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PRONUNCIATION 


The pronunciation of titles is indicated hy accenting Uie word 
Or by respelling it pbonetically in italics. In the phonetic 
gelling, letters are used to indicate the sounds which they most 
commonly represent. 

A vowel is short when followed by a consonant in the same 
syllabi^ unless the syllable ends in silent e 
A vowel IB lo7zg when standing alone or m a pliable which 
ends m silent e or when endmg an accented syllable 
S 15 always soft, and never has the sound of s 
The foreign sounds which have no egnivalent m the English 
language are represented as follows: 

K for the German ch, as in Bach: (Bach, buBT). 

N for the French n, as m Breton (Breton, hretoN'), 
o for the German o, as in Gottingen (Gottingen, go^Ung en)m 
n for the German u, as in Blucher (Bldcher, hluK'ur), 


Copyriglit 

MCMXIX, MCMXXII, MCMXXin, 
MCMXXrV. MCMXXV, MCMXXVT, 
JICMXXVin MCMXXX. MCMXXXn, 

^cmxxxiv, mcmxxxv 
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Kt the fourtcentli letter of the English ol- 
phabet, m its form domed, with practically 
no change, from the Phoenician alphabet* 
Its value, also, has been the some from the 
earliest time In English and most other 
languages, n has a pure nasal sound, and it 
is much the commonest of the nasal'; In n 
few words, after in and it is silent, as in 
hj/mn, liltit and in man> words it has, in un- 
accented syllables, the force of a %oueI, ns 
m open, chosen Before y, I, c/i it receives 
a scmigutturnl or palatal coloring to har- 
monise with the consonant it precedes, as in 
?ony, i«L, pincli 

The commonest nse of n as an abbreviation 
is for north 

NA'BOB, or KA^AB, m India, under the 
Mogul Empire, the go\cnior of a pro\ince 
compnsed in the region ruled b> a vieero 3 ' 
The title was continued under Uic British 
rule, but gradually was applied to unoflicial 
wealth}" nntnes In Europe it is applied 
to those who have amassed fortunes and make 
ostentatious displa}" of their wcaUh 

KABOFOLASSAB, tiab o po las' ahr, n 
famous lang of Bnb> Ionia, who probabl} 
fought his wajr to the throne through con- 
quest, for in mscnplioiis thus far unearthed 
he IS not referred to as descended from royal- 
ty Ills reign began in C2o B C and con- 
tinued to 00 1 B C , when his son Nebuchad- 
nezzar inhentcd the empire. Nabopolassar 
came into added power through conquest of 
a district of Chaldea, south of Babylonia; 
seieral times he attempted to gain Assyria, 
and succeeded in this design a jear before 
his death, bj the capture and destruction of 
Nmeich 

NACOGDOCHES, naL o do'clicrj a city 
and county seat of Nacogdoches County, 
Texas, 138 miles north by cast from Houston 
It owes its origin to a Spanish mission, estab- 


lished in 1716 During the control ersj be- 
tween Spam and the United States over 
Spanish possessions m the southwest it was 
captured in 1812 by an Amencan force It 
is the commercial center of a productive cot- 
ton-growmg, and is the seat of Stephen P 
Austin State Teachers’ College and a branch 
of the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Population, 1030, 5,687 

KA'DIB Imagme an imnginaiy straight 
line ]inssing from the rcnith through the cen- 
ter of the earth and hoiond Anj astronom- 
ical point ui>on thi<; lino on the side of the 
earth opposite the zenith is the nadir The 
zenith and the nadir arc the poles of the 
honzon 

NAGASAKI, nah pa sah'lc Japav, one of 
the principal Japanese seaports, and capital 
of the 3 >refecturc of the same name, on the 
northw e^t coast of the island of Kiushiu It 
is beaut] fullv situated on a peninsula and 
cnclc^cd fay hills, upon the sides of which a 
portion of the town is built The harbor, 
which is three miles in length, is excellent, 
and the trade is lerv large Its commercial 
importance had its beginning in the sixteenth 
ccntuiy, when it became the center of Jap- 
anese Christians and an important port in 
the foreign trade of Japan For man}’ 3 ears 
it was the only Japanese port open to Europe 
Nagasaki was one of the file Japanese 
ports opened in 185S to the British and 
Americans, and eleien 3 cars later it was 
opened to foreign nations generally The 
chief exports are copper, silk, camphor, to- 
bacco, porcelain, lacquered wares and sugar. 
Population, 1930, 204,626 

NAGOTTA, JArAK, a prosperous industrial 
cit}', capital of the proinnce of Owari, on 
the island of Hondo, 235 miles west-south- 
ivesl of Tok 30 , and on the Bay of Owan 
The city is wdl built, and contains many 
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temples and monasteries; and a castle 
Nagoya is one o£ the greatest centers o£ the 
pottexy trade in Japan; and the industry 
gl^ es employment to many o£ the inhabitants 
In the Ticmity of the city is the industrial 
settlement of Sedo, where the first glazed 
pottery in Japan was produced m the thir- 
teenth century, and where the first work in 
cloisonne enamelmg m the country was done 
in the nmeteenth century The oily also con- 
tams cotton, silk and embroidery establish- 
ments Population, 1930, 907,404 

NAHAKT, Massachusetts, a town m Es- 
sex County, on a peninsula extending into 
Massachusetts Bay It derives interest, not 
from its size, but from its picturesque and 
histone associations Its site is said to have 
been one of the landing places of the North-^ 
men It was visited m 1614 by Capt John 
Smith Nahant has been for years a favor- 
ite summer resort for Boston people, and 
has many beautiful homes, among them that 
of the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
Population, 1930, 1^654. 

NAIADS, na*yadz, in Greek mythology, 
nymphs of fountains and brooks, of similar 
character to the dryads and resemblmg the 
nmes of northern mythology 

NAILS, of animals, are a form of the 
outer layer of the skin In man the nails 
do not enclose the ends of the fingers and 
toes, but m the horse and other animals the 
nails assume the form of protective coverings 
and are then known as “hoofs ” Nails may 
be produced to form **elaws, ” as m birds and 
flesh-eatmg animals, while m the sloths they 
are large enough to aid m climbing trees 
The human nail consists of a root, which is 
hidden below the skin, and an exposed part, 
which IS attached to the skm Both are pro- 
duced from the true skin They grow m 
length about one-thirtieth of an mch m a 
week on the fingers and more slowly on the 
toes If a nail be removed by accident, it 
will grow again, provided the cells which 
secreted it have not been injured The light 
spot at the base of the nail is called the 
lun%ila 

NAILS, small, slender pieces of metal, 
generally with round or flattened heads, used 
for dnvmg into timber or other material 
for the purpose of holding separate pieces 
together There are numerous kinds and 
sizes, and these are all made by machmery 
There are many patterns of nail-making 
machines, and the process of manufacture 


has been so cheapened that the price of nmln 
is much less than formerly Cut natls are 
made by rolling the iron into fiat bars, which 
are a little wider than the nail is long, and 
of the same thickness These bars, called 
natl plates, are fed into a machme, winch 
cuts the nail, then seizes it in a viselike ar- 
rangement and strikes it a sharp blow with 
a die, which forms the head By an in- 
genious device, the plate is usually fed into 
the machme so as to have the wide part of 
the nail cut from the two edges alternately; 
m this way waste of iron is prevented. 

Wire natls are now in use for most pur- 
poses They are made from steel wire which 
IS prepared especially for the purpose The 
wire IS wound on a reel, one end of it is 
fed into a nail machine, which cuts the nail, 
points it and makes the head automatically 
A single machine will make from 150 to 500 
nails a mmute, dependmg on the size, the 
large nails requiring more time than the 
small ones Nearly a million tons of wire are 
made into nails m the United States each 
year 

The size of the nails is denoted by the term 
penny, as, six-penny and eight-penny* The 
word penny in this sense means pound, and 
the term indicates the number of pounds that 
a thousand nails of that size will weigh, as, 
one thousand six-penny nails mil weigh six 
pounds Very lai^e nails are called sptkes, 
and very small ones, hrads or tacks, accord- 
mg to the shape 

The great importance of nail-makmg as 
an mdustry is shown by the statistics of pro- 
duction and export for a recent five-year peri- 
od. The average annual production m the 
United States for this period was over 883,- 
000 tons wire naiJs, and 41,000 tons cut 
nails In this same period there were ex- 
ported annually 55,000 tons wire nails and 
3,000 tons cut nails 

NAIROBI, «tro'6e, the capital and head- 
quarters of admmistration of Kenya Colony 
and Protectorate, a colony m British East 
Africa, on the Indian Ocean, 327 miles by rail 
northwest of Mombasa It lies on a plateau, 
about 5,500 feet above sea level It has 
extensive railroad yards, government and 
church schools, hotels, stores, athletic 
grounds, and numerous public buildings It 
IS visited annually by large numbers of 
sportsmen from ail parts of the world, at- 
tracted by the big-game shooting for which 
the colony is famous Population, 70,000 
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NAMES, PERSOi^AL It IS probable that 
in early times each name had some personal 
significance Most Old Testament names are 
origmal , that is, thej ■were gl^ en in the first 
instance to the mdiMduals bearing them 
They either originated m some circumstance 
of birth or expressed some religious senti- 
ment, thus Jacob (supplnnter), Isaiah (sal- 
vation of Jdiovah), Hannah (fa\or), De- 
borah (bee) When some important ebange 
occurred in a man's life, his name was often 
changed to fit his new circumstances or dis- 
position Thus Abram became Abraham, 
and Jacob became Israel 
The Hebrews, Eg}T[>tians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians and Greehs had no sur- 
names, and in tbe earliest period of their 
history the same mnj he said of the Romans 
In course of time, howc\cr, every Roman 
citizen had three names, the practiotncn, or 
personal name, the nomci), or name of the 
gens or clan, and the cognomen, or family 
name, as Publius Comchus Scipio Con- 
querors were occasionally complimented by 
the addition of a fourth nnmc, or agnomen, 
commemorati\e of their conquests, ns Pub- 
lius Cornelius Scipio A/nciniHs Greek 
names often referred to some pciNonnl char- 
acteristic, to «omc special fa\onti5m on the 
part of the gods or to some future momen- 
tous event; while Roman names referred often 
to the personal appearnnee and were fre- 
quently supplemented by the occupation, 
place of birth or a nickname. Times of pub- 
lic cvcitcment ha\c had considerable influence 
in modifying the fashion in names 
It IS impossible to state with any" degree of 
certainty when tbe modem system of per- 
sonal nomenclature became general Sur- 
names were introduced by the Norman ad\en- 
turers, but were for centuries confined to the 
upper classes They became general in Scot- 
lond about the twelfth centuiy In some of 
the wilder districts of Whales tliey' can liardly 
be said to ha\e been adopted e\en yet The 
pnncipal sources of surnames hn\ e been 
words denoting personal characteristics 
(Black, Long, Short), rank, profession or 
occupation (Bishop, ^iglit, Miller), locali- 
ties or natural objects (Hill, Dale, Stone), 
and patronyTOics (Johnson, Wilson, An- 
drews) The Scotch Mac, the Irish O', the 
Norman the German ^solin, the Scandi- 
navian -sen, and the Russian -m/ch ha\e the 
same signification as the English -son The 
Hebrews had no surnames proper, but to dis- 


tinguish two men of the same name they 
used the form Solomon ben David (Solomon, 
son of David) The Welsh use the word ap 
in the same way— Evan ap Richard (John, 
son of Richard) In Prance de was used 
in a similar way, as in d^Andre, d^H 7 igues 
In most nations the wife changes her sur- 
name on marnnge to that of her husband, 
m Spam, however, she letams it, and a son 
may" adopt either the paternal or maternal 
name In many" states of the Union, a man 
can change Ins name only" by securmg a spe- 
cial net of the legislature of his state 
N A M E S, Places These, like the names of 
persons, often derive from the language of 
past races In many parts of the world they 
are taken from natural features of the coun- 
try Pen, or Ben, lull, gi\ es rise to the names 
of lulls in England and Wales, as Penrhys, 
Pc7icancc, and more in Scotland, as Ben 
Ncus So also comb, ^ alley, ns m Cumber-- 
land, land of \ alleys The place names m 
Amcnen show thousands of examples of sim- 
ilar origins, as in the compounding of names 
made up partly or wholly of such elements 
Names ending in -ton (tOAVii), -ritcr, -land, 
-port, -lalc, -hrooR, are examples In modem 
times, and especially m America, places have 
been gnen names in honor of its most noted 
citizens, ns IVashingtont Lincoln, Jackson, 
or of persons who figured largely in its early 
history, as, New Orleans, St Low is, Balti- 
more, Virginia, Georgia Fortunately, too, 
in all parts of the western world, old 
Indian words for tribes and places have been 
perpetuated by adopting them as the names of 
many" provinces, states, cities and towns 
Chicago, Minnesota, Sioux, SasKatchewanj 
Dalota, arc familiar examples 
NAMUB, na moo/, Belgium, a pictur- 
esque city of many historic associations, capi- 
tal of the province of the same name It is 
situated at the junction of the Sambre and 
tlio I^leuse, tlurty"-fi\ e ini!^ southeast of Brus- 
sels Though protected b\ a circle of nine 
forts, Namur was captured by" the Germans 
early in the World War, after a fierce bom- 
bardment of two days, it remained m their 
hands throughout the war Afterward it 
agam became a thm"mg industnal center, 
carrying on the manufacture of cutlery, ma- 
chinery", glass, leather and other commodities 
It is m a coal and iron region, and has a pros- 
perous trade The city's chief buildings in- 
clude a stately cathedral and a museum of 
antiquities Population, 1933, 32,000 
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WANAIMO, nafir fiy'fno, B C a toTvn on 
the east side of Vancouver Island. It is 
served by ttie C P R , and maintains steam- 
boat connecbon with Vancouver. It is the 
center of British Columbia’s largest coal min- 
mg region Lumbering and herrmg-packing 
are other important industnes The Hudson’s 
Bay Company founded the town m 1833 by 
the erection of a blockhouse Population 
1931, 6,745, 

KAKA S AHIB , nah^na sah'htb, about 
(1820-?), the leader of the Sepoys in the 
Indian mutmy He was adopted by the 
ruler of the ITahratta State of Bithur, but 
on the death of the latter the British govern- 
ment refused to recognize Nana’s claim to 
the succession Jxx May, 1857, there arose a 
mufany of the Sepoys m Cawnpore, and 
Nana, after offering to help the English, 
treacherously placed himself at the head of 
the mutmeers The Europeans in Cawn- 
pore capitulated on a promise that they 
^ould be sent down the Ganges m safety, but 
the men were all shot down, and the women 
and children were massacred, on the approach 
of a British force Nana was defeated by 
Sir H Havelock, and was driven across the 
frontier into Nepal There all knowledge 
of him ceases, hut the general opinion is that 
he escaped into central Asia, 

NANCY, nahN a/, Eeauce, capital of the 
department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, is situated 
220 miles east of Pans and ninety-four miles 
west of Strassburg, on the left bank of the 
River Meurthe Though Nancy was repeat- 
edly bombarded durmg the World War, it 
was fifteen miles from the farthest German 
advance and was never captured However, 
it suffered considerable material damage The 
ancient citadel, the ducal palace and the 
Hotel de Ville are among the most note- 
worthy structures One of the leading nni- 
versihes of France, compnsmg schools of 
medicme, law, science, philosophy and phar- 
macy, IS located at Nancy The chief manu- 
factures of the town consist of broadcloth and 
other woolen stuffs, cotton goods, hosieiy, 
laee, boots and shoes, embroidery and musical 
instruments The trade in peace tunes is ex- 
tensive Population, 1931, 120,578 

NANKING', Chixa, the largest city and 
capital of the province of Kiangsu, situated 
on the Yang-tse-kiang, 194 miles northwest of 
Shanghai Here, in 1842, was signed the 
first treaty with Great Britain 1368 

to 1403 it was the capital of the Chinese Em- 


pire, and in former days was noted for its 
art and learning and its histone monuments 
In the Tai-pmg rebelhon of 1853 Nanking 
was captured by the rebels, and its beautiful 
porcelam tower, many public structuies and 
much of its famous wall were destroyed The 
rebels made the city their capital and held it 
until 1854. In 1928, it was again made the 
capital by the Nationalist (Kuominchnn) 
Government In the vicinity are the tombs of 
the Mmg dynasty. Population in 1931, 633,- 
462, reported by customs’ authority 
NANSEN, Tiulm'sen, Fridtjof (1861-1930), 
a Norwegian Arctic explorer He was edu- 
cated m the University at Christiania, spe- 
cializing m zoology Before he was of age he 
made a notable voyage from Spitsbergen to 
Greenland to investigate animal life, and in 
1888 he made a memorable expedition across 
Greenland on the ice cap. 

The achievement on which his fame as an 
explorer must rest was an expedition on 
which he started in 
June, 1893, from 
Chnstiania to the 
Arctic regions, with 
twelve companions, 
m the Fram, a vessel 
constructed to resist 
the pressure of lee 
floes In September 
of the same year, he 
thrust his vessel into 
an ice pack, m which 
the party drifted, 
flius imprisoned, for 
eighteen months, un- 
til March, 1895 Nansen now, with one com- 
panion, left the ship and made his way by 
sledges toward the Pole After e^enenemg 
fearful hardship, he reached latitude 86® 
4' He was then obliged to turn back to an 
island of the Franz Josef Land archipelago, 
where he passed the winter A start for 
Spitzbergen was made May 19, 1896, and 
when off Cape Flora he and his companion 
encountered Captain Jackson, of the Bntish 
exploring expedition, who took them aboard 
Bunng his three years’ exile from civiliza- 
tion Nansen passed over hundreds of miles 
of hitherto unexplored coast, discovered a 
number of new islands and traversed 50,000 
square miles of unknown waters The highest 
point reached by him in the Arctic regions 
was 195 miles nearer the North Pole fhan any 
man had ever been before and 261 miles, bv 
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his calculation, from the Pole itself Nansen 
wrote a popular account of his voyage called 
Farthest Korth 

In 1900 he joined nn oceanographic expedi- 
tion into the Arctic seas, then became director 
of a laboratory devoted to research of the 
sea During the World War he ably assisted 
Herbert Hoover in feeding a million and a 
half starring Russians, and later was ap- 
pointed high commissioner under the League 
of Nations to care for refugees of Armenia, 
Russia, and Greece In 1923 he was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize 

The most important result of Dr Nansen's 
explorahons was his substantiation of the 
earher assumption that there is no Arctic 
continent, but only a very deep ocean See 
Noeth Polak Exploration 

NANTES, nahKt, Prance, capital of the 
department of Loire-Infeneure, on the River 
Loire, 250 miles southwest of Pans The 
situation, on an important navigable n\er, 
withm forty miles of the ocean, is highly 
advantageous for commerce Among the 
chief buildings are the Cathedral of Samt 
Pierre^ the castle of the old Dukes of Brit- 
tany, where the edict of Nantes was signed, 
the Chnrch of Saint Nicholas, a picture gal- 
lery containmg examples of modem French 
paintmg, and the Exchange, one of the most 
imposing buildings m France The chief 
indostnes are shipbuilding, the manufacture 
of ships’ boilers and machinery, linens, cot- 
tons, sail cloth, leather and soap, the produc- 
tion of tobacco goods and the preparation 
of sardmes Before the conquest of Gaul 
by the Romans, Nantes was a place of note. 
The most famous event in its history was the 
issumg of the famed Edict of Nantes (see 
bdow) Population, 1931, 187,350 

NAITTES, Edict or, a decree issued by 
Henry IV of Prance^ April 13, 1598, ending 
the religious wars of the country It put the 
Huguenots on an equality with the Catholics 
m political rights and conceded them greater 
freedom of worship than tfa^ had formerly 
enjoyed They were allowed to establish new 
churches in all parts of the country, except 
in Pans and its environs and m places of 
royal residence, and to maintain four theo- 
logical colleges However, they were forced 
to celebrate the Catholic festivals and pay 
tithes to the Catholic priesthood In 1685, 
by a decree of Louis XIV, tbe edict was 
revoked As a consequence of this act, about 
500,000 Huguenots went to other countries 


NAN’TICOEE, Pa, m Luzerne County, 
eight miles southwest of Wilkesharre, on the 
Susquehanna River and on the Pennsylvania, 
the Lackawanna and the Central of New 
Jersey railroads The mining of anthracite 
coal IS the principal mdustry, and there is 
also considerable manufacturmg of imple- 
ments, hosiery, silk, cement, cigars and can- 
nmg of frmts The place was settled about 
1850, and was mcorporated in 1874 Popu- 
lation, 1920, 22,614, in 1930, 26,043, a gam 
of 15 per cent 

NANTUOK'ET, an island off Massachu- 
setts, eighteen miles south of Cape Cod It 
is fifteen miles long and from three to four 
miles wide, and is a popular summer resort 
because of its delightful climate and sceneiy 
The town of Nantucket is situated on the 
norfh side of the island, and has a deep and 
secure harbor It is the county seat of Nan- 
tucket County, which mcludes the island and 
a number of near-by islets 

NAPHTBIA. Tiaf^tha, or naphtha j one of the 
numerous products of petroleum The naph- 
tha oils are among the lightest and therefore 
among the first to pass off in fractional dis- 
tillation Crude oil contains from eight to 
twenty per cent of naphtha Naphtha is also 
obtained m the distillation of wood and coal 
tar It 15 used m the manufacture of pamts 
and ^arnisbes and as a soUent, but it is 
chiefly employed as a bumiug-fluid for il- 
lumination and as fuel for motors See p£- 
THOLECm 

NAPLES, na*pVz, Italy, the third largest 
city m the kingdom, capital of the prov- 
mce of Naples, situated on the northern shore 
of the beautiful Bay of Naples, at the foot 
of Mount Vesuvius, about 120 miles south- 
east of Rome It is built partly along the 
shore, partly on the slope of the hills, and 
IS one of the most picturesque cities lu the 
world In the modem part there are wide, 
regular, well-kept streets, and the older por- 
tion has been greatly improved by the gov- 
ernment in recent years Among the chief 
buildings are the cathedral, begun in the 
thirteenth century , the opera house Sau 
Carlo, one of the largest in Europe, the 
royal palace, with its noteworthy paintmgs, 
the old palace, and the National Museum, 
which contains a remarkable collection of 
antiquities from Pompeii and Herculaneum 
The city has a uni\ersity which dates &oni 
the thirteenth century and is attended by over 
6,000 students in normal years There are 
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also schools o£ medicine, engineenng, music 
and imlitaTy affairs, besides numerous hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions The city 
18 'well supplied 'with street railways, which 
connect it with various towns 

The manufactures of Naples include 
macaroni and v^mucelli, silks, cottons and 
woolens, glass, china, musical instruments, 
artificial flowers, perfumery, soap, machinery 
and ships The harbor accommodations are 
excellent, and the trade is second to none 
among Italian cities Naples is one of the 
most densely populated cities in Europe 
In the environs are situated the tomb of 
Yergd, the ancient Roman cities of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii and the remains of 
Roman temples, villages, palaces and tombs 

The place was founded by a Greek colony 
from the town of Cumae many centunes 
B c It passed to the Romans m the third 
century b c and under them flourished for 
several centunes After the fall of the West- 
ern Roman Empire, the Ostrogoths held the 
city for a time, and from them it passed to 
the Byzantmes m the sixth century In 
1130 the Norman Robert Guiscard united 
the south of Italy and the adjacent island 
of Sicily into one state, and m that penod 
the history of Naples became a part of the 
history of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
of which Naples was recognized as the me- 
tropolis (see SicniiES, Kingdom of the 
X-woj Population, 1934, including suburbs, 
874,126, 

NAPLES, Bat of, an inlet of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea on the southwestern coast of 
Italy, extending from Cape Miseno, its north- 
western boundary, to Cape Campanella, its 
southern limit, a distance of twenty miles 
Between it and the open sea are two lovely lit- 
tle islands, Ischia and Capn, about ten nules 
from shore The bay, with Naples and other 
towns &nd settlements along its shores, and 
behmd them, in sinister grandeur, Vesuvius, 
rising like a gray wave in the landscape, is 
famous for its scenic beauty The bay fur- 
nishes good anchorage and is for the most 
part sheltered from 'winds 

NAPLES, ITnivemitt of, one of the 
oldest educational institutions in Europe, 
founded in 1224 It has been several times 
fully reorganized, the last tune in 1860, and 
since then has gradually become a powerful 
influence m Southern Europe Its student en- 
lollment is nearly 7,000, the largest of any 
umvei'sity in Italy 


APOliBONI (1769-1821), 
emperor of the Prench, 
conqueror of Europe, and 
an outstanding figure in 
world history He was 
bom at Ajaccio, Corsica, 
the son of Charles Bona- 
parte, an advocate, and of 
Letizia Eamolino In his 
tenth year he was sent to 
the military school of 
Bnenne, and after a short 
time spent at the military 
school of Pans he re- 
ceived his commissioh as 
lieutenant of artillery 
Early Career In 1792 
Napoleon became captain 
of artillery, and in 1793 
was sent to assist in the reduction of Toulon, 
then in the hands of the British The place 
was captured almost entirely through his 
strategic genius, and m the following Feb- 
ruary he was made a hngadier-general of 
artilleiy. In 1795, when the mob of Paris 
rose agamst the Convention, Napoleon was 
made commander of the 5,000 troops pro- 
vided for its defense He had only a night 
to make arrangements, and next morning he 
cleared the streets with grape, disbanded the 
National Guard, disarmed the populace and 
ended the outbreak Early in 1796 Bona- 
parte married Josephine de Beauhamais, the 
charming widow of a French army officer 
Subsequently he departed to assume the 
command of the army of Italy against the 
forces of Austria and Sardinia By a senes 
of 'Victories, culminating in that of Lodi, he 
forced Naples, Modena and Parma to con- 
clude a peace, the Pope was compelled to 
sign an armistice, and the whole of Northern 
Italy 'was m the hands of the French Army 
after army sent by Austria was defeated, and 
Napoleon earned the war into the enemy’s 
country and by the Peace of Campo Formio, 
1797, compelled Austna to cede the Nether- 
lands and Lombardy m return for the Prov- 
ince of Venetia The Pope had previouriy 
been forced to cede part of his dommions 
Invasion of Egypt and Syna In Decem- 
ber, 1797, Napoleon returned to Pans, where 
his favor 'with the people was great The Di- 
rectors, feanng him on account of his newly 
acquired influence, were anxious to get him 
out of France, and a plan soon presented it- 
self Eealizmg that, after Austna, England 
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was the most dangerous enemy winch France 
had, the Directors determined to strike a blow 
at her b 3 ' mvading Egypt, as a preliminary 
step to the conquest of Bntish India Napo- 
leon was put m command of the expedition, 
and m July, 1798, he l&ndcd at Alcsandnn 
This city fell after a short resistance, and 
Cairo was taken withm the same month, 
after the sanguinary Battle of the PjTamids 
In August the word reached the nrmy in 
Egypt that Nelson had annihilated the 
French fleet m the Baj- of Aboukir All 
means of return to Europe for the French 
were thus cut oil, but Napoleon, having sup- 
pressed with rigor a not in Cairo, adianccd 
to attack the Turkish forces assembling m 
S^Tia He took El Axi'ih and Gam and 
stormed Jaffa, but after sixty days’ «qcgc he 
was compelled to abandon the attempt to 
capture Acre, which was defended hj' a Turk- 
ish garrison, assisted by Sir Sidney* Smith 
and a small bodj- of English sailors and ma- 
rines Bonaparte returned to Egypt in June, 
1799, and m July attacked and almost anni- 
inlated a Turkish force which had landed at 
Aboukir 

Supreme in France On August 22 ho 
abandoned tlie command of the armj* to 
K14bcr and sailed for France, ha^ang learned 
that the Directory was in danger thiough 
n Royalist rising and that the people were 
longing for a return of some sort of order 
He secured the cooperation of his brother 
Lucien, Talleyrand, Sifijbs and others, and 
by a sudden stroke he nhohshed the Direc- 
tory on tlie 18th and 19th Brumaire (No\ em- 
ber 9 and 10) A new constitution was then 
drawn up, chiefly bj* Sicxus, under which 
Napoleon was made first consul, with Camba- 
cerfe and Lebrun as second and third con- 
suls From this time Napoleon was vir- 
tuallj ruler of France 
His goiemmcnt was marked by sagacity, 
aetmty and vigor in the administration of 
civil affairs, by the proclamation of complete 
freedom of religious worship, by' the recon- 
struction of the school sjstem and bj the 
compilations of the famous body of laws 
known as the Code Napoleon But war was 
hi5 element, and in 1800 he resolved to stnko 
a blow at Austna Hainng executed a daring 
march into Italy across the Great Saint Ber- 
nard, he defeated the Austnans at Marengo, 
and after the decisive Battle of Hohcnlinden 
forced Austna to '’conclude peace by the 
Treaty of Ltmeville Treaties were subse- 


quently' concluded with Spam, Naples, the 
Pope, Havana, Portugal, Russia and Turkey, 
and finally, the Treaty of Amiens was signed 
by' England In 1802 Napoleon was pro- 
claimed by a decree 
of the senate con- 
sul for life, and in 
1804 he had him- 
self crowned ns em- 
peror, nearly 3,- 
000,000 votes of 
the people being 
given in favor of 
(Ins measure 

Reorganization 
of Europe In 1803 
war had again 
broken out with 
Great Bntiin, and 
Napoleon collected 
an army and flotilla 
which were to in- 
vade England In 
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1805 Britain, Russia, Austna and Sweden 
united against Napoleon, who marched at 
once across Bavaria at the bend of the army 
collected lor the invasion of England and 
compelled the Awstnan General Mack to 
capitulate at Ulm This surrender occurred 
on the day' before Nelson by his great victoiy 
at Trafalgar established the Bntish suprem- 
acy on the sea. In November, Napoleon 
entered Vienna, and in the following month 
he completely routed the allied Russian and 
Auslnan armies at Austcrhtz This was one 
of Ins greatest victories, and the Austrian 
emperor immediately sued for peace, giving 
up to France all Ins Italian and Adriatic 
(emtoncs 

Napoleon now turned to the organization 
of the temtory which had come into his 
power Early in 1806, a French army occu- 
pied the eontinental part of the Neapolitan 
states, and Joseph Bonaparte was declared 
king, on the deposition of their former sover- 
eign. Another brother of the emperor, 
Louis, became bug of Holland, and vanous 
distncts m Germany and Italy were erected 
by the conqueror into dukedoms and be- 
stowed upon bis most successful generals 
This brought him into collision with Prussia, 
and war was declared Late in 1806 Napo- 
leon defeated the enemy at Jena, while one 
of his generals on the same day gamed the 
victory of Auerstadt These were two of 
his most important victories 
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On October 25 Napoleon entered Berlin 
and issued the celebrated Berlin Decree, tiius 
instituting the important Contmental Sys- 
tem, a commercial ivar against England He 
then marched northward against the Russians, 
who were advancmg to assist the Prussians 
At Pultusk and at Eylau he met with severe 
checks, but in the summer of 1807 the Bat- 
tle of Pnedland was fought, which was so 
disastrous to the Russians that Alexander 
was compelled to sue for an armistice The 
result was the Peace of Tilsit, by which the 
king of Prussia received back half of his 
dommions and Russia undertook to close its 
ports agamst British vessels The duchy of 
Warsaw was erected into a kingdom and 
given to the king of Saxony, the kingdom of 
Westphaha was formed and bestowed upon 
Jerome, Napoleon’s youngest brother, Rus- 
sia obtained a part of Prussian Poland, and 
by secret articles was allowed to take Fin- 
land from Sweden 

As Portugal had refused to respect the Ber- 
Im Decree, Napoleon now sent Junot to oc- 
cupy Lisbon , and because the administrative 
affairs of Spam had fallen mto confusion, he 
sent mto that kingdom an army under Kuraf, 
which took possession of the capital By the 
Treaty of Bayonne Charles IV was obliged to 
resign the Spanish crown, which was given 
to Joseph Bonaparte, Murat receivmg the 
vacant sovereignty of Naples The great 
body of the Spanish people rose against this 
summary disposal of the national crown, and 
Bntam aided them m their resistance Thus 
was begun the Penmsular War, winch lasted 
seven years In the meanhme Austria agam 
declared war and got together an army m 
splendid condition, under the Archduke 
Charles Napoleon hurried mto Bavana, 
encountered the archduke at Eckmuhl, com- 
pletely defeated him and entered Vienna. 

He was himsdf defeated at Aspem and 
Esslmgen, but at Wagram (1809) the Aus- 
trians were completely crushed, and Napo- 
leon was thus enabl^ to dictate his own 
terms of peace On his return to Pans, Na- 
poleon divorced Josephme, who had home 
him no children, and soon afterward mamed 
the Archduchess Mana Louisa, of Austria, 
thus entermg mto closer relations with that 
country 

Decline and Downfall The years 1810 and 
1811 were the penod of Napoleon’s greatest 
pow«? But now the tide began to turn 
Russia found xt impossible to carry out the 


contmental blockade and give due effect to 
the Berlm Decree, accordmgly m May, 1812, 
Napoleon declared war agamst that ^’ountiy 
and soon invaded it with an army ot nearly 
600,000 men The Russians retired step b}' 
step, wastmg the country, canymg off all 
supplies and avoidmg as far as possible 
general engagements The French pushed 
rapidly forward, defeated the Russians at 
Borodmo and elsewhere and entered I^Ios- 
cow only to find the city on fire It was im- 
possible to pursue the Russians farther, and 
nothing remained but retreat The winter 
was uncommonly severe, and swarms of 
mounted Cossacks, mccssantly harassed the 
French, now sadly demoralized by cold, fam- 
ine, disease and fatigue Of the invaders, 
only about 25,000 left Russia Napoleon im- 
mediately ordered a fresh conscription, but 
the spirit of Europe was now fairly roused 
A coahtion, consistmg of Prussia, Russia, 
Great Bntam, Sweden and Spam, was 
formed, which early m 1813 sent its forces 
toward the Elbe. 

Napoleon defeated the allies at Liitzen, at 
Bautzen and at Dresden, but the last was a 
dearly-bought victoiy for the French, who 
were now so outnumbered that their chief 
was compelled to fall back on Leipzig There 
he was completely hemmed m, and m the 
great "Battle of the Nations,” which was 
fought October 16, 18 and 19, he was com- 
pletely defeated He succeeded m raising a 
new army, and from January to March, 1814, 
he confronted the comhmed host of the allies 
But numbers were agamst him, and Welling- 
ton rapidly advanced upon Pans from the 
south. The last of March the allies cap- 
tured the fortifications of Pans and entered 
the city, and early in the followmg month 
Napoleon abdicated at Fontainebleau He 
was allowed the sovengnty of the island of 
Elba, with the title of emperor and a revenue 
of 6,000,000 francs 

The Hundred Days. After a residence of 
ten months he made his escape from the is- 
land and landed at Fr63us, March 1, 1815 
Ney and a large part of the army jom^ him, 
and he made a iriumphal march upon Pans, 
dnvmg Louis XVIH from the throne The 
alhed armies once more marched toward the 
French frontier, and Napoleon advanced into 
Brigium to meet them June 16 he defeated 
Blucher at Ligny, while Ney held the Bntish 
in check at Quatre-Bras Welhngton fell 
back upon Waterloo, where he was attacked 
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by Kapoleon on the 18th; the result being the 
total defeat of the iSrentdi The allies 
marched 'tnthont opposition upon Pans 
l^apoleon abdicated in favor of his son and 
tn^ to escape from France; but failing, be 
surrendered to the captain of a Bntish 
man-of-TTar With the approval of the allies 
he conv^ed to the island of Saint 
Hdena, Trhere he vras confined for the rest 
of his life. He died m 1821, of cancer, and 
was bnned in the island, but in 1840 his r&< 
mains were transferred to the Hotd des 
Ihrahdes at Pans 


Relftted Articlex see map oi three con** 
quests in the article Kiirope Consult the 
followini: titles for additional informauon 


Austerlltz 

Blucher, Gebhard 

Bonaparte 

Continental System 

Corsica 

Directory 

Elba 

French Revolution 
Jena, Battle oC 
Josephine, Marie 


lieipziETi Battles of 
Louisiana Purchase 
Lutzen Battles of 
Marengo, Battle of 
Marla Louisa 
Nelson, Horatio 
Saint Helena 
Trafalgar 
'Waterloo, Battle of 
Wellington, Duke of 


KAPOLEOK JL See Eeichstadt, Na- 
poleon FfiANQOis Joseph Bonapakte, Duke 
of. 

NAPOLEON HI; Charles Loins Napo- 
leon Bonaparte (1808-1873), emperor of 
the French. He was the youngest son of 
Louis Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon I oud 
king of Holland; and of Hortense Beauhar- 
nais On the death of his cousin, the Duke 
of Heichstadt, he became the recognized head 
of the Bonaparte family, and thenceforth his 
one ambition was to occupy his uncle’s im- 
perial throne. In 1836 an attempt was made 
to secure the garrison of Strassburg, but the 
affair turned out a ludicrous failure In 
1840 he made a foolish and theatrical descent 
on Boulogne, was captured, tried and sen- 
tenced to perpetual confinement m the fort- 
ress of Ham, but after sir years of imprison- 
ment he escaped to England On the out- 
break of the Revolution of 1848, he hastened 
to Paris, and, securing a seat m the National 
Assembly, began, at once his candidacy for 
the presidency On the day of the election, 
it was found that he had received a majority 
of four million. In December, 1851, the 
president declared Paris in a state of siege, 
issued a decree dissolving the Assembly and 
another ordering the re^ahhshment of um- 
versal suffrage and the Section of a presi- 
dent for ten years Wlien the vote came to 
be taken, an enormous majority was in favor 
of his retaining office for ten years, with all 
the powers he demanded. 


As soon as he found himself fully con- 
firmed in this ambition, he began to prepare 
for the restoration of the Empire In Jan- 
uary, 1852, the National Guard was revived, 
a new constitution was adopted and new 
orders of nobility were issued, and at last, 
on December 1, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
was proclaimed emperor, under the title of 
Napoleon III In March, 1854, Napoleon 
m, m conjunction with England, declared 
war m the interest of Turkey against Russia, 
and m 1859, when war was declared between 
Austria and Sardinia, Napoleon took up 
anus in favor of his Italian aUy, Victor 
Emmanuel 

In 1861 France dispatched an expedition 
to Mexico for the purpose of exactmg redress 
of injunes An impenal form of govern- 
ment was instituted, Maxmuban, archduke 
of Austna, being placed at its head, with the 
title of emperor Napoleon then withdrew 
his army, and the unfortunate Maximilian, 
left without protection, was captured and 
shot On the conclusion of the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, Napoleon, jealous of 
the growing power of Prussia, demanded a 
reconstruction of frontier, which was per- 
emptorily refused The ill-feeling between 
the two nations was increased by various 
causes, and in 1870, war was declared by 
Prance Prussia was well prepared for the 
struggle, which had long been foreseen in 
that country, but Napoleon seems to have 
been greatly deceived as to the state of 
France The disastrous close of the war, 
therefore, was a great surprise to him (see 
Franco-German War) After the surren- 
der at Sedan he was kept a prisoner for a 
time, and then he joined his wife and son m 
England, where he remained tiU his death 
His only child, the prince imperial, who 
joined the British army in South Africa as 
a volunteer, was killed by Zulus See 
Eugenie-Marie de Moktijo 

NAPRAVNIK, Edward (1839-1915), a 
musical composer and orchestra leader of 
Czech ongm, a Bohemian by birth Handicap- 
ped m his youth by poverty, it was only 
through great self-denial that hegained ability 
to nse to the post of conductor at a St Peters- 
burg (Leningrad) theater Under his genius 
that theater became the home of Russian 
opera He found time to wnte a great deal 
of music, most famous among his produc- 
tions was the popular opera Francesca di 
Htmtnt He also composed four symphonies 
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NARBADA, mir hud'a See Nebbudda 
NARCISSUS, narst^sus, according to 
Greek mythology, the son of the nver god 
Cepbissus He possessed rare beauty, but 
was excessively vain Echo, a nymph who 
loved bun, pined away to a mere voice, be- 
cause her love for him found no return, and 
Nemesis, determined to punish bun for his 
coldness of heart, caused bun to dnnk at a 
certain fountain, wherein he saw his own 
image, with which he fell violently in love 
With this passion he, too, pined away, until 
the gods transformed him mto the flower 
which still bears hts name 
NARCISSUS, a genus of bulbous plants, 
mostly natives of Europe The plants, be- 
cause of the beauty of their cnsp, lilylike 
foliage and the fragrance and delicacy of 
their blossoms — yellow or white — are widely 
cultivated. The white narcissus is success- 



fully cultivated without soil, m a bowl of 
water, the bulbs supported by pebbles, and is 
among the most satisfactory of winter house 
plants The yellow daflodils and 3onqni]s, 
allied species, make their appearance in the 
open with the earliest spring flowers Some 
of the more hardy members of this family 
grow wild m English meadows and hedge- 
rows 


NAROOT'IC, a substance which, in small 
doses, diminishes the action of the nerves 
and brings on sleep Most narcotics ate 
stimulating when given in moderate doses, 
jn larger doses th^ produce sleep, and in 
poisonous doses they bring on stupor, con- 
vulsions and even death Opium, hemlock, 
henbane, belladonna, aconite, camphor, digi- 
talis, tobacco, alcohol and leopard’s bane are 
well-known narcotics, and of late years there 
has been introduced a new senes, denved 
from coal tor. These include phenacetine, 
acetanihd and sulphonal While narcotics 
are at times absolutely necessary to reheve 
pam or induce sleep, their action is so uncer- 
tain and so dependent on the physical condi- 
tion of the person to whom they are ad- 
ministered that they should seldom if ever be 
used without expert advice 

Rclntcd Artlclcfi Consult the following: 
titles for additional Information 
Belladonna Cocaine Opium 

Chloral Morphine Tobacco 

NARRAGAN^SETT, in colonial times, a 
leading Indian tnbe occupying Long Island 
and the present state of Rhode Island They 
cherished the friendship of Roger Williams, 
but jomed in Xing Philip’s War, losing 
nearly 1,000 men m the famous Swamp Fight 
After the death of their leader, Canonicus, 
they were quickly subdued, and now survive 
only in mixed bloods 

NARRAGANSETT BAY, an inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean, which extends into Rhode Is- 
land for nearly thirty miles, almost to Provi- 
dence Newport is situated near the south- 
ern end of the bay, which at its mouth is less 
than five miles wide Its greatest width is 
eight miles 

NARVAEZ, nahr^ah'ethy PaitpHiO be 
{1470?-1528), a Spanish adventurer and ex- 
plorer, who, in 1528, left Cuba with an ex- 
pedition for the purpose of eaqilonng the 
southeastern part of what is now the United 
States He was betrayed and misled by In- 
dian guides and was finally forced to put to 
sea After cruising along the Gulf coast for 
several months, his party reached the mouth 
of the Mississippi Two of the boats were 
swept to destruction by the rush of the nver 
current and Narvaez’s was lost in a storoL 

NARWHAL, fmlif'wdiilf a manne mam- 
mal, about fifty feet long, found in cold 
waters of the northern hemisphere Its body, 
tapering like the whales, ends m a fishlike 
tad, wid on each side of it, near the head, 
IS a imb resembling a fin It has no teeth, 
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but befcv^eea the eyes is a straigif^ hollow 
spiral tusk, which tapers to a point and 
measures about seven feet in l&ngth. This 
task IS of hard, whit© material, somewhat like 
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ivory, for which it is often substituted in 
commerce The annnal feeds chiefly on mol- 
lusks The Greenlanders obtain an oil from 
the blubber, which they use much as they 
use whale oil, and make the skms into va- 
nous arfacles The narwhal is sometimes 
called sea unicomj unicom fish and unicorn 
ichale 

KASBBY, na/byj BaraLB op, a famous 
battle, fought on June 14, 1645, in the par- 
ish of Naseby, m Northampton, England 
The struggle was between Charles I and the 
Parliamentary army under Fairfax and 
Cromwell, and it ended m the complete de- 
feat of the royahsts 

NASHTJA, N H., the second city in size 
in the state and the county seat of Hillshoro 
Comify, forty miles northwest of Boston, 
on the Nashua River near the Memmac, and 
on several divisions of the Boston & I Vfa i n e 
railroad Nashua is essentially a mauufac- 
turmg city- A canal from the Nashua to the 
Memmac furnishes good water power, and 
there are large cotton nulls, and manufac- 
tures of machinery, paper, boilers, furniture, 
shoes, saddlery and hardware The city has a 
pubhc hbrary, a samtanom, a Federal build- 
ing, a court house and a TJnited States fish 
hatchery The place was settled in 1655. 
It was incorporated as the Township of 
Dunstable m 1673, was given its present name 
m 1746 and chartered as a city in 1853 Popu- 
lation, 1920, 28,379, in 1930, 31,463, a gam 
of 11 per cent 

NASHVHiLB, Battle op, an important 
battle of the Cml War, fought at Nashville, 
Tenn , December 15 and 16, 1864, between 
a Federal force under General Thomas, and 
the Confederate Army of the Tennessee un- 
der General Hood The latter had evacuated 
Atlanta early in September aud had struck 
northward, hoping to draw Sherman from 
hp proposed march to the sea Sherman 
fiispatched Thomas to defend Tennessee and 


provided him with ample forces, including 
cavalry under General Wilson, numbering 
all told about 55,000 At Franklin, on No- 
vember 30, General Hood attacked the Feder- 
al forces but was repulsed He reached the 
vicmify of Nashville, December 2, but Thom- 
as delayed an engagement until December 15, 
when after a two-days battle he completely 
routed Hood’s army The Confederate force 
was never reorganized 

NASHVILLE, Tenn, the second city in 
size m the state, the state capital and the 
county seat of Davidson County, is 200 mfles 
northwest of Memphis, it extends on both 
sides of the Cumberland River It is on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St Louis, the 
Louisville & Nashville, and the Tennessee 
railroads The mty is also served by an inter- 
urban electric line, several bus Imcs, and two 
landing fields for airplanes The city has 23 
parks containmg 2,100 acres The national 
cemetery contains the graves of 16,643 sol- 
diers The Parthenon is a replica of the fa- 
mous structure at Athens The state capitol 
on Cedar BSi is the most important structure 
in the city Near it are the tomb of James 
K. Polk and an equestrian statue of Andrew 
Jackson- Jackson’s famous home, “The 
Hermitage” is 10 miles from the city 

Nashville is an educational center of im- 
portance, containing Vanderbilt University, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Ward- 
Belmont School, Scamtt College for Chris- 
tian Workers, the Nashville Conservatory of 
Music, David Lipscomb College, Vanderbilt 
Medical School, and for the Negroes, Fi^ 
University, Mehany Medical College and a 
teachers college Other important institu- 
tions are four general hospitals, a hospital 
for the insane, a school for the blind, an 
industrial school and the state penitentiary 
There are 14 libraries and 267 churches 

Nashville is an important center for manu- 
factures, wholesale and retail trade and 
agriculture It leads in the production of cel- 
lophane and rayon Other industries are punt- 
ing and publishing, tobacco manufacture, 
car construction and repairs, meat packing, 
clothmg, boots and shoes, cereal preparations, 
stoves and ranges, bakery products and many 
others The total number of cstabli^ments 
engaged is about 284 

It was James Robertson of Bast Tennessee 
with eight companions who decided in 1779 
to establish a settlement at the mtc on which 
Nashville stands Other colonists arrived 
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shortly after and ‘*Nashborough” became a 
new out 5 )ost of civilization. The present 
name was adopted at the ton© of incorpora- 
tion in 1784, it became the state capital m 
1843 The Southern Convention that de- 
nounced the Wilmot Proviso met here m 
1850 The battle of Nashville (which see) 
was fought in 1864 The Tennessee Centen- 
nial Exposition was held at Nashville in 1897. 
The city is governed by a mayor and council, 
with three commissioners Population, 1920, 
118,342, 1930, 153,866, a gam of 30 per cent 

NA'SMYTH, jAiiES (1808-1890), a 
Scotch engineer, bom and educated at Edm- 
burgh He became a manufacturer of ma- 
chine tools, and developed a large industry 
The steam hammer, which has rendered possi- 
ble the immense forgings now employed, was 
invented by him m 1839 The steam pile 
driver and the safety foundry ladle are 
among his other inventions. He also 
achieved distmction as an astronomer See 
Steam Hammer. 

NAST, Thomas (1840-1902), an Amer- 
ican cancatunst, illustrator and pamter, 
bom in Bavaria At the age of six he emi- 
grated with his parents to America, and when 
only twenty he contnbuted cartoons on the 
Civil War to Amencan and EngUsh period- 
icals Returning to Amenca from a trip to 
Italy he became connected with Barper^a 
Weekly, for which his best work was done. 
In his particular bne, pictonal satire, Nasfc 
stands m the foremost rank His severe and 
pointed caricatures did much toward hreiJE- 
ing up the notorious Tweed “rmg'* of New 
York Nast also pro- 
duced some credita- 
ble oil paintings He 
originated the “Tam- 
many tiger,” the 
'Tiepnhlican de- 
phant” and the 
^‘Democratic d o n - 
key,” which have 
been retamed as pop- 
ular designations to 
the present day 
NASTURTIUM, 
nas tur'sliun, a gen- 
us of plants native to 

South Amenca and 

Mexico, and widdy nasturtium 
cultivated everywhere for ornamental pur- 
poses Both the climbing and bushy vane- 
ties, the latter much used for garden borders, 


are rapid growers and prolific bloomers 
The glos^ leaves and stems, which are cnsp 
and juicy, and have a pungent flavor, are 
much used in salads The flowers are gor- 
geously colored, red, yellow and pink pre- 
dominatmg in North Amenca 

NATAL, 7ia taht, a province in the Union 
of South Africa It has an area of 35,284 
square miles and is nearly as large as the 
state of Indiana The climate is sub-tropical 
and is well-suited to white persons The 
census of 1931 gave a population of about 
1,500,000; of these 158,000 were Europeans 
Sugar, cereals, tanning hark, mining and 
whaling are very valuable industnes 

Natal was annexed to Cape Colony in 1844 
but was given a separate government under 
British officers the next year, m 1856 it be- 
came a self-governing colony, and in 1910 it 
entered the Union of South Africa, The capi- 
tal of the province is Pietermaritzburg, the 
population of the city is more than 36,000, of 
which oue-half are Europeans 

See also VmoN ov South Africa. 

NATCH'^EZ, Miss, the county seat of 
Adams County, 100 miles southwest of Jack- 
son, on the JMississippi River and on the Mis- 
sissippi Central, lUmois Central, Missouri 
Pacific, Louisiana & Arkansas and the Texas 
& Pacific railroads There are also four bus 
lines and an airport The site of the city is 
on a bluffi 200 feet above the nvcr Impor- 
tant buildings and institutions are the munic- 
ipal building, the memorial hall, the high 
school auditorium, Natchez College (for 
Negroes), and Jefferson Military College, 
which IS SIX miles distant There are three 
large parks A national mihtaiy cemetery 
adjoins the city 

Many points of histoneal interest draw 
thousands of visitors annually the home 
where Jefferson Davis mamed, another home 
where Andrew Jackson wooed and won his 
wife, the headquarters of General Grant, 
numerous estates such as the homestead of 
Wmthrop Sargent, first territorial governor, 
and the estate of General Monmouth 

Industrial establishments produce boxes, 
candy, null products, cottonseed oil and tex- 
tiles 

The Indians destroyed the French fort on 
1729 The English came into possession in 
1763, but the Spaniards captured the place 
in 1779, in 1798 tbe United States took pos- 
session Natchez was capital of the state from 
1798 to 1820 Population, 1930, 13,422 
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NATHAN, Geokgb Jean (1882- ), an 

American editor and crihc, a native of Indi-' 
ana, "vras graduated from Cornell University 
(1904) and from the University of Bologna, 
Italy (1905) His active work began as a 
dramatic cntic, from vrhich he advanced to 
high rank as a dramatic editor IVith H L 
Mencken he vrns editor of Smart Set, and the 
two later founded The American Mercury, 
with which he was associated until 1930 
Nathan was editorial contributor to the Lon- 
don Express, and later guest cntic in Lon- 
don With others, he founded and edited 
The American Spectator (1932) 

NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION, an 
organization formed in New York in 1900- 
1901 for the purpose of investigatmg, dis- 
cussmg and solving, so far as possible, great 
social and industrial problems. The list of 
its departments suggests the scope of the 
federation’s activities 

1 Industrial conciliation department, deal- 
ing with industrial controxers) 

2 Industrial economics department. 

3 IVelfare department, interested In the 
working condition of employees 

4 Women's department, I nxestl gating the 
welfare of women wage earners 

5 Department of compensation for In- 
dustrial Accidents and their prexention 

6 Social Insurance department. 

7 Department on regulation of comblno^ 
tlons and trusts 

S Department on regulation of interstate 
and municipal utilities 

NATIONAL DEBT, ^ the aggregate of 
money owed by a gox emment to indixuduals, 
corporations or other governments, for 
amounts borrowed for any purpose of gov- 
ernment, either m war or peace At various 
periods economists have been alarmed at the 
growth of the debts of nations, but it was 
proved many times that the rapid growth 
la national wealth has justified increasmg 
mdebtedness However, most debts of this 
nature have been due to the heavy demands 
of war 

The credit of the state is so secure at tunes 
that money may be borrowed without setting 
a date for repayment Trustees of large 
funds are willing to lend money to the govmm- 
fficnt if the seeunfy seems unquestionable and 
if the date of redeeming the bonds is long 
fieferred 

Generally speaking, the smaller the nation- 
^ debt the more sound is the financial con- 
uition of the state’s finances But smaller 
nations often find it desirable to borrow 


heavily m order to finance internal improxe- 
ments, such ventures have often proved suc- 
cessful 

In time of war or of internal disaster it 
is customary for any nation to increase the 
national debt The World War was financed 
by means of loans, the debts incurred 
amounted to a total of $150,000,000,000 
Consequently the states inxolved have been 
very seriously crippled financially 

A state may become so burdened with debt 
that it will repudiate the obligation and re- 
fuse to make further payments But the 
Bolshevik government of Russia repudiated 
the debts owed by the Czarist regime on 
theoretical grounds, refusing to hear a burden 
created by a capitalist government Ordi- 
narily no remedy can he found for the repu- 
diation of a national obligation 

“Balancmg the budget” is in effect a refus- 
al to increase the national debt It is limiting 
expense to the amount of income Progressive 
thinkers urge that government lend money 
and incur debt if necessary m times of finan- 
cial depression so as to undergird pnxate 
finance Then m times of prospentj the gov- 
ernment should undertake to reduce the debt 
and perhaps main tarn a balanced budget 

The types of debts which a state may in- 
cur include, m the case of the United States, 
interest-bearmg bonds of three kinds "pre- 
war” bonds. Liberty bonds and treasury 
bonds, then there are treasury notes, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, and treasury bills 
There are also special issues for mx estment 
of trust funds and postal savings funds such 
as postal savings bonds, treasury notes, and 
cprtificates of indebtedness Lastly there is 
the matured debt on which interest has ceased 
Interest on the national debt of the United 
States in one year has reached the sum of 
$689,000,000 

The degree to which nations axe wilhng to 
increase their debts is indicated by the follow- 
ing staggenng figures which show the amounts 
owed at the end of a fiscal year United 
States, $31,469,000,000, Great Britain, $37,- 
189,793,000, Germany, $2,917 235,400 , Italy, 
$5A96,583,000, France, $18, 022^027, 520 , Po- 
land ^77,197,820 These amounts fluctuate 
from day to day 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION See Education Association, Na- 
tional 

NATIONAL GUARD, or MILITIA, a 
body of citizens of a state trained at state 
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expense m the manual of arms and, to some 
degree, m the arts of war In simplest 
phrase, they are citizen soldiers In time 
of peace the members of the Guard have no 
dutaes beyond regular drills, in times of not 
or insurrection, the governor of the state 
may call as many companies or regiments 
of the Guard as he may deem necessary to 
maintam order m the disturbed area 

Except when the nation is imperilled the 
National Guard is purely a state institution 
The Constitution of the United States (Art 
I, Sec 8) authorizes Congress — 

to provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel Invasions 

After the organization of the regular 
army that body was charged with the re- 
sponsibilities named above In time of na- 
tional danger, such as the World War de- 
veloped m the United States in 1917, the 
Federal government is justified in callmg 
the Guard to national service This step was 
taken in that year, the National Guard of all 
the states was ordered into sixteen great can- 
tonments to drill for participation m the 
war m Europe The identity of the Guard 
was lost in the army divisions then created 
Organizations As reorganized in 1916 by 
act of Congress the National Guard was to 
consist of at least 800 enlisted men for each 
Senator and Representative in Congress, and 
a number to be designated by the Preadent 
for each territory The Guard of a state 
was forbidden to disband without the consent 
of the President, nor could a state allow the 
number of men to be reduced below the pre- 
scribed number The period of enhstment 
was placed at six years — ^three m the active 
organization and three in the reserve 

For the upkeep of the National Guard the 
United States government provides equip- 
ment and supplies, the various state govern- 
ments furnish armories for the local groups 
and their equipment The Federal govern- 
ment makes appropriations for compensa- 
tion dnring periods of traimng 
The Militia The word mihtta, m its true 
sense, refers to all able-bodied men between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five They 
are bound by obligation to respond to call 
for military duty m time of need The 
militia, therefore, is unorganized, the Na- 
tional Guard is an organized portion of a 
state’s mihtia strength See Arity, Worm) 
War 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF THE UNITED 
STATES, a branch of ihe Smithsoman Insti- 
tution, founded according to Congressional 
act in 1846. It contains the government col- 
lections m the arts, in geology, zoology, bot- 
any, ethnology and archaeology The bufidmg 
which houses these wonderful coHeotions is a 
handsome stone structure near the Smithson- 
ian huildmg, on the west side of the Mall, 
Washington In the center of the bmldmg is 
the rotunda and dome, where, above the foun- 
tain’s basm, IS the plaster cast of Crawford’s 
iSfatue of lAherty, that surmounts the dome 
of the Capitol .^ong the histone relics of 
pEirticular mterest are articles that belonged 
to Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Frankim 
and Grant An almost endless number of 
articles illustrate the life of peoples from the 
abongines of Amenca to the most enlightened 
of modem societies Besides these, there is 
a nch collection of natural-history specimens 
mcludmg rare stuffed animals Although the 
halls of the National Museum are already 
crowded, they contam only a part of the great 
collections belonging to the government 

NATIONAL ROAD. See CuHBERLAin) 
Roar 

NATIONS, LAWS OF. See Interna- 
TioNAii Law 

NATIONS, League of, a worldwide umon 
of states, ongmating m an mtemational cov- 
enant agned m 1919 by the representatives of 
all the principal nations of the earth which 
at the time were considered as possessmg re- 
sponsible governments It was intended to 
form an international coalition which shonld 
so command the destinies of the world as to 
make war thereafter praefaeally impossible 
and by moral force and economic pressure se- 
cure justice for all peoples 

The suggestion respecting a league of na- 
tions was brought forward m 1918 by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson as one of the fourteen 
bases on which he believed the awful war in 
which over twenty nations were then engaged 
could be honorably ended and future peace 
assured The plan was loudly acclaimed in 
some sections and in others ridiculed as 
Utopian 

The peace conference, which held meetings 
m Pans for the first four montiis of 1919, 
before moving to Versailles, prepared the 
compact and pubhshed the fiist draft of the 
proposed league in March Its weaknesses 
were pomted out and festnres objectionable 
to some of the countnes were vigorously dis- 
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cussed The docnment was then remade m 
part, and given to the world m completed 
form m Apnl 

The covenant is not strong, as viewed by 
France, for there is no power to ascertain 
mihtory facts and no provision for the ex- 
change of military information France with 
40,000,000 people felt that at some future 
time Germany with nearly twice that number, 
might agam menace its frontiers There is 
no provision for strong military and naval 
display agamst unruly members by a super- 
national body — otherwise, no Internationa] 
pobce force to compel obedience to the man- 
dates of the league Badical provisions nat- 
urally faded to get conservative support, 
conservative policies did not please the more 
radical element The best opinion seems to 
inclme to the belief that some good has been 
accomplished, however, and tliat the league 
will grow in strength, under capable guid- 
ance The amending arbcle and the clause 
concerning the admission of new members 
would seem to make certain the steadj, if 
gradual, fulfilment of the promise of a vorld 
organization of all nations that arc fit to go\- 
ern themselves and to respect the rights of 
other nations The use that ultimately to 
be made of this instrument depends entirely 
upon the nations of the world 

The co\cnant of the League of Nations 
was ratified by all the Icndmg nations of the 
world, with the single exception of the United 
States 

The Artndes The constitution of the 
league, article by article, is as follows- 

_ Frcnmble 

the coven AKT op the IjEAGXTB of 
NATIONS 

la order to promote international co-opera- 
tlon and to ac1ilc\e international peace anfl 
securltj, bj the acceptance of obliErations not 
to resort to war, by the prescription of open, 
just, and honorable relations between nations, 
hy the firm establishment of the understand- 
ings of international law as to actual rule of 
conduct among- governments, and by the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous re- 
spect for all treaty obligaUons in the deal- 
ings of organized peoples with one another, 
the high contracting parties agree to this 
covenant of the league of nations 
Article One 

The original members of the league of na- 
tions shall he those of the signatories which 
are named In the annex to this covenant and 
also such of those other states named in the 
annex as shall accede without resell ation to 
this covenant Such accessions shall be ef- 
fected by a declaration deposited with the 


secretariat within two months of the coming 
Into force of the covenant. Notice thereof 
shall be sent to all other members of the 
league 

Any fully self-governing state, dominion, 
or colony not named in the annex, may be- 
come a member of the league if its admission 
Is agreed bj two-thirds of the assembly, pro- 
vided that it shall gi^e effective guarantees 
of its sincere intention to observe its inter- 
national obligations and shall accept such 
regulations as ma^ be prescribed by the 
league in regard to its military and na\al 
force and armaments 

An> member of the league may, after two 
1 ears’ notice of its intention so to do, with- 
draw from the league provided that all its 
international obligations and all its obliga- 
tions under this co\ enant shall have been ful- 
filled at the time of its withdrawal 
Article Two 

The action of the league under this covenant 
shall be effected through the instrumentality 
of an assembly and of a council, with per- 
manent secretariat 

Article Three 

The assembly shall consist of representa- 
ti\ es of the members of the league 

The assembly shall meet at stated inter- 
vals and from time to time as occasion may 
require, at the seat of the league, or at such 
other place as mai i^e decided upon 

The nesembb may deal at its meetings 
with any matter within the sphere of action 
of the league or affecting the peace of the 
w orld 

At meetings of the assembly each mem- 
ber of the league shall ha^ e one t ote, and may 
ha\c not more than three representatives 
Article Poor 

The council shall consist of representatives 
of the United States of America, of the 
British empire, of France of Italy, and of 
Japan, together with representatives of four 
other members of the league These four 
members of the league shall be selected by 
the assembly from time to time in its discre- 
tion Until the appointment of the representa- 
tives of the four members of the league first 
selected bj the assembly, representatives of 
shall be members of the council 

W’ith the approval of the majority of the 
assembly the council may name additional 
members of the leasrue whose representatives 
shall always be members of the council, the 
council with like approval may increase the 
number of members of the league to be se- 
lected b> the assembly for representation on 
the council 

The council shall meet from time to time 
as occasion may require and at least once a 
year, at the seat of the league or at such 
other place as may be decided upon 

The council may deal at its meetings with 
am matter within the sphere of action of the 
league or affecting the peace of the world 

Any member of the league not represented 
on the council shall be Invited to send a repre- 
sentative to sit as a member at any meet- 
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ingr of the council during' the consideration 
of matters specially affecting the interests 
of that member of the league 

At meetings of the council each member 
of the league represented on the council shall 
have one vote, and may not have more than 
one representati've 

Article File 

Bxcept where otherwise erpressly provided 
in this covenant, decisions at any meeting of 
the assembly or of the council shall require 
the agreement of all the members of the 
league represented at the meeting 
AU matters of procedure at meetings of the 
assembly or of the council, the appointment of 
committees to investigate particular matters, 
shall be regulated by the assembly or by the 
council, and may be decided by a majority of 
the members of the league represented at the 
meeting 

The first meeting of the assembly and the 
first meeting of the council shall be sum- 
moned by the president of the United States 
of America 

Article 8bc. 

The permanent secretariat shall be estab-* 
lished at the seat of the league The 
secretariat shall comprise a secretariat gen'^ 
eral and such secretaries and staff as may be 
required 

The first secretary general shall be the 
person named in the annex, thereafter the 
secretary general shall be appointed by the 
council, with, the approval of the majority of 
the assembly 

The secretaries and the staff of the sec- 
retariat shall be appointed by the secretary 
general, with the approval of the council 
The secretary general shall act In that ca- 
pacity at all meetings of the assembly and 
of the counott 

The expenses of the secretariat shall be 
borne by the members of the league, in ac- 
cordance with the apportionment of the ex- 
penses of the international bureau of the Uni- 
versal Postal Uhion 

Article Seven. 

The seat of the league is established at 
Geneva. 

The council may at any time decide that 
the seat of the league shall be established 
elsewhere 

All positions under or In connection with 
the league, Including the secretariat, shall be 
open equally to men and women 

Representatives of the members of the 
league and officials of the league, when en- 
gaged on the business of the league, shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities 
The buildings and other property occupied 
by the league or Its officials, or by repre- 
sentatives attending Its meetings, shall be in- 
violable 

Article Fight 

The members of the league recognize that 
the maintenance of a peace requires the re- 
duction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of interna- 
tional obligrations 


The council, taking account of the geo- 
graphical situation and circumstances of each 
estate, shall formulate plans for such reduc- 
tion for the consideration and action of the 
several governments 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsidera- 
tion and revision at least every ten years 

After these plans shall have been adopted 
by the several governments limits of arma- 
ments therein fixed shall not be exceeded 
without the concurrence of the council 

The members of the league agree that the 
manufacture by private enterprise of muni- 
tions and implements of war is open to grave 
objections The council shall advise how the 
evil effects attendant upon such manufac- 
ture can be prevented, due regard being had 
to the necessities of those members of the 
league which are not able to manufacture the 
munitions and Implements of war necessary 
for their safety 

The members of the league undertake to 
interchange full and frank information as 
to the scale of their armaments, their military 
and naval programs, and the condition of such 
of their industries as are adaptable to war- 
like purposes 

Article Nine, 

A permanent commission shall be con- 
stituted to advise the council on the execu- 
tion of the provisions of article one and on 
military and naval questions generally 
Article Ten. 

The members of the league undertake to 
respect and preserve, as against external ag- 
gression, the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the 
league In case of any such aggression or in 
case of any threat or danger of such aggres- 
sion, the council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall bo fulfilled 

Article Bleren. 

Any war or threat of war, whether Imme- 
diately affecting any of the members of tbe 
league or not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole league, and the league 
shall take any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations In case any such emergency should 
arise, the secretary general shall, on the re- 
quest of any member of the league, forthwith 
summon a meeting of the council 

It is also declared to be tbe fundamental 
right of each member of the league to bring 
to the attention of the assembly or of the 
council any circumstance whatever affecting 
international relations which threatens to dis- 
turb eith r the peace or the good understand- 
ing between nations upon which peace de- 
pends 

Article Twelve. 

The members of the league agree that i* 
there should arise between them any dis- 
pute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or to 
inquiry by tbe council, and they agree In »d 
case to resort to war until three months after 
the award by the arbitrators or the report 
by the council 
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In any case under this article* the a^ard of 
the arbitrators shall be made Ithln a reason* 
able tltne* and the report of the council shall 
be made within six months after the submls* 
slon of the dispute* 

Article Thlticeni 

The members of the lc'if;uc agreo that, 
wheac\cr nn> dispute shall nrlso bclacen 
them which they recormlso to bo suitable for 
submission to arbitration and which cannot 
be satisfactorily settled b> diplomnc}, the> 
will submit the whole subject matter to arbi- 
tration Deputes as to the Interpretation of 
a treaty, as to anj Question of Intcrnnllonal 
law. as to the existence of any fact which If 
esinbllshcd, would constitute a breach of nnj 
Sniernallorat obU^tion, or as to the extent 
and nature of the reparation to bo made for 
any such breach, are declared to be amon^ 
those which are ccnerally suitable for submis- 
sion to arbitration For the consideration of 
any such dispute the court of arbitration to 
which the case Is referred shall be the court 
agreed on b> the parties to the dispute or 
stipulated In an> contention existtni; bclwccn 
them 

The members of the Icaruc agree that Ihcj 
will carry out In full rood faith anj award 
that nay be rendrred, and that they will not 
»c?ort to war aralnsl a member of the Icaruo 
which compiles therewith In the otont of 
ary failure to carrj out such nn award tho 
council shall propose what steps should bo 
lalen to gixe cTtct thereto 

Article I'onriecn* 

The council shall fomulato and rubmil to 
the nembers of the learue for adoption plans 
for the establishment of a permanent court of 
International Justice The court phnll bo 
conpctenl to hear and determine any dispute 
of an International character which tho 
partica thereto submit to U The court mn> 
also i;l\c an advisory opinion upon any dis- 
pute or Qu nation referred to it b> the council 
or by the assembly 

Arttele PIffren. 

Tf there should arise between members of 
the league aa> dispute lllwelj- to lead to a 
rupture which Is not submitted to arbitration 
as above the members of tho leafmo arrreo 
that they will submit tho matter to tho 
coo-cll 

Any party to the dispute may effect such 
submission b> giving notice of tho cxlslcnco 
of tho dispute to the secretary pcncral, who 
will maVc all necessary arrangements for a 
full In estigatlon and consideration thereof 
Tor this purpose the parties to the dispute 
will coznnunlcate to the secretary general, as 
promptly as possible, statements of their case, 
all the relevant facts and papers, the council 
may forthwith direct the pubUcatlon thereof 

The council shall endeavor to cftect a seillc- 
ment of any dispute, and If such efforts are 
successful a statement shall he made public 
*^i^*uirsuc> facts and explanations regarding 
the dispute, terms of settlement thereof, as 
the council may deem appropriate 

If the dispute Is not thus settled, the council, 
<‘lthcr unanimously or by a majority vote. 


shall make and publish a report containing a 
statement of tho facta of the dispute and tho 
recommendations w hich are deemed Just and 
proper in regard thereto 

Any member of the league represented on 
the council ma> make public a statement of 
the facts of the dispute and of its conclusions 
regarding tho same 

If a report by tho council is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thcrof other than 
the representatives of one or more of tho 
parties to the dispute, the members of tho 
league agree that thej will not go to war 
wllhan> party to tho dispute which compiles 
v^lth recommendations of the report. 

If the council falls to reach a report which 
Is unanlmousl} agreed to by tho membera 
thereof, other than tho rcprcsontatlv cs of one 
or more of tho parties to the dispute, tho 
members of the league reserve to themselves 
the right to take such action as they shall 
consider noecssarj for tho maintenance of 
right and Justice 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed 
b> one of them, and Is found b} tho council, 
to arise out of a mailer which by Interna- 
tional law Is solcb within tho domestic Juris- 
diction of that parl>, the council shall so re- 
port and shall make no recommendation os to 
Its settlement. 

The council ma> In any case under this 
article refer tho dispute to the assembly Tho 
dispute shall be so referred at tho rcQUCSt of 
either part} to the dispute, prov Ided that such 
rcQucat he made within fourteen da}8 after 
the 8Ubm!*>sion of the dispute to tho council 

In nn} case referred to the assembly all tho 
provisions of this article and of article 12, 
rclatinr to the action and powers of the coun- 
cil, shall nppi} to tho action and powers of tho 
assombl}. provided that a report made by tho 
asscmbl}. If concurred In by tho representa- 
tives of those members of the Icaguo ropre- 
eented on the council and of a majority of the 
other members of tho league, exclusive in each 
case of tho representatives of tho parties to 
the dispute, shall have the same force as a 
report by the council concurred In by all tho 
members thereof other than tho representa- 
tives of ono or moro of tho parties to tho 
dispute. 

Article sixteen 

Should any member of tho league resort to 
war in disregard of its covenants under ar- 
ticles twelve, thirteen, or fifteen, it shall, IPso 
facto, be deemed to have committed an act of 
war against all other members of tho league, 
v\hlch hereby undertake Immcdlatcl} to sub- 
ject It to tho severance of all trade or financial 
relations, tho prohibition of all Intorcourao 
between Ihclr nationals and tho nationals of 
the covenant breaking state and tho preven- 
tion of all financial, commercial, or personal 
Intercourse between tho nationals of tho cove- 
nant breaking state and the nationals of any 
other state, whether a member of the league 
or not. 

It shall bo the duty of the council In such 
case to recommend to the several govern- 
mcPto concerned what effective military or 
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nayal forces the members of the league shall 
severally contribute to the armaments of 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of 
the league 

The members of the league agree, further, 
that they will mutually support one another 
in the financial and economic measures which 
are tahen under this article, in order to mini- 
mize the loss and inconvenience resulting 
from the above measures, and that they will 
mutually support one another in resisting any 
special measures aimed at one of their number 
by the covenant-breaking state, and that they 
will take the necessary steps to afford pas- 
sage through their territory to the forces of 
any of the members of the league which are 
co-operating to protect the covenants of the 
league 

Any member of the league which has vio- 
lated any convenant of the leagrue may be de- 
clared to be no longer a member of the league 
by a vote of the council concurred in by the 
representatives of all the other members of 
the league represented thereon 
Article Seventeen. 

In the event of a dispute between a mem- 
ber of the league and a state which is not a 
member of the league, or between states not 
members of the league, the state or states not 
members of the league shall be invited to 
accept the obligations of membership in the 
league for the purposes of such dispute, upon 
such conditions as the council may deem Just 
If such invitation is accepted, the provisions 
of articles twelve to sixteen inclusive shall be 
applied with such modidcations as may be 
deemed necessary by the council 

Upon such invitation being given, the coun- 
cil shall immediately institute an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the dispute and recom- 
mend such action as may seem best and most 
effectual in the circumstances 

If a state so invited shall refuse to accept 
the obligations of membership in the league 
for the purposes of such dispute, and shall re- 
sort to war against a member of the league, 
the provisions of article sixteen shall be ap- 
plicable as against the state taking such ac- 
tion 

If both parties to the dispute, when so in- 
vited, refuse to accept the obligations of 
membership in the league for the purposes of 
such dispute, the council may take such 
measures and make such recommendations as 
will prevent hostilities and will result in the 
settlement of the dispute 

Article ISigliteeii. 

EiVery convention or international engage- 
ment entered into henceforward by any mem- 
ber of the league, shall be forthwith regis- 
tered with the secretariat and shall, as soon 
as possible be published by it. No such 
treaty or international engagement shall be 
binding until so registered 

Article Nineteen. 

The assembly may from time to time advise 
the reconsideration by members of the league 
of treaties which have become inapplicable, 
and the consideration of international condi- 


tions whose continuance might endanger the 
peace of the world 

Article Twenty. 

The members of the leag^ue severally agree 
that this covenant is accepted as abrogating 
all obligations or understandings inter se 
which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, 
and solemnly undertake that they will not 
hereafter enter into any engagements incon- 
sistent with the terms thereof 

In case members of the league shall, before 
becoming a member of the league, have un- 
taken any obligations inconsistent with the 
terms of this covenant, it shall be the duty of 
such member to take immediate steps to pro- 
cure its release from such obligations 

Article Twenty-One. 

Nothing in this convenant shall be deemed 
to affect the validity of international engage- 
ments, such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe 
doctrine for securing the maintenance of 
peace 

Article Twenty-Two. 

To those colonies and territories which, as 
a consequence of the late war, have ceased to 
be under the sovereignty of the states which 
formerly governed them and which are Inhab- 
ited by peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, there should be applied the 
principle that the well being and develop- 
ment of suoh peoples form a sacred trust of 
civilization and that securities for the per- 
formance of this trust should be embodied in 
this covenant 

The best method of giving practicable effect 
to this principle is that the tutelage of such 
peoples be intrusted to advanced nations who, 
by reason of their resources, their experience 
or their geographical position, can best under- 
take this responsibility and who are willing 
to accept it, and that this tutelage should be 
exercised by them as mandatories on behalf 
of the league 

The character of the mandate must differ 
according to the state of the development of 
the people, the geographical situation of the 
territory, its economic condition, and other 
similar circumstances 

Certain communities formerly belonging to 
the Turkish empire have reached a stage of 
de\elopment where their existence, as inde- 
pendent nations, can be provisionally recog- 
nized subject to the rendering of administra- 
tive advice and assistance by a mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone 
The wishes of these communities must be a 
principal consideration in the selection of the 
mandatory peoples, especially those of central 
Africa, who are at such a stage that the 
mandatory must be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the territory under conditions 
which will guarantee freedom of conscience 
or religion subject only to the maintenance of 
public order and morals, the prohibition of 
abuses, such as the slave trade, the arms 
traffic, and the liquor traffic and the preven- 
tion of the establishment of fortifications o** 
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oillltsry and naval biscs and of mnitary 
training; of the natJons for other than police 
purposes and the defenpe of tcrrltorj, and will 
also secure equal opporiunltlca for iho trade 
and commerce of other tnembers of the league 
There are icrrhorlep, such as Soulh^^cst 
Africa and certain of the South rvcJflc Islando, 
\rhlch. ow’inp to the sparsenons of their popu- 
lation or their small sire or their rcmoicnc*j!» 
from the centers of civilisation or their reo- 
graphlcal conilRulty to the tcrrltorj of the 
tnandnlor> and other circumstances can bo 
best administered under the lawn of the man- 
dator)" as Interrvl portions of Ita tcrrltorj 
subject to the safepuards above mentioned in 
the Interests of the Indigenous population In 
every case of mandate, the mvndalorj shMI 
render to the council an annual report In 
reference to the territory committee to its 
charge 

The degree of authorllj, control, or ad- 
nlnlBlrailon to be exercised b> thr mnndniorj 
shall. If not prcvlouslj agreed upon b> the 
members of the Icaruc, he explicitly dcHned 
In each case by the council 
A pemanent commlrslon shall he con- 
stituted to receive and examine the annual re- 
ports of the mandatories and to advise the 
council on all m liters rclailng to observance 
of the xoandaics 

Artirir TTrenty-TJirer 
<?ttblccl to and In accordance vi llh the pro- 
visions of Inlernallonal conventions existing 
or hereafter to be agreed upon wembnrs of 
the league fa] will endeavor to secure and 
maintain fair and humane conditions of labor 
for men, wonen and children, both In their 
ovrn countries and In all countries to vihlch 
their commercial and Industrial relations ex- 
tend, and for that purpose vlll cutablloh 
and maintain the ncccasarj International or- 
ganisations 

tbl Undertnl^e to eecure just treatment of 
the native inhabitanta of territories under 
their control 

tc] Will Intrust the league with the gen- 
eral supervision over the execution of nrree- 
ments with regard to the tralhc In women 
and children and the tralTlc In opium and other 
dangerous drugs 

tdl Will Intrust the league with the gen- 
eral supervision of the trade In arms and 
ammunition with the countries In which tho 
control of this trafllc Is necessarj In the com- 
mon Interest. 

(el Will mal:e provision to secure and 
maintain freedom of communication and of 
transit and equitable treatment for the com- 
merce of all members of the league In thin 
connection tho special necossltlen of tho 
regions devastated during the war of ISH'’ 
ISlB shall be In mind 

ff 1 Will endenv or to taho slepfl In mntlera 
of international concern for tho prevention 
and control of disease 

Article Twenty-rour. 

There shall be placed under the direction of 
the league all Internationa! bureaus already 
established by general treaties If the parties 
to such treaties consent. AU ouch Interna- 


tional bureaus and all commissions for the 
regulation of matters of International Interest 
hereafter constituted shall be planed under 
the direction of the league 
In nil matters of International interest 
which arc regulated b> general conventions, 
but which are not placed under tho control 
of International bureaus or commissions, the 
secretariat of tho league shall, subject to the 
consent of the council, and If desired bj tho 
parlies collect and distribute nil relevant In- 
formation and shall render an> other assist- 
ance which maj be necessarj or desirable 
The council way Include as part of tho 
expense** of the secretariat the expenses of 
any bureau or commission w hich Is placed un- 
der the direction of the league 

Article Tvventj-rirc, 

The members of the league agree to en- 
courage and promote the establishment and 
co-operation of dulv auihorlrcd voluntary 
national HcU Cro‘>s organizations having as 
purposes Improvement of health, the preven- 
tion of disease, and mitigation of suffering 
throughout the world 

Article Twenty-Six 
Amendments to this covenant will 
feel when ratified bj the members of the 
league v\ho*»e representatives compose the 
council and bj a majorllj of the members of 
tho league whose representatives compose the 

”**S«ch'amcndment shall (the word not np- 
parentlj omitted In cable transmission) bind 
anj member of the league which signiflos Its 
dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a member of the league 


Those Wlilcli Sign 

One Original member** of tho league of na- 

tions Signatories of the treatj of peace 

United State** of America Belgium, Bolivia, 
nraxll. British rmpire Canada, Australia, 
South Africa New South Wales, India, China, 
Cuba, Csocho-SIovahla, Ecuador, Trance, 
Greece. Guatemnln, Halil. Hedjas, Honduras, 
Jlalj, Japan, Liberia, Nicaragua, 

Peru. Poland, Portugal. Roumanla. Serbia, 
Slam, tJruguaj 

States inv Itcd to accede to tho cov cnant 

Argentine Republic Chile, Colombia. Den- 
mark. Nclherlands Norwaj Paraguay. Persia, 
Salvador, Spain, Sweden. Switzerland. Ven- 
ezuela 

Two rirst seerctarj general of the league 

of nations. Sir Eric Drummond, of Great 


TJie sccrofary general was allowed a salary 
of ^,000 per >car Tlie first general meet- 
ing was held in Fans, late m 1919, Imt tlic 
permanent headquarters of the League are 
located at Geneva, where permanent build- 
in*^ have been erected for its accommoda- 
tion See World War, Versailles, Treatp 
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NATURAL, in music, a sign which, 
if placed before a note counteracts the effect 
of a sharp ( # ) or a flat ( b ) and restores 
the affected note to its normal tone See 
Knsic. 

NATURAL BRIDGE, a bndge formed by 
the wearing away of soft rock underneath 
harder rock, thus leaving an arch, A fa- 
mous natural cunosily of this sort is the Nat- 
ural Bridge across Cedar Creek, Va, about 
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125 miles west of Richmond The sides are 
nearly perpendicular, the arch is 215 feet 
high and from fifty to one hundred feet wide, 
with a span, m its broadest part, of ninety 
feet Three natural bridges have been dis- 
covered recently m Utah, each being larger 
than the one in Virgima The Augusta 
Bridge in Utah is the largest on the world 

NATURAL HISTORY, in its widest sense, 
that department of knowledge which com- 
prises the sciences of zoology and botany, 
chemistry, physics, geology, palaeontology 
and mineralogy The term is most frequently 
used to denote collectively the sciences of 
botany and zoology, and it is sometimes re- 
stricted to the latter 

NATURALISM, n<ifurealt 2 ^m, a philo- 
sophical term which indicates various de- 
batable principles of the universe on the 
theory that nature furnishes a satisfactory 
explanation of all questions concerning them 
The underlying type of most philosophies is 
theism, or belief m one superhuman power or 
spiritual controller of the universe Nat- 
uralism opposes this view and declares other 
exnlanations must be sought 


ATURALIZATION, the 
process whereby a person 
renounces allegiance to 
the land of his birth and 
becomes a citizen of an- 
other country Formerly 
many countnes refused 
to recognize any act of 
naturalization as exempt- 
ing the party naturahzed 
from former allegiance 
Thus the maxim of Eng- 
lish common law, '^Once 
an Englishman, always 
an Englishman,” forbade 
a subject from adopting a new political 
status and rendered him liable to the penal- 
ties of treason, if found in arms agamst lus 
native country The existence of this prin- 
ciple gave nse to many disputes, more par- 
ticularly between Great Britain and the 
United States, and it was not till the passage 
of the Naturalization Act of 1870, that its 
contention was formally abandoned by 
Bntain 

When a person from another country be- 
comes by naturalization a citizen of the 
United States he is invested with every po- 
litical right of natural-bom Americans ex- 
cept one — he cannot aspire to the Presidency 
of the United States 

Naturalization in the United States In 
the following paragraphs are summanzed 
the naturalization laws of the Umted States 

An alien may lie admitted to citizenship in 
the following manner, and not otherwise 

1 He shall declare on oath before the clerk 
of the proper court at least two years before 
hla admission and after he has reached the 
age of eighteen years, that it Is bona fide his 
intention to become a citizen of the United 
States and to renounce allegiance to any 
foreign state or sovereignty 

2 Not less than two years nor more than 
seven after he has made such declaration he 
shall file a petition, signed by himself and 
verified, lij which he shall state his name. 
Place of residence, occupation, date and place 
of birth, place from which he emigrated, name 
of the vessel on which he arrived, the time 
when and the place and name of the court 
where he declared his Intention of becoming 
a citizen, if he Is married, ho shall state the 
name of his wife, the country of her nativity 
and her place of residence at the time the 
petition is filed, and If he has children the 
name, date and place of birth and place of 
residence of each child living The petition 
shall also set forth that ho is not a disbeliever 
In or opposed to organized government or a 
member of any body of persons opposed to 
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organizes government, and that he is not a 
polygamist or a heliever In polygamy, that he 
intends to become a citizen of and to live per- 
manently in the United States The petition 
shall be verified by the affidavits of at least 
two credible witnesses who are citizens At 
the time of the filing of the petition there 
shall be also filed a certificate from the de- 
partment of commerce and labor stating the 
date, place and manner of his arrival in the 
United States and the declaration of Intention 
of such petitioner, which certificate and de- 
claration shall be attached to and be apart of 
his petition 

3 He shall, before he Is admitted to citi- 
zenship, declare on oath in open court that he 
will support the Constitution of the United 
States, and that he absolutely renounces all 
allegiance to any foreign prince, potentate, 
stat% or sovereignty 

4 It shall be made apparent to the satis- 
factiotc of the court admitting any alien to 
citizenship that immediately preceding the 
date of his application he has resided con- 
tinuously within the United States fl\ e years 
at least, and within the state or territory 
where such court is at the time held one year 
at least, and that during that time he has 
behaved as a man of good moral character, at- 
tached to the principles of the constitution 
In addition to the oath of the applicant, the 
testimony of at least two witnesses, citizens 
of the United States, as to the facts of resi- 
dence, moral character and attachment to the 
principles of the constitution shall he re- 
quired 

B He must renounce any hereditary title 
or order of nohlllty which he may possess 

6 When any alien who has declared his 
intention dies before he is actually naturalized 
the widow and minor children may, by com- 
plying with the other provisions of the act, be 
naturalized without making any declaration 
of intention 

Immediately after the filing of the petition, 
the clerk of the court shall give notice there- 
of by posting in a public place the name, na- 
tivity and residence of the alien, the date and 
place of his arrival in the United States and 
the date for the final hearing of his petition 
and the names of the witnesses whom the ap- 
plicant expects to summon in his behalf Peti- 
tions for naturalization may be filed at any 
time, but final action thereon shall be had 
only on stated days and in no case until at 
least ninety days ha\e elapsed after the filing 
of the petition No person shall be naturalized 
within thirty days preceding a general elec- 
tion 

No person who disbelieves In or who is op- 
posed to organized government or who is a 
member of or afilliated with any organization 
entertaining and teaching such disbelief in or 
opposition to organized government shall be 
naturalized 

No alien shall hereafter be naturalized or 
admitted as a citizen of the United States who 
cannot speak the Hogllsh language This re- 
quirement does not apply to those physically 
unable to comply with It, or to those making 


homestead entries upon the public lands of 
the United States 

Naturalization m Canada When a per- 
son seeks to become a citizen of Canada the 
act involves naturalization as a subject of the 
British Bmpire B^ore seeking the privilege 
the candidate must have resided withm the 
British Empire five years and in Canada one 
year An ahen woman who mames a Brit- 
ish subject acquires Bnti^ citizenship 

NATURAL SELEO'TION, a phrase fre- 
quently employed to indicate that process in 
nature by which those plants and animals best 
fitted for life under the conditions in which 
they are found, survive and spread, while 
others die out and disappear Allowing for 
slight variations, each pair of plants or am- 
mnls tends to produce more than two like 
themselves, and hence in tune they would fiU 
any locality with individuals requiring the 
same food and environment In time, ac- 
cording to the theory, the locality becomes 
very much crowded and the weaker individ- 
uals are driven out m the so-called ^'struggle 
for existence,” thus illustrating agam the 
"survival of the fittest” 

Of course, natural selection does not act 
suddenly, but operates noticeably only in a 
senes of many generations Horeover, it 
would not be possible were the mdividuals of 
each generation exactly like their predeces- 
sors But children are never exactly like their 
parents, there are always vanations which 
are intensified more or less by the surround- 
ings If natural selection acts at all, it is 
operative throughout the whole umverse, from 
the lowest forms of animal life to man him- 
self Darwin first advanced this theory, 
which IS not accepted by all scientists m every 
particular See BiiKEiiurr, Evolution 

NATURAL THEOL'OGY, a systematic ar- 
rangement of all the knowledge man possesses 
of the attnhutes and the hemg of the Creator 
This knowledge is derived from consideration 
of nature and through philosophical study 
of aU surrounding phenomena, and is the ap- 
plication of the principles of science to the 
assumption on which reh^on is based Nat- 
ural theology attempts to prove the existence 
of God through the contemplatiofl of nature 
Socrates, Aristotle and Plato taught the ex- 
istence and the unity of God by means of the 
study of nature and human life More mod- 
em philosophers assume that all existing 
phenomena reveal the character of the Being 
which organized the worlds. 
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ATURE STUDY. Of all 
the books that diildren 
may read and study there 
IS none as fascinating or 
so comprehensive as the 
Book of Mother Nature 
It presents to those Tvhose 
eyes are open and whose 
senses are alert matenals 
on all the natural sciences 
— ^botany, zoology, physi- 
ography, geology It 
spreads before the ob- 
server flowers of every 
hue, and birds and insecte 
m countless variety; it 
permits investigation of 
such marvels as the ger- 
mination of plant life and the transforma- 
tion of the crawling caterpillar into a 
gorgeous butterfly 

Tiom that book the child learns at first 
hand — 

**How the tortoise hears his shell. 

How the woodchuck digrs his cell, 

And the ground-mole sinks hts well, 

How the robin feeds her youngr, 

Haw the oriole’s nest Is hung, 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries arrow” 

The inclusion of nature study among the 
regular school subjects is a comparatively 
modem step, but one which now has the en- 
dorsement of the majority of educators Its 
jyorposes may be summarized as follows: 

(1) To train the child’s powers of obser- 
vation 

(2) To ffive him insight into the form, 
structure, characteristics and uses of all ob- 
jects of nature, especially those belonging to 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, with 
which he comes in daily contact 

(3) Through this acquaintance to lead the 
child to form a right attitude towards all ob- 
lects which aftect his life, to use all things 
economically, to prevent waste and destruc- 
tion and to be kind to insects and animals 

(4) To lead the child to see the relations 
of various subjects to one another, as the re- 
lation of plant life to animal life and the de- 
pendence of occupations upon the geographi- 
cal conditions of the locality in which he lives 

(6) To give the child the power to discover 
things for himself 

(6) To show the connection between the 
work of the school and the work of the home 

Suggestions for the Teacher. With the 
exception of those children livmg m the con- 
gested portions of large cities, all children 
have some knowledge of the plant and ani- 


mal life of their locality and of the difier- 
ent forms of water, as vapor, ice and snow, 
but tbeir observation has not been systematic, 
and much of tbeir knowledge is unclassified 
The first work of the teacher is to tram her 
pupJs to habits of systematic observation 
This may be accomplished by observing the 
following plan of procedure: 

(1) With joung children, especially those 
In the flret and second grades, study objects 
as wholes If the object is a pansy, use the 
entire plant 

(2) Question skilfully, so as to direct the 
pupil’s attention to the facts in the order In 
which they should be learned, so as to enable 
him to see the relation of these facts to one 
another. 

(3) 3[jead the pupil to discover for himself 
the facts which he should learn Be should 
not be told what he can learn from his own 
observation 

(4) Iret each lesson depend as much as 
possible upon what has been learned in pre- 
vious lessons 

(C) Secure from the pupils definite state- 
ments, in good Dngllsh, of the facts they have 
learned 

(6) I«Gad the pupils to discover the uses of 
the objects studied 

(7) Keep the work within the capacity of 
the class In the first three grades minute 
analysts of objects should not he attempted 
Children in these grades easily grasp the re- 
lations of the large parts of an object, as the 
root, the stem, the leaves and the blossom of 
a plant, but they are not prepared for the 
study of the parts of these dllferent organs 
Besides, there is much more profitable work 
that they can do in these grades The chil- 
dren of the third grade will enjoy studying at- 
tachments of seeds, by which they are scat- 
tered, and in spring, the germination of beans, 
peas, corn, squashes, pumpkins or other large 
seeds 

The plan outlined above for primary 
grades constitutes the foundation of work 
in more advanced grades The teacher 
should adhere to the principles here set forth 
and elaborate upon the plan as the needs of 
the class require 

Material, In the selection of material the 
teacher should be guided by the locality, the 
season and the condiiiozis of her class She 
should sdect the material with a view to 
reaching a definite end through the nature 
study work In the autumn the preparation 
of plants and animals for winter is a theme 
which affords many interesting lessons, such 
as the withering and falling of the l^ves, 
the ripenmg of fruit, the scattering of seeds, 
the migration of birds, the storing up of food 
by some aniim ps and the burrowing by 
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others During mnter the study of frost, 
ice and snow and the weather will furnish 
many lessons of interest to the younger 
pupils, while the older ones may he interested 
in studying the harls, wood and plan of 
hrancbing of the different trees common to 
the locahty In the spring, the awakening 
of hfe in the plant and animal kingdoms is 
of interest to ^ In rural schools the study 
of the life history of insects mjunous to vege- 
tation and of means for preventing their 
ravages is an interestmg and profitable line 
of work. The ingenious teacher will find 
means to use profitably the abundance of 
matenal at her disposal 
How to Use These Volumes. The makers 
of this set of books recognized the impor- 
tance some phase of this subject assumes in 
most courses of readmg and m every care- 
fully outlined plan for general study The 
mvestigahon of every phase of nature is 
qmte naturally never attempted by any one 
person, yet some of its departments are con- 
stantly drawn upon by young people in 
many ways to furnish con^butions to their 
classified knowledge laterally hundreds of 
articles appear in alphabetical order in these 
volumes which m authoritative manner ex- 
plain the facts of plant and animal life 
Birds Children are interested in birds, 
and while they cannot classify the species 
and families, 3 on, teacher or parent, will 
find such classification helpful in your work 
with the little people and useful in your 
OTsn advanced study “Without mention- 
ing one of more than 200 birds discussed 
in these volumes, we give below their 
dinsioDs, and one group can easily he studied 
without reference to any other 


BIRDS 


Birds or Prey 

Scratchers 

Creepers 

Sea Birds 

Fishers 

Swixnmera 

Berchers 

Waders 

Blgeons 

Rtinners 

Weak-footed 

Plants The wonders of nature 


where more strongly emphasized than in 
the study of plant life The subject is ex- 
ceedingly broad; children are most mter- 
ested in flowers, because attracted by beau- 
tiful forms and coloring, later they see other 
marvels in growing leaves and stalks, and the 
great diversity of plant life makes an appeal 
it IB difficult to resist 

^fhis work contains articles on more than 
600 specimens of nlant life, and each is 


described in its proper alphabetical order 
m the volumes The student, teacher or 
parent can quickly arrange a study plan 
based ol any phase of plant life by exam- 
ining the following table of sub-headmgs 
under which the hundreds of articles are ap- 
propriately grouped 


PX.&NTS 


Animal-eating 

Herbs 

Aquatic 

Medicinal 

Creepers 

Mosses and Xiichens 

Desert Plants 

Nuts 

Diseases of 

Parasitic 

Dye Plants 

Fruits 

Ferns 

Fungus 

Fiber Plants 

Garden Vegetables 

Flowers 

Grains 

Forage 

Grasses and Sedges 

Parts of Plants 

Spice-yleldlng 

Plant Products 

Trees 

Seaweeds 

Tropical 

Shrubs 

Weeds 

Small Fruits 

Unclassified 


hisects It IS a mistake to class all msects 
as mjunous Jfany are pests, it is acknowl- 
edged, but this IS untrue of some We often 
wonder what reason there can be for the 
existence of numerous species of insects, 
possibly we have not classed them as in- 
jurious, but at least we have maintamed a 
strong prejudice against them This has 
been frequently brought to our attention 
when an investigator, studying msect hfe, 
has proved that some particular object of 
our disapproval is of great benefit to man, 
in one way or another For instance, we 
know that the ladybird, which is not a bird 
hut an insect, protects vegetables from plant 
lice So far as we yet know, the world would 
be better off without our great variety of in- 
sect life, hut we may learn in tune that onr 
present views must be greatly modified 

Insects are very carefully described in 
these volumes m regular alphabetical arrange- 
ment The following list of sub-headings will 
assist the investigator m preparing matenal 
for nature study along this particular Ime: 

IKSECTS 

Ants sugs 

TjapR Butterflies anfl Moths 

ieefles Flie. 

Extending our mveshgabons farther, we 
find that it will profit us, in seeking a well- 
rounded view of nature study, to refer to the 
general articles on Zoology, Botany, Insects, 
Birds, etc , not forgettmg to study the col- 
ored illustrations showmg orders of birds and 
animals 
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Wonder Questions in Nature Study 


i I Why do tlie leaves drop oS tbe trees in 
LI the f aU? 

I ‘ DuriQgr the springr and summer months the 
;j leaves are working' hard manufacturing 

I - food for the trees, absorbing carbon 

I I dioxide, giving ofC oxygen, and sending in- 
to the air surplus water which has olr- 

^ i culated through the plant tissues As wln- 
1 1 ter approaches the food materials found 
in the leaves are absorbed by the branches 
and roots of the trees, to be stored away 
j ~ during the cold months The leaf then 
i withers, for its work Is done, and across 
I Its base Is formed a layer of hard cells 
( ^ This marks the place where it breaks off 
The fall of the leaf in northern regions is 
^ ^ a wise provision of Nature, tor during the 
cold months the root of a tree cannot ab- 
i sorb much soil water from the frozen 
I earth, and if the broad-leaved trees kept 
- i their foliage the leaves would give off so 
^ * much water the trees would dry up and 
"I die Again, in the countries where there 
1 1 Is a heavy snowfall, the branches, if 
I < covered with leaves, would he so laden 
" k with snow that they would suffer injury 
Is Evergreen trees, which keep their leaves 

I ‘ the year around, have long narrow leaves 

I I which cannot hold the snow 

What are the oldest living things in the 
r wid? 

* I We have heard of certain animals living to 
1 1 be several hundred years old, but some of 
» i the **Blg Trees” of California are older 
^ i than any creatures alive today The 
|j largest of these forest monarchs are prob- 
I ably 7,000 years old, and they are still 
I j flourishing, while the trees of average size 
i I have been growing for more than 2,000 

I * years 

Why are some teas hlack and others 
green? 

[: Black teas and green teas do not come 

I I from different varieties of the tea plant. 
P The difference In color is the result of two 
If methods of preparation Black tea leaves 
i I undergo a sort of fermenting process That 
» ^ is they are spread out until certain chemi- 
1 “ cal changes take place that cause the black 

color In preparation of green teas the 
I leaves are placed in a firing machine soon 
I after they are picked, which prevents fer- 
< mentation by closing the pores Oolong is 
! a partially fermented tea which is black in 
I color but has the flavor of green tea 

What are the silk and tassels on com? 

I Bach corn plant bears two kinds of 
£ flowers those that produce stamens and 
^ those that produce pistils The tassels are 
I the staminate and the silk the pistillate 


flowers Tassels grow on the stalk and silk 
on the ear There is always one silk for 
each kernel of corn, and there are about 
800 kernels to an ear 

'Wliat causes a kernel of pop com to 
‘‘pop”? 

The kernels on an ear of pop corn have a 
very hard, strong outer coat When a ker- 
nel is shaken in a popper over a hot Are 
the beat transforms the moisture Inside the 
kernel into steam When this steam gen- 
erates sufllclent force it bursts open the 
kernel, which literally turns inside out 
with a popping sound 

How does a cricket sing? 

The familiar sounds made by this Insect 
are not produced by Its mouth, as many 
people suppose, but by its wings On the 
lower part of each forewlng there are a 
number of little ridges which form a sort 
of rasp, or flle, and on the inner margin of 
the wing there is a hardened portion which 
may be called the scraper When the 
cricket wishes to **8ing” he lifts up his 
forewings and moves them In such a way 
that the flle on one wing rubs against the 
scraper on the other This makes the wing 
membranes vibrate and produces the 
sound Only the males are equipped with 
this musical apparatus 

Of what IS the spider’s weh made? 

The gauzy web of the spider is made of a 
sticky fluid that hardens into silk when 
exposed to the air At the end of the 
spider's body there are three pairs of spin- 
nerets, consisting of a number of small 
tubes that connect with glands in the 
abdomen These glands secrete the sticky 
fluid When the web Is to be spun the 
spider lifts its spinnerets In the air, and 
by gently pressing them against some ob- 
ieet makes the fluid run out in the form of 
fine threads, which harden in the air Usu- 
ally the spider spins a strand across the 
space where Its web Is to be hung, and 
then fastens other threads to the first one 
near the middle These threads form the 
radiating spokes of the fafrylike wheel 
which is to be a prison-house for many 
an unwary insect 

Wkere docs the snail get its ^ell? 

The snail makes its shell itself, for the 
hard covering is formed of a limy suk- 
stance secreted by the skin of the little 
animal Snails build their shell coverings 
in the same way that oysters and other 
molluska do 

How do oysters eat? 

To look at an oyster one would not suP* 
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U pose that it had a mouth. It has, howe'v er, 
R and this consists of a funnel-shaped open- 
ing* at the narrowest part of the body 
About the opening are a number of tiny 
projections which strain out from the sea 
water all sorts of plant and animal organ- 
n isms, too small to be visible to the naked 
r| eye A short grullet joins the mouth to a 
^ stomach. Digestion is also aided by a liver 
U and a colled intestine 

y 

I.] What animals help to hmld islands? 

p Ihese builders are minute, jell>llke anl- 
c.| mals called polyps, which have the power 
n to secrete a limy substance and build it 
-3 around them like a shelL Anchored in the 
bed of the sea, millions of polyps working 
i\ through countless years have built up 
I'l colonies of shell formations which have 
H finally projected above the sea level This 
n shell is known as coral, and is one of the 
most beautiful things in the ocean It 
^1 takes on lovely, fiowerlike forms, and has 
y many different colors Polished, reddlsh- 
pink coral is xised extensively to make 
I,' necklaces, as everyone knows The coral 
p structures sometimes form broad barks, or 
reefs along the shores of continents, and 
sometimes they form rings in the water 
Z, The latter are called atolls The hlaldive 
^ Islands, in the Indian Ocean, are atolls 
I There is a chain of coral reefs along the 
y coast of Australia which is over 1,200 miles 
in length. 

P Where do pearls come from? 

Pearls are made by pearl ousters, especially 

0 by a species found in tropical seas On the 
^ Inside of the oyster shell may be seen a 
^ hard, shiny substance of various colors 

This is called mother-of-pearl, and la the 
•| inner layer of the limy substance which 
j the ouster secretes to form Its shell Some- 
[s times an object gets into the shell and 
i-f irritates the oyster's soft body The anl- 
'l mal then secretes mother-of-pearl about 
.1 the troublesome body and this forms a 
'I pearh 

1 Hov do fishes hreathe? 

Fishes breathe by means of gills, placed 
' in the sides of the head There are four 
pairs of gills, and they are made up of 
numerous tiny projections of skin, sup- 
ported by bony arches A current of water 
, Is kept constantly flowing over the gills 
. as the fish alternately opens and shuts its 
mouth, and as the water circulates through 
[ them the gills extract oxygen from it. A 
fish brought to land has no means of get- 
” ting oxygen, for the gills cannot extract 
[i it from the air Therefore It dies of stiff o- 
-I cation 
u 

J Where do the spots on hird*s-eye maple 
•| come from? 

*} Though birds-eye maple when polished la 

- 


a beautiful and expensive wood, the small * 
round spots that are so prized are the I * 
result of Injury to the bark Usually when ^ 
the bark is injured the trunk begins to \ * 
sprout and soon sends out a number of H 
weak little twigs Fach of these twigs * ^ 
becomes the center of a series of wood ‘ * 
rings that give the wood its attractive |* 
markings 1 1 

What floirer is used hy tailors to raise » j 
nap on cloth? , ^ 

Strange to say, no device has ever been i i 
in\ euted which serves the tailor s purpose ^ 
quite so well as the flower heads of the 
teasel The flower heads are stiff enough M 
to raise the nap, but if they meet an ob- I 
structlon they will break off instead of ‘ 
tearing the material, as a metal device P 
might do The flower heads are cut in two j | 
and fastened to a cylinder which revolves | j 
against the cloth, the largest flowers being ’ > 
used for blankets, and the smallest ones ^ 
for broadcloth. 1 1 

Where does cork come from? 


Cork Is the outer layer of hark found on ^ | 
a small evergreen tree that grows in Spain " 
and Portugal It is composed of thickened a 
walls of cells which have lost their living I 
contents Cork is cut from the tree in | 
oblong strips, and if care is taken not to I 
bruise the tree new layers form as long | 
as the plant Is in good condition Baw | 
cork is covered with a rough, woody layer, * 
and before the substance Is fit to be made I 
Into bottle stoppers, fish-net fioats, etc , it , 
has to be scraped and boiled 


Where do we get rnhher? 

Rubber is also the product of a tree, though 
it does not grow in the form in which we 
use it. The rubber tree is a warm-weather 
plant, and is found abundantly in the trop- 
ics This tree yields a whitish juice, from 
which the rubber is extracted by evapora- 
tion of the liquid The gatherer sticks a 
paddle Into a pail of the juice and then 
holds the paddle over a smoldering fire 
When the water evaporates a thin coating 
of rubber is left on the paddle, and after 
this process has been repeated several 
times enough rubber accumulates to be cut 
off and rolled into a ball The crude rub- 
ber is then sent to factories, where it Is 
put through various processes and made 
ready for the market. 

Wky does a dog tnm around liefore lying 
down? 

This habit is supposed to be an Inherited 
one In the days when all dogs were wild 
they used to trample down the grass to 
make a good place to rest in, and though 
our domestic dogs do not need to do this, 
they go through the same performance 
through instinct. 


1 

8 

11 
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j-' Hov does a cliameleon change the color 

I ^ of its skin? 

, ' The outer skin of this Interesting lizard 
g is colorless, in the deeper layers of skin 
® ^ there are cells containing- pigment, or 

* * coloring matter When the creature Is 
j" frightened ana wishes to become incon- 
spicuous it can change to the color of Its 
surroundings hy shifting the pigment 

I I grains toward or away from the outer skin 
U Usually it has a grass-green color, but it 
1 1 can assume various shades ranging from 
1 1 emerald to dark bronze 

I i Wliat IB tlie rattlesnake’s rattler made 
?; of? 

I The rattle is a series of thin, horny rings, 

I loosely attached to and overlapping one 

* another When the snake shakes them 
they produce the rattling sound The 
rings are outgrowths of the skin at the 

I end of the body Bach time the skin is 
’ I shed a ne-w ring forms, and so the oldest 

* rings are the smallest, for they grow on 

I I the body of the >oung snake Successive 
” rings become gradually larger until the 
Is creature is full grown Since the skin is 

shed several times a year, the age of a 
1 1 snake cannot be told by the number of 

11 rings 

1 2 What aiumal carries ‘mth it an electnc 
i . battery? 

if There are several species of fish which 
- * have special organs capable of giving an 
I electric shock In South American waters 
J J there is found a long, snakelike eel which 
I ] has an electric apparatus on the underside 
I of the tail With this organ the eel can 
s stun an animal as large as a horse 

5 Why do dogs hark? 

I The barking of dogs 5 b believed to be their 
1 attempt to talk to their human masters 
1 It Is a sort of imitation of human speech, 

‘ This theory is held because wild animals 
I that are most closely related to dogs do 
I not bark They yelp and howl, but they 
do not make the barking sounds of the 
I domesticated dogs 

“ Do talking parrots have hmaan intelli- 
gence? 

35 No, these birds are clever at Imitating the 
speech of human beings, but they are mere 
Imitators Probably the greater part of 

I what they say has no meaning to them, 
though they may learn after a time that 
such expressions as, “Polly wants a crack- 
* er" will bring desired results Parrots 
I have only bird minds, no matter how 
I cleverly they chatter 

^ How do deep-water fishee see? 

I Down deep in the ocean, where no sunlight 
*1 ever penetrates, it is as dark as night, and 
i 

I- «»— ,«S w M I — I1WIW ■< urimlmiiiiiiii] 


some of the fish in those depths are blind, 
because their ejes ha\e de^'cnerated or j 
disappeared Others, however, carry little \ 
lanterns with them, In the form of phoa- I 
phorescent lights The light-giving organa | 
are on the sides of the body, either in the * 
head or near the tall Though these nat- 
ural lanterns aid the fish In making their I 
■nay about, they also reveal the where- 
abouts of their possessors to enemy fish 
Hence they are not entirely an ad\antage 


How do seeds travel about? J 

The wind is the most important distributor 2 
of seeds It Is interesting to know that J 
some seeds, such as those of the elm and | 
maple trees, have little membranous flaps * 
that Ber\e as nings and permit the winds j 
to blow the seeds long distances Orchids ^ 
and some other plants ha\ e seeds as flne as 'I 
dust, which float readily in the air Some-' 
times -nhole plants are blown about after i 
the seeds are ripe, as is true of the tumble- 
weed Another interesting groiith is the 1 
pod of the poppy or morning glory, which 
is open at the top When the stalk bends * 
back and forth the seeds are flung out of 
the pod in all directions Animals also 
help In seed dispersal, for the seeds stick ^ 
in their fur and hair and are thus carried I 
about. Birds are especially valuable as 
carriers of fruit seeds These are some of | 
the agents pro\lded by nature that plant 
life may be kept distributed |*« 

What plants steal their nourishment | 
from other plants? 


Plants tihlch exist in this manner are P 
called parasites Good examples of these « 
robbers are the mistletoe and the dodder *1 
The mistletoe Is an attractive evergreen 
shrub that twines about the trunks of such | 
trees as the apple, hawthorn and sj oamore , 

The dodder Is less popular than the mlstle- i 
toe, which does not really injure the host ^ 
it lives upon The dodder produces great I 
tangled masses of threadlike stems, and Is ^ 
very destructive when it gets a good hold 
la a clover or alfalfa field The destruc- 1 
lion of this parasite Is one of the many * 
problems of the agriculturist. 


Do plants ever store up food? ! 

Tes, food Is stored by all plants except : | 
those that live only one season Trees go | 
on living j ear after year, and in some I 
cases century after century If they did j 
not store plant food in their roots during 4 
the winter, they could not put forth leaves j 
and buds In the spring Some of the food- | 
storing plants are our most useful vege- * 
tables The turnip and carrot, for example, s 
store food the first year in their roots, and 
the second year, if allowed to mature, they 1 
use the stored food to build a tall stem , 
that will bear flowers and seeds Man f 
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I finds the roots ot these plants a \er} good 
:j food, and ho cultivates thorn lor the pur- 
' pose of eating- them Another food*8torer, 
the onion, puts Its toodstulls In a bulb 

How docs soil ^ater get into tlie roots of 
plants? 

As thcr reach dovrn into the soil roots dN 
vide and subdivide Into tln> branches 
called root hairs the xv alls of n hlch are 

I cxtrcznci} thin It Is a law of nature that 
two liquids of unequal density separated 
by a thin membrane vs ill mingle with each 
other In the soil we have the water, and 
In the root hairs the denser sap of the 
plant. B> a process called osmosis the soil 

I" water flows through the thin walls of the 
root hairs and mingles with the sap, for 
" the flow (s always toward the denser 
liquid To provide sufllclcnt moisture for 
plants a large extent of root hairs Is ncces- 
sirj Experiments show that 480 root hairs 
ma> be counted on each hundredth of an 
I Inch of root at the end of a corn plant, 

. : t 

J What are the “eyes” of a potato? 

j These spots arc stem buds The edible 
*1 part of a potato Is not a thickened root, 
j but an underground stem or tuber W’’hcn 
j a piece of potato containing **e>C8** Is 
I planted It will develop into a new plant 

-| How docs the cateipiliar change into a 
} butterfly? 

It seems strange that the crawling hairy 
worm we call a caterpillar could ever be- 
<1 come the beautiful winged butterfly, but 

I I it is not so strange when wc learn that 
il when the catorpHI'tr goes Into Us cocoon 
j-* for the resting period It alrcadj has the 

beginnings of wings and butterfly legs 

I i Just behind the head there are throe pairs 

of tiny projections that become the feet 

I I and long legs of the buttern>, and If one 
11 of these Is Injured the developed Insect 

win have an Imperfect leg The cater- 
j pillar also has a pair of folded buds that 
are to be the wings of the coming inscct. 
Durlng the caterpillar existence the crea- 
ture cats and cats and eats, storing In its 
tod> food for the nourishment of the de- 
veloping bullcrflj After a time the cater- 
pillar ceases to cat and envelopes itself In 
a hard, 8hln> case In this it remains in- 
• actl-vc for several weeks, hut all the time 
i Its rudlmontarj wings and legs are de- 
t \ eloping, and it Is being transformed Into 
, a flj Sng creature rinally the case splits 
open, and the perfect Insect emerges The 
butterfly looks small and forlorn when It 
first comes out, as its wings are closely 
folded against Its bod> In the air and 
sunshine, however, It soon becomes a love- 
ly creature 

What canseB to tnm sonr? 

- The souring of milk is a chemical change 


resulting from the action of minute organ- 
isms called ferments, or bacteria These i 
are ev cr> w here present in the air, and they | 
are especially active in warm, moist places * 
That Is why the milk turns sour if It is | 
left standing on a warm day If put In an j 
Ice box, whore the temperature Is low. It M 
will remain sweet a much longer time I 
Sometimes >ou hear it said that thunder ! 
sours milk, but this Js not true People < 
got this Idea because it was noticed that * 
milk often became sour on a day when 
there was a thunder shower On such a * 
da> the air Is usualU warm and moist, ’ 
and BO this Is a favorable time for the 
action of bacteria. The thunder Itself has 
no cScct on the milk 

What makes the bubbles in bread dough? 

'^oast Is a ferment, and when mixed with 
flour and water it changes the starch In 
the flour to sugar and then decomposes the 
sugar Into carbon dioxide and alcohol The 
bubbles in the dough form because the 
carbon dioxide, which is gas rises up 
through the mixture When the bread is 
baked the alcohol evaporates and the yeast 
germs are killed Hence wc cannot taste 
them j 

J i 

How do insects breathe? 1 1 

Insects do not have lungs, like mankind, {| 
nor gills, like flshes Yet they have aver} s 
w onderf ul breathing apparatus Along the | 
sides of the faod> are openings called spir- < 
acles, through which nlr enters These | 
openings connect with a system of elastic i 
lubes, w hlch div Ide and subdivide through- i * 
out the Insect's body, much like the veins } 
in higher animals These air tubes go to t 
every part of the body, and they have such 
delicate walls that oxygen can pass out of 
them into the blood and purify It, as oc- 
curs in our own lungs The air Is circu- 
lated and renewed In the tubes by the 
regular swelling and contraction of the 
Insect's body 

What insect is the most valnable to man? 
Some may think that the bee, which makes 
honey and wax, should hold the place of 
honor, but there Is another Insect, the moth . 
of the silkworm, which produces the fibers 
that form some of our lov ollest and moat j 
costly fabrics Probably an impartial jury * 
would give the award to this industrious * 
creature Silk fiber Is taken from the | 
cocoon which the larva of the silk moth i 
spins These cocoons are plunged into * 
scalding water, then floating threads of *j 
silk are caught by trained workers, and * 
the fibers are wound on reels Each co- f j 
coon consists of one long, very delicate ii 
thread, and a good many have to be twisted I » 
together to make thread strong enough to f ; 
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In many of the aaiacles will be found 
special type lessons The general form of 
ea(^ may be used in connection ■with other 
lessons relating to different members of the 
same species , thus the value of the studies is 
particuiarly emphasised 

Books. There are scores of books on na- 
ture study, treating of both material and 
methods Some of the best of these are 
Flagg^s A Year Among the Trees, Newell^s 
Onthnes of Botany — ^Part I, From Seed to 
Leaf, Part II, Flower and Fruit; Dana’s 
Sow to Know the Wild Flowers; Arnold’s 
Waymarks for Teachers, Hale’s Little Flower 
People, McMurry’s Special Method tn Nat- 
ural Science, Ballard’s Among the Moths and 
Butterflies, Burrough’s Birds, Bees and 
Bright Eyes; Morin’s Insect Life, Dugmore’s 
Bird Somes, Flagg’s A Year with Birds, 
Lange’s Sow to Know One Hundred Wild 
Birds of Illinois (the same author also has 
similar books for Indiana, Missouri, Minne- 
sota and Wiseonsm) , Olive Thome Miller’s 
The First Book of Birds and The Second 
Book of Birds 

Related Articles Consult the following: 
titles for additional information 


Agrricnlture 

Animal 

Aquarium 

Astronomy 

Beetle 

Bird (with list) 
Boys* and Girls' 
Clubs 
Botany 

Fish (with list) 
Flowers (with list) 
Gardening* 
Geography 


Geology 

Germination 

Grasses 

Herbarium 

Insects (with list) 

Kindergarten 

ILianguage and Gram'r 

Plant 

Seeds 

Story Telling 
Tree (with list) 

Weeds 

Zodlogy 


NATURE WORSHIP The rehgions of 
primitive peoples contain many elements of 
nature worship The mystenes of nature, 
which early man could not comprehend, ex- 
cited hiB awe and led not only to worship of 
the great elemental forces, such as fire, but 
of innumerable objects that inspired his ad- 
miration or wonder Animal worship is very 
common in most primitive religions In an- 
cient Egypt several animals were hdd sacred, 
among them being the cat, the bull and -(he 
ibis Snakes have been venerated at one 
time or another m nearly every land They 
have been objects of special reverence in 
Chma Of inanimate objects which have in- 
spired man’s awe and adoration are stones, 
worshiped by the early Lapps, Finns and 
by some Afnean negroes, and certain trees, 
venerated in India, Australia, Peru and else- 
where The celestial bodies were deified 
even by bigbly-eivibzed ancient communities. 


The Persians, Egyptians and Babylonians 
worshiped the sun and moon Sun worship 
has been prominent among the Hindus for 
ages, and was a conspicuous feature of the 
religion of the American Indian 

NAUSEA, naw'shea, or naufsha, the sen- 
sation of sickness, or inclination to vomit, 
similar to that produced by the motion of a 
ship at sea Though the feehng is referred 
to the stomach, it frequently originates m 
disorder of other parts of the body, such as 
the bram or kidneys, or may re^t from 
diock or sudden blows Anyone who suffers 
from chrome attacks of nausea should con- 
sult a physician 

NAUTILUS, navftilus, a genus of ani- 
mals, related to the cuttlefish The pearly 
nautilus, an inhabitant of tropic seas, con- 
structs a spiral shell resembling somewhat a 
snail’s shell but differing from the latter m 
that the coil m its winding course is crossed 
by partitions, which divide it into innumer- 
able compartments As the animal increases 
in size, the spiral mcreases in width and as 
the nautilus outgrows its narrow quarters it 
seals them up behind it The chambers are 
connected by a tube, through which they may 
be filled with air or water, and thus the 
nautilus is able to rise or smk The animal 
which has been said to sail its shell upon the 
surface of the water, is the paper nautilus, or 
argonaut 

NAVAHO, or NAVAJO, ndh'naho, a 
tnbe of Athapascan Indians who have been 
allotted a large reservation in Southwestern 
Utah, Northeastern Arizona and Northwest- 
ern New Mexico About half of the Navahos 
live in this reseive, and the others are em- 
ployed m white settlements in the vicmity or 
keep heids and docks on the plains outside 
These Indians are known especially for their 
skill m making blankets and rugs, which are 
woven from wool of sheep They num- 
ber not far from 28,000. 

NA"VAL ACADTEMY, United States, a 
national school established at Aomapolis, Md , 
in 1845, by act of Congress, for the pur- 
pose of giving instruction to young men who 
would become officers of the United States 
navy Credit for the ongm of the school is 
due to the historian, George Bancroft, who, 
when Secretary of the Navy, urged its es- 
tablishment In Ihe course of the develop- 
ment of the institution it has become the 
lai^est and best-eqmpped naval school m thg 
world The students, formerly called cadets 
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are now known as midshipmen The course 
of study covers four years, including two 
periods of two summer months, each of which 
IS spent on naval ships at sea Graduates 
first fill lower ^ acancies in the naval service, 
and occasionally m the lilarme Corps Promo* 
tions are not rapid, but are certam, in time, 
to all who show ability. 

How Entrance Is Secured In the follow- 
mg paragraphs the laws relating to admis- 
sion to the Academy are sommonzed 

Appointxneiitif Fi\e midshipmen are al- 
lo'aed tor each senator, representative and 
delegate in congress, also the Vice-Presi- 
dent, fi\e for the District of Columbia, 
fifteen each >ear from the United States at 
large and 100 from enlisted men of the navy* 
Fl\e appointments from the District of Co- 
lumbia, IG each year at large and 100 
from enlisted men of the navy are made by 
the President. One midshipman Is allowed 
from Porto Rico, who must be a natUe of 
that island Candidates must be residents of 
the district from which they are nominated 

Examination Two examinations for the 
admission of midshipmen are held each year 
The first is held on the third Wednesday In 
February, under super\ision of the Cl\ll Serv- 
ice Commission at certain specified points in 
each state and territory All those qualify Ing 
mentally, who are entitled to appointment in 
order of nomination, will be notified by the 
superintendent of the Na\al Academy when 
to report at the Academj for physical exam- 
ination, and If ph>sicall> qualified will be 
appointed The second and last examination 
is held on the third Wednesday in April at 
Annapolis Alternates are gUen the priv- 
ilege of reporting for mental examination at 
the same time as the principals Examina- 
tion papers arc prepared at the Academy and 
the examinations of candidates are finally 
passed upon the academic board Certifi- 
cates from colleges and high schools will not 
be accepted in lieu of the entrance examina- 
tions 

Sleutal Xleqnlrcments Candidates will be 
examined in punctuation spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, English composition, United 
States history, ancient history, algebra, 
ph>8tcs, and plane geometry 

Phyaicnl llcqnireineiita All candidates 
must, at the time of their examination for 
admission, be between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty >ears A candidate is eligible for 
appointment the day he becomes sixteen and 
is ineligible on the day he becomes twent>' 
years of age Candidates are required to be 
of good moral character, physically sound, 
well formed and of robust constitution The 
height of candidates for admission must not 
he less than five feet two inches between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen years, and not 
less than five feet four Inches between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty years The 


minimum w eight at sixteen years is 109 
pounds, with an increase of fi^ e pounds of 
each additional year or fraction of a year 
over one-half Candidates must be unmar- 
ried 

Fay* The pay of a midshipman is $7S0 a 
year, beginning at the date of his admission 
hlidshipmen must supply themselv es with 
clothing, books, etc , the total expense of 
which is nearly $300 00 Traveling expenses 
to the Academy are paid by the government. 

Enlistment Each midshipman on admis- 
sion is required to sign articles by which he 
binds himself to se^^e in the United States 
navy eight years (Including his time of pro- 
bation at the Naval Academy) 


NAVAL MILITIA, citizens who are or- 
ganized in a body which supplements the 
Naval Reserve (which see) Its memhei^ 
receive no pay, and are not obliged to serve 
on ships, although this experience is pro- 
vided for all who wish it The government 
loans small naval vessels periodically to the 
states soliciting them, for the purpose of 
drills In times of stress the naval militia 
maj be called into service There was a naval 
mihtia in each of the following jurisdictions, 
all under the direction of an Assistant Secre- 


tary 

1936 


of the Navy, at the close of the year 


Alabama 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Michigan 


Minnesota 
New Jersey 
New Fork 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Virginia 


NAVAL OBSERVATORY, dbmrrfaio 
rify an astronomical observatory established 
at ^V^oshmgton, D C, operated under the 
supervision of the bureau of equipment m 
the Navy Department The huildmgs are 
on Georgetown Heights and comprise an 
office building and observatories for the 
various astronomical instruments used Chief 
among these is the 26-mch equatorial tde- 
scope, which was placed m position in 1S74 
and was at that tme the largest instrument 
of its kmd in the world There are also 
transit instruments, astronomical clocks, 
photohehographs and various other pieces of 
intricate apparatus. The hbrary contains 
32,000 volumes and a large number of pam- 
phlets The work of the observatory consists 
largely m the following up discoveries that 
have been made in other observatories and 
making them practical It also prepares the 
Nautical Almanac and issues numerous re- 
ports and articles pertainmg to astronomical 
subjects 
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NAVAL RESEEVE, m the United States, 
put upon a permanent basis by act of Con- 
gress m 1916, IS a body of men wlio have 
served in the navy for at least four years or 
ivho enlisted in the navy before becoming 
of age, and were honorably discharged. 
Members must hold themselves ready for a 
call to naval service in tune of necessity. 
When so called they have the same status 
as the regularly-enbsted men of the navy 

The naval leserve members are m two 
classes The frst includes those who en- 
list withm four months of discharge, all 
others are in class two. The pay of class 
one membei’S is $30 per year, if then: regular 
service in the navy was less than eight 
years, $60, if service was from eight to 
twelve years, $100, if over twelve years 
Members of the second class receive $12 per 
year. When called to service a clothing al- 
lowance 15 made, and regular naval pay is 
given Bnbstment in the naval reserve is for 
four years 

NAVAL TRAINING STATION, GnEAO? 
Lakes, the largest station of its kind in the 
United States, located on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, thirty-three miles north of Chi- 
cago It was established by act of Congiess 
in 1904, the site, a tract 167 acres in extent, 
was donated by the Commercial Club of 
Chicago In 1911 the station, which then 
consisted of twenty-three buildings, was 
officially opened by President Taft Up to 
January 1, 1917, the normal complement 
was 1,500 men, the course of training was 
such as is usually given appi entice seamen, 
and covered a penod of from four to sis 
months 

The entrance of America into the World 
War caused an extraordmary expansion of 
the station By the summer of 1918 it had 
spread over 1,200 acres and comprised 776 
buildings, nine of them immense dnll halls, 
each capable of accommodating a regunent 
of 1,726 men. The total number of men in 
traming at one time was nearly 50,000, and 
during the entire war penod 121,000 were 
received Of these, 86,779 were transferred 
to sea, while the special schools, fifteen m 
number, graduated 17,356 A (Ireat Lakes 
Band organised by John Philip Sousa bad a 
complement of 1,600 musicians In 1933, as 
a part of the program for national economy, 
the Great Lakes Station was reduced to the 
status of a reserve station, but was restored 
to regular status in 1935 


NAVARRE, navdft/, an indepcndcnl 
kingdom of Old Spam, lying on both sides of 
the Western Pyrenees Mountams. The tern- 
toiy included within its boundones conehtutes 
at present the Spanish province of Navarro, 
sometimes colled Upper Navarre, and a por- 
tion of the IVench department of Basscs- 
Pyrenees, or Lower Navarre Modem Na- 
varro has an area of 4.055 square miles and 
a population of 347,483. The capital is 
Pamplona. Ferdinand the Catholic annexed 
Upper Navarre to Castile in 1512, while the 
norttiem poition passed with Henry IV to 
the crown of Prance 

NAVARRO, KO mWro, Madame See Ak- 
DERSOI7, Marie ANTOiirETrE 

NAVE, the middle or mam division of a 
church intenor, that part extending from the 
chancel to the entrance opposite In Gothic 
architecture the nave is fianked by columns, 
and over it extend lofty arches, much higher 
than the ceding over the side aisles In 
churches that have an aisle crossing m front 
of the chancel, Uie nave is that part which 
extends from this aisle to the church rear 

NAVXGA'TION, tlio science of saihng 
vessels from one place to another, more 
especially the art of diiceting and measuring 
the course of ships and of determining their 
position by observation and computation 
The direct management of the sails, the rud- 
der, the engines and the working of the ship 
generally, though essential to navigation, is 
usually classed ns seamanship In order 
that a ship may be navigated successfully, 
it must not only be a pei*fcct machine, but 
it must be supplied witli accurate charts 
and plans of ports and harbors, with com- 
passes, chronometer, sextant, log and the 
vanous mathematical instruments by which 
observations can he taken and computations 
made. It is by the compass that the direc- 
tion which the ship sails or should sail is 
determmed Though the compass points 
in a northern direction, it does not always 
point to the true north, and its variation 
must be taken into account 

The rate of speed at which a vessel is soil- 
ing is found by the log, which is heaved 
usually at the end of eveiy hour The posi- 
tion of the ship may be obtamed by nofang 
the rate and direction of saihng and the dis- 
tance which has been covered But the 
more accurate way is by taking observation 
of the heavenly bodies with the sextant and 
companng these with printed data, relying 
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upon tbe correct Greeu\7ich time, which is 
given by the chronometer The science of 
tngonometry is mvoived in navigabon, hut 
the operations can he much shortened by 
tables and instruments 

Belated ArticlCH Consult the followine 
titles for additional information 
Chronometer Declination 

Compass Xiog* 

Dead Reckoning- Sextant 

NAVIGATION ACTS, a name given to 
acts passed by the British Parliament in 
1645 and in years following in order to pro- 
tect British commerce, to mjure the ship- 
ping interests of the Dutch and to exploit 
the British colonies 

The Pirst Navigation Act, passed m 1645, 
confirmed and enlarged in 1651 and agam 
strengthened in 1660, enacted that all prod- 
ucts of growth, prodnction or manufacture 
from any country in the world should be 
imported into England only in ships built 
in England or m its colonies and manned by 
Englishmen Another was passed in 1663 , it 
levied prohibitive duties upon goods im- 
ported into the colonies from any but British 
ports and reqmred that certam important 
products of the American colonies should be 
sent directly to England. A little later, 
duties were imposed upon goods shipped 
between colonies, if the same goods could he 
secured m England. Before the end of the 
century, acts directed at the suppression of 
colonial manufactures were passed, and in 
1719 Parliament condemned all colomal 
manufactures as ^^tending to independence” 
Before 1761 at least twenty-nine separate 
acts in restramt of colomal trade and manu- 
factures had been passed, including one pro- 
hibitmg the importation of molasses and 
sugar, from which the Amencans manu- 
factured rum for export. 

The full effect of this pobey of suppres- 
sion was never felt in America, owmg to 
the practice of smuggling, which was con- 
sidered by the colomsts as legitimate, and 
which assumed immense proportions Fur- 
thermore, many of the provisions of the acts 
were favorable to American mdustry, espe- 
cially to dupbuildmg, while certam pnvi- 
l^es were extended to colonial producers 
which were denied to all others However, 
the principle of restnction of trade and 
manufactures was vigoroudy denounced by 
the Amencans, and the persistence of the 
Bntish in this pohey was one of the impor- 
tant causes of the Bevolution. 


Great Bntam long ago abandoned such 
a pohey towards its colonies, just before 
the World War (1914-1919) Germany, 
which insisted upon “freedom of the seas,” 
was sellmg its goods m Bntish ports all over 
the world cheaper than English merchants 
could sell them 

AVY, an arm of govern- 
ment, an instrument of 
law and order, properly a 
policeman of the seas 
The term is apphed to all 
the ships of war of a na- 
tion, including their 
crews, guns and fittings 
The world^s conception 
of the uses of a navy has 
radically changed -with 
the development of so- 
ciety Once it was an in- 
stitution devoted wholly 
to enforcing peace, but 
now it would he difScult 
to convince the average 
man that it is not whoUy 
an implement of war There are two reasons 
for the latter view hlen as a rule do not 
read history correctly, and they are apt to 
draw conclusions from offending examples 
and apply those conclusions to all 
There is a behef that the possession of a 
large and powerful navy is a temptation to 
use it aggressively, for conquest This 
was charged against Germany at the outbreak 
of the World War On the other hand, the 
navy of Great Bntam was much stronger 
m 1914 than any other two navies in the world 
(it has now surrendered that distmction), 
but smee the English ha\ e learned from their 
failures the art of good government the 
Bntish fleet has not been an instrument nsluch 
right-thinkmg peoples have had cause to 
fear 

The Bntish have been masters of the 
seas for a hundred years, everybody admits^ 
but there is no record m all that time of a- 
buse of the power thus held England has 
beheved in and has practiced free trade, but 
ships of all countnes have swarmed m haiv 
bors owned by Great Bntam, and there has 
been no limit upon peaceful development of 
commerce by competing nations Even Ger- 
many, which plamtively cned for “a place 
in the sun” for years before the World War, 
was all the time rmdersellmg Bntish mer- 
chants in Bntish lands all over the world 
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The Legitimate Demand for Navies 
Commercial nations m early days suffered 
from depredations of piratical crews which, 
sailed the seas to roh merchantmen, where- 
ever found. It became necessaiy to send ves- 
sels armed with guns to protect merchant 
vessels from such robbers Here navies had 
their begnming, th^ were built to preserve 
the peace and to make tbe seas safe for 1^^- 
timate commerce As shipping increased in 
volume the number of protecting vessds in- 
creased. In tune nakonal ambitions led to 
strengthening these protecting vessels, and 
ships with many guns appeared. With this 
development of strong sea forces navies be- 
came important elements in war, and no war 
was projected without due consideration of 
the assistance which could be rendered by 
them 

When the Momtor and Memmac battle in 
1862 developed the iron-clad vessel, the seri- 
ous business of building modem competitive 
navies was begun, though the pirates of old 
had disappear^ from the seas, and commerce- 
laden vessels found the ocean lanes eveiy- 
where safe The theory persisted that were 
war vessels to disappear the highwaymen of 
the seas might reappear, and there is truth in 
the assertion, even to-day, but precaution in 
that respect has not been the movmg impulse 
m nav^ development It has been due to 
national distrust, m the mam, although self- 
protection has also hem a motive Smce 
naval vessds have become so important a part 
of modem warfare, the great nations have 
considered it necessary to build navies large 
enough to mamtam their interests on the seas 
agamst all the powers of a possible adver- 
sary. 

How Power Is Divided The greatest 
maritime nation is Great Britain Theoret- 
ically, therefore, that empire should have the 
world’s largest navy, that it may not fail in 
its duty to watch over possessions attending 
to the remotest comers of the earth The 
supremacy of British sea-power was mam- 
tamed for generations, but this primacy was 
surrendered m the mterests of world peace 
m 1921, at the Washmgton Conference This 
conference was called by President 
to effect reduction of arms and to stop com- 
petitive naval buildmg As a result of that 
meeting, it was agreed that the navies of 
Great Bntam and the United States should 
for fifteen years he of equal strength (ton- 
nage), and that Japan’s navy should be 


three-fifths as strong These proportions 
are mdicated by the figures 5-5-3 Prance 
and Italy agreed to equal naval tonnage be- 
low that of the three powers named, the five- 
power strength hemg denoted by the propor- 
tion 5-5-3-1 66-1 66 The actual tonnage to 
be permitted each nation m the Pive-Power 
Treaty signed at the time was as follows 
United States, 525,000, Great Bntam, 525,- 
000, Japan, 315,000, IVance, 175,000, Italy, 
175,000 

Germany had a navy about half as strong 
as that of Great Bntam at the begmnmg of 
the World War, their numbers of ships were 
545 and 304, respectively, their tonnage, 2,- 
714,106 and 1,306,577 JVom the war Ger- 
many emerged without a navy, for nearly aU 
of its naval vessels, to the number of more 
than seventy that had escaped destruction m 
the Battle of Jutland (May 31, 1916), were 
surrendered to the Allies imder the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles 

Under the Nazi government headed by 
Adolph Hitler nearly fifteen years later, that 
dictator declared his mtention to abrogate 
such parts of the treaty as affected national 
defense, and notified the world that he would 
rebuild the German army and navy, regard- 
less of the attitude of the former AJiied na- 
tions Europe was thoroughly alarmed, hut 
Great Bntam reached an agreement with the 
German government whereby the latter 
should limit its contemplated naval construc- 
tion to thirty-five per cent of the tonnage 
allotted to the Bntish nation Prance pro- 
tested this arrangement, because of its tradi- 
tional feelmg of national insecurity m all 
thmgs affeetmg relations with Germany, and 
because it would assure Germany a navy prac- 
tically equal m tonnage with its own, but the 
agreement was not modified, to the manifest 
discomforture of Prance 

Kinds of War Veraels PoUowing is a 
bnef statement of the prmcipal classes of 
warships, the names given hemg those popu- 
larly applied to each class * 

Saperdreadnanerltft the largest warship 
built, Blightly heavier and more powerful 
than the dreadnaught. It Is likely to have 
16-Inch guns 

Xlrcadnnnglit (meaning a fearless person) 
was the most powerful battleship until the 
advent of the superdreadn aught. Vessels of 
these two classes are over 600 feet long and 
have a displacement of at least £6,000 to 32,000 
tons Their guns are of the heaviest caliber 
(not less than 14 inches) and the longest 
range— over twenty miles. 
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Flz)it<>caass Battleablps, a division irhlch of 
course Includes the two superclasses These 
vessels have a displacement above 16,000 
tons, with armor as heavy as the dread- 
naughts and g^ns whose range varies from 
twelve to twenty miles These vessels are 
slow in movement, tor their best speed Is 
from eighteen to twenty-two miles per hour, 
but they are powerful In action The caliber 
of the guns H A and 10 Inches 
Armored CrulscT^, speedier than battle- 
ships, in many Instances as large, and fre- 
quently as heavily armed The displacement 
Is from 9,000 to 14,000 tons, their speed, not 
far from twenty-fl\e miles per hour Their 
armor ts heavy The caliber of the guns Is 
usually 10, 8 and 6 inches, but larger guns 
are in prospect. 

Protected Cmtsers, vessels with light armor 
plate. In length from 300 to 400 feet, and with 
a displacement of 3,200 to 8,000 or 9,000 tons 
Their speed is nearly that of the armored 
cruisers Calibers of guns is 8, 6 and 6 Inches 
Other Vessels The naval equipment also 
Includes small cruisers for scout service, 
torpedo boats and destroyers, submarines 
and gunboats large and powerful airplane 
carriers are recent additions to the service 

hi the TTmted States The history of the 
ITnited States Navy is one of progressive de- 
velopment from the “White Fleet” of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century to the 
large and efficient navy with which the nation 
entered the World War m 1917 At that time 
the Navy had several superdreadnaughts of 
over 30,000 tons, and a large force of battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, and other craft 
The total tonnage of the American fleet then 
was 894,889, slightly below that of France 
After the war demands for a larger navy 
started an ambitious program of construc- 
tion, which was halted when President Hard- 
ing called the limitation of arms conference of 
the powers to meet m Washington in 1921 
The results of that meeting have already been 
desenbed in this article To bring the agreed 
future tonnage of the United States to 525,- 
000, nearly 400,000 tons of fairly effective 
and a large number of obsolete ships had to 
he destroyed New vessels in process of con- 
struction at the time were junked 
The United States m 1936, at the expira- 
tion of the fifteen-year Iimitafaon of construc- 
tion imposed by the Five-Power Treaty, pos- 
sessed fifteen battleships, the newest of which, 
the West Ytrgimaj was commissioned in 1923 , 
the oldest, the ArA-ausaa, dates from 1912 
Heavy cruisers m commission numbered four- 
teen, hgbt cruisers, ten, aircraft earners, 
four, submarines, fifty-four, destroyers, 


seventy-two, mme-sweepers, tweniy-nme, 
submarine chasers, seventeen, and auxiliaiy 
small craft to the number of about one hun- 
dred The Congress of 1935 approved an 
ambitious buildmg program, to result m a 
few years in greatly augmented strength. 
The President of the United States is the 
commander-m-cbief of the navy, he acta 
through the Secretary of the Navy Under 
the naval establishment are many institutions 
for the education and training of officers 
The United States Naval Academy, at Annap- 
olis, IS a school for officers There are four 
naval training stations, the one at Great 
Lakes, lU, being the largest m the world, 
capable of housing 40,000 future seamen at 
one tune 
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NAVY, Depabiment op one of the 
executive departments of all maritime na- 
tions In the United States the office is m 
direct charge of the Secretary of the Navy, 
a member of the Cabinet of the President and 
responsible to that official, who is commander- 
in-chief of the navy The Secretary performs 
such duties as the President assigns to him, 
and has general supervision of construction, 
manning, armament, equipment and employ- 
ment of vessels The salary of the Secretary 
is $15,000 per year See Caeiket. 

NA2'AKETH, a small town m Palesfme 
about seventeen miles southeast of Acre, 
famous as the residence of Jesus during the 
greater part of his life on earth It is beauti- 
fully situated among hills dotted with fig 
trees, olive trees and cypresses The houses, 
flat-roofed, are built mostly of limestone 
The convent of the Annunciation, built by the 
Franciscans in 1620, is said to mark the site 
of Mary’s dwellmg, but the only incontestably 
unchanged and identifiable Biblical site is 
the Virgin’s Spnng The population, made 
np of Moslems, Orthodox Greeks, Umfed 
Greeks, Catholics, Maronites and Protestants, 
numbers about 11,000 

NAZI-ISM, nalii sie t*sin, the name of the 
system of political and social behefs 
adhered to by the National SociaUst 
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party of Germany It is also called Nctaism 
The creed of the party is based on the theory 
of Fascism, as developed m Italy, though it 
IS less restrained in its operation 

The National Soeiahsts were organized 
from bumble begmnings by Adolf Hitler be- 
fore 1930 The German people had never 
ceased being resentful of the humiliation im- 
posed by the treaty v?bich ended the World 
War Hitler, an Austrian who had served in 
the war in the German army, fanned this 
emotional and patriotic feeling into a blaze, 
he promised abrogation of such parts of the 
treaty as were repugnant to German concep- 
tion of right, and his program within three 
years won to him a majority of the people 
He became Chancellor (Premier) Jn the 
Cabinet, and on the death of President Hm- 
denburg m 1934 assumed also the duties of 
the Presidency, refusing the title, however, 
and calling himself Ver Fuehrer (the leader) 
Nazism glorifies the State, the individual 
must live in conformity to ^e mandate of 
Ihe National Sociabst party and the will of 
T>er Fuehrer Accordmg to the Nazi ritual, 
Germany must be wholly an Aryan nation, 
therefore there is no place in the Beich for 
Jews, religious belief may be a secret m the 
heart of the individual, but must not find 
group expression — chur^es are under a ban 
The right of free speech and free assembly is 
demed the people, who dare not utter opinions 
critical of the existmg order, a prison sen- 
tence is the penalty for disobedience of this 
mandate Hitler is the dominating force in 
the government, he is the absolute head of 
the National Soeiahsts, the only political 
party m Germany, all others having been 
forcibly disbanded An election m Germany, 
therefore, expresses only the Nazi viewpomt 



the American Union It is popularly called 
the Tree PiiANTERS* State because J, Ster- 


ling Morton, a Nebraskan and a former 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, m- 
shtuted Arbor Day to supply trees to the 
state’s barren prames. Arbor Day is now 
observed by many other states 
Just south of Nebraska is Kansas, which 
is in the exact geographic center of the 
United States, South Dakota and the Mis- 
souri River are on the north , the same nver 
extends entirely along the eastern boundary 
separating the state from Iowa and Missouri, 
Colorado and Wyoming are on the west The 
area of Nebraska is 77,520 square miles, 
making it fifteenth among the states in size* 
The state fiower is the goldenrod 
Population. In 1920 the population of 
Nebraska was 1,296,372. By the census of 
1930, its populabon had grown to 1,377,963, 
giving it the rank of thirty-second among 
the states, ivith a density of 179 to the 
square mile It has eight cities each with a 
population of over 10,000 Omaha (214,006) 
is the largest city, Lincoln (75,933), the 
state capital, is second in size No other ciiy 
in 1930 had 20,000 people Those next in 
size were Grand I^nd, Hastings, North 
Platte, Fremont, Norfolk and Beatnce 
Nebraska’s most famous mtizens have been 
J. Sterlmg Morton, William Jennings 
Bryan and John J Pershing 

Surface and Drainage. Nebraska forms a 
section of the eastern slope of the great 
plams, and nses, at an average of about ten 
feet to the mile, from an elevation of 850 
feet, at the southeastern comer, to more than 
5,000 feet, on the western boundary, where 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains hegm 
The highest pomt in the state is Hogback 
Mountain, 5,084 feet, m Banner Couniy, 
which adjoms Colorado, the average eleva- 
tion is about 2,500 feet The surface is roll- 
ing prairie, through which rivers have worn 
wide channels Along the Missouri and the 
North Platte are numerous high bluffs, and 
in the northwestern corner is found a section 
of the Bad Lands, or Pierre Shale Hills, 
which occupy a larger area in South Dakota 
These lands consist of bluffs that have been 
fantastically worn by wmd and water into 
many curious and interestmg shapes They 
constitute one of the richest fossil regions of 
the world 

The state is drained directly or indirectly 
into the Missouri A height of land, ^tend- 
mg irregularly from the eastern to the west- 
ern boundary through the northern tier of 
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counties^ separates the streams that flow into 
the Missouri to the north from those that 
flow into the Platte The Niobrara, flow- 
ing eastward along the northern part of the 
state, with its short, spring-fed tributaries, 
forms one of the most picturesque regions of 
the continent, there are m its basin near 
Valentine fifteen beautiful waterfalls, the 
highest of wfaieh are the Arikaree and the 
Pary, each with a precipice of ninety feet 

The Platte, formed hy the North Platte, 
which enters the state near the middle point 
of the western boundary, and the South 
Platte, which enters it from Colorado, flows 
across the southern and central parts to the 
MissouiL Its principal tributary from the 
north IS the Loup, which receives the South 
Pork Loup, the Middle Loup and the North 
Pork Loup and drains a large portion of the 
central and southern part The Elkhom 
enters the Platte from the north, a few miles 
before it reaches Ihe Missouri The Re- 
publican River flows through the southern 
tier of counties, from west to east, about 
tbree-fouxths of the distance across the 
state, and then enters Kansas, the south- 
eastern counties are drained by the two 
Nemahas and their tributaries, flowing into 
the Missouri A number of lakes are found 
in Holt, Brown and Cherry counties 

Climate The climate is warm-temperate, 
and 15 characterized by sudden ehanges com- 
mon to inland regions On the whole it is 
agreeable, exhilarating and healthful The 
atmosphere is dry, and gentle winds pre- 
vail The mean temperature is about 21^ 
for January, and 74* for July, but the ther- 
mometer sometimes falls m winter as low as 
25® below zero and rises as high as 100® 
durmg the hottest months The nights, how- 
ever, are cool, and because of the dryness 
of the atmosphere the extremes of heat and 
cold are not fdt as they are in a humid 
climate 

The ramfall averages about twenty-four 
mcbes, being over thirty inches in the east- 
ern part and from fifteen to twenty inches 
lu the western counties In respect to rain- 
fall, the state is divided into three regions 
the eastern, which receives an abundance 
of ram, the central, receiving usually enough 
for agriculture, and the western, which is 
semiand and requires irrigation About 2 8 
per cent of the tillable land in Nebraska is 
irrigated 

Mineral Resources The minerals are few, 


but the output IS worth annually about $3,- 
300,000 Bmldmg stone is found m most 
parts of the state, there are some 200 lime- 
stone quarries in operation A high grade 
cement rock is also generally distnbuted As 
there are many clay deposits the brick and 
tile mdustxy is important In the south cen- 
tral counties there are also deposits of ochre, 
most of Amenca's pumice stone is found in 
the state Nebra^a at one tune produced 
about one-third of the potash of America 
from the waters of lakes m the sand hill 
r^on of the state 

Agriculture With the exception of lim- 
ited areas m the northwestern and western 
areas, the entire state is covered with good 
soil, consistmg of loam mixed with sand un- 
derlaid by a porous layer of sand or gravel 
Com IS the leading crop and occupies nearly 
one-half of the acreage under eultnation, 
the value of the crop each year is $70,000,000 
or more Wheat, oats and alfalfa foUow in 
order of importance Sugar beets are raised 
in large quantities, and Nebraska is one of 
the important states m the production of beet 
sugar. Stock raising is practiced throughout 
the state, though it receives relatively greater 
attention m the western part, where the nat- 
ural grasses mature and support li\e stock 
through the winter with bttle or no addition- 
al feed Large numbers of horses and mules 
are raised for market, and cattle, hogs and 
^eep are fattened for slaughter Hairy hus- 
bandry also IS an important brandi of agn- 
cultore 

Manufactures Nebraska is not a manu- 
facturing state, though certam mdustnes 
have received considerable attention Chief 
among these is slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, the center of which is at Omaha, which 
is &e third city in importance m this indus- 
try in the Union The second manufacturing 
industry of importance is the makmg of 
flour and other gnst mill products Large 
quantities of starch are made, and there are 
numerous factories for cannmg fruits and 
vegetables and for the manufacture of beet 
sugar The makmg of butter and cheese also 
receives considerable attention 

Transportation and Commerce The state 
is well provided with railroad transportation 
facihties Three important railroads — the 
Chicago & North Western, the C3aicago, Bur- 
lington & Quin<y and the Union Pacific- 
cross the state from east to west The stat§ 
has about 6,235 miles of railways and over 
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li The vallej^ of the great streams are 
1 ^ huge diallow troughs the valley of the 

• North Platte in the foothills, once the 
t flood-plain of a large nver, is m plaegs 
^ i 700 feet below the tahle-land and ten to 
* fifteen miles wide, the present flood-plam 
I IS one to four miles wide 

\ The Missouri is noteworthy for the 
I high bluffs, cut by ravme^ which border 
[ s it almost eontinuousl}*^ on one side 
I i Many springs of considerable size are 
i I found in the foothills, artesian wells and a 

• practically inexhaustible supply of ground 
\ water are found m nearly aU parts of the 
i state 

. The Bad Lands ai e famous fossil fields 
‘ Nebraska has fully 3,300 species of 
' trees, shrubs and grasses, “representing 
1 every branch and nearly every class of the 
i vegetable kingdom ” 

The state has nearly one-half million 

• children of school age, the annual espcn- 
- diture for schools is about $21,000,000* 



Questions on Nebraska [ ^ 

What are thg mam physical divisions | 
of Nehiaska? 

What IS the characteristic form of the 1 1 
valleys of the great nvers? i | 

What day, now observed in nearly all | 
states, was fost observed m Nebraska? | 
What can you say of the variety of | 
v^etation? j{ 

How does the state rank in value of " 
farm products? 

What IS i’ e most impoitant crop? 
What part of the total crop value does • i 
it represent? l| 

Name the four leading manufactunng H 
industries i - 

Of what mmeral has Nebraska practi- 
cally a monopoly? j • 

What are the most important manufac- I a 
tares of Omaha? What per cent of the \ ! 
entire product of the state is furnished ^ | 
by Omaha? 
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190 znilcs of electric lines The Hissoun is 
navigable but the construction of railways 
has rendered it of little use as a waterwa>. 
Kebraska is crossed cast and west by the De- 
troit-Lincoln-Dem er and by the Lincoln high- 
ways Korth and south traffic uses the Com- 
busker, the Kansas Citj -Omaha and the 
Hendian highways, the Oregon Trail and the 
Yellowstone Park Highway Sixteen im- 
portant bus lines operate in the state. Twen- 
ty-two airports have been established 

Education. Illiterates are few — person 
out of S7 among those ten y cars of age and 
over The school fund is obtained from the 
interest on the money prondcd by the sale of 
public lond^ from a state tax, from fines, 
from forfeitures and from the local tax The 
state uxu\crsity at Lincoln is at the head of 
the school system The four state teachers 
colleges arc at Peru, Kearney, TVayne and 
Cha<&on Besides these '?c\ cral important 
secondary schools and colleges arc supported 
by various denominations such as Dana Col- 
lege at Blair, t>ni\ er^ity of Omaha at Omaha, 
Creighton TJniiersity at Omaha, Donne Col- 
lege at Crete, Midland College at Fremont, 
Hastings College at Hastings Kebraska 
Wesleyan Um\crsitj' at Uni\ersity Place, 
Union College at College View, and York 
College at York There arc five junior col- 
leges in the slate 

Other Institutions Since 1912 the state 
institutions haie been in charge of a state 
board of control The school for the deaf 
and dumb is at Omaha, that for the blind is 
at Xebraska City, and the institute for the 
feebleminded is at Beatrice. Hospitals for 
the insane are conducted at Lincoln, Norfolk 
and Ingleside. There arc sailors^ and sol- 
diers’ homes at Grand Island and Slilford, a 
hospital for crippled and deformed children 
at Lincoln, a home for tuberculous pabents 
and a home for dependent children The penal 
msbtntions consi^ of an industrial school 
for boys at Keamty, a girls’ industrial 
school at Geneva, an induptnal home for 
prls at Milford and the state penitentiary at 
Lincoln 

Government The legislature elected in 
1934: was the last one to comprise two 
houses All subsequent legislatures will con- 
sist only of a single house The Ic^slaturc 
meets biennially, and the session is prao- 
bcally limited to ’sixty days, after the first 
twenty days no new bills may be introduced, 
by request of the governor in a special 


message The executive department consists 
of a goiernor, heutenaut-governor, secretary 
of state, auditor, treasurer, superintendent 
of public mstruction, attorney-general, com- 
missioner of public lands and buildings, and 
three railway commissioners, each elected for 
two years The judicial department embraces 
a supreme court, distnct courts and coun^ 
courts The supreme court comprises seven 
judges, elected by popular vote for six years 
Each county has a county judge, whose term 
IS hvo years 

History Nebraska was probably visited 
by’ Coronado as early as 1541 In 1673 the 
Platte and Missouri districts were mapped 
by Marquette The present Nebraska formed 
a part of the Louisiana Purchase of 1803, 
and in lS04r-1805 it was lusited by Lewis 
and Clark As early ns 1825 white settle- 
ment was begun, the first towns being 
founded at Omaha and Nebraska City After 
a long struggle, m which slavery played an 
important part (see Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill), Nebraska was established ns a ter- 
ritory an 1S54, including parts of Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado In 1863 
it was reduced to its present limits 

Nebraska became the thirty-seventh state 
on March 1, 1867, and Lincoln was made the 
capital m the same year The struggle for 
statehood was prolonged by differences be- 
tween President Johnson and Congress over 
the state constitution 

Smee the organization of the Hepublican 
Party in Nebraska in 1858 control has swayed 
from Republicans to Democrats except dur- 
ing the period of Populist influence, 1894- 
1904 The Cml Admmistrative Code Act of 
1919 combined the 25 admmistrative agencies 
of the state mto six departments finance, 
labor, trade, agnculture, public works and 
public welfare Cities of more than 5,000 peo- 
ple are empowered to frame their own char- 
ters and all cities are permitted to employ 
city managers Ahens who have declared their 
intention to become cihzens of the United 
States may vote 


Relntcd Articles Consult the following 
titles for additional Intorinatlon 
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NEBRASKA, Ukivbbsxty of, a coedttc&> 
tional state umversity, founded at Lincoln 
m 1869 and opened m 1871 The university 
comprises colleges of agriculture, arts and 
sciences, law, medicme (situated at Omaha), 
busmess administration, dentistry, engmeer- 
ing, education, pharmacy, a graduate college, 
schools of nursing (at Omaha), music, jour- 
nahsm and a summer school The forty build- 
mgs and other property of the university are 
valued at about $11,700,000 Agricultural 
experimental work is conducted at Union, 
North Platte, Scottsbluff, Alliance and Val- 
entme The secondary school of agriculture 
IS situated at Curtis The annual enrolment 
of students is about 8,500» 

NEBUCHAUMEZZAB, neh u had ne/zur^ 
kmg of Babylon from 605 to 561 b c , was 
the son of Nabopolassar He cheeked an 
Egyptian mvasion under Necho m 605, drove 
the invaders back into Egypt and subjugated 
the mtervening region, Syria and Palestme, 
carrymg to Babylon the sacred vessels of the 
Temple of Jerusalem and the chief Jews into 
captivity When these countries revolted m 
586 he returned, destroyed Jerusalem and 
earned 4,000 Jews into captivity Near the 
end of his reign he mvaded Egypt During 
the peaceful years of his rule he rebuilt m a 
magnificent manner Babylon and many of the 
other cities of his empire, and constructed 
vast temples, aqueducts and palaces Several 
mscnptions relatmg to his reign have been 
found recently 

NEB'ULA, m astronomy, one of the 
luminous cloudbke masses visible on very 
clear nights About ten thousand are known 
The spectroscope has shown that, while a 
large number of nebulae are composed of 
star clusters, others are made up either wholly 
or in part of masses of mcandesceut gas 
Two of the nebulae are visible without a 
telescope, one in the constdlation of Orion, 
the other m Andromeda The latter which is 
the smaller, consists of an oval mass sur- 
rounded with several broken oval nngs The 
Onon nebula is more irregular m shape and 
contains a number of stars Both nebulae 
are of gigantic size; aecordmg to the latest 
theories each is a imiverse in process of 
forming out of the plastic substance and 
gaseous material composing it 

NEB'TTLAR HYPOTH^ESIS, a famous 
theory advanced by Kant and Laplace and 
developed by Sir William Hersehel, which 
attempts to ezplam the movements and re- 


lations of the celestial bodies Aecordmg to 
this hypothesis, the material composmg the 
solar ^tem was origmally a rotating and 
revolving mass of intensely-hot gaseous mat- 
ter, that, owing to the acfaon of gravity, 
gradually assumed a sphencal form As the 
mass cooled and contracted its outermost 
parts became separated from the mam mass 
and were swept by gravity mto a sort of 
equatorial rmg This nng, contmumg the 
motion of the parent mass, m time was brok- 
en and untimately the matter composing it 
was gathered mto a revolving and rotatmg 
sphere As the central mass kept on coolmg, 
other rmgs were successively thrown off, and 
in time the solar system was evolved The 
nebular hypothesis has been superseded by 
the planetesimal hypothesis (see Geology, 
subhead PZanetesimal Hypotheses) 

NECKEB, nakat/f Jacques (1732-1804), 
a French statesman and financier At the 
age of eighteen he became a clerk m a Paris 
bankmg house, and m course of time ac- 
cumulated a large fortune as a banker In 
1777 he was made director-general of fi- 
nances Official corruption under the preced- 
mg reign had caused a large deficit, to which 
the American war made great additions 
Necker endeavored to meet the exigency by 
loans and reforms, and above all, to fund the 
French debt and establish annuities under the 
guarantee of the State His suppression of 
abuses made enemies at court, and be re- 
signed and retired to Switzerland The er- 
rors of Calonne, his successor, as minister 
of finance, occasioned Neckeris recall, m 1788 
In 1789 the advisers of the long succeeded m 
inducmg him to dismiss and banish Necker 
No sooner was his removal known than all 
Pans was m a ferment. The Bastille was 
stormed, and the kmg found himself com- 
pelled to recall the bamriied minister Neck- 
eris first object was to restore peace and se- 
cure safety of person and property But he 
was not equal to the pobtical, or even the 
financial, cnsis, and he resigned m Septem- 
ber, 1790 Neeker’s daughter was the fa- 
mous Hadame de Stael 
NECROMANCY, nel^ro man si, sometimes 
called the Black Art, is a form of divination 
m which the dead are supposed to answer 
questions concerning the future Necro- 
mancy originated m the East and is one of the 
most ancient superstitions It was practiced 
by the Greeks, and the works of Homer and 
other early Gred^ writers contain frequent 
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references to it It is also mentioned m the 
Old Testament, where it is severely censured 
Necromancy was practiced by the nations of 
northern Europe during the Middle Ages, and 
later it was united with sorcery See Spmnv 

KE'OROPOLIS, among the ancients, a 
cemetery in the vicinity of a city, particular- 
ly that of Alevandna. In Egjpt the bury- 
ing grounds were sometimes of vast extent. 
The necropolis at Thebes extended for miles 
along the west bank of the Nile The necrop- 
olis at Ghizeli, dominated h} the Pyramids, 
was another cxtensi\e cemetery of the an- 
cient Egyptians 

NECTAR, neJfiur, m Greek mythology, 
the dnnk of the gods, one of the means by 
winch they retained their eternal jonth See 
Ambrosta, 

NECTARINE, nel'turjn, a species of 
peach ha^'lng a smooth skin and drm pulp 
See Peach 

NEEDLE, a small instrument of steel, 
pointed at one end and ha\ing, at the other, 
an eve, or hole, through which is passed a 
thread for sewing The o'lrhcst needles were 
made of hone, ivory, wood and bronze The 
first steel needles were made in Nuremberg, 
in the latter part of the fourteenth renlury, 
and until the last half of the nineteenth 
centurx needles were made almost wholly 
by hand 

The pnncipal steps in making needles are 
the following. The wire, winch comes to 
the manufacturer m coils, is cut into pieces 
of the length of two needles, called hJanJ:s 
The blanks arc then straightened by being 
rolled on a stone or iron table, after winch 
lbe\ are pointed bj being fastened to a mh- 
ber band, so arranged ns to giNO them a 
rolling motion while the ends arc brought 
against a rapidly re\olnng gnndstonc 
From fiftv to sixty needles can be pointed at 
once After the pointing, the blanks pass 
to a machine which slightly flattens them in 
the middle and marks the places for the ejes 
A second machine punches the eyes, and the 
needles, still joined in pairs, arc then strung 
on two wires They arc then cut apart be- 
tween the ejes, and each wire has a row of 
needles strung on it Tlie heads and ejes are 
then finished, and the needles arc tempered, 
polished, sorted and placed in packages for 
the market. Notwithstanding all the com- 
plicated machinery used in this manufacture 
a needle passes through the hands of seventy 


workmen before the process is completed 
England is the leading country in the manu- 
facture of needles, and those of the best 
quality are made there Most of the needles 
used in the United States are of English 
make 

Needles for knitting, crochetmg, jacquard 
loom weaving, sewing machines and various 
other purposes have their size and form 
adapted to t!ie use for which they are con- 
structed 

XfEGATIVE, a technical term in photog- 
raphj, used to designate a photographic 
plate or film after it has been developed and 
its tones hnic been fixed (made permanent) 
In a negntne all the lights and shadows as 
they appear in a finished picture are re- 
versed, that IS, the parts of a picture which 
show dark areas are light in the negative, 
and tho^e that are light m the picture are 
shown ns dark spots in the negative The pic- 
ture printed from a ncgativ e is called a post- 
tive, this IS what is commonly called a 
pnnt, 

NEGUGENOE, nerfhjens, in law, the 
omission to do that wliicb ought to be done 
When such want of care results in injurj 
to another or when it imohes a wrong done 
to Bocictj, it renders the guilty partv liable 
cither to an action for damages or to trial 
for misdemeanor In law there are recog- 
nized three degrees of negligence, ordtttari/, 
the wont of ordinary care or diligence, slight, 
Iho want of slight care or diligence, and 
gross, the want of nnusunl care or expected 
diligence 

IJEGOTIABLE, ncgo^shcaVl, PAPER, 
written contracts which can be transferred 
A distinction is made between negotiable m- 
struments and aestgnahle instruments The 
former are enforceable by the transferee 
in bis own right, without the nsk of being 
met by anj’ defense tlint would liavo held 
good against the transferrer The latter 
gnes to the transferee only ‘!uch rights as the 
transferrer held The most common forms 
of negotiable instruments are hills of ex- 
change, promissory notes and checks, the 
common characteristic of these instruments 
being that they arc security for, and are 
representative of, money However, these 
instruments are negotiable only when pay- 
able to tlie order of a certain person or to 
bearer, or when endorsed by the person fo 
whom they are payable Sec PnoMissonr 
Note 
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NEGRITOS, nagre'toze, the name given 
to several groups of negrolike peoples — ^the 
Micopies, Sakai, Aetaa, and Tapiro — ^found 
m the Andaman Islands, certain of the 
Philippine Islands, the Malay Peninsula and 
the interior of Kew Guinea The nose is 
small, flattened or turned up at the tip, and 
the hair is soft and frizzled The various 
tribes speak distinct and mutually unintel- 
ligible dialects 

NEGRO, the general name for a division 
of the human race -whose chief characteristics 
are a dark skm, woolly or kinky hair, flat 
nose, thick lips and long skull. The original 
home of the negro is the region in Africa 
from the Sudan to the Tropic of Capncom 
The Sudanese negroes are considered the 
best representatives of the group, another 
important type is the Bantu stock of Central 
and South Africa The Bantu group in- 
cludes sudi well-known tnbes as the Basutos, 
Bechuanas and Zulus In the East Indies, 
New Ghimea, Melanesia (the islands east of 
Australia) and Madagascar there are certain 
negroid tnbes resembling negroes chiefly m 
color of skin, but authonties for the most 
part do not classify them as true negroes 
The same is true of the dwarf negroid tribes 
of Afnca and the Paciflc islands The negroes 
of the Amencas are chiefly of West African 
descent 

Negroes as a race are more emotional than 
white peoples, but authonties are not agreed 
on the prevalent idea that they represent a 
lower int^ectnal type In the United States 
the rapidity -with whidi they became civilized 
has often been contrasted with the aloofness 
of the Indian, whose tnbal instmcts were 
uprooted with, difficnliy. 

Education of the American Negro. Since 
the close of the Civil War systematic efforts 
have been made to give the freed slaves and 
their descendants an education Through 
the agency of institutions like the Hampton 
and Tuskegee institutes thousands of young 
men and women of the colored race have be- 
come self-supporting American citizens In 
the field of elementary education there is 
much to be done The Umted States Office 
of Education has issued a report on the 
sub;}ect, in which it was stated that there is 
a piessmg need for increased public school 
facilities for negroes, and an equally press- 
ing need for competent teachers Improved 
conditions are expected from this realization 
of the situation 
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NEGRO RAGE, or BLAOK RACE. See 
Races op Men 

NEGUS, the title of the king of Ahyssmia 
This ruler’s full title is negus negustx^ mean- 
ing king of Ungs 

NEHEMIAH, a distmguished and pious 
Jew, bom in captivity, who was made the 
cup-bearer of Aiinxerxes, king of Persia 
He was sent (445 b o ) as governor to 
Jerusalem, with a commission to rebuild the 
walls of that city, thus protecting it from 
attack He did much to promote the city’s 
prosperity and instituted many reforms He 
went to Jerusalem again in 433, this time for 
the purpose of enforcmg certain Jewish ob- 
servances and of abolishing certain abuses 
among the Jewish people The hook of 
Nehemtali is an account of his activities 

NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER. See Cou- 
JEUNITV Center 

NELSON, B C , on the Kootenay River, 
twenty miles west of Kootenay Lake It is 
on the Canadian Pacific and the Great 
Northern railways, is the center of the min- 
mg industry of the region and produces sil- 
ver, gold, coal, lead, copper and zmc 
Population, 1931, 5,992. 

!I^LSON, Horatio, Viscount (1758-1805), 
the most celebrated of English admirals At 
the age of twelve he entered the navy as a 
mid^ipman, and was rapidly promoted On 
the outbreak of the war with the Erench 
Repubhc he was made commander of the 
Agamemnon, a vessel of sixty-four guns, and 
assigned to the Mediterranean He assisted 
at the siege of Bastia and at Calvi, losing 
his right eye m the latter engagement Eor 
his bnlhant maneuvers at the Battle of Cape 
Saint Vincent he was made rear-admiral and 
was assigned to the task of bnnging troops 
from Elba. He next attacked the town of 
Santa Cruz, on the idand of Tenenffe, but 
was unsuccessful In 1798 he was sent to the 
Mediterranean, he followed Napoleon to 
Egypt, and m the Battle of Aboukir Bay de- 
stroyed the TVench fleet For disobedience 
to orders sent to him m July, 1799, Nelson 
was recalled, but m 1801 he was employed 
on the expedition to Copenhagen, in which 
he effected the destruction of the Danish 
ships and batteries 
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The great period of Nelson’s life begins 
in 1798 'With his nchvities in the Mediter- 
ranean m connection with Napoleon's Eg3rp- 
fcian expedition His brilliant "victory over 
the IVcnch fleet in the 
battle of the Nile 
meant the failure of 
that expedition, since 
it cut Napoleon oS. 
from his base of sup- 
plies 

TV h e n hostilities 
with France were re- 
newed in 1803, Nelson, 
aboard tlie flagship 
Victory and as com- 
mander in chief of the 
fleet, again was active 
in the Mediterranean. 

When the French fleet, 
after a two-\ ears' 
hlochade, slipped out 
of the harbor of Tou- 
lon, Nelson started in 
pursuit and engaged 
it in the conflict Imown 
as the battle of Tra- 
falgar. Although the 
enemy had been joined 
by the Spanish squad- 
ron, he won the victory 
— ^thc greatest "nctory 
of his life, and his last, HORATIO NELSON 
since ho icas mortally ofShe 

wounded — ^in the tu i^ondon 
greatest naval combat of the age It vns 
dunug tbis engagement that Nelson displajcd 
to bis fleet the famous flag signal, '^England 
expects every man to do bis duty ” 

Nelson, althongb frail of body, possessed 
an indomitable spint, and this, together with 
bis quick comprehension and masterful and 
prompt action, gave him the flrst place among 
English naval heroes His body is interred 
in Saint Paul's Cathedral, London 

NELSON RIVER, a nver of Canada, the 
most important stream in Manitoba. It is- 
sues from Lake Winnipeg and after a wind- 
ing course of about 400 miles falls into 
Hudson Bay Numerous rapids and falls re- 
tard navigation, but the nver is navigable for 
steamboats for about eighty miles from its 
mouth 

NELUM'BO, a large family of water 
plants, resembling water lilies, found in 
Northern Africa and in warm rc^ons of 


Asia and of North America The distin- 
guishing feature of the plant is a gorgeous 
blossom, with ensp, satmy petals, characteris- 
tic of bhes, and a thick circular fringe of 
yellow stamens surroundmg a large seed 
receptacle One species with rose-colored 
flowers, the sacred lotus of the Hindus and 
people of Tibet, bos been cultivated smee 
remote times m China and Egypt, where the 
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Showlncr seeds and enlar^rcd receptacle 
roots, stalks and seeds are used as food A 
North Amencan species, with yellow flowers, 
grows as far north as Ontario It is common- 
ly called wafer ehingaapin, but the favored 
name is lotus, or yellow water lily This 
plant gro'^vs abundantly in five localities in 
the United States, notably near Grass Lake, 
Illinois, where there is a thickly-crowded bed 
co\enng 600 acres TVhen the flowers are in 
full blossom tbej’ present a beautiful ap- 
pearance 

NEMEAN, nff me an, GAMES, one of the 
four great national festivals of the ancient 
Greeli, so called from Nemea, a valley in the 
Peloponnesus where the games were celebrat- 
ed m midsummer, every two years The games 
consisted of the usual athletic contests 
EIe\ en of Pindar's odes are in celebration of 
y ictors at the Nemean gomes 
NEM'ESIS, in classical mythology, the 
goddess of fate, who apportions to men 
what they deserve In Homer she is a sort 
of personification of divine justice 
NEOCENE, n^oseen, EPOCH, a term 
used by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey to designate a period in the middle of 
the Cenozoic Era It corresponds to the 
Miocene and Pliocene epochs of European 
geologists See Geoloot, Tebturt Period 
NEPAL, ne pawl*, an independent king- 
dom m the Himalaya Mountains, 'with tradi- 
tional ties with the Government of India and 
Great Britain but entirely antonomons in the 
direction of its affairs, internal and foreign 
A Bnta^ Resident has been accredited to the 
country since 1815 and concerns himself with 
British interests 

Nepal lies between Tibet and British 
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India, IS 500 miles long and its greatest vridth 
IS 150 miles, the total area covering 54,000 
square miles or about the size of the State of 
Arkansas The ruling caste is of Ba;]put 
origin and preserves many of the rights and 
customs of this -wamor clan Command in 
the Nepalese army is hereditary 
Until recent years Nepal has done little to 
develop the vast resources of timber, iron, 
copper, lead and coal. Khatmandu, the capi- 
tal, IS no longer one of the forbidden cities 
to foreigners, its population is 50,000 Pop- 
ulation of the country, 5,500,000, 
NEPHRITE, nefnte, a compact vanety 
of ampbibole, ranging in color from white 
to dark green Numerous carved ornaments 
made from this mineral, chiefly m Chinese 
and Mexican collections, are known as jade 
It was formerly believed that a piece of 
nephrite worn or earned on the person would 
cure kidney diseases, hence the name, derived 
from a Greek word meaning kidney 
NEPHRITIS, mfriHis, the term applied 
to any disease ansing from inflammation of 
the ludneys Bright’s disease, one of the 
most senous of kidney disorders, is desenbed 
in alphabetical order under that headmg 
Any disturbance of the kidneys should be 
caraEully diagnosed by a competent physi- 
cian, as interference with the proper working 
of these organs is liable to affect other vital 
organs Bee Kidnbts 
NEP^IGON. See NiMGOir 
NEPISSING See Nipissing 
NE'POS, CoKi^iiius, a Homan author of 
the first century b g, the contemporary of 
Cicero and Catullus The only extant work 
attributed to him is a collection of short 
biographies These biographies contain 
many errors, but supply information not ob- 
tainable elsewhere 

NEP'TUNE, in classical mythology, the 
god of the sea, known to the Gre^ as 
Poseidon He was a son of Saturn and 
Bhea and a brother of Jupiter and Pluto 
and was regarded as inferior in power to 
Jupiter only Neptune Was not entirely 
satisfied with his share of the umverse and 
attempted at one time to take Jupiter’s 
kingdom from him, in punishment for which 
attempt Jupiter condemned him to serve for 
a time Laomedon, kmg of Troy Laomedon 
set him to build the walls of the city, and 
in this he was assisted by Apollo The 
treacherous Trojan king, however, refused to 
pay to the gods the rewards which he had 


promised, and Neptune, to punish him, 
created a great sea monster, to which a beau- 
tiful girl was sacrificed each year This 
punishment continued until the monster was 
finally killed by Hercules 

Neptune also attempted to acquire the 
supreme power over the city of Athens, and 
for this purpose be entered into a contest 
with Minerva, agreeing that the city should 
he named for the one who created the most 
useful gift. Minerva created the olive tree, 
and this was regarded as of greater benefit 
to mankind than the horse, Neptune’s gift, 
and the city was accordmgly named Athens, 
from Minerva’s Greek name, Athene Nep- 
tune was represented as a man of middle age, 
somewhat resembhng Jupiter, but with less 
of digmty and kindliness m bis aspect He 
rode about over the surface of the sea in a 
chariot drawn bj sea horses, and waves were 
stilled at bis approach 

NEPTUNE, the eighth planet from the 
sun and, eseepting Fluto only, the outermost 
member of the solar system, its mean dis- 
tance from the sun being about 2,800,000,000 
miles It IS about 33,000 miles m diameter 
and about one and three-fifths tunes as far 
from the sun as Uranus, which is next near- 
er It revolves around the sun once in 164 
of our years Neptune is wholly invisible to 
the naked eye, and it is difficult to find and 
study through the telescope It was dis- 
covered in 1846 in a position which had been 
indicated independently by two different 
astronomers* Many had searched for it, and 
it was at last found at the exact pomt where 
it must be to produce the otherwise unac- 
countable motions that had been observed in 
Uranus This is regarded as one of the great 
triumphs of astronomy Soon afterwards it 
was discovered that Neptune has one moon, 
moving about it from east to west Through 
the telescope the planet is so faint and far 
away that little can be learned about it, and 
it appears only as a famt body of bluish 
tint Bee Planet 

NEREIDS, ne^tetdz, in classical mythol- 
ogy, sea nymphs, daughters of Nereus and 
Dons and constant attendants on Neptune 
According to some accounts they were human 
m form, accordmg to others, they had the 
tail of a fish They were usually represented 
as ndmg about in the sea on horses or 
dolphins 

NE'REUS, in classical mythology, the 
father of the fifty Nermds, the wise "old man 
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o£ the sea/’ who lived m a cavern in the 
depths of the Aegean and revealed what he 
knew only by compulsion He was seized hy 
Hercules when asleep , although he attempted 
to escape by assuming various forms, he 
was forced to disclose the whereabouts of the 
apples of the Hespendes 

HRROf (a d 37‘68), a Roman emperor, the 
son of Cneius Homitius Ahenobarbus and of 
Agnppina, the daughter of Germamcus His 
mother’s second husband, the Emperor Claud- 
lus, adopted him, and when Hero was about 
seventeen years old his mother poisoned 
Claudius and secured the throne for her son 
In the year following his accession Nero dis- 
posed of Claudius’ son Britannicus, the right- 
fnl heir, by poison Some 
tune afterwards, to please 
one of his favorites, he 
caused his mother to be put 
to death, and then had his 
wife Octavia murdered. 

The aftairs of the empire 
were at this time in a de- 
plorable state, wars raged 
abroad and general discon- 
tent prevailed at home The 
emperor, entirely lacking m NERO 
restramt, gave himself up to the most disgust- 
ing excesses In July, 64, occurred the burn- 
ing of Rome, Nero, diarged with having 
caused the calamity, to divert popular in- 
dignation accused the Christians and perse- 
cuted them unmercifully His debaucheries, 
cruelties, unjust taxation occasioned several 
unsuccessful conspiracies against him He 
retaliated with wholesale executions, Seneca 
and Lucan hemg victims Thnally the Senate 
openly declared him an enemy to the country, 
and Nero, to escape arrest, stabbed himself 

NERVA, nu/va (a d 32-98), a Roman 
emperor, who displayed great wisdom and 
administrative ability during his reign He 
twice held ihe consulship b^ore his election 
hy the Senate to succeed Domihan m A n 
96 He was in turn succeeded by his adopted 
son, Trajan 

NERVES, wwrues, slender whitish cords 
that start from the bram or spinal cord and 
radiate all over the body, endmg in the cells 
and fibers of the different organs Nerves, 
or nerve trunks, as they are more properly 
called, are not single structures, but are 
bundles of nerve fibers tied together with con- 
nective tissue A particular nerve trunk may 
contam hundreds of nerve threads that are 


distributed to different parts of the body 
The nerve elements of nervons tissue are 
called neurones The connective tissue is 
known as neuroffha. For the character and 
function of nerves, see Nervous System 

Nerves, Cramal, the nerves which ongi- 
nate at the base of the brain and pass 
directly from these centers to the various 
organs of the head and face and the upper 
part of the thorax In structure the cranial 
nerves are more simple than the spinal 
nerves, and m function th^ include both 
sensory and motor nerves (see Nervous 
System) They are arranged in twelve 
pairs The first pair constitutes the nerve 
of smell (see Smell) The second pair com- 
prises the optic nerves, or nerves of sight 
(see Eye, Vision) The third pair has 
nerve fibers distnbuted to the muscles of the 
eyeball, and, together with those of the 
fourth and sixth pairs, these nerves produce 
all the movements of the eye, including those 
of the ms and the eyelids There are two 
roots to the fifth pair, containmg both sensory 
and motor nerves This pair divides into 
three branches, the first sending fibers to 
the r'ucons membrane of the nostrils and the 
muscles of the skin of the forehead and 
upper eyeUd, the second sending branches to 
the lower eyelid, the skin of the nose, 
temples, cheeks, upper Up, palate and the 
teeth of the upper jaw, the third divides 
into three branches and is distnbuted to the 
Side of the head, the external ear, the skin 
of the lower part of the face, the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, the tip of the tongue 
and the teeth and the muscles of the salivary 
glands of the lower jaw 

The nerves of the seventh pair are dis- 
tnbuted to the muscles of the face and arc 
composed almost entirely of motor fibers, 
which control the muscles of expression 
This nerve is sometimes called the nerve of 
expression The eighth pair constitutes the 
nerve of heanng (see Ear) The ninth pair 
contains sensory and motor nerves, and some 
of its fibers constitute the nerves of taste, 
while others extend to the muscles of the 
pharynx and the mucous membrane at the 
back of the nose and phomyx Another 
branch controls the secretions of the parotid 
glands 

The tenth pair, generally known as the 
pneumoffostnc nerve, has the longest and 
most widely distributed trunks The nerves 
are both motor and sensory, and the branches 
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ezd^end to the pharynx, esophagus, larynx, 
mndpipe, lungs, heart, stomach and intes- 
tines, and probably to the liver and the 
kidneys The motor fibers of this nerve 
control all muscles of these organs The 
fibers extendmg to the heart have an in- 
hibitory function, and those extendmg to the 
lungs control respiration The eleventh pair 
controls the movements connected with swal- 


lowmg and the respiratory movements as- 
sociated with any effort The nerves of the 
twelfth pair are distributed to the muscles 
of the tongue and control its movements m 
swallowmg and m speech 
NERVOUS DISEASES, disorders caused 
by changes in the structure of nerve fibers 
or centers due to some irr^ulanty of 
nerve function without actual change m 
structure Such diseases may arise from 
degeneration of mfiammation of nerve sub- 
stance, from pressure of tumors, from the 
lowered nervous action which comes from 
general bad health, and from other causes 
Many diseases of the nerves may he cured 
by a change of habits and observance of 
hygiemc rules 


Related ArticleB. Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM The human body 
may he compared to a great enterprise which 
is bemg conducted by a vast army of labor- 
ers, all working under the supervision of a 
master director He is constantly in com- 
mumcation with his workers, and sees to it 
that th^ so cooperate with each other that 
work IS earned forward harmoniously and 
effectively In the human body the various 
organs represent the laborers, and the ner- 
vous ^tem the directing force Just as a 
business house, an army, or a country must 
have a central supervismg system, so must 
the body The parts of this human directing 
force are the brain and the spinal cord, the 
nerve trunks radiating from them, and the 
ganglia These latter are rounded or oval 
masses that serve as centers from which the 
nerve trunks of the sympathetic system 
radiate (see subhead below) 

The Cerebro-Spinal System This division 
of the nervous system mcludes the brain, the 
spmal cord and nerves branching off from 
them. The sptnal cord is a mass of nerve 


matter filling the canal of the spmal column 
and extending from the medulla oblongata 
to the middle or lower margm of the first 
lumbar vertebra It is about eighteen mches 
long and is divided by deep fissures mto nght 
and left halves, each of which consists of 
anterior, lateral and posterior columns The 
outside of the cord is composed of white 
nerve fibers, and the inside consists of gray 
matter, forming an irregular mass whose 
vertical structure somewhat resembles the 
letter S At the lower extremity the spmal 
cord divides mto a number of nerve trtmks, 
some of which continue downward within the 
spmal column to the sacrum In the lower 
part of the neck there are also enlargements, 
from which nerves branch off to the arms, 
and m the lumbar regions are similar en- 
largements, from which branch the nerves 
to the lower extremities Between these 
pomts the spmal nerves branch off m pairs 
upon each side of the cord and pass out of 
the spinal column through the openmgs be- 
tween the vertebrae In all, there are thirty- 
one pairs of these nerves, each pair con- 
sistmg of two sets of nerve fibers — sensory 
and motor 

The sensory, or afferent, nerves originate 
in the posterior column of the spmal cord, 
and before joming the motor nerve the fibers 
form a ganglion These are the nerves of 
feeling, which transmit impressions from 
without through the spmal cord to the brain 
centers The motor, or efferent, nerves 
originate m the anterior column of the spmal 
cord, but do not form a ganglion before join- 
ing the sensory nerve The sensory and mo- 
tor nerves meet and constitute a pair as they 
emerge from the spmal canal and run side by 
by side to their extremities Wherever one 
divides, the other makes a similar division, 
until m their final subdivisions they become 
so small that the fibers cannot be distin- 
guished Motor nerves are nerves of motion 
and convey impulses from the nerve centers 
outward 

These nerves look like white cords and are 
called nerve trunks when they branch from 
the spmal cord Each one consists of a cen- 
tral axis of gray matter, usually known as 
the hand axis, enclosed m a sheet of white, 
fibrous nerve tissue The nerves then mter- 
weave and fonn networks, or plexuses, of 
nerve fibers, and m their last divisions they 
constitute a complete network in the skm, 
where the sensory nerves are so numerous that 
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a pnck from the finest needle anywhere on 
the surface of the body injures one or more 
of them, and the pam arising from the wound 
makes the person conscious of the injury 
The Sympathetic System This system 
consists of a senes of ganglia, extending from 
the head through the neck, thorax and abdo- 
men to the pelvis In the thoracic and ab- 


dominal cavities the ganglia are arranged in 
pairs on either side of the spmal colnmn and 
terminate in a single ganglion in the pelvis 
The sympathetic nerve centers of the head 
distribute nerve fibers to the muscles which 
control the pupil of the eye and to the palate 
and glands about the mouth The thoracic 
ganglia are twelve m number and are all 
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connected by a sympathetic cord They also 
communicate witii the cerebro-spmal nerves. 
Nerves from these ganglia pass to the dif- 
ferent abdommal organs and control the ac- 
tion of the glands vrhose functions are con- 
cerned with digestion and excretion The two 
prmcipal ganglia of the abdommal cavity 
are the largest in the system, and the branches 
from these unite to form the solar plexus, 
which IS situated directly back of the stom- 
ach This ganglion sends nerves to various 
abdominal plexuses and also to the blood ves- 
sels that follow the mtestines and the other 
abdommal organs These ganglia are also 
connected with each other by a systematic 
cord and by spmal nerves with the cerebro- 
spmal system 

In structure and general appearance the 
sympathehe nerves resemble those of the 
cerebro-spmal system They are less sensi- 
tive and slower to act than the cerebro-spmal 
nerves, and they preside over the vital func- 
tions — circulation, digestion, secretion and 
excretion 

Physiology. The functions of the nervous 
system are to coordinate the movements of 
the body and to bring to the centers of m- 
telhgence and action communications from 
the outside world The nerves of the cerebro- 
spinal system are arranged m pairs One 
nerve of each pair, the sensory, carries im- 
pressions from without to the bram, and 
the other, the motor, carries them from the 
brain and other nerve centers outward A 
nerve can be aroused to action artificially 
by any of tbe following means Mechan- 
ical action, such as touching, striking or 
pmchmg, a change of temperature, provided 
it is sudden, as when the hand is brought 
m contact with a hot or cold object *, chemical 
action, such as that of a strong acid or al- 
kali, eleetncity The stimulus arising from 
any of these agencies is caused by the sud- 
denness of action A slow nse or fall in 
temperature will not give nse to a nerve 
impulse There are also many stimuli to 
action from within the body, which are rec- 
ognised by their outward manifestations, 
such as the movements arising from the de- 
cision to perform a certam act, as throw- 
ing a ball or wnting a letter There are other 
acts of stimuli that act upon special nerves, 
such as the optic, auditory and olfactory 
The nature of nerve impulse is not well 
understood, but it is known to be wavelike 
m its movements, and it traverses the nerves 


at the rate of about 100 feet per second. 
All impulses belong to one of two classes, 
those that produce feeling and those that 
produce motion Both kinds traverse the 
nerves in both directions Each kmd ong« 
mates in tbe class of nerves to which it be* 
longs, motor impulses cannot be excited va^ 
or made to traverse, sensory nerves, nor can 
sensory impulses be developed in or made 
to traverse motor nerves The nature of the 
impulse is the same, whatever the cause 
that excites it, and within certain limits ita 
strength is proportional to the strength of the 
exciting cause Impulses arising m one set 
of nerves, as the sensory, are transmitted te 
the other, as the motor, through nerve cem 
ters in which the fibers of these nerves mter* 
mingle If one lays his hand upon the point 
of a tack, the mjuiy excites an impulse in 
the sensory nerve This is earned inward 
until the fibers of the mjured nerve mingle 
with those of the corresponding motor nerve, 
when the impulse is transmitted outward 
along the motor nerve and causes the hand 
to he withdrawn from the object Movements 
of this sort are known as reflex 
Hygiene. The nervous system is the most 
sensitive oi^amsm of the body, and conse- 
quently it is most easily influenced by un- 
favorable conditions The first requisite to 
its health is a good supply of pure blood 
About one-flftb of the blood in the body is 
required to nourish the bram, and the other 
organs of the nervous system require a pro- 
portionately large amount. If the blood is 
impure the bram and nerves are not prop- 
erly nourished Pure air, plenty of exercise 
and nourishing food are essential to pure 
blood and thus to the health of the nervous 
system Another important requisite is a 
sufficient amount of sleep and rest 
Many drugs used for the alleviation of 
pain are beneficial when administered under 
the direction of a physician, but they are 
decidedly injurious when taken mdisemm- 
nately, and their continuous use soon pro- 
duces a habit which it is almost impossible 
to break Among drugs whose use should 
be avoided, except when prescribed by a 
physician for a limited time for the allevi- 
ation of pam, are chloral, cocame, opium, 
morphme and numerous coal tar prepara- 
tions, such as antifibrm and autipynn 
These drugs act directly upon the nerve 
centers, dullmg their sensitiveness, prevent- 
mg proper nutrition of the nervous system 
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and in every way impairing its usefulness. 

The habitual use of alcoholic and malt 
liquors and tobacco has a similar effect 
These substances are especially injurious to 
the young, whose nerves and bram are in a 
formative condition Perhaps the greatest 
danger arising from the use of any drug 
or narcotic is the tendency to form an un- 
natural appetite for it, which increases with 
the habif^ until the person becomes over- 
powered by the craving Por these reasons, 
as well as many others of which the limits of 
this article will not admit mention, substances 
of this sort should be strictly avoided 

Relnled Artlclcn. Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 
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NEST, the name given to the homes hnilt 
by birds, chiefly as safe places in which to 
hatch their eggs and rear their young Nearly 
all birds bnild nests of some sort, and the 
marvelous instinct that leads every bird to 
build its nest exactly as its parents did be- 
fore it, is one of the strangest thmgs in na- 
ture In nest building birds rarely give any 
attention to their own comfort, hut they pre- 
pare a place which will insure the hatching 
of their eggs and the protection of their 
young while th^ are helpless A few species, 
however, bnild no nests at all, but drop their 
eggs into the nests of other birds and aban- 
don them to the foster parents For instance, 
the American cowhird will lay its eggs in the 
nest of the yellow warbler Not infrequently 
the warbler resents the presence of this for- 
eign egg and builds a second nest above the 
first, ahandoning its own eggs in so doing 
Cases are known where a nest has been built 
m this way in three tiers before the warbler 
was able to remam in undisturbed possession 
of her own nest 

Ground Nests There are other species 
that lay their eggs upon the bare rocks or m 
Uttle holes in the sand and sit patiently upon 
them there Most of the water fowl and 
many of the shore birds build their nests 
upon the ground In nearly all cases some 
attempt is made at concealment, and even 
when the nests are rudest, the bird still re- 
members to make them harmonious with their 
surroundings, or to put them in some incon- 
spicuous place The wild turkey will never 
leave her nest until she has safdy covered the 
eggs with leaves Although some of the 


ground nests are little more than rude plat- 
forms of twigs, others are elaborately woven 
and carefully lined with soft moss or even 
with down plucked from the breast of the 
bird herself 

In the tropics, some birds collect large 
piles of vegetahlo matter, and after it has de- 
cayed for some days, they will lay their eggs 
in holes m this mass, which m rottmg fur- 
nishes the heat to hatch the young chicks 
The kingfishers, sand martms and other birds 
excavate deep burrows mto a bank, usually 
facing the water, and lay them eggs m rude 
little nests at the end. These burrows are 
usually not straight The kingfisher’s gallery 
may turn abruptly to the right or left The 
petrel found m the United States digs a very 
tortuous gallery of considerable length, so 
that its nest is frequently directly under the 
opening In the southwestern parts of the 
United States the burrowing owl lives in 
the homes of the praine dogs 

Varieties of Tree Nests The most re- 
markable nests are those which are built 
either in trees or in small shrubbery above 
the surface of the ground Here the diverse 
habits of the birds show themselves at once 
The robin and certain other birds make a 
foundation of clay, which they cover with 
twigs and leaves and line with hair or other 
soft substances The clay is molded and care- 
fully plastered in position, but neither the 
rohm nor the swallow, whidi builds a purely 
clay nest, will use the structure until it is 
wdl dried Some of the bottle-shaped <fiay 
nests of the swallows are curious affairs, with 
protruding necks bent downward so that the 
opening of the nest is from below IVood- 
peckers dig their way into dead trees or 
stumps The ivory-hilled woodpeckers are 
strong enough to excavate a nest m the hard- 
est wood Many other birds build m holes or 
crevices in trees and stumps that they have 
not excavated for themselves An example of 
this class IS seen in Fig 4 of the color plate 

A familiar example of the best of the nest 
work 18 that of the Baltimore onole, whose 
slender hanging nest, far out on the tip oi 
some slender twig, is well protected against 
invasion (see Fig 9) The weaver birds 
make curious, swinging, bottle-shaped struc- 
tures, which are entered from below, the nest 
itself being built withm, on the side of the 
bottle In Mexico a flycatcher builds a 
remarkable structure, sometimes three or 
four feet long by two wide, on one side of 
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which IS an opening leading into the nest. 
Other small and timid birds build their nests 
in crevices on the outside of the flycatchers’ 
home Some of our birds build exquisite 
little nests, and nothing is prettier than the 
dehcate work of the ruby-throated humming- 
bird, as may he seen m Fig 5 of the color 
plate The tailor bird sews the leaves of 
its nest together. The great variety and 
wonderful forms of the nests make it im- 
possible to give any extended description of 
them all 

KSS'TOiR, a Greek hero, son of ITeleus, 
king of Pylos He took part in the hunting 
of the Calydonian hoar, m the Argonautic ex- 
pedition and, although he was at that time 
very old, m the Trojan War Durmg that 
struggle he was the wisest adviser of the 
Greek chiefs 

In modem tunes a person whose judgment 
IS tmerrmg or who shows great wisdom in the 
solution of questions of moment is popularly 
referred to as the “Nestor of Congress,” the 
“Nestor of the press,” etc 

NST, an open fabric, made of thread, 
twine or cord, woven into meshes of fixed 
dimensions, finnly knotted at the intersec- 
tions Nets are used for a great variety of 
purposes, as for protecting fruit trees, for 
collectbig insects, for hammocks and for 
screens, but chiefly for huntmg and fishing 
The chief kinds of nets used in fishing are 
the trawl, the drift, the seme, the kettle, or 
weir, and the trommel, or set net The trawl 
is a triangular hag, with an arrangement for 
keeping its month open, and it is drawn along 
the bottom of the water Drift and seine 
nets are very long in proportion to their 
breadth and difier from one another only m 
the manner in which they are employed 
The seme has a Ime of corks along one of 
its long borders, and a Ime of leaden weights 
along the other, so that when thrown into 
the water it assumes a perpendicular posi- 
tion It is used near the shore, hemg dragged 
to land with any fish it may enclose, by 
ropes fastened to the ends The drift net 
IS not loaded with lead, but floats in the 
water, and is nsed especially in hemng 
fishing, the fishes as they drive against it be- 
coming eanght by the g^ Kettle and weir 
nets are stmctures fixed on stakes placed 
along, the coast between high and low water 
Trammel or set nets are also fixed between 
stays, hut act like drift nets. See Fish .&2n> 
Fisheries. 



ETHBRLANDS, The, or 
HOUiAND, a kmgdom 
on the western coast of 
Europe, fornimg, with 
the coastal region of 
Belgium, the “Iiow Coun- 
tnes” of that continent 
liVith an area but slightly 
greater than that of the 
state of Maryland, the 
Netherlands is one of the 
most important of the 
small states of the world, 
and its people are every- 
where honored for their 
sturdy independence, in- 
dustry and integrity 
This small state governs 
a great colonial empire (see subhead Col- 
onics, below), and has as subjects about seven 
times os many people as live in the kmgdom 
The word KederlandSf as these people write 
it, means lower lands, and is an appropriate 
name for a country that for centuries has 
been saved from inundation only by the con- 
struction of great dikes Kollandj which is 
the more common name for the kmgdom, 
belongs properly to two provmces, North 
and South Holland. The word is supposed 
to mean hoTlow land Outsiders usually call 
the people of the Netherlands Mollanders, or 
Dutch; the latter is a corrupt form of 
Deutsch, which means German Heosonably 
enough, the people prefer their proper 
designation of Nederlandsrs 
Location and Area. The Netherlands 
touches Germany on the east and Belgium on 
the south, and its west and north boundaries 
are shore Imes of the North Sea The land 
area, 12,582 square miles, will eventually be 
mcreased about 630,000 acres by the drain- 
ing of the Zuider Zee (jsri'derre'), a large 
shallow arm of the North Sea, nearly land- 
enclosed. Centuries ago the land below the 
waters of the Zuider Zee was covered with 
a dense forest having within it a lake of 
moderate size By the gradual overflow of 
the waters of this lake the country for miles 
about became a soggy marsh, and m the thir- 
teenth century the region was swept by an 
inundation of the North Sea Thousands of 
villages were destroyed and the entire geog- 
raphy of that portion of the Netherlands 
was wholly changed For many years the 
Hollanders have been considering the recla- 
mation of the land stolen from them by the 
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sea, and in 1913 the national legislature, or 
States-General, passed an act authorizing 
such reclamation The outbreak of the 
TV’orld War, m 1914, necessitated a post- 
ponement of this plan, but early in 1919 the 
matter was again taken up by the States- 
General. A dike has been built across the 
mouth of the gulf, large areas (polders) have 
been drained, and what is left of Zuyder Zee 
is called Yssel Lake, a fresh water lake fed 
by the Yssel nver The cost of this under- 
taking has been over $200,009,000 

The People and Cities In 1934 the King- 
dom of the Netherlands had a population of 
8,290,390, or 659 inhabitants to the square 
mile hloryland, the American state corre- 
sponding to it in size, has about one-fifth as 
many people In 1934 there were in Holland 
forty-three cities with populations over 25,- 
000, as compared with three for the American 
state Amsterdam, the Dutch metropolis, 
had a population of 778,450, about 25,000 
less than Baltimore Holland's first five 
cities, in order of size, are Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, The Hague (the capital), Utrecht 
and Haarlem 

The Ketherlanders belong to the Tentonio 
branch of the human family, and in many 
respects are like their thrifty, industrious 
German neighbors The inhabitants of Lim- 
burg provmce, however, which adjoms Bel- 
gium, seem more akin to the Belgians 
Among the peasants of the proYinces one still 
sees the picturesque Dutch costume made 
familiar by pictures The Hollanders are 
a rebgious people, and permit complete free- 
dom of worship Nearly two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of the country are Protestants, 
and the greater part of the remainder are 
Roman Catbohes Most of the Protestants 
are members of the Dutch Reformed Church 
There are over 100,000 Jews 

Language and literature The language 
spoken in the kingdom, as well as m the 
East and West Indian colonies of the Nether- 
lands and by the Boers in South Africa, is 
popularly called Dutch It is closely re- 
lated to Low German, or Plattdeuts(di, and 
appears m a number of dialects Plenusb, 
spoken in Limburg and Brabant provinces, 
&nd in Belgian Planders, is almost identical 
with Dutch 

The earliest Dutch literature consists of 
veisions of the Arthurian legends, the song 
of Roland and other French romances, and 
some of these date from early in the thir- 


teenth centniy. A veision of Beynar& the 
Fox, produced about 1250, is the first note- 
worthy example of hterafore m the Dutch 
language The Old Testament had been 
translated and the Life of Jesus produced be- 
fore the Reformation, which affected Dutch 
literature strongly, as it did that of other 
countries The contest with Spam late m the 
sixteenth century gave rise to many battle 
songs and hymns m praise of liberty By 
the begmnmg of the eighteenth centuiy, poet^ 
ry and the drama, which had fiounshed dur- 
ing the previous century, had become so great- 
ly affected by French hteratuie as to retain 
little of their distmctively national character 
Durmg the nmeteenth century perhaps the 
most noteworthy men in Dntidi literature 
were Lennep, Dekker and Maartens, novel- 
ists, Hasebroek, an essayist, the poets G«n- 
estet, Da Costa and Ten Kate, and the ontic 
Ten Brmk See Maabten'S, Haabtsk 

Art See Paintikg, ScuiPTURB 

Education. Since 1900 education has 
been compulsory, the school age is from six 
to thirteen Private schools, includmg those 
under denominational control, are under gov- 
ernment supervision and inspection, and re- 
ceive state aid. About three-fifths of the 
children attend pubhc schools Above the 
primary schools are the industnal, profes- 
sional and burgher schools, and the gymnasia, 
besides vocational courses, these institutions 
give those taught m the ordmary American 
high school Instruction m them is not free, 
but they arc well attended There are four 
public universities, located respectively at 
Leiden, Utrecht, Groningen and Amsterdam 
In 1918 the Yetennary School at Utrecht and 
the Agricultural School at Wagemngen were 
created universities 

Surface and Drainage The Dutch have 
an old proverb which runs, “God made the 
sea, but we make the shore For centunes 
the people have fought the encroachments of 
the sea Some portions of the surface of the 
country are from sixteen to twenty feet be- 
low sea level, and nearly all parts are too low 
for natural dramage In great part the coast 
18 so low that, were it not for massive dikes, 
large areas would he inundated lii the in- 
tenor, also, dikes are a common feature, be% 
ing built to protect portions of land from 
the lakes and rivers or to enable swampy 
pieces of land to he reclaimed by draining 
These enclosed lands are called polders and 
by the formation of these polders the avail- 
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able land of the conntiy is being constantly 
increased in area. Lakes and marshes are 
converted into fertile fields and consider- 
able areas are even rescued from the sea. The 
wrindmills seen everywhere are used con- 
stantly in the work of draining and 
pumping. 

Almost the only highlands in the Nether- 
lands are the sand hills, about 100 to ISO feet 
high, which form a broad, stenlc hand along 
the coast of South Holland and North Hol- 
land, and a chain of low bills, probably of 
similar origin, southeast of the Zuider Zee. 
The highest deration, 1,050 feet, is in the 
extreme southeast, in Limbuig general 
aspect of the country is fiat, tame and nnin- 
teresfing, and about one-fifth of the whole 
surface consists of marsh, sand, heath or 
other unproductive land. 

The coast line of the Netherlands is very 
irregular, the largest indentation being the 
Zuider Zee. In the same line *nth the sand 
hills, extending past the month of the Zuider 
Zee, runs a chain of islands, namely Texd, 
Vlieland, Ter Schelling, Ameland and others, 
which seem to indicate the original line of 
coast before the ocean broke in upon the 
lovr lands The most important rivers of the 
Netherlands are the Rhine, the ilaas, or 
^rfeuse, the Scheldt and the Tssd The Rhine 
is over one-half mile wide where it enters the 
country. It soon divides, the south arm, 
which IS the more important division, taking 
the name of Waal and unitmg with the ^aas 
the north arm, communicating with the Yssel, 
takes the name of Lek. The Maas, entering 
(he Butch Netherlands from Belgium, receives 
the Hoer, Of the Scheldt, little except the 
mouths is within the boundary of the Neth- 
erlands. The navigable canals are collectively 
of more importance than the nveis The 
chief of these are the North Sea Canal, fif- 
teen miles long, between the North Sea and 
Amsterdam, and the North Holland Canal, 
forty-six miles long, between Amsterdam and 
the Helder There are numerous smaller 
canals, all of the towns and many of the 
villages being connected with one another 
in this manner Most of the domestic traffic 
of the country is over these canals. Lakes are 
very numerous 

Climate The climate of the Netherlands 
is humid, and there arc few sunshiny days. 
TJie annual rainfall is about thirty inches; 
rain falls abont 204 da3rs in the year The 
range of temperature is not great, ns the 


average temperature for the coldest montls 
is slightly over 35® P-, the average tempera- 
ture for file hottest months slightiv over 
64® F. 

Hidostries. As the land of this coastal 
plain is composed largely of debris brought 
down to the sea by the agency of ice or water, 
minerals are very scarce. Coal is mined m 
small quantities in lamburg Peat is very 
plentiful, and the cutting of peat is an indus- 
try of some importance Gardening and 
agricnlture have attained a high d^ree of 
perfection Wheat, while of excellent 
qualify, can be grown only in favored por- 
tions of the southern provinces; rye, oats, 
buckwheat, horse beans beets, madder and 
chicory are more common crops. Tobacco 
is cultivated in the province of Gelderlaud 
South Holland and Utrecht; fiax in North 
Brabant, the south of North Holland, Pnes- 
laud and Zeeland; hemp, sugar beets, oil 
seeds and hops, in various parts of the ^g- 
dom. Culinary vegetables are cultivated on 
a laige scale Large quantities of them are 
sent to England, and the exportation of the 
seeds forms an important article is Dutch 
commerce The cultivation of fiowers has 
been carried to a point unequaled in any 
other country of Europe, and flower seeds 
and bulbs are exported to all parts of the 
world. 

Stock raising is an important industry, 
especially in the coast provinces Cattle, 
horses, sheep, swine and goats of excellent 
breed are reared in great numbers Dairy 
products, especially cheese, are marketed iu 
immense quantities. In the estnaries of the 
great rivers, in tiie coast waters and in the 
open sea, fishing is very extensively carried 
on. Sprats and oysters are the chief prod- 
ucts of the coast fisheries and hemng is the 
principal product of the deep-sea fisheries. 
Hundreds of thousands of hemng are taken 
annually, and the proce^ of caring these 
fish is a Dutch invention, whch has been very 
widely copied. 

Because there is very little coal mined, the 
Netherlands has never developed as a great 
manufacturing country, but textiles, silks 
and vdvefs are produced in profitable quan- 
tities, and Delft is still a famous center of 
the manufacture of glazed earthenware. The 
Dutch also make tobacco pipes of excellent 
quality. An industry of more than national 
renown is that of diamond cuffing, chiefly 
earned on by the Jews of ./Imsfcrdam. 
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Transportation and Commerce. The canal 
system is so general that railroads are o£ 
importance chiefly for mtemational, rather 
than internal, comincrce There are about 
2,400 miles of railway, 1,S00 miles of tram- 
ways and 2,000 miles of canals and rner 
na\ jgatxon In the winter time the canals are 
crowded with men, women and children, 
skatmg for purposes of business or pleasure 

The K’ethcrlands is one of the important 
trading countries of the world The foreign 
commerce is chiefly carried on with Germany, 
Great Bntian, Belgium, the Dutch Bast In- 
dies and the United States Hotterdam and 
Amsterdam are the centers of the foreign 
trade. The importation and re-exportation 
of the products from the Dutch colonics 
throughout the world is one of the chief 
branches of the commercial activity. Free 
trade IS a national policy. 

Colonies The colonial possessions of the 
Netherlands are found chiefly in the East 
and West Indies They coxer an area of 
about 790,000 square miles, and ha\e an es- 
timated population of 61,000,000 The 
island of Ja\a is the most important of these 
dependencies Other possessions include the 
islands of Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes, 
Surmam, or Dutch Guiana, on the north 
coast of South America, and Curagao, an 
island north of Venezuela 

Government The kingdom is divided into 
eleven proMnees — ^North Brabant, Guelders, 
South Holland, North Holland, Zeeland, 
Utrecht, Friesland, OvcrysscO, Groningen, 
Drenthe and Limburg These arc diMdcd 
into 1,070 communes In each provmce 
there is a representative body, the members 
of which arc elected by direct vote for four 
years These local bodies, called provincial 
states, pass ordinances pertaining to their 
respective provinces, hut all such ordinances 
mnst he approved by the sovereign. 

The national legislature, the States-Gen- 
eral, is composed of two chambers, the First 
{Eerste JSTamcr) and the Second (Tweede 
Kamer) Tlie former has fifty members, 
elected by the provincial states for nine 
years The Second Chamber has one hun- 
dred members, elected by the people for four 
years All legislative measures originate in 
the Second Chamber 

The sovereign appoints as an advisory 
and executive body a state Council {Eaad 
van of fourteen members, which is 

consulted on all important matters. There 


IS also a Cabinet responsible to the States- 
General, correspondmg to the Cabinets of 
Great Bntam, France and other European 
countries. 

History, The Netherlands comprised origi- 
nally the territory embraced by the present 
kingdoms of the Netherlands and Belgium. 
The Homans, who subjugated the native 
tribes in the first century of the Christian 
Era, ruled the country until about the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, when the Franks 
crossed the Rhine and conquered the southern 
part. Although for a time the Frisians in 
the northern part of the country preserved 
their independence, about the eighth century 
the whole territory was incorporated m the 
Frankish Empire, and the people were con- 
verted to Chnstianify When Charlemagne’s 
empire was divided after the death of his 
son, Louis the Pious, the region of the Neth- 
erlands was divided into three parts, the 
northern part falling to Germany, die central 
to Lotharingia and the southern to France 

Gradually the northern province became 
distinctly German m language and customs, 
and the southern part became French, while 
tho central province combined the character- 
istics of the two others In the latter part 
of the Middle Ages the cities of the Nether- 
lands, especially Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp, 
rose to great importance through their com- 
merce and manufactures In the fourteenth 
century the entire territory passed under the 
rule of the Dukes of Burgundy, and through 
the marriage of Mary of Burgundy, the 
daughter of the last duke, with Maxinulian of 
Austria, the Low Countries became a pos- 
session of the House of Hapshuig. Under 
the grandson of Maximilian, Charles V, the 
Netherlands were first formally united with 
the Spanish crown 

This union was disastrous for both coun- 
tries, because the greater part of the inhab- 
itant of the Netherlands were strongly Prot- 
estant, while Spain was the most radically 
Catholic country of Europe Charles V, who 
had been horn m the Netherlands and loved 
the Dutch people, did little toward enforcing 
the Cathohe religion, hut his son, Philip II, 
oppressed the Dutch beyond the limits of en- 
durance Finally, under the leadership of 
William of Orange and the Counts Egmont 
and Hoome, the people rose in rebellion The 
Duke of Alva was sent with a Spanish army 
to the country and was instructed to deal 
with it as conquered territory Persecution 
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began at once, and several of the most prom- 
inent and patriotic citizens, among them the 
Counts Egmont and Hoome, 'were put to 
death In 1568 William of Orange, who had 
escaped death by withdrawing from the coun- 
try, returned and undertook its hberation 
During the war which followed, many pros- 
perous Dutch towns endured sieges and were 
sacked when captured The hatred for Alva 
mcreased, and as Philip II was not satisfied 
with the effects of his rule, he recalled him 
and sent in his place Requesens 

In 1576 the southern provinces entered into 
an alliance with the northern provinces, which 
was known as the Pacifl(*ation of Ghent, but 
Alexander Famese, who became viceroy of 
the Low Countries m 1578, was able by diplo- 
matic measures to separate the southern prov- 
inces from the northern and to induce the 
former to return to their allegiance to Spam 
The northern provinces, however, by the 
Union of Utrecht, m 1579, declared their in- 
dependence of Spam William of Orange now 
became the ruler of Holland and Zeeland, 
and the Duke of Anjou, the brother of Henry 
III' of France, assumed control of the other 
provmces In 1584 Wilhom of Orange was 
assassinated From this time on, Philip was 
too much occupied 'with affairs m France and 
England to give much attention to the Neth- 
erlands, but Austria carried on the struggle 
agamst the Umted Provinces, and although 
the Dutch were everywhere successful on the 
sea, the country was desolated by the wars 
and a twelve years* truce was concluded 
in 1609 

The independence of the Netherlands was 
now recognized by all the powers except 
Spam, but it was not fully assured until the 
Peace of Westphalia, at the close of the 
Thirty Years’ War in 1648 In the seven- 
teenth century the Netherlands became one 
of the foremost commercial and maritime 
powers in the world, and for a long time 
mamtamed dominion on the sea The south- 
ern provmces were ruled first by Spam and 
then by Austria, and in 1797 they came under 
the power of the French Repuhhc In 1806 
Napoleon made the Netherlands mto a kmg- 
dom for his brother Louis Bonaparte, and 
m 1810 this kingdom was umted with France 
The Congress of Vienna m 1815 jomed Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands in a smgle kmg- 
dom with William I, the son of the last stadt- 
holder, as kmg. This arrangement was very 
unsatisfactory, as the inhabitants of Bel^um 


were almost all Catholics and the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands were with few exceptions 
Protestants In 1830 Belgium declared itself 
mdependent, and although the king of the 
Netherlands made determined efforts to put 
do'wn the revolt, the European powers at 
length intervened and guaranteed the mde- 
pendence of Belgium 

The people of Holland under William II 
and Wilhom HI obtamed increased freedom 
and prosperity Upon the death of William 
in, m 1890, Wilhelnuna became queen, un- 
der the regency of her mother. In 1908 she 
became of age, and was formally crowned 
queen In 1898 The Hague was chosen as 
the meetmg place of the International Peace 
Congress, and following this came the estab- 
lishment at The Hague of an International 
Tribunal for arbitration 

Sorely Tried by War. The period of the 
World War was critical for the Hollanders, 
as they were restricted m their commerce 
both by the allied blockade and the German 
submarine warfare At tunes the importa- 
tion of necessary foodstuffs was so curtailed 
that the poorer classes suffered greatly In 
spite of these difficulties the little kingdom 
mamtamed its neutrality and won the re- 
spect of all the belligerents, especially as it 
gave impartial aid to refugees of all coun- 
tries In the sprmg of 1918 considerable 
feeling was shown agamst the Umted States 
because of the President’s requisition of 
eighty-seven Dutch ships in American har- 
bors, to be used for allied war purposes 
Fortunately the incident caused no break 
between the two countries, though the Neth- 
erlands government, fearing German retaha- 
tion, protested vigorously agamst President 
Wilson’s action Early in 1919 most of these 
ships were returned 

At the close of the war there was much 
social unrest in Holland, as in many other 
countries throughout the world, and for a 
time a bolshevik revolution was feared An- 
other cause of anxiety was the feeling aroused 
when the former emperor of Germany sought 
refuge in Holland at the tune of his abdica 
tion The government, considering him a 
private individual, refused to interfere with 
him, as that would violate the right of sanc- 
tuary In 1920 the country refused to de- 
hver him to the allied nations for tnal 

Relates Articles Consult the followins 
titles, and others referred to in them, for addi- 
tional information 
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CCOCRAPJTT 

Amaterdam Haarlem Hottcrdam 

Borneo Ha^uc, Tho Scheldt 

Celebes Ja^ t Sumatra 

DeUt Le> <5cn Utrecht 

Guiana, Dutch Hhlno Zuider Zco 

RiBTCnr 

Be1f;lum, subhead Tromp Martin 

History VTHhelmltia 

Bonaparte, Louis W'illlam I, Prince oC 

Charles V 

Philip II World War 


KETTLE, the nninc given to a large 
family of plants; most of them co\ercd with 
fsxtrcmcly fine-stingmg hairs Nettles ongi- 
nated in Bnropo and to-day are used in 
many countnes for fodder. They yield a 
tough fiber, which was employed in Germany 
during the World VTar os a substitute for 
hemp In Dresden a thread is produced from 
settles, which is so fine that sixty miles of 
it weigh only tu o and one-half pounds One 
kind of nettle is used m Churn to make 


Chinese grass cloth, and various oilier species 
are used for textile purposes A J ellow dye 
IS made from nettle roots, green dye is pro- 
duced from the lca\cs and stalks 

KETTLE TREE, a name applied to several 
trees which belong to the nettle family but 
lack the liny stinging spines The common, 
or European, nettle tree grows to the height of 
thirty or fortj feet and is frcqncntlj planted 
for ornament in Southern France and North- 
ern Italy The wood is useful for vanous 
purposes One spccic<i, sometimes called the 
suyar berry, is one of the larger trees of 
the genns, often attuning a height of from 
Silty to eighty feet It is a native of North 
America from Canada to Carolma Another 
vanct>, the Amencan nettle, is often called 
hachbernj 

KEUCHATEL, nushaieV, a lake in tho 
western part of Switzerland, eighteen mites 
north of Lake Geneva It is the third lake 
in size in Switzerland, twenty-four miles long 
and from two to five miles wide Its shores, 
which arc in part low and marshy, arc not so 
picturesque as those of other Swiss lakes 
Regular lines of steamers ply between tho 
cities of Neuclmtel and Estavaycr 

KEUCHATEL, SwiTZEnLAKD, tho capital 
of the canton of the same name, on Lake 
Neuchiltcl, twenty-five miles west of Bem 
It has some beautiful streets and interesting 
buildmgs, among which the most noteworthy 
is the twelfth-century abbey church Tho 
citj po<^esscs a large library, a university, 
a museum of fine arts, a museum of natural 
history, an observatory and a number of 
schools. Watches and jewelry are manufac- 


tured, and the trade of the mty is consid- 
erable Population, 1930, 22,G75 

ITBURALGXA, nuraryiu, a term which 
means pain m a nenc Ncu^gic pains most 
frequently have fheir seat in the head or 
face, but they may occur m other parts of the 
body Although the nerves ache in neural- 
gia, the disease arises from unhealthful con- 
ditions elsewhere, and not from alteration in 
the nerve structure In this respect does 
neuralgia differ from neuritis, which is m- 
fiammation of the nerve Tho nenntis pam is 
steady, and the affected nerve is tender, in 
neuralgia the pam is mtcrmittent. Neuritis, 
if not checked, causes a wastmg away of the 
muscles supplied by the infiamed nerve This 
IS not true of neuralgia Thm blood and 
lowered vitality, alcoholism and pressure on a 
nerve arc some of the causes of neuralgia 
Anaemic people are especially subject to it, 
and the remedy in such case lies in building 
up tho s> stem Facial neuralgia is sometimes 
caused by infections m the teeth or nose, and 
when these parts are treated properly, the 
pains di*iappear. Those subject to neuralgic 
pains should avoid exposure to cold and 
dampness, take necessary rest, and eat 
nourishing food and avoid mental stram 
Drugs should not be used unless prescribed 
by a reliable ph 3 *sician See Tio Dodlou- 
nrtre 

KEURASTHEKIA, ?m ras ihe^m a, or 
general exhaustion of the nervous system, 
IS a common ailment in civilized countries It 
comes as a result of continuous stram or ex- 
cess of any sort Overwork produces a large 
proportion of the cases, hut excessive use of 
tobacco and stimulants or vicious habits of 
any sort are causes The disease affects the 
sexes about equally and is usually chronic, 
because the causes which produced it have 
been long standing and the restoration of 
power in the nerves tliemsdves is always a 
alow and difficult process The symptoms of 
neurasthenia are varied, the functions of 
almost every organ may be affected by it and 
maj* show their weakness by the symptoms 
which are characteristic of diseases of that 
organ Nervousness, irritability, loss of sleep 
and impaired digestive functions are always 
present to a greater or less degree When 
there are no organic diseases connected with 
it, neurasthenia may be cured, especially in 
its earlier stages, if the causes are removed 
and proper attention is given to diet and rest. 
Rest and freedom from care and worry, in 
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connection with active out>door life, are the 
best remedies* 

NEURITIS, nuT^tis, inflammation of a 
nerve which generally manifests itself by se- 
vere pain It commonly attacks the nerves of 
the arm and hand. If the disease is not 
checked the parts become numb^ and the 
muscles lose their power of action. Neuritis 
of the ophe nerve is a cause of blindness. 
Nerve inflammation may be caused by in- 
3uryj infection^ exposure to cold or overstrain 
Some forms yield to massage treatment, but 
nearly all cases need the attention of a 
physician 

NEUROP'TEBA, a large order of net- 
wmged insects It includes alder flics, snake 
flies, dusty wings, ant-hons, aphis lions, and 
golden-eyed, lace-wmged flies All are car- 
nivorous and feed on other insects. Some are 
aquatic, hut most of them live on land The 
wings are four in number, and arc crossed 
by numerous veins The head is large, and 
the antennae slender Although having ccr- 
tam pomts of resemblance, the various fami- 
lies differ markedly m stnicture and in life 
history 

NEUROEIS, a general term applied to va- 
rious disorders of the nervous ^stezn, in 
which there is no alteration of structure, but 
a number of annoying or painful symp- 
toms To one class of neurosis the term 
occupational is applied A familiar example 
IS writers’ cramp, contracted by those who 
use the pen to excess and who write under 
mental stress Overwork of the muscle is the 
cause, and the symptoms are numbness of 
the hand and mabihty to write. Neurosis of 
tbe circulation, digestion and other functions 
are also common, and are usually the result of 
a morbid mented condition Best, freedom 
from worry and sane livmg are the best rem- 
edies for persons troubled with nervous dis- 
orders See Nehiotts Diseases 

NEUBOTIO, nu rofth, a medical term em- 
ployed with reference to nerves of the nerv- 
vons system As appbed to a person, it 
means one who suffers from hystena, neu- 
rasthenia or other nerve weakness The word 
has been used to designate any drug having 
a tendency to produce certain effects upon 
the nerve centers. 

NEUTRALITY, nu tral'i it, from the Latm 
neuter, meaning neither, a word describing 
the a^tnde of a nation which shows no 
preference by word or deed between other 
nations engaged in war. To be neutral is 


to bo an impartial observer, to help one an- 
tagonist in the slightest degree and refuse 
to do as much for its adversary is to violate 
neutrality and ho confronted with the pos- 
sibility of being drawn into the struggle 
When two or more nations declare war 
upon each other, the executives of all conn- 
tnes not invoUed issue to their people proc- 
lamations of ncntrality, warning them what 
their conduct must be towards the belliger- 
ents Sometimes neutrality is difQcult to 
maintain, particularly if the sympathies of a 
whole people arc almost entirely with one 
belligerent, and even more especially if the 
boundanes of a neutral nation touch those 
of a warring country. In the latter event 
it may become necessary to resort to armed 
neutrality This may be explained by refer- 
ences to histoiy still vivid in all minds Swit- 
zerland touched the borders of both France 
and the German Empire during the World 
War (1914-1919) ; the Swiss army through- 
out the whole war guarded its frontiers, and 
would ha\c repelled with forco any acts of 
cither belligerent which would have affected 
its neutral position TIio same course was 
taken by Holland, whose borders touched 
Germany and Belgium 
Neutral nations may deal with countries 
at war, selling them any commodities they 
need, including munitions, if the same privi- 
leges arc offered all belligerents impartially. 
However, a neutral nation may not sell a 
warship to a belligerent, neither can it allow 
its harbors to be entered by a warship of a 
warring power except for repairs, the time 
then permitted to he decided by the govern- 
ment of the neutral, and usually not more 
than twenty-four hours 
NE'VA, a nver of Russia which issues 
from Lake Ladoga at its southwestern end, 
and after flowing westward for forty-five 
miles discharges into the Gulf of Finland 
through several mouths The citj’ of Petro- 
grad is built on islands in the nver delta 
about ten miles from the Gulf Connected 
through a system of canals with the Volga, 
the Neva is an important commercial route 
It constitutes the most northerly section of 
the inland waterway connecting the Caspian 
Sea with the Baltic The river contains a 
great volume of water, and in places its chan- 
nel is over a half-mile wide. In some places 
extensive en^eering works have been con- 
structed, sometimes at great cost, to make it 
navigable. 
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the Amencan Union, only five being larger, 
but ID population f orly-eighth Indeed, there 
are ninety’Seven cities in the TTnited States 
each containing more people than live upon 
the 110,590 square miles which comprise 
Ne\ada Its population has fluctuated with 
the nse and fall of its minmg interests It 
nearly doubled between 1900 and 1910, hut 
m the next decade it decreased five and one- 
half per cent In 1920 there were 77,407 
people, in 1930, 91,058, less than half the 
number required m other states to entitle 
them to one representative m Congress 

Nevada is called the ShiVer State, because 
of the wonderfully nch mmes of sUver dis- 
covered there in 1859 California is on the 
west, Utah and Arizona are easf^ Oregon 
and Idaho are north, and Arizona and Cali- 
fornia are south 

Surface and Drainage The most of the 
state is in the area mcluded within the great 
basin, and is the bed of an ancient sea whose 
shore hues can be distinctly traced m a num- 
ber of places This basm hes between the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, on the west, and 
the Wasetdi, on the east. The average alti- 
tude of the plateau is about 4,000 feet, and 
upon it mountains nse to altitudes varying 
from 1,000 to over 8,000 feet The highest 
pomt in the state is Wheeler Peak, at about 
the center of the eastern boundary, its alti- 
tude is 13,058 feet Distnbuted over the 
plateau and running principally in north and 
south directions, are numerous smaller moun- 
tam ranges, whose altitudes vary from 6,000 
to 8,000 feet. In some sections there are 
also ranges extending approximately cast to 
west Many of the ranges contain passes, 
and others have been worn away so that only 
isolated peaks remain 

The state has hut few nvers, and these 
are small In the northern section the Owy- 


hee flows into Snake Eiver and thence to the 
Columbia The Humboldt, nsmg in the 
northeastern part and flowing in a south- 
westerly direction for about 375 miles mto 
Humboldt Lake, is the largest nver. lii the 
southeastern section a few small streams 
dram into the Colorado, which forms a part 
of the southeastern houndEuy W'lth these ex- 
ceptions, the streams of Nevada find no outlet 
to the ocean Most of them are mountam 
torrents, which disappear on reaching the 
lower levels, either m mountain lakes or in 
swamps known as sinks 

There are a number of lakes Of thes^ 
Pyramid is the largest, with a length of thirty- 
five miles and a width of ten miles Lake 
Tahoe, on the California boundary, 6,225 feet 
above the sea, is, because of its ^titude, its 
great depth, the dearness of its waters and 
the remarkable beauty of its surroundmgs, 
one of the foremost of American mountam 
lakes, it IS visited by a large number of 
tourists 

Climate. The climate is dry, mild and 
healthful Severe wmds seldom blow, the 
average temperature for January is about 
28®, and for July, about 71® The thermom- 
eter occasionally falls as low as 30® below 
zero and sometimes nses to 110® above, but 
these extremes seldom occur The state is the 
most and m the Union, the average ramfall 
hemg less than 12 mches, and this is very un« 
evenly distnbuted as to tune and locality 
Most of the ram occurs between December 
and May, the northern counties receive 
double the amount received m other por- 
tions, while in many valle 3 r& and m the 
southern part of the state ram seldom falls 
Imgation systans are extensively employed 

Mmeral Besources Nevada is preemi- 
nently a mmmg state, and its development 
was due to the nch deposits of gold and 
silver found m the mountains years ago It 
was here that the celebrated Comstock Lode, 
which at one tune produced over $38,000,000 
worth of bullion in a year, was discovered 
Numerous other nch mmes have also been 
located within the state, hut when the most 
valuable deposits had been exhausted, flie 
mmmg mdustry declmed for a number of 
years In the year 1902, however, several 
new mmes were opened at Tonopah and Gold- 
field, and this revival of the industry lasted 
until 1919 Though there is considerable 
fluctuation, the annual output of gold is a- 
bout $5,000,000 and of silver about $2,000,- 
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000 Lead, zinc, copper, quicksilver, nickel 
and tungsten- are other metals which are 
produced m pajnng quantities 

Besides the metals, there are extensive de- 
posits of such minerals as borax, soda, silver, 
potash and rock salt, while marble, granite, 
alabaster, slate and other valuable building 
stones are found Some hgnite coal has been 
mined m Elko couni^ and elsewhere. 

Agncultnre. The lack of rainfall and the 
distance from markets prevent agriculture 
from being largely developed The soil is 
generally fertile, and wherever irrigated, it 
produces abundant crops of hay, cereals and 
hardier fruits, such as apples, pears and 
cherries. Along the valley of the Humboldt 
and the Carson rivers and throughout the 
west central portions of the state, there are 
large tracts of irrigated land, and numerous 
farms are found m these regions In other 
sections, where there is on abundance of 
praine grass, stock raising has become an 
industry of some importonce. ' The mild 
climate enables stock to roam without shel- 
ter durmg the wmter, and large numbers of 
cattle and sheep are raised 

Nine-tenths of the agricultural land of 
Nevada is irrigated soil; there ore over 3,150 
miles of imgation ditches One of the 
greatest irrigation projects in the United 
States is the Tmekee-Carson dam (see 
Irrigation) 

Manufactunng. The manufactures are 
few The most important are connected 
directly or indirectly with mming, bemg the 
smeltmg and re finin g of ores and the mak- 
ing and repairing of such machinery and 
tools as are needed for mimng purposes 
There are a few local industnes, such as 
flour and gnsfc mills and car repair shops. 

Transportation. Nevada has about 2,500 
miles of railway. The Southern Pacific and 
the Western Pacific cross the northern por- 
tion of the state, a branch of the Union Paci- 
fic crosses the southern part, but the greater 
portion is without railway communication and 
depends upon motor transportation 

Education Considering its sparse popu- 
lation, the state maintains an excellent school 
system, but at a large expenditure per capita 
There is a State University, mdusive of an 
agricultural experiment station and the Mac- 
kay School of !Mmes, and the State Normal 
School at Keno There is a mining school at 
Virginia City, and normal schools at Eureka, 
Tonopah and Tenngton 


p. 


Items of Interest on Nevada 

A biH providing for the use of lethal 
gas in executing the death penalty in 
Noiada was signed m Maich, 1921, by 
the governor This act abolished other 
forms of capital punishment in the 
state 

The average size of farms is nearly 
1,000 acres 

Stock-raising takes first place among 
agricultural pursuits, live stock is 
valued at over $13,000,000 a year 

Its mineral wealth alone makes 
Ne\ada important the mines m the 
Comstock district have produced up- 
wards of $220,000,000 in gold and $250,- 
000,000 in silver. 

A second great diseovciy of minerals 
took place in 1900 near the city of 
Tonopah, and after 1903 the gold and 
siher production steadily increased, 
the average annual output of gold is 
valued at about $5,000,000, and of 
sih er at $2,000,000 

The state's aiernge output of copper 
IS valued at $3,500,000, and of lead, 
$1,000,000 Zinc IS produced in pa> mg 
quantities 

In the production of the valuable 
mineral tungsten, Nevada ranks first 
among the states 

A new city, Boulder, laid out on 
modern lines, has been built on the west 
bank of the Colorado Bncr, adjacent 
to the great Boulder Dam It v, as con- 
structed by the dam contractors to pro- 
vide worl^cn’s homes 

Questions on Nevada 

What is the area? 

What 18 its population? How does 
it rank in population? 

What IS the character of its surface? 

Name five nvers flowing wholly or 
partly in the state. 

What IS the average size of farms? 

What and where is the Comstock 
lode? 

What is the present annual average 
i value of gold and of silver mined in 
Nevada? 

Name other mmerals found. 

In the production of what mineral 
does Nevada take first rank? 


u 
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Institutions. The state maintains a hos- 
pital for the insane at Reno, an orphans’ 
home and a state prison at Carson, and an 
mdustnal school at Elko The deaf, dumb 
and feeble-minded are cared for under state 
contract m California 

Cities The largest toTm in the state is 
Reno, with a population of 18,529 (1930) 
Carson City is the capital Goldfield and 
Tonopah are m the sou^westem section, and 
Las Vegas and Boulder in the extreme south- 
ern end of the state There are numerous 
small towns in the mining districts 

Government The legislature is composed 
of two branches and the membership of both 
cannot exceed seventy-five The senate can- 
not haie less than one-third nor more than 
one-half as many members of the assembly 
Members of the assembly are elected for 
two years, and of the senate for four years 
The legislature meets biennially, and the ses- 
sion IS limited to sixty days The 
executive department consists of a 
governor, a heutenant-govemor, a secretary 
of s t a t ^ a treasurer, a comptroller, 
a surveyor-general, an inspector ot mines 
and an attorney-general, each elected for four 
jears The courts melude one supreme court 
and a number of district courts, below which 
are the justice courts and certam special 
courts of cities and towns 

History. Nevada was first visited by 
Spanish fnars about 1775 After 1825 
trappers entered the region, and Fremont 
crossed it on his way to Califorma m 1843 
It was a part of the territory ceded to the 
United States by Mexico, by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, February 2, 1848, and 
it was constituted a territory in 1861, with 
somewhat smaller boundaries than at pres- 
ent Its area was gradually increased until 
1866 Nevada was admitted into the Union 
as the thirty-sixth state on October 31, 1864 
Although the Mormons had estahhshed a 
camp in Gie region in 1848, its real history 
begins with the discovery of silver there in 
1859. 

The state has been unfortunate in the de- 
<dme of silver production, but since 1900 
new gold fidds and copper mmes have 
directed renewed attention to Nevada Some * 
progressive legislation has marked the last 
decades The initiative and referendum are 
in force , eight hours constitutes a day's work 
for women, merchants cannot use trading 
stamps to attract busmess unless they pay a 


tax of $2,000 j early , automobilists must file 
with the state an mdenmity bond as security 
in case of accidents 

Nevada has a small bonded debt It derives 
its revenues from normal property taxes It 
imposes neither income taxes, inheritance 
taxes nor a sales tax 


itclateo Articles Consult tlie 
titles for additional Information 
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NEVADA, UNiVERsrrr of, a state univer- 
sity, established in 1886 at Elko, and now 
located at Reno It is at the head of the 
educational system and is the only school in 
the state of collegiate grade It mmntjnTia 
courses in arts and science, educahon, agn- 
culture, civil, mechanical and mining en- 
gmeenng and domestic science The courses 
in mining engmeermg are admirable, as 
the Mackay family have contnbated gener- 
ously to that department Reno is also 
situated in a region affording excellent re- 
search material, especially m muung en- 
gineering, on account of its proximity to the 
great mining districts of the state About 
one-half of the students are women The 
faculty numbers about seventy, and there 
are more than 900 students 


NEVOT, Etheubert (1862r-I901) , an 
American composer, bom at Edgeworth, Pa. 
He studied under the best mstructors in 
America and Germany and, retummg to his 
native country in 1887, devoted himself to 
composition In 1900 he became an instruc- 
tor of music in Tale University He composed 
many songs and instrumental pieces, includ- 
ing a large number of waltzes His work is 
characterized by fine melodic quality, delicacy 
and originality Most famous of all Ins songs 
IS The Rosary 

NEW ALBANY, Ikd , the county seat of 
Floyd County, on the Ohio River, opposite 
Louisville, Kyi uud on the Southern, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville, the Pennsylvania and the Ken- 
tucky & Indiana Terminal railroads The 
city has a public library, a city hall, a post 
office and custom house, and large fair 
grounds It is two miles below the falls in 
the nver and has good water power The 
industrial establidiments include manufac- 
tures of veneer, men’s clothing, automobile 
bodies, leather, fertilizer, stoves and stokers, 
glue, foundries and other factories The place 
was laid out m 1813, and was made a city in 
1839 Population^ 1930^ 25,819 
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NEWARK, N- J , the largest city in the 
state and eighteenth in size m the United 
States, and the county seat o£ Essex Connty. 
It is situated on Newark Bay and on the 
Passaic River, eight miles from New York 
City Its area is 23 57 square miles It is 
served by the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the En^ the Lehigh Valley, the Penn^l- 
vania, the Reading and the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads, 50 bus lines operate in or pass 
through the city. It os a centering point for 
the most modern system of state and national 
highways including the Lmcoln Highway 

It is one of the most important Atlantic 
seaports The Port of Newark tennmal, 
situated on Newark Bay, is a municipal de- 
velopment eostmg over $18,000,000 Ocean- 
gomg traffic enters through the deep water 
channels m Newark Bay and the Passaic 
River Many docks for the lighterage ser- 
vice connectmg with New York lines handle 
fre^ht for both railroads and steamships 
Newark Metropolitan Airport handles a 
larger volume of transport than any other 
airport in the world, this is the air-mail and 
passenger service tennmus for the New York 
area and the East. Tunnels and high-level 
bridges make travel to and from Manhattan 
a matter of mmutes 

The volume, diversity and quality of the 
aty^B manufactured products are far-famed, 
there are about 640 industrial estabhshments 
Their records surpass all other records of 
production per square mile of city area 
Here is the state’s prmcipal retail tmdmg 
center Nearly half of the state’s population 
of 4,000,000 IS contamed within a 10-mile 
radius from the center of the aty Newark 
ranks as fourth city in the United States in 
number of home-office insurance companies 
Several of its banks are the largest in the 
state 

About 95,000 pupils attend the pubbc and 
parochial schools. Eor higher education the 
city has the College of Engmeenng, the New 
Jersey Law School, the State Normal School, 
the New Jersey College of Pharmacy, and the 
Mercer-Beasley School of Law The public 
libraiy contains 500,000 volumes Other in- 
stitutions and huildmgs of mterest are the 
Old First Chundi built in 1666, the onginal 
site of Prmceton University known m 1748 
as the College of New Jersey, Trmity Cathe- 
dral built in 1743, the Newark museum, the 
public baths, Newark Stadium, the city hall 


buildmg group, the Aaron Burr homestead, 
and Newark Academy founded m 1768 

The Essex County pork system mdudes 
more than 4,000 acres, much of this area 
lies m attractive mountain sections, but six 
parks of the system with 900 acres are withm 
Newark In addition the city maintains 36 
parks and squares besides golf courses, tennis 
courts and base ball fields 

The city was founded m 1666 by a band 
of Puritans from Connecticut led by Captain 
Robert Treat It was incorporated m 1836 
as a city Because of the revolutions of 1848 
in Europe many oppressed people, largely 
Germans, migrated to Newark The flexible 
film from which developed the moving picture 
film was invented in Newark in 1887. The 
city is governed by a commission. Popula- 
tion, 1930, 442,337 

NEWARK, Ohio, the county seat of Lick- 
ing County, 33 miles east of Columbus, on 
the lacking River and the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pennsylvania railroads Shops, offices 
and freightyards of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad are the principal commercial enter- 
prise Manufactures consist of stoves, glass, 
freight cars and automobiles In and near 
the city are extensive remains of the Mound 
Builders In the surroundmg territory are 
deposits of natural gas, coal and sandstone 
Newark was settled m 1801 Population, 
1930, 30,596 

NEW BEDPORD, Mass , one of the county 
seats of Bristol County (Taunton bemg the 
other), 56 miles south of Boston, and 229 
miles from New York City It is situated at 
the mouth of the Aeushnet River, on New 
Brunswick Harbor which is an arm of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, and on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad Steamboat Imes 
connect with New York City and with Gulf 
and Pacific Coast ports 

For over a hundred years New Bedford 
held the distmction of being the greatest 
whaling port m the world, but since 1860 
the industiy has steadily declmed Some 
200 mdustnes are in operation and the city 
is a prosperous manufacturing center The 
cotton mills alone normally employ over 
32,000 workers, other factories make silk 
dress goods, blankets, yams, fine tools, screws, 
overalls, doth caps, boxes, soap, toys, elec- 
trical devices, and fare fabrics 

The educational institutions include 39 
pubhc schools, the Vocational School, the 
Textile School and the Swam Free School of 
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Design. The library contains over 160,000 
Yolnines More than 70 churches and 25 pnb- 
he and private Tvelfare societies are mam'* 
tamed 

Gosnold visited the site o£ the city in 1602 , 
a Tillage \ras established in 1760, incorpo- 
ration as a toTvn occurred in 1787, the city 
charter ivas granted in 1847 During the 
Kevolntion many privateers ivere sent out 
and the town became a refuge for captured 
prizes The whaling industry began after 
1765, the first cotton mill began operations 
m 1847 Population, 1930, 112,597 

NEW BRITAIN, Costk , in Hartford 
County, 10 miles southwest of Hartford, on 
the New Tork, New Haven & Hartford rail- 
road, an important manufactimng center 
The area of the city 13 square miles, 854 
acres are devoted to parks It is the seat of 
the State Teachers College and of a state 
trade school The pubhc library contains 
100,000 volumes There are 33 churches The 
89 industnal establishments produce goods 
valued at $40,000,000 annually household 
apphances, saddlery hardware, ball hearings, 
knit goods, cloaks and suits and builders’ 
hardware. Of the population 69 per cent are 
native horn, foreign residents are predomi- 
nantly Pohsh, English, German, Swedish, 
Italian and Insh Population in 1920, 59,- 
316, in 1930, 68,124, a gam of about 15 per 
cent m 10 years 

NEW BRUNSWICK, hrun/wth, one of the 
eastern provinces of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, lymg to the east of Marne and Quebec 
The Bay of Pnndy, famed for its high tides, 
separates it from Nova Scotia on the south , 
the Gulf of Samt Lawrence, Northumberland 
Strait and Prmce Edward Island are east, 
Quebec and Cbaleur Bay are north The 
greatest extent from north to south is about 
215 miles, and from east to west, a little 
less The area is 27,985 square miles, which 
IS about 5,000 square miles less than that 
of its ndghbor, Marne. The province has 
about 550 nules of coast line, which con- 
tains a number of good harbors Population, 
1931, 408,219 

Surface and Drainage. The Eastern part 
of the province, hordermg on the Gulf of 
Samt Lawrence, is low, and the coast is 
marshy, but the southern coast, bordering 
on the bay of Pundy, is high and contains 
numerous bluffs A branch of the Appa- 
lachian highlands entering the province from 
Quebec at the northwest comer extends 


southeasterly to the middle of the province 
These highlands form the source of many 
nveis and their tnhutanes which fiow into 
the coast waters on the northern, eastern, and 
southern sides of the province These high- 
lands are of but low elevation, nowhere at- 
taining a height of more than 1,500 feet, with 
the exception of a few separate peaks which 
nse from 2,000 to 2,500 feet In general, the 
surface of the province is that of an im- 
dulatmg plam 

The St John River is the principal nver, 
draining nearly half the province on the west 
It rises m Ikfeine, forms for 80 miles the 
boundary, then after entering the province, 
narrows and leaps over a precipice eighty 
feet high This leap is known as the Grand 
PaUs Hydro-electne power is developed 
here In the lower course of the nver and 
in some of its tnhutanes are lake expansions 
After receiving these tnhutanes, the nver 
narrows to a goige of less than 500 feet, 
through which the nver empties into St 
John harbor Since at low tide the water 
level of the harbor is 12 to 14 feet lower 
than that of the nver, there is a fall, but 
as the tide nses in the harbor there is a 
short penod of level water between the har- 
bor and the nver, then as the tide contmues 
to nse 10 or 12 feet higher, the fall is from 
the harbor to the nver The falls are known 
as “Reversing Palls ” This phenomenon is so 
rare that there is probably no other like it 
in the world 

Climate New Brunswick is subject to se- 
vere winters and hot summers, although along 
the coast the changes are not as extreme as 
m the intenor During the wmter the ther- 
mometer occasionally falls as low as 30® 
below zero, and m the hottest summer months 
it sometimes nses as high as 95° The coast 
regions are subject to fogs during portions of 
the year, but on the whole the climate is 
healthful, and the extremes of heat and cold 
cause little suffenng, especially in the in- 
tenor, because of the dryness of the atmos- 
phere The annual rainfall is a little over 
forty inches 

Mineral Resources Some coal of an in- 
fenor quality is found in the eastern and 
south-central sections, hut it is not mined to 
a great extent. There are also deposits of 
nickel, antimony, manganese and iron ore 
among the metals, while graphite, gypsum, 
limestone and a vanety of stone suitable for 
whetstones and grmdstones are found m pay- 
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ing qnantikes Natural gas vras found in 
1911, and New Brunswick is now an impor- 
tant Canadian gas fidd 
Agncnltnre The soil of the lowlands and 
along the streams is highly fertile, and the 
climate is w^ suited to the growing of all 
crops which oan be raised in a cool temper- 
ate climate; consequently, these regions are 
all occupied by farms, but m the uplands and 
hilly portions of the province the soil is less 
fertile and yields but shght return to the 
husbandman Ongmally nearly the entire 
province was covered with forests, which in- 
cluded both hard and soft woods Among the 
soft woods, spruce, pine, tamarack and fir 
predommate, only a limited portion of the 
forests has been cut, hence much of the land 
is still untilled The chief crops are hay and 
forage, buckwheat, barley, wheat, oats and 
potatoes Tnnups and otW root crops are 
grown, and in some sections dairying and 
the raising of hve stock are important 
branches of agricultural industry Small 
fruits are raised m large quantities and mar- 
keted in New England cities In the St John 
Talley are great apple orchards 

Other Bidustnes The fisheries are valua- 
ble and furnish occupation for a large num- 



COAT OP ASMS OP NEW BRUNSWICK 
Many years agro, in the days of wooden saU- 
L-ng vessels, New Brunswick was one of the 
world's leaders in shipbuilding The province, 
then a separate colony, was noted for its ships 
and its commerce Of those days the coat of 
arms is a symbol The British lion, above, is 
the sigm of loyalty to and union with the 
Empire 

her of the inhabitants On both the Gulf and 
Bay of Fundy coasts, large numbers of cod, 


herrmg, smelt and other salt water food fii^ 
are taken, while the lobster fisheries are 
second to none on the Atlantic coast Salmon 
also abound m the streams and lakes and are 
*taken in large numbers Silver fox fur farm- 
ing IS an important addition to stock raismg. 

Among the manufacturing industnes, the 
production of lumber and of lumber and 
timber products is the most important The 
supply of spruce also leads to the manufac- 
ture of large quantities of wood pulp The 
lumber industry produces about $17,000,000 
a year In some localities tbe manufacture 
of butter and cheese is also important 

Transportation. Each coast has a num- 
ber of good harbors, and there is steamer con> 
nection with Portland, Boston and other im- 
portant cities on the Atlantic coast of the 
IJnited States The Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific railways also traverse the 
provmce, the former through the eastern por- 
tion and the latter through the western 
These two great railway systems also join 
New Brunswick with the great provinces in 
the West Each of these Imes has branche** 
extending to important manufacturing and 
trade centers, a cross line from Fredericton 
to Newcastle connects the two systems, so 
that the province is fairly-well supplied with 
railway facilities, the entire mileage amount- 
ing to about 2,100 miles 

Education The public school system is 
controlled by an educational council, of which 
the provincial superintendent is the head 
There are no separate schools for Catholics 
and Protestants, as is true in Quebec The 
courses of study, the methods of mstruction 
and the text-hooks are uniform throughout 
the province, and in addition to the elemen- 
tary schools, normal spools are mamtamed 
The province also provides for those students 
who wish to pursue a course of study at the 
University of Fredeneton There are a num- 
ber of denominational colleges Of these, 
AUison College (United Church) at Saokville 
IS the largest 

Institutions. There is a general hospital 
at Saint John, also an industrial home for 
boys, besides institutions for the deaf and 
dumb Hospitals for the insane are mam- 
tained in different parts of the province 
There is no penitentiary, but convicts are 
sent to the Dominion penitentiary at Doi^ 
Chester, maintained for the maritime prov- 
inces The Provmcial Huseum is at Saint 
John 
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Items of Interest on New Brunswick | 
The St John Eiver, which nses in | 

^ I Slaine, is over 450 miles long, and is | 

I navigable for vessels of moderate ton- 
nage from the city of Samt John to j| 

1 1 Tb-edencton I , 

I i The Bay of Fundy has a length of L* 
*, 140 miles and an extreme width of '| 
j j forty-five mdes \ 

! J There are nine universities and col- j j 
I leges m this small province of less than i 
I 23,000 square miles 
* The Bay of Chaleur 

J H 

* The provmcial government has set | ; 
i aside a tract of 10,000 square miles i| 
! as a national pork and game preserve f I 
j \ The recent law permitting the shoot- 1 \ 
I i ing of stray dogs without ImbiUty and | 

* * the increased use of woven instead of 
barbed wire for fences is largely re- 
J sponsible for the increase in the num- 
) , her of sheep 

I The highest pomt in the provmce is , 
i Bald Hountain, 2,604 feet | 

There are about 875 mauufactunng \ 
establishments in the provmce J 

There are 1,685 Indians under the , 
control of the agencies 
There are eleven Indian schools, with 
; a total attendance of about 200 , these 
t schools are all Cathohe 
I The largest cifaes are Saint John, 

J lloncton, Fredericton, Campbellton and 
I and Edmundston 

i There is little immigration (about ^ 

\ 1,000 a year), but a steady emigration J 
i to the western provmces and to the | 
Umted States ^ 


J I 

IS nmety miles j * 
1 1 


Questions on New Brunswick 
Compare the areas of New Bruns- 
wick and Scotland Of New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan 

What IS the highest pomt m the 
provmce 9 

Where is the Bay of Pundy? The 
Bay of Chaleur? 

What are the leading crops? 

Is dairying an important industiy? 
What can you say of the growth in 
sheep ranchmg? 

IS the principal product of the 
fisheries? 


Cities The two chief towns are Freder- 
icton, the provmcial capital, and Saint John, 
on the Bay of Pundy N^ m importance 
IS hloncton 

Government and Kehgion The executive 
department of the government consists of 
a lieutenant-governor and a council of seven 
members The lieutenant-governor is ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General of Canada, 
With the advice of his Council, for a term of 
five years The legislature consists of a 
house of assembly of forty-eight members, 
elected for five years All local admunstxa- 
tion IS through the county councils 

The inhabitants are largely of English, 
Scotch, and Irish descent, and in religion 
they are divided between Catholicifim and 
Protestant denommations, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church havmg about one-third of the 
membership Among the Protestant denom- 
inations, the Anglican Church, Presbyteri- 
ans, the TJmted Church and Baptists lead 

History New Brunswick was discovered 
by Sebastian Cabot in 1498, and with Nova 
Scotia formed the French colony of Acadia, 
which contmued from 1604 to 1713, durmg 
which time it was alternately a possession of 
the French and the Enghah In 1713, by the 
Treaty of Btreeht, it became a Bnfash prov- 
ince, hut the boundaries were not detennmed 
until the Treaty of Pans, which closed the 
French and Indian wars In 1765 a large 
number of the French mhahitants were com- 
pelled to leave the province because of their 
sympathies with the French In 1784 Nova 
Scotia was detached, and New Brunswick 
became a separate province 

At the formation of the Domimon of 
Canada in 1867, it entered the federation 
Separate schools for Protestants and Cath- 
ohes were abandoned in 1871, after a hard 
struggle The province has a public utilities 
commission for the regulation of rates of 
companies which serve all the people 


Related Articles 
titles for additional 
Chaleur Bay 
Fredericton 
Pundy, Bay of 


Consult the foUowinET 
information 


IVToncton 
Saint John 
Saint Ijawrence, Gulf 
of 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N J, the county 
seat of Middlesex County, thirty miles south- 
west of New York City, at the head of navi- 
gation on the Raritan River, on the Delaware 
& Rantan Canal and on the Pennsylvania 
and the Rantan River railroads A fine 
bndge spans the nver The city is the seat 
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of Rutgers TJmversity and its af&liate, New 
Jersey College for Women, and the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Dutch Refonned 
Church There is a public hbrary, the Sage 
and Gardner libraries, Samt Agnes Academy 
and homes for orphans and the aged The 
place was settled as Fngmore’s Swamp m 
1681 and was known as Inion^s Ferry from 
1697 to 1714, when it was named in honor 
of the British House of Brunswick It was 
chartered as a city m 1784 In the Revolu- 
tion it was the scene of numerous conflicts 
and was held by the British dunng the win- 
ter of 1776-1777 The commission form of 
government has been adopted Population, 
1920, 32,779, m 1930, 34,555, a gam of 5 4 
per cent 

NEW'BtJRGH, N Y, m Orange County, 
sixty miles north of New York City, on the 
Hudson River, flve miles above the High- 
lands, and on the Ene and the West Shore 
railroads The manufactures include cotton, 
woolens, silks, paper, hats, carpets, furni- 
ture, leather, and fabricoid The munici- 
pahfy has a pubbc library, a park, Saint 
Luke^s Home and Hospital, a home for the 
friendless and a home for children Has- 
brouck House, occupied by Wnshmgton for a 
time dunng the Revolution, is now used as a 
museum for war relics The revolutionary 
army was disbanded here, and a large stone 
structure, known as the Tower of Victory, 
has been erected by the Federal and state 
governments to commemorate the successful 
termination of the war The place was settled 
by German Lutherans in 1709, was made a 
village m 1800 and was chartered as a city 
in 1865 The town is governed on the com- 
mission and mty manager plan Population, 
1920, 30,366, m 1930, 31,275, a gam of 3 
per cent 

NEW'BURYPORT, Mass , one of the 
county seats of Essex County, thirty-seven 
miles northeasts of Boston, on the Memmac 
River, and on the Boston & Maine railroad 
The city has a good harbor, and contams man- 
ufactures of hoots, shoes, cotton cloth, silver- 
ware, machinery, hats and other articles 
There is a public library, a marme museum, 
the Putnam Free School, Anna Jaques Hos- 
pital, the Dexter House and homes for old 
ladies and children Other places of interest 
are the house in which William Uoyd Gam- 
son was horn , the Old South Church, which 
contains the remains of George Whitefield, 
Washington Park, and a suspension bridge 


The place was settled m 1635, was mcorpo* 
rated as a separate town m 1764 and char- 
tered as a city in 1851. Population, 1920, 
15 609, in 1930, 15 084 

NEW CALEDONIA, an idand in the Pa- 
cific, 850 miles east of Queensland, Australia. 
It IS the southernmost of the Melanesian 
group, and belongs to France It is 240 
miles long, about thirty miles wide, and has 
an area of about 7,600 square miles The in- 
terior is mountainous and is nch m nickel, 
gold, copper, lead, cobalt, silver and coal 
The island is almost entirdy surrounded by 
a coral reef, five to ten miles from the ^ore, 
affording a calm waterway for vessels The 
natives, Melanesians, called by the French 
Canaques, are the best farmers in Oceama. 
The principal agricultural products are cof- 
fee, maize, sugar, tobacco, copra, grapes, 
cassava and pmeapples, wheat and cotton 
The island is administered by a governor. 
Numea, the capital, is the chief port Popu- 
lation, 50,608 

NEW CASTLE, Inn, the county seat of 
Henry County, forty miles southeast of In- 
dianapolis, on the Blue River and on Lake 
Erie & Western, the Big Four, the Fort 
Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville and the Pitts- 
burgh, Cmcmnati, Chicago & Saint Louis 
railroads The leading manufactures include 
bridge work, sheet iron, steel, fnmiture, au- 
tomobiles, and numerous other articles The 
Indiana village for epileptics is two nules 
from the city Population, 1920, 14,458, in 
1930, 14,027 

NEWCASTLE, nevfka^l. New South 
Wales, a shipping port on the Hunter 
River, 102 miles north of Sydney, with which 
it is conne ted by rail It is the chief port 
for the northern region of New Sonth Wales 
and IS the most important coalmg station in 
the Sonthem hemisphere The trade in coal 
wool and frozen meats is considerable, and 
there are copper smelters, foundries, boat 
factories, carnage works, shipbuilding yards 
and a steam biscuit factory The city is well 
built and progressive. Newcastle is the seat 
of a United States consul Population, 1933, 
104,740 

NEWOASTI^, Pa., the county seat of 
Lawrence County, fifty miles northwest of 
Pittsburgh, at the confluence of the Shenango 
and Neshannock nvers, on the Pennsylvania, 
the Erie, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie railroads There is a well- 
equipped airport, on the Newcastle-Youngs- 
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town road, and there is daily xnotorbns 
service between those two cities The 
city IS in an agricultural district, which 
also contains deposits of coal, limestone, sand- 
stone, fire claj' and iron ore There are nearly 
100 lactones, the principal products are 
glass, bnck, tin plate, steel, Portland cement, 
radiators, stnp steel, machinery nnd cans 
Cascade Park is n popular resort The Y M. 
C A. maintains a public library , there are 
also two hospitals. Odd Fellows’ nnd Elks’ 
buildmgs, a ciU hall, a Scottish Kite Cathe- 
dral seating 3,500, three high schools, and a 
Y, W C A The place was settled in 1812, 
was incorporated os a horongh in 1SG9, and 
was chartered as a citj in 1875 ^[a>or and 
council form of go\emment prevails Pop- 
ulation, 1930, 45,074. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGiiAND, 
a nver port and parliamentnrj borough in 
the County of Northumberland, on the left 
bank of the Hiver T\nc, about sixt^ miles 
northeast of Liverpool Located in the 
midst of one of the lai^est coal fields m 
England, it ships out immense quantities 
of this commodity, a circumstance which lias 
given rise to the expression, “carrying coals 
to Newcastle,” as sjTnbolic of utterly useless 
labor Because of its shipping fncihties and 
its location in a nch mineral distnct, New- 
castle has developed ns a prosperous indus- 
trial and commercial center It has mannfnc- 
toncs of glass, soda, fire bnck, chemicals and 
other commodities, shipbuilding >nrds, ord- 
nance works and pottcncs, nnd one of the 
hugest meat and vegetable markets in Great 
Bntaxn Its locomotive and engineenng 
works arc mammotli plants, and in this city 
the English railwaj s>’stem onginafcd 
Newcastle has many notable buildings and 
educational institutions, including the sci- 
ence and medical colleges of Durham Uni- 
^ersit>, Itutherford College, an art gallery, 
a natural histoxy^ museum and a public li- 
brary The citj dates the time of Emperor 
Hndnan of the Roman period Its name re- 
fers to a castle built m the eleventh century 
a son of William the Conqueror Pop- 
ulation, 1933, estimated, 286,500, 
NEWCOMB, nt/koTO, Simon (1835-1909), 
an American astronomer and mathematician, 
bom in Nova Scotia He emigrated to the 
United States at the age of thirteen, and m 
1858 was graduated from the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School at Harvard In 1861 he was 
appointed professor of mathematics in the 
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United States navy and assigned to duty a* 
the Naval Observatory He was secretarj' 
of the commission which observed the transit 
of Venus m 1874 and m 1882, the latter from 
the Cape of Good 
Hope In addition 
to this he directed 
the observations of 
several eclipses In 
1897 ho retired 
from the navy and 
afterwards devoted 
himself to scientific 
pursuits He was 
editor of the Amer- 
ican Journal of 
ilfaflicmafics, pro- 
fessor m Johns 
Hopkins Unuersity 
and a member of 
numerous royal academics and scientific as- 
sociations of Europe and America In many 
of the American associations he has held the 
position of president or other important 
offices, and in 1904 he was president of the 
Intcraationnl Congress of Arts and Sciences 
which convened at Saint Louis He was 
recognized os the leading authority in his 
field Among Ins important scientific works 
are Ah Investigation of the Orhit of Nep- 
tune, Researches an the Motion of the Moon 
nnd Measure of the Velocity of Light Be- 
sides these, he has written a number of books 
for laymen Among these ore his Popular 
Astronomy School Astronomy, The Stars, 
Astronomy for Everybody and Reminiscences 
of an Astronomer 

NEW ENGLAND CONPEDERA'TION, a 
union formed by the colonies of Plymouth, 
hfassaclmsetts Bay, Connecticut and New 
Haven in 1643, under the fatle United Col- 
onies of New England Its purpose was to 
secure united action for protection, whether 
against the Indians, the Dutch, the Frencli 
or the mother country During the first 
twenty years of the nnion, the confederation 
was an important force m the colonies, but 
after that time it rapidly declined, owmg to 
factional disputes and the weakness of its 
constitution, and in 1684 it went out of 
existe nce 

NEWFOUNDLAND, titf fund land, until 
1917 a colony of Great Britam, from 1917 to 
1933 it was the Dominion of Newfound- 
land It was raised to this distinction be- 
cause of the gallantry of its overseas forces 
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m tlie World War Attached to Newfound- 
land politically IS Labrador, on the mainland, 
its area is 110,000 square miles 
Newfoundland is an island on the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, roughly 
triangular in form, with an area of 42,734 
square miles — slightly greater than that of 
Ohio The shores of the island are nearer 
to Ireland than any other point on the 
North American continent, the distance bemg 
only 1,640 miles The narrow Strait of Belle 
Isle separates it from Labrador 
The People. The inhabitants are de- 
scended from the original immigrant fisher 
folk who early came from England, Scotland 
and France There is now but little immi- 
gration — about 8,000 per year, indeed, the 
emigrafaon is fully as great The popula- 
tion of 285,675 (m 1934) is settled almost 
entirely along the southern coast, the interior 
is practically uninhabited These figures do 
not include Labrador whose population is 
4,400 

The capital is Saint John’s (43p.76 pop ). 
Harbor Grace has 3,825, Bonavista, 4,052, 
Carboncar, 3,320, Twillingate, 3,217 
Surface and Climate. Nearly all the 
island has a rough surface, though only a 
part is mountainous, and the elevations are 
not great The southwestern coast line is in 
many places precipitous, some of the eleva- 
tions reaching 2,000 feet A few miles back 
from the ocean the land spreads hack to 
the mtenor as an uneven tableland Some 
of it is barren, and a considerable part is 
heavily forested, but there is a considerable 
area of swamps, with many lakes and nvers 
Contrary to general belief, the climate is 
not so severe m winter as m some parts of 
the Dominion of Canada, the surroundmg 
water tending to modify it For the same 
reason the summers are much cooler than in 
Canada. The thermometer never records a 
summer temperature as high as 85°; the 
average winter temperature at Saint John 
IS 7°. The northeast coast, however, is al- 
ways colder, owing to the influence of the 
Labrador Current, which flows southward 
along that shore from Arctic regions 
Industnes. The Grand Banks of New- 
foundland are the richest cod-fishing loca- 
tions in the world, this is the reason that so 
great a proportion of the people arc fisher- 
men The export of fish products amounts to 
about $15,000,000. The total trade of the 
Dominion is over $55,000,000 


The lumber industry is conducted only to 
furnish material for paper and pulp; no 
lumber is exported There are g^reat paper 
mill s in Newfoundland owned by Lord 
Northcliffe, to supply paper for his large 
number of newspapers and magazines in 
England. 

The government is encouraging the people 
to turn more largely to agriculture, for there 
are 5,000,000 acres of land suitable for 
fanning. Only hardy crops can be grown, 
potatoes and turnips are leadmg products 

Newfoundland is neh m minerals Copper 
is mmed profitably, and there are deposits 
of silver, iron, lead, coal, marble, granite and 
gypsum The mmes are bemg gradually 
made productive 

Government and Histoiy Li 1933 the 
Dominion Constitution was suspended, tem- 
porarily, because of financial distress, jomt 
rule, under a local and British commissiout 
responsible to London, was substituted 

It is supposed that Newfoundland was dis- 
covered about the year 1000 by the North- 
men It was rediscovered by John Cabot 
m 1497, and in the following century the 
Enghsh took possession of the island, it is 
therefore Britain’s oldest possession in North 
America A struggle for 8uprema(7 took 
place between the English and the French, 
and this interfered with the establishment 
of permanent settlements on the island In 
1713 Newfoundland and its dependencies 
were declared by the Treaty of Utrecht to 
belong wholly to Great Britain, the French 
reserving a ngfit to fish on certain parts of 
the coast Responsible government was 
granted in 1833, and it remamed under a 
colomal form of contarol until 1917. 

NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, a large, hand- 
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some dog, introduced from the island of 
Newfonn^and It is usually black or black 
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and white in color, with large, drooping ears 
and bushy tail, and in general appearance 
it IS \crj imposing It is a splendid wnter 
dog, takes to the sea at an earl> age and 
has often saved the Incs of human beings 
m danger of drowning In Newfoundland 
these dogs are used ns beasts of burden and 
haul wood and proMsions on sledges On 
account of its great size, its intelligence and 
its bra-verj', the Newfoundland dog makes 
a fine watch dog Few of the breed are 
left in Newfoundland, but there are many 
specimens m Great Bntam and the United 
States 

NEW GLASGOW, No\a Scotia, ui Piclon 
CJounty, on the East Rucr and the Cana- 
dian National Railway The plants of the 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Conipan\ and 
the Eastern Car Companv each omploj about 
1,200 men Other establishments produce 
glass, ngncuUurnl tnachmery, bndges, bncks, 
mineral waters, steel and wire fencing, lum- 
ber and mill products Besides coil, the dis- 
trict yields limestone, iron ore, spruce and 
some hardwoods Population, 1931, S,85S 

NEW GUINEA, pinVc, next to Greenland, 
the largest island m the world, having an area 
of about 310,000 square miles It lies in the 
Western Pacific Ocean, eighty miles north 
of Australia, from which it is separated by 
Torres Strait At the time the World War 
began New Guinea was owned bj three 
European nations, Great Bntam the Nether- 
lands and Gc^nan^ The Bntish temtorj, 
coienng S7,7SG square miles, and liaMng an 
estimated population of 270,000, occupies the 
southeastern part of the island. Kaiser- 
Wilhelmslaud, in the northeast, had an area 
of 70,135 square miles and an estimated pop- 
ulation of 531,000 This region was occu- 
pied by Australian forces in October, 1914 
and the Gennans were dmen out The west- 
ern part of New Guinea is held bj the Nether- 
lands, and has an area of 151,789 square 
miles Its estimated population is 200,000. 

Bntish New Guinea is gos emed as a part 
of Papua, which is one of the temtones of 
the Australian Commonwealth The tem- 
toiy of Papui is made up of New Guinea 
and a number of near-by islands In Bntisb 
New Guinea the land is gradually coming 
under cultivation, and cocoanuts, rubber. 
Sisal hemp and tobacco arc raised in profit- 
able quantities There are three ports of 
entry, Samarai, Dam and Port Moresby, 
md between the latter and Sidney there is 


regular steamship service. Dutch New Guinea 
belongs politically to the East Indian outpost 
province of Temate Christian missionanes 
have done considerable educational work in 
the island. 



monwcaitb in the New England group of 
states, among which it is third m size New 
Hampshire was one of the ongmal tlurteen 
states, and was the nmth to ratify the Federal 
Constitution, thus making that document the 
fundamental law of the nation Its popular 
name. The Graxite State, was bestowed m 
reference to its granite moimtains 

Location and Area New Hampshire 
touches the Canadian pronnee of Quebec on 
the north, and is bounded on the west and 
south by Vermont and Massachusetts The 
entire Vermont-New Hampshire boundary 
IS formed by the Connecticut River On the 
east New Hampshire adjoins Maine, except 
for a stretch of eighteen miles at the ex- 
treme south, where it is bordered by the 
Atlantic Ocean Of all the Atlantic states. 
New Hampshire has the shortest coast line 

The state ranks forty-third in size among 
the American commonwealths, and its area 
of 9,341 square miles is about 200 square 
miles less than the area of Vermont, and 
about 1,000 square miles greater than that of 
Massachusetts Included in this area are 
311 square miles of water surface In shape 
the state grows gradually narrower from 
soutli to north, its map suggesting a right- 
angled tnnngle 

The People The population of the state 
in 1920 was 443,084^ m 1930 it had grown 
to 405,293, ranking it forty-second in pop- 
ulation among the states, with a dennty 
of 51 5 to the square mile. Only Ver- 
mont, among the New England States, has 
fewer inhabitants. About one-fourth of the 
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people are foreign-bom, the predominating 
nationalities being Canadian (both Phrench 
and British) and Irish About sixty-three 
per cent of the people are of the Roman 
Gathoho faith Of the Protestant bodies 
the strongest are the Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist and Protestant Episcopal There 
are nme cities 'with populations exceeding 
9,000, the first five, in order of size, are 
^nchester, }^ashua, Concord (the capital), 
Berlin and Dover 

Surface and Drainage. The state is noted 
for its picturesque scenery The White 
Monntams, occupying the north-central part, 
cover an area of about 1,400 square miles 
and constitute the most stnkmg physical 
feature. They are a part of the Appalachian 
system and are divided by the valley of the 
Saco into two ranges, kno'wn respectively as 
the Presidential and Franconia ranges The 
Saco valley, a narrow gorge 'with steep sides, 
is famous, and is known as Crawford Notch 
There are a number of peaks whose bare, 
rocky summits nse above the tree line and 
so reflect the sunlight as to give them the 
appearance of snow-capped mountains It 
is from this pecuhanty that they received the 
name “White Hills,'' later changed to White 
Mountains The Presidential Range has the 
highest peaks, the best kno'wn being Mount 
Washington (6,293 feet) Adams, Jefferson, 
Clay, Monroe and Madison are all over 5,000 
feet in altitude 

The bases of these mountains are heavily 
wooded They abound in deep valleys and 
narrow ravmes, through which flow rushmg 
streams Many of these gorges are bounded 
by precipitous chffs, some of which are more 
than 1,000 feet high The most remarkable 
of these is the cbff overlooking a small lake 
in the Franconia Range, and contaming a cel- 
ebrated projection known as Old Man of 
ike Mounfame This is a profile formed by 
projectmg rocks and measurmg more than 
eighty feet from forehead to chin, bearing a 
striking resemblance to a human face It is 
supposed that this profile was the foundation 
for Hawthorne's allegory, The Great Stone 
Ftice, though the valley does not exist as he 
describes it • 

The Connecticnt and its tributaries drain 
the western and northesm regions, and the 
Mernmac and Piscataqua drain the southern 
%nd southeastern portions The banks of the 
llemmac are lined with factories, and this 
nver is said to turn more spmdles than any 


other m the world The mouth of the Piscata- 
qua is a broad estuary Numerous small lakes, 
noted for their beauty, are scattered over the 
state Lake Wnmepesaukee, m the south- 
central part, the largest, is mneteen miles 
long, over eight miles -wide, and contains 
264 islands 

Climate. New Hampshire has a typical 
New England climate. The wmters are severe, 
and in tiie northern half snow usually falls 
to a great depth The summers are mild and 
pleasant The mean annual temperature at 
Concord is 48° The annual precipitation is 
forty-five inches 

lUhnerals. The chief mineral products are 
mica, granite, feldspar and garnet New 
Hampshire ranks high among the states in 
the production of granite, and is surpassed 
only by North Carolina in mica The value 
of the granite output averages more than 
$1,200,000 a year Of other minerals worked, 
the most important are scythe stones, slate, 
limestone and brick clay Min eral waters 
are found m various places The total annual 
yield of imneral products is valued approxi- 
mately at $2,000,000 

Agncoltore In the nver valleys the soil 
is well suited for farming, but much of the 
land is too stony to be worked to advantage 
Prom one-sixth to one-fourth of the total 
area is under cultivation The principal 
crops, m order of value, are hay, potatoes, 
corn, oats and tobacco Among orchard fruits 
apples are the most important, and among 
small fruits, strawberries Dairymg and the 
raismg of live stock and poultry are profita- 
ble branches of the agncultural industry As 
in other New England states, one finds m 
New Hampshire many Heautiful country es- 
tates in regions where farming has been 
abandoned 

Forests. Although much valuable timber 
has been cut from the virgin forests, New 
Hampshire is still an important lumber state 
The White Mountains region is all forest- 
covered Red spruce, in the yield of which 
New Hampshire is exceeded only by Marne, 
IS the most important timber from a com- 
mercial standpomt, and is used extensively 
by the paper and wood pulp industries The 
state ranks high in the production of white 
pine, though most of cut is from the 
second growth Other valuable woods include 
sugar maple, birch, beach, white oak and 
cedar In 1916 the United States govern- 
ment purchased a tract of 5,000 acres in the 
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Wlntc Mountains, lying on the slope of the 
Presidential Range The Pcdoral government 
now has holdings in New Hampshire cov- 
ering more than 270,000 acres of forest land, 
and it controls practically all of the peaks 
of the Presidential Range 
Manufacture The state cnjioys the advan- 
tages of ahnndant water power, proximity 
to good markets and excellent transportation 
facilities, and the southern portion has de- 
veloped into one of the most prosperous man- 
ufacturing regions in the United States At 
the thirteenth census New Hampshire was 
outranked in New England only by Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island in the produc- 
tion of cotton goods, and among nil the 
states it was seventh in rank It ranked 
fourth in boot and shoe manufacture, eighth 
in the production of paper and wood pulp, 
and eighth in woolen goods Manchester and 
Nashua are the chief factory centers The 


annual value of the manufactured products 
IS m excess of $400,000,000 
Transportation. Numerous railways tra- 
verse the valleys, and nearly every town of 
importance has ready access to one or more 
of these lines The total railway mileage is 
over 1,200 The Boston & Maine owns or 
lenses nearly 1,100 miles of the total mileage, 
and the Maine Central 100 miles A third 
road, operating in the extreme north, is the 
Canadian National The jMount Washington 
railway makes an ascent of 3,625 feet in two 
and three-fourths miles, and it is the first of 
its kind ever constructed A state highway 
system has been fully developed 
Government The legislature consists of 
a senate of twenty-four members, distributed 
among twenty-four senatorial districts The 
house of representatives courists of members 
apportioned according to population, al! 
towns, cities and wards havmg 600 inhab- 
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ItemB of IntereBt oa New Hampshire 

New Hampshire is over seven limes 
as large as Rhode Island, the smallest 
state, and about one-twenty-eighth the 
8120 of Texas. 

The average density of population in 
1930 was 61 6 per square mile 
in 1933 there were fifty savings 
banks in the state, with over 275,000 
depositors 

An important occupation m the 
mountam region of the state is the en- 
tertainment of snnuner tourists 
The navy yard at Eattery, Me, is 
known as the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
because Portsmouth is its port of entry. 

The peace treaty between Russia and | 
Japan was signed at Portsmouth in 
1905 _ ! 

The White Mountams, famous for I’ 
the beauty of the scenery, are somehmea ij 
called the “Switzerland of America.” f j 

Mount Washington is the second |, 
highest peak East of the Rockies, being 
exceeded in altitude only by Mount * 

I Mitchell, in the Black Mountains of 
North Carolma 

p Manchester ranks sixth among the 
5 ^ cities of the Union that make boots and ! ' 
I* shoes, it also ranks fourth among the | ^ 

I cities of New England as a producer of h 
E I cotton goods, its factories taming out j [ 

I I more than 300 miles of cloth daily, j j 

p The first bank m New Hampshire was 

i ! chartered in 1792 1 1 


I { Questions on New Hampshire 

1'" Describe the surface of New Etamp- 
j* shire. 

i i What 15 the most remarkable feature ^ 

I > of the Franconia Range of mountains? \ < 
J What are the prmcipal mineral 
* products? Agricultural products? . i 
1 1 How does the state rank as a pro- ‘ a 
1 1 ducer of agricultural products? 

1 1 Name the important manufacturing 
p centers 

I ! What natural conditions favor man- 
|| ufacturmg? 

When and by whom was New Hamp- 
shire settled? 

When did it ratify the Federal Con- 
stitution? 


U 




i 


itants being entitled to one representative, 
and one for each additional 1,200 mhabitants, 
while districts having fewer than 600 inhab- 
itants are entitled to a representative for a 
part of the legislative term corresponding to 
the ratio of their population to 600. The 
members of both houses are elected for two 
years The executive department consists 
of the governor and a council of five mem- 
bers, elected by popular vote, and a secre- 
tary of state and a state treasurer, chosen 
by joint ballot of the senate and house of 
representatives 

The judicial department consists of a su- 
preme court, with a chief justice and four 
associate justices, a superior court, with a 
chief justice and four associate justices , pro- 
bate courts and justices of the peace. There 
IS a juvenile court law regulating the pro- 
cedure for offenders under seventeen The 
justices are appointed by the governor and 
confirmed by the council A convention for 
the revision of the constitution may be called 
every seven years if two-thirds of the elec- 
torate vote to that effect 

Education. The state law requires that 
at least thirty-six weeks of schoohng a year 
be provided The compulsory law requires 
attendance of children from eight to four- 
teen years of age during the whole school 
term, and up to sixteen years of age unless 
eight grades have been completed Pupils 
in towns not having high schools are per- 
mitted to attend approved schools in other 
towns, the expense thereof being met by the 
home district. 

New Hampshire organized its school sys- 
tem before the law was passed providing 
school funds from the sale of public lands, 
and therefore most of the money for the 
suppoit of its schools IS raised by local tax- 
ation State normal schools are located at 
Plymouth and Keene , the University of New 
Hampshire is at Durham Dartmoulh College 
at Hanover is the most important educational 
institution, and one of the leading colleges 
of the country (see Darthotith College), 
Saint Anselm’s College at Manchester is the 
leading Roman Catholic school Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy at Exeter and Saint Paul’s 
School at Concord are well-known schools for 
hoys 

Institutions The charitable and correct- 
ive institutions include a school for the feeble- 
minded at Laoonia, a soldiers’ home at 
Tilton, an industrial school at Manchester, 
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& sanitarium at Glcncliffy and file state pl7S0i3 
and the hospital for the insane at Concord. 

Hrstozy. Jfexr Hampshire '^os first set- 
tled ahont 1623 by fisbennen from Hassacbu- 
setts, m the neighborhood of Dover and 
Portsmouth. It Tvas granted to George 
Idason, but his claims \7ere oftenrards si- 
lenced, and the colony voluntarily united 
with Massachusetts and remained so with 
slight interruptions until 1741 New Hamp- 
shire took a lending part in the pre-Bcvolu- 
tion&ry discussion and furnished more than 
its quota of soldiers to the continental armies. 
It was among the first states to adopt an inde- 
pendent constitution, nnd its ratificabon of 
the Pederal Constitntion, June 21, 1788, 
assured the final adoption of that insfmment. 
In 1784 the first constitution was revised; 
eight years latent was rewritten, a new one, 
the present constitution, was adopted in 1877, 
and this has been amended many times, in 
the direction o£ political and social reforms 
An old-age pension system was adopted in 
1931, benefits average ?20 per month (maxi- 
mum, ?7 50 per week) 

Reltitca Articleii. Consult tho tollowlns 
titles for additional Information 
Berlin Kocne Nashua 

Concord Laconia Portsmouth 

Connecticut Manchester Saco Blvcr 
_ Hirer Merrlmac "Whlto 

Dover River Mountains 

NEW HAVEN, Cosy : , one of the oldest 
towns in the Union, and one of its great edu- 
cational centers, the second largest city m the 
state and the countj seat of New Haven 
County It ts situated 72 miles east and a 
little north of New Tork City, on New Haven 
Bay, four miles from Long Island Sound and 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad which proxides the services of its 
SIX divisions The Connecticut Company 
links it by interurban service with the entire 
state. There is a mumcipal airport Two 
Imes of stcamdiips convey passengers and 
freight to Icadmg points on Long Island 
Sound and also to New York City 

Distinctive Features The site of the city 
is a low plain between two elevations of 360 
and 400 feet respectively at tbe east and west; 
also two rivers, the Qmnnipiac and the West 
are on the east and west sides of the city A 
great many old elms have given the name 
*‘City of Elms” to New Haven, hut these 
earher landmarks have largely disappeared 
More than 2,000 acres are given to parks 
The most famous park in the city is "The 
Green,” a square of 16 acres at tbe center of 


the city, adjoining the mam buildings of Yale 
University In it stands a church designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren West Rock Park (281 
acres) contains the "Judges Cave,” where it 
is claimed that Gojffe, a signer of the death 
warrant of Charles I, nnd his father-in-law, 
Whalley, concealed themselves in 1661, when 
sought by Charles II for punishment 

Yale University (which see) and five col- 
leges give the city great fame There are 56 
puhhc, nine parochial and many private 
schools for girls and hoys Some of the uni- 
versity buildings are emphatic ornaments to 
tlie city Other prominent institutions and 
buildings are the Federal building, the court 
house of white marblei, the public libraiy, 
Harkness Memorial Tower, the New Haven 
Colony Historical Society, the Moms House 
The Yale Bowl seats 78,000 

Indnstnes. Ship huildmg is no longer 
thriving, hut there are 432 factories and 357 
wholesale houses Goods manufactured in- 
clude ammunition and arms, hardware, clocks 
and watches, rubber goods, corsets and 
clothing, machinery, wire and wire goods, 
paper boxes, toys, boilers, cigars and many 
other articles New Haven is the third 
largest jobbing and wholesale center m New 
England, dealing m building materials, farm 
produce, machinery, oil, coal, drugs and 
many other articles 

Early History In 1638 a company of 
Puritans, under Theophilus Eaton and the 
Reverend John Davenport, settled at the 
place, called by the Indians Quumipiac Two 
years later the town was given the name of 
New Haven, and it became the capital of the 
independent 'TSTew Haven Colony ” In 1665 
this was united vnth the Connecticut colony, 
of which in 1701 it was made a jomt capital 
with Hartford, retaining this position imtil 
1873 A force of Bntish took the town on 
July 5, 1779 In 1784 New Haven was in- 
corporated as a city 

The city is under the council form of gov- 
ernment Population, 1930, 162,655 

NEW HEBRIDES, Jieh'n deezt a group of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, lying northeast 
of New Caledonia and northwest of the Fiji 
Islands Some are of coral formation, others 
are of volcanic ongin Their total area is 
about 5,100 square miles They are fertile, 
and produce coconnuts, breadfruits, bananas, 
pineapples, oranges and sandalwood Tbe 
climate is unhealthfuZ, even for the natives 
The inhabitants, which number about 50,000, 
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are Melanesians, formerly cannibals, but 
civilized by European influence The islands 
are jointly administered by England and 
Prance 



thirteen states of the American Union, the 
third (after Delaware and Pennsylvania) to 
ratify the Constitution This occurred De- 
cember 18, 1787 It is one of the Middle 
Atlantic states New York is on the north 
and northeast, the Atlantic Ocean is on the 
east, and the Delaware Bay and Delaware 
River separates the state from Delaware and 
Pennsylvania on the south and west The 
area is 8,224 square miles, which makes it 
the forty-fifth in size, only Connecticut, 
Delaware and Rhode Island being smaller 
However, it was ninth in population in 
1930, with 4,041,334 people, an increase of 
over 885,000 since 1920 The legislature, by 
resolution in 1913 made the violet the em- 
blematic flower of the state 

Surface and Drainage New Jersey is 
divided into four physiographic regions, 
three of which extend across the state in a 
northeast-southwest direction The first of 
these regions is bounded on the west by the 
Kittatmny Mountains, a continuation of the 
Blue Mountains in Pennsylvania The cut 
through these mountains made by the Dela- 
ware River forms the famous Delaware 
Water Gap, noted for the beauty of its 
scenery The mountains of this range do not 
exceed 1,800 feet m altitude To the east of 
these mountaina lies the Kittatmny valley, 
an extension of the great Appalachian val- 
ley, and contaming many fertile and highly- 
cultivated farms 

The second region, known as the Highland 
Belt, is a succession of plateaulike masses, 
having altitudes of 1,200 to 1,400 feet To 
the east of this is the Piedmont plam, nearly 


as wide as the other two regions combined, 
having a variety of surface and containmg 
a number of bold ridges, the most famous of 
which IS the Fahsades The plain descends 
by gentle undulations to sea level at Newark 
Bay 

The fourth region includes all that part of 
the state lymg south of a line running from 
Newark Bay to Trenton This is a section of 
the Atlantic coastal plam, nowhere more 
than 400 feet on altitude and sloping gently 
to sea level 

The western part of the state is drained 
by the Delaware River, into which flow nu- 
merous short tributaries The rivers flowing 
mto the Atlantic, m the southern part, arc 
characterized by broad estuaries To the 
north, the Rantan flows into Rantan Bay, 
and in the northeastern section are the Pas- 
saic and the Hackensack, flowmg into New- 
ark Bay 

Climate New Jersey has a mild, temper- 
ate climate, with considerable variations 
from north to south These difierences m 
climate conditions make a considerable dif- 
ference m the production of crops The 
mean annual temperature at Atlantic City 
IS about 52^^, and the annual rainfall is about 
fifty inches 

Mineral Resources. As a mmeral pro- 
ducer, New Jersey depends largely on the 
utilization of its clay resources Clay prod- 
ucts represent about half of the state’s total 
imneral output and include every variety of 
bnck and tile and of pottery produced m the 
United States Mercer Coimty, which m- 
cludes Trenton, is the center of a great pot- 
tery industry. 

Middlesex County is the prmoipal center 
for the production of common brick, archi- 
tectural terra cotta, and tUe 

Large quantities of zinc ore are also 
found , m the production of zme New Jersey 
IS second only to Missouri Among other 
mmerals of importance are limestone , sand, 
gravel and trap rock, used largely for road 
makmg and concrete, and rock suitable for 
the manufacture of Portland cement There 
are extensive beds of iron ore in the High- 
land Belt, actively mmed m the early years 
of the state’s development, but now of rel- 
atively small importance 

Fishenes New Jersey, with its extensive 
coast Ime, and with its proximity to large 
city markets, has developed a large fishmg 
mdustry. Shad, clams, blueflsh, cod and lob- 
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THE GARDEN STATE 



I J. Delaware Water* Gap. 

-Over^OO.000 New Jersey Side 
“^Between 300,000 and 325*000 
♦ Between 100,000 and 150,000 
■Between 50.000 and 100,000 



■afe 5e^' 



Trenton Battle 
Monument 


sters are taken in large quantities Many 
are engaged m the oyster industry, 'which 
yields annuallv an income of about $5,000,- 
000 

Agncultore. About one^half of the land 
area of New Jersey is m farms, of 'which 
two-thirds is improved The soil is generally 
fertile and easily tilled There is an abun- 
dance of moisture, and tbe climate is smt- 
able to the production of fruits, vegetables 
and cereals Because of the nearness to 
great urban centers, all localities have the 
advantage of good markets for these prod- 
ucts Hay and gram are grown m consid- 
erable quantities, but mainly as auxiliary 
to the important dairy and poultry mdus- 
tries New Jersey dairymen have pioneered 
in the breeding of purebred cattle, and m 
the production of high grade milk for city 
markets Tbe state also ranks among the 
first m communal poultry farms, and was 


the birthplace of the baby chick mdustry 
Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes 
and other truck crops are raised on a large 
scale There are extensive orchards of 
apples and peaches m some regions, and 
large quantities of small fruits are grown 
in the southern counties Oranhemes in 
large quantities are grown on the lowlands 
of the coastal plain area 
Manufactures. Oonsideimg its size. New 
Jersey is one of the leading manufacturing 
states , most of its major mdnstnes are lo- 
cated m the northern section One of its 
leadmg industries is the refining of petroleum, 
centering m the great refineries at Bayonne 
Others of great importance are the manu- 
factures of silk, cotton and woolen textiles, 
Imoleum, jewelry, electncal instruments and 
machinery, chemicals, soaps and dentifrices 
Pottery and sanitary ware, terra cotta and 
tile, are among the leading industries 
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Transportation and Commerce. Neir Jer- 
sey IS well supplied irith railroads, since sev- 
eral trunk lines running to New York pass 
through the state The total railroad mile- 
age IS 2,300 The Delaware River is navi- 
gable for ocean steamers, Trenton has a 
port for ocean freighters Rantan Bay also 
aftords deep water transportation The 
state’s highways are highly developed, and 
the airport at Newark is an important sta- 
tion in the nation’s air transport service 
Direct communication with New York City 
IS afforded by the George Washington bridge 
over the Hudson River, and by railway and 
vehicular tunnels under it 

Education. The interests of education 
have not been neglected since the first New 
Jersey school was founded at Bergen in 
1661 The first general school law was en- 
acted m 1693 The College of New Jersey, 
now Princeton University, was founded in 
1746, and Queen’s College, now Rutgers 
University, m 1766 The state school law of 
1871 made schoolmg free to all children 
The administration of primary and second- 
ary education is entrusted to a state board 
of education of eight members 

The interests of the state in higher educa- 
tion are entrusted to a board of regents 
Princeton ranks as one of America’s great 
uni\crsitics Rutgers University at New 
Brunswick embracing the State College of 
Agriculture and the New Jersey College for 
Women, by contractual agreement with the 
state, fulfils certain requirements, state and 
national, in lieu of a state university Among 
other schools of high rank are the following 

Ste\ons InstUute of Technology, Hobohen 
Drew UnKerslty, Madison 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark 
College of S'llnt Elisabeth, Convent 
Seton Hall College. South Orange 
Saint Peter's College, Jersey City 
Upsala College, East Orange 

There are teachers’ colleges at Montclair 
and Trenton, and normal schools at Newark, 
Glnssboro, Jersey City and Paterson 
Institutions The following are the prin- 
cipal public institutions state hospitals at 
Trenton, Greystone Park, and Holmdel, the 
Sanatorium for Tuberculous Diseases at 
Glen Gardner, the State Village for Epilep- 
tics nt Skillmnn, state colonies for feeble- 
minded males at New Lisbon and Woodbine , 
the Vineland State School at Vineland, the 
North Jersey Training School at Totowa, 
the Ncu Jersey Home for Disabled Soldiers 


at Menlo Park; the New Jersey Memonal 
Horae for Disabled Soldiers, Sailors, Ma- 
rines and Their Wives and Widows at Vme- 
land, the State Prison at Trenton, the New 
Jersey Reformatory for Women at Clmton; 
the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, 
and the State Home for Girls at Trenton 
Cities. In 1930 there were srsty-six 
cities eaoh having a population exceeding 
10,000 Newark is the largest , the next five, 
in order of size, are Jersey (hty, Paterson, 


Items of Interest on New Jersey 

Except the short boundary line at the 
north which divides New Jersey from 
New York, the state is bounded on all 
sides by water 

The highest point in the state is in 
the extreme northwest corner and is 
known as “High Knob”; it has an al- 
titude of 1,799 feet 

New Jersey ranks among the first 
silk manufacturing states Paterson 
is the leading city in the United States 
in the production of silk goods 

The petroleum refineries at Bayonne 
are among the largest in the United 
States 

The first railroad in New Jersey was 
the Camden and Amboy, opened m 
1831 

A circle drawn with the City Hall, 
New York, as its center, and having 
a radius of twenty-five miles, will in- 
clude what we may term the New York 
metropolitan area, nearly three-fifths 
of the population of New Jersey live 
in that area 

Questions on New Jersey 

Describe the geographical position 
of New Jersey 

What can you say of the surface of 
New Jersey? 

Why IS market gardening so profit- 
able? 

Name the three leading agricultural 
products 

What features give New Jersey ex- 
ceptional fishing facilities? 

Describe the mineral resources of 
the state 

What is the most important indus- 
try of the state? 

For what is Trenton noted? 
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Trenton and Cnmdcn. (See alphabetical list 
et the end of tins article ) 

GoTernxnent* The legislature is composed 
of one senator from ca^ county, elected for 
three years, and an assembly of not mote 
than sixty members, apportioned among the 
counties according to population, and elected 
for one > car. The legislature meets aunually. 
The executive power is vested in a governor, 
elected for three years The chief state of- 
ficers are a treasurer and a comptroller, 
dected for three years by the senate and 
assembly in joint session, A secretary of 
state, an. attomey-gcncral, an adjutant gen- 
eral, a commissioner of banking and insur- 
ance, a clerk in chancezy, a clerk of the 
supreme court and a supermtendent of pub- 
lic instruction are appointed by the governor, 
with the approval of the senate 

History. The first settiement irr New Jer- 
sey was made by the Dutch, about 1617. 
Thereafter it was settled successively by the 
Swedes and the Eng]i'?h, who with the 
Dutch, maintained a continuous warfare for 
the control of tho temtoiy until 1GG4, when 
the English gamed control It was granted 
by Charles H to tho Duke of York and by 
him to lords Berkeley and Carteret By them 
it was divided into two temtories, East and 
West Jersey, and in 1632 an organization, 
chiefly of Quakers under William Penn, 
bought East Kew Jersey, but later relm- 
quidied their rights, and the two temtones 
were reunited in 1702 During the TVcnch and 
Indian Wars, Kew Jersey loyally supported 
the English cause, but in the Revolution it 
contributed, besides its militin, more thitn 
10,000 men to the Continental army It was 
the scene of some of tho most important 
campaigns of that war, and suffered heavily. 

In the Constitutional Convention, the dele- 
gates from New Jersey steadily opposed the 
establishment of a strong central government, 
the so-called Kew J crscy plan contemplating 
a union that was to have little authority over 
the states In the slavery struggle the state 
was generally hostile to the institution and 
furnished its full quota of men to the Dmon 
armies The chief issues in the state polities 
after the war have been those connected with 
the taxation and control of corporations. 
The state has furnished one President — 
Woodrow Wilson 

Uelnfed ArtIcleJ*. Consult tho foUowlne 
IIUCB tor additional Information 
CtTCCS 
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Camden Millville Passaic 

nuzabeth Morrlstovrn Paterson 

Hoboken Newark Perth Amboy 

Jersey Clt> New Brunswick Trenton 

L.on? Branch Orango 

OCNUaAL 

Delaware “SVater Gap Princeton Unh erslty 
^lonmoutbi Battle of Princeton Battle or 
Palisades Trenton, Battle of 

raw LONDON, Conn , one of the county 
scats of New London County (Norwich being 
tho other), fifty miles east of New Haven, 
on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and the Central Yermont railroads, and on 
the Thames River, about three miles above 
Long Island Sound It is a beautiful resi- 
dence place and a popular summer resort 
There are regular steamboats to New York, 
and the citj* has a good harbor, with Port 
Griswold at the entrance This fort was 
bmit during the Reiolutionaiy War, and is 
obsolete The place was once famous as a 
whaling port The various industrial estab- 
lishments include machine shops, foundnes, 
pnnting-press works, silk nulls, shipyards 
and furniture The city has several parks, 
two hospitals, a handsome public libraiy, the 
hbrozy of the county histoncal society, the 
Connecticut College for Women and a ITnited 
States Coast Guard Academy 

The place was settled in 1646 by John 
Winthrop, and was known os Naumeag uchl 
1653 In 1781 Benedict Arnold with a large 
British force, assisted by a fleet, attacked the 
city, killed a number of the inhabitants and 
burned most of the wharves and stores A 
shaft 127 feet high has been erected as a 
memonal to tho victims Other places of 
histoncal interest are the Hempstead House, 
one of the oldest in the state, the old town 
mill, erected in 1G4G and still m operation, 
and the little school in winch Nathan Hale 
was teacher Population, 1920, 25,688, in 
1930, 20,646 

NEWMAN, John Henry, Cardinal 
(1801-1890), a distinguished Roman Catho- 
hc divine He was bom in London, the eld- 
est of six children and was educated at 
Trinity College, Oxford In 1824 he was 
ordained in the Church of England He was 
vice-president of Saint Alban’s Hall (1825- 
1826) under Doctor (afterward Archbishop) 
Whntcly, and later became tutor in Onel Col- 
lege In 1828 he became vicar of Saint 
Mary’s, the nnnersity church, where his 
powerful sermons gained for him a com- 
manding position He took part with treble 
and Posey in ongmahog the Oxford move- 
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ment; was a leader in the propaganda of High 
Church doctrines and contributed largely to 
the celebrated Tracts for the Times The last 
of these, on the elashcity of the Thirty-nine 
Articles; tras cen- 
sured by the univer- 
sity authorities and 
'Was thS cause of 
Newman's resigna- 
tion of his offices m 
1843 

In 1845 he joined 
the Church of Kome 
Newman was or- 
dained a pnest of 
that Church and be- 
came head of the 
oratory of Saint 
Philip Neri at Birmingham, rector of the 
Roman Cathoho University of Dublin (1854:- 
1858) and principal of the Roman Cathoho 
school at Edgbaston In 1879 he was created 
a cardinal He wrote some remarkable 
works sustaming the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, particularly the Apologia pro Vtta 
Bua (1864) and the leply to Mr Gladstone 
(1875) on the Vatican Decrees He is the 
author of the well-known hymn, popular in 
all denominations. Lead, Kindly Light 



em states of the American Union, the fourth 
in size and the forty-third m population 
New Mexico was next to the last territory 
to attain statehood, bemg formally admitted 
to the sisterhood of states just ahead of 
Arizona Industrially the state is noted for 
its great mineral production The popular 
name of New Mexico is Suif shine State, 
the state flower is the yucca 
Location and Area Pour American states 
and one foreign countrv touch the borders of 


New Mexico Its entire northern boundary 
adjoins the frontier of Colorado, and the 
western state line coincides with the eastern 
Arizona boundary. Mexico and Texas are 
on the south, and Texas also follows the east- 
ern boundary with the exception of about 
thirty-flve miles m the extreme north, where 
the ^'Panhandle" of Oklahoma projects west- 
ward. The state has three straight bound- 
aries meeting so as to form regular angles, 
but the soutbem boundary line is broken in 
two places New Mexico has an area ot 
122,634 square miles, of which 131 square 
miles are water surface It is exceeded in 
size by Texas, California and Montana; its 
area is nearly twice that of all the New 
England states combmed 

People and Cities In 1920 the popula- 
tion of New Mexico was 360,350 , m 1930 it 
had grown to 423,317, there were 3 5 persons 
to each square mile This great state could 
contain ninety-eight Rhode Islands, hut the 
ratio of the number of inhabitants per 
square mile to the number for Rhode Island 
is about 1 to 184 

There are no large cities, Albuquerque, 
with a population of 26,570, is the only 
municipality with over 12,000 inhabitants 
Santa Fe, the captal, Las Yegas, a promment 
wool market, and Roswell, are the most im- 
portant of the other cities 

Besides the English-speaking people, there 
are in New Mexico a large number of Span- 
isb-Amencons, Indians and mixed breeds, 
called Mestizos There are about 29,000 In- 
dians, of Navaho, Pueblo and Apache stock 
Many of these are progressive and industri- 
ous, and the terraced villages of the Pueblos 
are among the most interesting Indian antiq- 
uities in North America, The Spamsh- 
Amencans, who are slow to adopt mod- 
ern waj s of living, w ere about 60,000 m num- 
ber in 1930 About three-fiftbs of the people 
in New Mexico are Roman Catholics, 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Baptists are 
the largest Protestant denominations 

Surface and Drainage. The state occu- 
pies an elevated plateau having its gieatest 
altitude in the west and northwest, and slop- 
ing gradually towards the south and south- 
east In the Pecos" valley near the southern 
boundary is a small area less than 3,000 feet 
in altitude, but with this exception the 
plateau is above ^,000 feet This plateau 
IS divided into distinctly-marked surface 
areas, which extend across the state from 
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north to soutiu Beginning on the east^ the 
first of these is a region belonging to the 
Great Central Plain In the southeastern 
part this region slopes to the le\el and and 
plateau known as the Llano Kstocado, or 
Staked PJoin West of this region is the 
Pecos valley, which is the lowest land m 
New ilexico From this valley the surface 
rises westward until it meets the Front Hange 
of the Eocky Mountains 

West of this range is the valley of the 
Rio Grande, which traverses the state from 
north to south, and west of this is the great 
broad plateau which forms the Continental 
Bivide In the central part are a number of 
plains covered with grass, lying between 
isolated groups and mesas of the Front 
Range. Towards the south these plains are 
succeeded by barren valleys containing lava 
beds and salt marshes There arc several 
lofty peaks, the most prominent being Cerro 
Blanco, 14,269 feet, Tmehas, 13,275 feet, 
Taos, Costilla, Baldy, Lake and Mora, all 
over 12,000 feet in altitude. 

New ^Mexico, for a region with a small 
amount of rainfall, has a large number of 
nvers Many of them disappear m the dry 
season, and none is navigable The Rio 
Grande passes completely through the cen- 
ter of the state from north to south and re- 
ceives many tributaries The northeastern 
section is drained by the Red River and its 
numerous branches The Pecos rises north- 
east of Santa Fe and flows sonth across the 
Texas line, finally joining the Rio Grande 
In the northwest is the Rio San Juan In 
the central west are the headwaters of the 
Little Colorado, and m the southwest arc 
those of the Gila 

Climate. The delightful and healthful lur 
of New Mexico has given it repute as a 
health resort, especially for consumptive 
patients The mean temperature at Santa 
Pe is 48®, the extremes being from 1® below 
zero to 70® above zero The yearly ramfall 
vanes from six inches in the southwest to 
thirty mches in the mountains in the north 

Agriculture The greater portion of the 
state IS pasture land, and stock raising, next 
to minmg, is the chief industry Wherever 
there is sufficient water, either in streams or 
ui springs, to Bupplv the wants of animals, 
the grass is amply sufficient to support either 
cattle or sheep New Mexico, with about 2,- 
800,000 sheep, as prominent in the sheep- 
raisiug industry, ranking sixth among the 


states The supply of timber is small, only 
the higher sections bemg timbered, and even 
there not densdy Pine m the mountains, 
scrub oak and jumper m the lower sections, 
willow and cottonwood along the nver hanks 
are common 

The farm area is about one-seventh of the 
total land area, and two-fifths of the farms 
are irngated The most profitable crop is 
hay, com, wheat, potatoes and oats are next 
in order among grams and vegetables Pota- 
toes succeed best m the mountainous regions 
The Taos valley is an exceptionally fine wheat 
country It is as a fnut-producmg region, 
however, that a large portion of the irrigated 
land of the state especially excels The area 
of fruit and vme culture is bemg yearly ex- 
tended Peaches, plums and apricots come 
to perfection m the north, and pears, apples, 
quinces, cherries and other fruits flourish 
throughout the middle and southern sections 
Grapes are abundant from Bernalillo to El 
Paso, and m some favored spots, like La 
Joja, farther north 

Mineral Resources, Minmg operations 
have beem earned on smee the discovery of 
this region by the Spaniards Nearly all of 
the mountainous portions of the state are nch 
in mmerals Those mined to the greatest 
extent are copper, coal, gold and silver The 
output of copper has greatly mcreased, and 
now will average 27,000,000 pounds a year 
Anthracite, bituminous coal and bgnite are 
found, and the yearly output is over 1,000,- 
000 tons The mining of gold ranks next m 
value, and this is followed by silver Emer- 
alds, turquoises and other precious stones are 
found in paymg quantities, the output of 
petroleum is close to 17,000,000 barrels a 
year 

Manufactures The manufactures are 
limited m extent, but in late years they have 
rapidlj increased in number and importance 
Most of the industries are connected with the 
smelting and refining of ore and the construc- 
tion and repairing of cars and locomotives 
for the railway lines passing through the 
state There are a number of flour mills, 
some sawmills and numerous carpentry and 
repair shops in various localities to meet the 
demands of the surronndmg population The 
lai^e production of wool (17,000,000 pounds) 
has led to the estabhshmg of several 
plants for wool-scourmg There are also a 
number of beet-sugar factories and establish- 
ments for canning fruit* 
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Transportation. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa ¥6 Railway system enters the state m 
the northeastern section and extends across 
it from north to south, following, through a 
large part of the way, the valley of the Rio 
Grande River The western branch of this 
line extends westward to the Pacific coast and 
east to Texas and the Gulf of Mexico A 
branch of the Southern Pacific enters New 
Mexico from the east and traverses it in a 
southwesterly direction to El Paso, thence 
westward into Arizona and then to tiie 
Pacific coast The other important lines are 
the El Paso & Southwestern, the Rock Island 
and the Denver & Rio Grande The total 
railway mileage is about 2,285 
Education The large number oi Spanish- 
speaking residents gave New Mexico a high 
rate of illiteracy in the past, but this rate 
is rapidly being lowered as the public school 
<;vstem is becoming steadily more efficient. 
All children between the ages of six and 
sixteen are compelled to attend school, and 
the use of the English language is compulsory. 


Besides the white schools, with their enroll* 
ment of overl53, 000 pupils, there are twenty- 
six Indian schools maintamed by the United 
States government There is a state director 
who oversees industrial education, but other 
public schools are under the supervision of a 
state superintendent and local hoards of 
education For higher instruction there are 
normal colleges at Las Tegas and Silver 
City, the University of New Mexico at AU 
huquerque, a school of mines at Socorro, a 
mihtaiy institute at Roswell, and a collie 
of agriculture and mechanical arts at State 
College 

Institutions. The state corrective and 
charitable insbtutions include a hospital for 
the insane at Las Vegas, a miners’ hospital 
at Raton, a rrform school at Springer, an 
asylum for the blmd at Alamogordo, and 
the state pemtentiary at Santa P4 

Government New Mexico is governed 
under its first constitution, adopted m 1911 
AH amendments to this document must be 
ratified by popular vote. The legislative de- 
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j I Item of Interest on New Mexico 
i * The Carlsbad Caverns are noted for 
h their size and magnificence 
H The railwav mileage is about 2,285, 

I J the length of railway per inhabitant is 

* I five tunes the average for the United 
ll States, but the length per square mile 
i j is oiily one-third of the average 

j The Rio Grande is sometunes called 
j the '*Nile of New Mexico,” because it 
, overflows its banks durmg the flood 
I season 

1 Throughout the year there are about 
\ 214 dajB which arc neither cloudy nor 
ramy There are usually two snows 
J a year in the valleys, but the snow 
^ melts qm(fldy. 

J The state’s undeveloped coal mines 
1 contam 192 billion tons, according to 
the Geological Survey 
[ Religious instruction in the public 
schools IS forbidden by law, but reU- 
i gious societies ma 3 ^ hold meetings in 
the schools outside of school hours, 

* under the authonty of local boards 

I New Memcans of Spanish descent 

I I elmg to theur old customs, and most 
£ of them Uve in small adobe houses 
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I ^ Questions on New Mexico 
I How does New Mexico rank m size 
U among the states? 

i 1 In what part of the state is the Con- 
*l tmental Divide? 

^ Where are the Staked Plains? 
l! Name three important nvers What 
{; parts do they drain? 

; Characterize the four zones of vege- 
I* tation 

h What per cent of the area is included 
■ infarms'^ 

r Name four important crops 
; » What IS the most important industry ? 

^ What IS the value of the annual out- 

I \ put of coal? What other minerals are 

important? 

^ I What IS the total railway mileage? 

IJ What are the chief classes of in- 

I I habitants? 

ij What are the leading educational in- 
, stitutions? 

J What episode on New Mexican soil 
caused strained relations between the 
J United States and Mexico? 

Jr:!"” ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ * r 
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partment consists of a senate of twenty-four 
members and a house of representatives of 
forty-nme members, the former servmg four 
3 ears and the latter two The executive de- 
partment comprises the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, auditor, treas- 
urer, attorney-general, superintendent of 
pnbho instruction and commissioner of pub- 
lic lands A supreme court, district courts, 
county probate courts, justices of the peace 
and other infenor courts established by law 
constitute the state judiciarv 

History. The region of New Mexico at- 
tracted Spamsh explorers in the sixteenth 
century, and notwithstanding the brave re- 
sistance of the Pueblo and Navaho tribes, 
white settlement gradually made its way 
Santa Fe, the present capital, was founded 
between 1605 and 1616 When Mexico 
gamed its mdependence from Spam, m 1821, 
the territory now occupied by the state of 
New Mexico became a Mexican provmce, and 
within the next few years prosperous trade 
relations were established between the prov- 
ince and the frontier American settlements 
Durmg the Mexican War Santa Pe was occu- 
pied by Umted States troops under Clolonel 
Kearny, and by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo (1848) the temtory of New Mexico 
became a part of the United States The 
act of organization became effective in 
March, 1851 At that tune the area of New 
Mexico was considerahly greater than now, 
and it was increased later by the Gadsden 
Purchase With the organization of Colo- 
rado and Arizona as temtonea, the present 
limits were defined 

In 1906 Congress attempted to provide 
for the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico as one state, hut the dissent of the 
Arizona voters checked this plan^and neither 
became a state for several yeais New 
Mexico adopted a constitution m 1911, and 
President Taft issued the formal proclama- 
tion of statehood, effective January 6, 1912 
The border disturbances of 1916 and 1916 
caused great anxiety in New Mexico, and the 
raid on the town of Columbus by the Villa 
forces was the immediate cause of an Amer- 
ican expedibon into Mexico 

RelafcU Artlelea OpMsult the following 
titles for additional Information 


|lo Grande 

eSff Dwellers Mexico History 
^&se BosweU^ 

Gila 
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NEW MEXICO, XJnivbrsitt or, a coedu- 
cational university, located at Albuquerque 
It was established by act of the territorial 
legislature in 1889, and was opened in 1892 
Since 1911, when New Mexico was admitted 
as a state, it has been the state university 
To the original teachers* and preparatory 
departments there have been added a com- 
mercial school, a college of letters and arts, 
a college of science and engineering, a sum- 
mer school and schools of art and music The 
Hadley Climatological Laboratory, estab- 
lished to study the effects upon disease of dry 
climates and high altitudes, is maintained in 
connection with the university The faculty 
numbers about seventy-seven, and the student 
enrollment is over 1,800 

fEW ORLEANS, aw/Ze 
arts, La , founded by the 
French, ceded to Spain 
and agam turned back to 
France, and in 1803 a 
part of the Louisiana 
Purchase by the United 
: States, is one of Amen- 
c a’s most interesting 
cities Excepting Los 
Angeles, it is the largest 
eily m the country south 
of the latitude of Saint 
Louis and San Francisco New Orleans is 
the one large city of Louisiana and, next to 
Natchitoches, is the oldest settlement in the 
state It is 912 miles south of Chicago and 
639 miles m a direct hne down the Mississippi 
River from Saint Louis From its location 
on that river to its mouth in the Gulf of 
Mexico 15 110 miles, although arms of the 
Gulf extend to within less than twenty miles 
of the city at the east Population, 1920, 337,- 
219 , in 1930, 458,762, a gam of 18 5 per cent 
New Orleans is called the Cr£sgek 7 Crrr, 
because in early days the town stretched along 
a crescent-shaped bend in the river To-day 
it has reached such a growth in each direc- 
tion that the form is more like that of the 
letter S The corporate limits embrace the 
entire parish (county) of Orleans (nearly 200 
square miles), but the city proper is built 
upon only about forty square miles This 
area includes the town of Algiers, across the 
nver, connected with the main city by femes 
which run at ten-mmute mtervals 

The Old French City There are two dis- 
tinct parts of the city — the modem American 
section and old French quarter The latter 



remains much as it was a hundred years ago 
In that section is the old historic Cabildo, 
built by the Spanish government in 1795 In 
this huildmg Spam ceded Louisiana to 
France, and here France transferred it to the 
United States The Cabildo and the ad 30 ui- 
ing Presbytery (built in 1812) are now his- 
torical museums In the French section was 
formerly the famous French Opera House, 
where for many years operatic companies 
from France sang every winter. The French 
opera at New Orleans was famous throughout 
the country The oldest building is the Ursu- 
Ime Convent, built m 1730 
In the French quarter the French language 
IS yet spoken by many people, for here hve 
the old Creole families, the French govern- 
ment provides money for schools for chil- 
dren of French parentage The streets are 
narrow — ^this is true also of many streets 
m the newer parts of town, where traffic can 
go in but one direction, the buildmgs are 
picturesque and m sharp contrast to the 
business and residential sections of the purely 
American part of the town 
The Newer Oity, Modern New Orleans is 
a city of great banks, tall commercial build- 
ings, parks, metropolitan newspapers and 



palatial hotels Canal Street, the principal 
thoroughfare, is 170 feet wide, it runs from 
the river through nearly the entire length of 
the city, and divides the French quarter from 
the modem town At nght angles to Canal 
Street is Samt Charles Street, they mtersect 
in the heart of the business section On Samt 
Charles are many of the finest residences 
Buildings and Institutions Histoncal in- 
terests compete with all others at New 
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Orleans Of special importance are the Con- 
federate Museum, the Delgado Art Museum 
and the museums at Tulane University There 
are 14 hospitals and 502 churches Parks cov- 
er 1,376 acres, 16 playgrounds with six swim- 
mmg pools cover 40 acres New Orleans 
finances the world's greatest pageant each 
year, called the Mardi Gras, at a cost of about 
$200, 000 It occurs m February or March , 
not one was missed for two generations until 
1^18 and 1919, when it was not held because 
of war conditions (see Mardi Gras) Along 
the shores of Lake Pontchartrain, within the 
city limits, are numerous amusement resorts 

Edncation The Orleans Parish School 
Board administers more than 100 elementary 
and Mgh schools and special institutions, 
among these are Delgado Trade School for 
hoys with an endoxvment of more than $1,- 
000,000 and the Nicholls Industrial School 
for girls and the New Orleans Normal School. 
The Catholic parochial schools arc about as 
numerous as are the public schools Institu- 
tions of higher education mclude the famous 
Tulane Unnersity (which see) to which is 
attached the H Sophie Newcomb IMemonal 
College for W'omen, Loyola University of 
New Orleans, Dillard Jilemonal University, 
the state university College of Medicine, the 
Ursuline Convent, and for Negroes, New 
Orleans University, Straight College and 
Xavier University There are numerous pri- 
vate finishing schools, business and special 
schools The libranes of the universities and 
college, the Carnegie Library, the Howard 
Memorial Library, the Parish Medical Society 
Library, the state library and other semi- 
pnhlic libraries afford nch resources for 
study 

Transportation and Industry. The city is 
a great ocean port, its commercial importance 
IS enchanced by the traffic on the l^Iississippi 
and by the services of the following railroads 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, Dlinois Central, 
Louisiana & Arkansas, Louisville & Nashville, 
Missonn Pacific, Southern Pacific, Southern 
Kailway, Texas & Pacific and certain smaller 
Imes The Port of New Orleans and the en- 
tire waterfront extend beyond the limits of 
the parish of Orleans, they are owned and 
administered by the Board of Port Commis- 
sioners, an agency of the state appointed by 
the governor iSfteeu bus bnes reach the 
City; there are four airports and landmg 
fields New Orleans is the metropolis of the 
South 


The prmcipal industries are sugar refinmg, 
textile bags, cotton seed products, alcohol, 
wearing apparel, wall board, petroleum refin- 
ing, cotton mill products, printing and pub- 
hslimg, coffee roashng and grinding, symp 
and molasses, bakery products, tobacco prod- 
ucts, lumber products, flavormg extracts, nee 
polishing, roofing, fertilizer and twine The 
total annual output of manufactures is worth 
$200,000,000 Annual earnings of the port 
of New Orleans give it fourth place, following 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston, for 
many years it stood in third place It is one 
of the great cotton markets of the world 
History On April 9, 1682, Robert Cavelier 
de la Salle reached the Gulf of Mexico by 
way of the hlississippi River In 1699 a 
Canadian, Iberville, and his brother Bienville 
discovered the “hidden nver” afterwards 
named “Baton Rouge,*' also lakes Maurepas, 
Pontchartrain and Bay St Louis The city 
was laid out by Jean Baptiste La Moyne m 
1718 and was named for the Duke of Orleans, 
who was at that tune regent of Prance In 
1723 it became the capital of the French tem- 
toiy on the Lower Mississippi. In 1762 it 
was ceded to Spam, together with other 
French territory, but the mhabitants ob3ected, 
and when the Spanish governor arrived four 
years later he was expelled This gave nse 
to considerable trouble, dunng which the 
leaders in the revolt were severely punished 
In 1800, by the Treaty of Ddefonso, the terri- 
tory was ceded to Prance, and in 1803 it be- 
came a part of the United States, under the 
Louisiana Purchase Near the city the last 
battle of the War of 1812 was fought The 
development of the cotton industry gave the 
city considerable impetus, and it grew to a 
population of over 100,000 before the Civil 
\Yar At the outbreak of that conflict New 
Orleans was an important military center for 
the Confederates, until it was captured m 
1862 by the Federal forces, under Farragut 
and Butler, after which it was used as a base 
of supplies and a pomt from which to sent 
military expeditions into the surrounding 
Confederate territory Dunng the recon- 
struction penod the city suffered from mis- 
govemment, hut with the withdrawal of 
Federal troops and the reestablishment of 
home rule, the city struggled toward a return 
of prospenty 

Until 1880 the capital of the state was 
hm^, in that year it was moved to Baton 
Rouge In 18^, one hundred years after the 
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first bale o£ cotton was shipped from tiie 
United States to Europe (it was sent from 
Charleston, S C ), a cotton Centennial Ex- 
position was held in New Orleans The city 
IS governed by a Commission Council and a 
mayor The five departments are public af- 
fairs, safety, finance, utilities, and proper^. 

NEW OBLEANS, Battle of, the last 
battle of the War of 1812, fought January 
8, 1815, at Chalmette, near New Orleans. 
The American force defending New Orleans, 
commanded by Greneral Andrew Jackson, 
was made up of Kentucky and Tennessee 
backwoodsmen and other volunteers The 
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British force of 7,000 men, commanded by 
Sir Edward Pakenbam, bad ;]ast landed, 
direct from England, on the Louisiana coast. 
The Americans fought behmd earth breast- 
works, and in half an hour after the engage- 
ment started completely overpowered their 
adversaries, who lost 2,500 men, including 
their leader Eight Amencans were killed 
and thirteen were wounded The battle was 
fought after the signmg of the treaty of 
peace, hut neither commander had knowledge 
of this event The victory made General 
Jackson the idol of the people and was one 
important cause of his election to the presi- 
denty See War of 1812 
NEWPOET, Ky , in Campbell County, on 
the Ohio River, opposite Cmcmnah, Ohio, the 
Lickmg River separates it from Covington, 
Ky. It IS on the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Louisville & Nashville railroads Bridges and 


bus lines connect the three cihes Newport is 
a popular residence distnct for Cincinnati 
busmess men Important buildings and in- 
stitutions are the Carnegie library, the city 
ball — courthouse, and the Emance Boilding 
Industries include iron and steel-making, 
metal fabrication, manufacture of wire 
screens, toys, metal signs and road markers, 
poultry and stock identification bands, and 
beauty-parlor eqmpment The 85 building 
and loans associations have an investment of 
$35,000,000 The town was settled in 1791 
and was chartered as a mty in 1850 Popula- 
tion, 1930, 29,744 

NEWPOET, R I , one of the oldest towns 
in America, the county seat of Newport 
County, 30 miles south of Providence, on the 
island of Rhode m Naixagansett Bay, and on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road The city has an airport There are 
two obsolete forts, Adams and Grehd, at the 
entrance of the beautiful harbor Regular 
steamship semce connects the aty with New 
York, Providence and other mhes The beau- 
tiful Eceneiy, equable climate and excellent 
facilities for bathing, boatmg and motoring 
have made the place a very fashionable and 
exclusive summer resort The old town is 
attractive because of its narrow streets and 
quamt houses near the harbor, while the 
modem section reaches over to the ocean side 
of the island and contams many very costly 
summer residences The important buildings 
are the city hall, the old state house, the 
armoiy, the Casmo building, the courthouse, 
the Federal hmldmg, the Jewish community 
center, the Seamen’s Church Institute, Red- 
wood Library and Athenseum, Tnnily 
Churdi, Rocbambeau House, Old Stone Mill, 
Newport Historical Society, and the Wanton- 
Lyman-Haaard House Three libraries pro- 
vide 128,000 volumes; there are two museums 
and 26 lurches 

Manufactures are of small concern com- 
mercially They include chewing gum, 
sausage, precision instruments, cartoning ma- 
chmery, the Government manufactures tor- 
pedoes 

Refugees from the Massachusetts Bay col- 
ony settied at Newport m 1639. The Baptist 
church organized in 1640 is the second oldest 
in the United States Several colonies united 
in 1644 under a charter secured by Roger 
Williams The trade in sugar and molasses 
brought from the Barhadoes, and in rum 
manufactured at Newport involved the mer- 
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chants in the Afncan slave trade During- 
Uie Revolution the British entirely destroyed 
the town, it neier renamed its conunercial 
leadership Population, 1930, 27,612 
NEWPORT NEWS. Va.m Warwick 
County, 12 miles northeast of Norfolk on 
Hampton Roads, at the month of the James 
Rner, and on the Ime of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad It has interurban lines and a 
landmg field This is the “Shipbuilding 
City/^ with huge dry docks and a large force 
of workmen As a center of shipbuilding, a 
tonmnal for a large railroad system and a 
link in the group of adjacent cities, all with 
large ocean trade, Newport News holds a 
strategic position in commerce Important 
institutions are the Huntmgton Manners* 
Museum, the library, the Federal building, 
the Masonic Temple and the courthouse 
In ISSO CoUis P Huntington con\erted a 
fishing Village into a metropolis by choosing 
It as a deep water termmal for a railroad 
In 1SS9 he established the shipbuilding and 
rep air p lant Population, 1930, 34,417 
NEW RED SANDSTONE, the name of a 
group of rocks hung between the Carhonif* 
erous and the Middle Tnossic systems The 
formations arc loams, shales and sandstones, 
all of which arc usually of a reddish color. 
The name was gi\ en tins group to distinguish 
it from the Old Red Sandstone group which 
lies below the carboniferous rooks See 
CA RBoyi rERtocs System, Triassic Systest. 

NEW ROCEEUiE, ro slicl', N Y, in 
Westchester Countj, 5i\teen miles from the 
Grand Central station, New York City, on 
an ann of Long: Island Sound and on the 
New York, New Haien Hartford and the 
New York, Westchester & Boston railroads 
It is a residence suburb and has some large 
colonial mansions, remaining from the Dutch 
and English penods The old Lcland Castle, 
which was known for its fine interior decora- 
tions, IS now occupied by a Catholic seminary 
The city has a well-kept park, a Carnegie 
Library and a hospital A monument has 
been erected to the memory of Tliomns Paine, 
who had his home here for several years 
The place was settled in 1687 by Huguenots, 
Some of whom were natii es of La Rochelle, 
Prance Population, 1930, 54,000 
NEW SOUTH WALES, a southeastern 
^ate of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
most populous, though not the largest, of the 
Australian group T^th an area of 309^ 
460 square miles, it is about one-tenth the 


size of the Commonwealth, and one-third as 
large as West Australia, the state of great- 
est area At the census of 1931 it bad a 
population of 2,600,428 New South Wales is 
bounded on the north by Queensland, on the 
east by the Pacific Ocean, on the south by 
Victoria and on the west by West Australia 
Sydnej, the capital, including suburbs^ js 
the third largest city south of the equator 
Physical Peatiures Near the coast, m an 
irregular chain, runs the range of mountains 
which is known as the Great Dividing Range. 
This chain is called m the northern part of 
New South Wales the New England Range, 
m the center, the Blue Mountains, and in 
the south, the Australian Alps The Blue 
Mountains especially, are -very rugged and 
much broken up by canyons and gorges To 
the east of these mountains is a generally 
fertile stnp, which is watered by a number 
of short, rapid niers West of the moun- 
tains os a great plateau, which at places is 
of a semi-desert character The chief nvers 
of New South Wales, besides the Murray, 
which forms the southern houndaiy, are the 
Darling, the Murrumbidgee and the Lachlan 
On the whole, the climate of New South 
Wales is healthful, but the range of latitude 
causes \anations of temperature In the 
north the climate is well-nigh tropical, and 
at places on the interior plains the tempera- 
tures rises at times to 130° The temperature 
of the coast is much lower The average 
rainfall on the coast is about fifty inches, 
while in the interior it is generally less than 
twenty inches and in places only ten inches 
Resources New South Wales has rich 
mineral resources Coal fields extend over 
an immense area, and the total production 
of the mines is about 7,000,000 tons a year 
Copper ore of the richest quality has been 
found lu small areas, and the annual output 
IS close to 1,000 tons Tiu exists in large 
quantities, and iron is very generally dis- 
tributed Gold was discovered m 1851, and 
the total output of gold from that date to 
the present is about 17,000,000 ounces The 
annual silver production averages 60,000 
ounces Zinc and lead are mined 
The scarcity of water renders much of the 
surface far better adapted for pasturage 
than for agncultural purposes, though where 
the necessary moisture is present, heavy 
crops are raised The chief products are 
wheat, maize, oats, barley, potatoes, hay and 
sugar cane, and vmes and fruits of various 
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kinds axe also produced The xaismg of 
sheep and cattle, however, as the chief em- 
ployment of the people, and wool is the most 
important article of export In 1925 there 
were about 53,700,000 sheep in New South 
Wales Meats, leather, hides and tallow, as 
well as hve stock, are exported The manu- 
facturing mdustries of the colony are not of 
great importance as yet, hut they are grow- 
ing steadily, and they include tanneries, 
woolen factones, soap and candle works, 
breweries, slnpyards, foundries, machine 
shops and clothing factones There are over 
5,700 miles of railway m operation, and there 
IS an efficient telegraph system 

Government, Eeligion, Education. The 
constitution of New South Wales provides 
for a governor, a responsible ministry and 
a parliament of two houses, consisting of a 
legislative council, appomted by the English 
Crown, and an assembly, elected by the citi- 
zens of the state Women have the same 
voting rights as men The Church of Eng- 
land has the largest membership of any one 
Church, the Roman Cathohc Church is sec- 
ond No aid IS given to any Church by the 
state School attendance is compulsory for 
children from six to fourteen, and education 
IS free from the kindergarten through the 
high schooL At the head of the educational 
system is the University of Sydney, and 
there are vanous colleges, secondary schools 
and evening schools 

History. New South Wales was visited 
by Cook m 1770 and was settled in 1788 as 
a penal colony This character it retamed to 
1839 The most important events m its his- 
tory since that date have been the establish- 
ment of representative mstitutions, the erec- 
tion of Victoria into a separate colony in 
1850 , the separation of Queensland m 1859, 
and the discovery of gold m 1851 and the 
consequent increase in population and pros- 
perity New South WaJes became one of Ihe 
states of the Australian commonwealth m 
1901 

Canberra, the new Capital Cily of the 
Commonwealth, is located in a Federal Dis- 
trict m the southeastern part of New South 
Wales, about 200 miles southwest of Sydney. 
The FarUament held its first session there 
m 1927. 

Related Articles Consult the following' 
titles for additional Information 
Australia Newcastle 

Murray River Sydney 


EWSPAFEE, next to the 
puhbc schools the great- 
est educational factor in 
the world A newspaper 
consists of large folded 
dieets upon which printed 
matter appears in col- 
umns. A few papers are 
but four pages m size, 
country papers and small- 
town daily papers may 
regularly issue eight 
pages, while great city 
dailies run from twenly- 
four pages or more on 
week-days to eighty or 
more on Sunday, A Sun- 
day paper of 400,000 cir- 
culation which prints eighty pages destroys 
a small forest of trees to oht^ pulp for a 
smgle edition All paper regularly em- 
ployed for newspapers is made very largely 
from wood 

The mfluence behind a great daily pubhca- 
tion cannot well be estimated; it is enormous, 
for it may have a million readers every day 
The power thus reposing in the hands of one 
man or of a small group of men may be a 
power for good or it may be an evil influence , 
this IS determined by the honesty of purpose 
of those responsible or their tendency to pre- 
vert the truth in behalf of personal aims 
Growth of Newspapers. Had not inven- 
tive genius provided means of rapid pnntmg 
and typesetting newspapers would yet be 
small, they would possess little circulation, 
and their influence would he lessened because 
Ihey would reach comparatively few people. 
Rapid presses are the contribution of Rich- 
ard March Hoe (1812-1866) of New York, 
who invented the Hoe “Lightning Press” 
m 1846; to Rowland Hill of England, who 
did not reach his ideal hut gave his plans to 
others, who used them , to Wilham Bullock of 
New York, who m 1865 produced a press 
that would prmt 10,000 small papers per 
hour Hoe's press had superior ments, and 
Ihe Hoe idea was developed by 1871 into a 
press called the web-perfectmg press that 
prmted 12,000 papers per hour from stereo- 
type plati curved to flt a cylmder This 
machme was the forerunner of the marvdous 
presses of to-day which print, paste, cut and 
fold papers of eight pages at rate of 300,- 
000 copies per hour, sixteen pages at the 
rate of 150,000 per hour; thirly-two pages 
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at the rate of 75,000 per hour Paper is fed 
into a press from huge rolls, the sheet used 
on presses of greatest capaoily is six feet 
wide and passes through the press at the rate 
of 105 miles an hour 

Typesetting for all classes of papers was 
formerly done by hand, and a hundred com- 
positors might be employed on a metropol- 
itan daily Numerous mechanical devices 
were mvented, but none succeeded in meetmg 
the demand for fast newspaper work until 
Ottmar Mergenthaler of Baltimore perfected 
a machine in 1884 known as the linotype It 
was so named because it sets a line of type 
in a smgle sohd piece with the raised letters 
on one face of the bar, or “sing '' Some great 
daily papers employ 60 to 75 of these ma- 
chmes This machine is described in the ar- 
ticle Linotype 

Organization of a Newspaper A metro- 
politan newspaper must employ hundreds of 
people While the editorial department and 
policy most concerns the public, a paper de- 
pends as much for its success upon its circu- 
lation department Combined with these a 
paper should present a pleasing appearance, 
for which the mechanical department is re- 
sponsible Almost of first importance to the 
financial well-being of the enterprise is the 
advertismg department 

A great paper’s editorial department is in 
charge of an editor in chief He is either 
the proprietor or is responsible to the owners, 
and IS held accountable for everythmg which 
appears in its colnmns Under him is a man- 
aging editor, who controls the news editor, 
telegraph editor, city editor, hterary editor, 
financial editor, etc Under the city editor 
are from ten to forty or more reporters The 
editorial department, m addition, employs 
special correspondents m cities and towns 
throughout its field, who report local matters 
of mterest which are not touched by the great 
news-gathermg agencies 

The circulation manager engages subscrip- 
tion sohcitors and directs the distribution of 
his paper The mechanical supermtendent 
supervises the pressroom and composing 
room through foremen in each department 
The advertising manager is in charge of all 
efforts to keep the advertismg columns filled 
He employs numerous solicitors 

The World’s News-Gatherers There have 
been organized great associations whose sole 
duty IS to learn quickly of all important 
world events and telegraph the facts relating 


to them to newspapers which contract for the 
service The foremost organization of the 
kmd m America is the Associated Press Fol- 
lowmg closely m importance and influence 
are the Umted Press and the Xntemational 
News Service 


Number of Papers. There are nearly 60,- 
000 papers and magazmes of all classes in 
the world Of those publications which are 
purely newspapers the United States has 
about 2,300 which are published daily and 
11,000 which are issued weekly Canada has 
about 1,500, of which about 125 are pub- 
lished daily 


Related Articles Consult the following: 
titles for additional information 
Associated Press Ijinotype printing: Press 
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NEWT, a small salamander, in appear- 
ance resembimg a lizard, found m Europe, 
Asia and North America The American 


newt IS about four inches long It is green 
above and yellow underneath, and has a row 
of red dots along the side It hves in ditches 
and stagnant waters and feeds on smaller 
aquatic animals The eggs are laid under 
water and the young behave much like tad- 
poles They soon change form and color, 
becoming bnght vemuhon all over, and leave 
the water, to hide under leaves and logs and 
feed on worms When two or three years old 
they return to the water to breed Of Euro- 
pean species the crested newt, which is oUve- 
brown with white lateral blotches, is widely 
distributed See SAiiAMANUER 
NEW THOUGHT, a new name for an old 
idea It designates a mental attitude which 
asserts the power of mind over matter Un- 
like Christian Science, New Thought does 
not deny the existence of matter, but affirms 
that spirit is the ultimate reality, and that 
circumstances and conditions are largely in- 
fluenced by the power of mmd In other 
words, 'fiife is what we make it” Phil- 
osophically, it IS a modification of idealism 
There are perhaps 300 or 400 centers of New 
Tfaonght teaching m the United States and 
Canada ' 


NEWTON, Isaac, Sir (1642-1727), a 
famous English natural philosopher and 
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matbematician, born at Woolsthorpe, Lm-^ 
colnshire His greatest claim to fame lies m 
his discovery of the law of gravitation He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 
1665 took bis master’s degree A few years 
later be was made professor there His 
career was not ex- 
clusively academic, 
for he was at one 
time a member of 
Parhament and at 
another warden of 
the mint In 1703 
he was elected 
president of the 
Royal Society, and 
held the position 
until bis death He 
was buned m West- 
minster Abbey, isaac newton 
where a beautiful monument has been erected 
to his memory 

Newton was one of the greatest discoverers 
of his age Besides givmg to the world the 
law of gravitation, he produced the bino- 
mial theorem, and added much to contem- 
porary knowledge of hght and color His 
notes on light and color were published under 
the title Opt%cs Newton made further con- 
tributions to astronomical knowledge by in- 
venting a refracting telescope His greatest 
work IB the Prmcipxa Mathematica (Mathe- 
matical Principles), which is the founda- 
tion of the later sciences of physics and 
mathematics 

NEW WESTMINSTER, B C, former 
capital of the province, on the Fraser River, 
which at this point is a mile wide, and pro- 
vides an excdlent harbor It is served by 
three great railways, the Canadian Pacific, 
the Canadian National and the Great North- 
ern Salmon fishing and cannmg is an im- 
portant mdustry, and its lumber mills are 
among the largest in the world There are 
fruit canneries, chemical works, paper mills, 
and railroad repair shops Population, 1931, 
17,524. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY, the first day of 
the year, which differs in time m various sys- 
tems according to the mode of reckoning, 
thus m Russia, Greece and other countries 
where the Julian calendar is used, New Year’s 
Day is celebrated on the English 13th of 
January The Jewish New Year begins 
September 6 Among the ancient nations 
^be time set as the begmnmg of the year 



differed also, but all treated it with some 
special observance. 

In the early Church any celebration of the 
day was at first forbidden, but later the day 
was made a Christian festival Prior to the 
sixteenth century, even in Christian countries, 
different days were recognized as the begm- 
nmg of the year, and it was not until 1762 
that January 1 was declared by the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain as the opening day of 
the year for that country In most countries 
where celebrations have been held on New 
Year’s Day, these have consisted largely m 
resting from ordinary labors and feastmg, 
and the custom of keeping watch on New 
Tear’s Eve and ushering in the new year 
with mutual good wishes The “ringing in” 
of the new year with bells and the mter- 
cbange of visits on New Year’s Day are old 
customs 



A lEW YORK, one of the thirteen 
original states, is now the richest and most 
populous commonwealth of the American 
Union It IS popularly known as the Em- 
pire State, because of its supremacy in 
population and mdustrial and commercial 
progress, the name New York was bestowed 
in honor of the Duke of York, in 1664, when 
the Dutch colony of New Netherland passed 
under English control 
Location and Area The state belongs to 
the Middle Atlantic group Only the south- 
eastern portion borders on the Atlantic 
Ocean, but this contact with the sea has been 
vastly important m determining the suprem- 
acy of the Empire State New York City, 
on ite splendid natural harbor, is one of the 
greatest ports m the world Most of the 
eastern state line lies adjacent to Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, with Lake 
Champlain forming part of tiie Vermont 
boundary. Lake Ontario and the Saint Law- 
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renco River separato New York on the north- 
west from the Canadian province of Ontario, 
and Quebec lies due north Lake £ne, the 
Niagara Ri\er and a small section of Penn- 
sylvania bound the state on tlio west, and 
New Jersey and Pcnns>l\nnia touch it on 
the south New York is like an irregular 
tnnngle in shape, with the grentest extent 
(326 miles) from cast to west. From north 
to south it extends 312 miles 
Though first m population among the 
Amencan comiuonwonllhs, the state is twcnlj - 
ninth m and its area of 49,204 *;quaro 
miles about onc>tbird that of Montana Ic 
has 1,550 square miles of water surface 
People and Cities In 1020 (he popula- 
tion of Now York was 10,3S5,227 Accord- 
inc to the criT^i*! of 1030 the *!lnte had 12,- 
5'^0G6 inhabitant's, over fiftj-fixe per cent 
of whom lixcd in New York Citx, vith a 
denfitv of 264 2 to the square mile In 
dcn^ilj the *= 1*110 was ‘^urpac'sod In Rhode 
Island, 2»Iac»tnrhiisell«:, New tTcr«oj and Con- 
nrctieiit About three (lines ns people 

h\e in England ns in Nen York, though the 
two arc nearly equal in 5i7c The total urban 
population in 1030 was about 60 per cent 
of the xrbole, for Nen York had Iwentj -three 
cities with populations exceeding 2 'j, 000, of 
which «c\cn had more limn 100,000 inhabit- 
ant's The fipii ten cities, in order of *si7c, are 
New York, RutTalo, Rochester, SxT:aciiso, 
Yonlerc, Albanx (the capital), Utica, Schc- 
ncclndj, Bmglinmton and Trox 
New York has a higher percentage of for- 
eign-hom than an> other state, the total 
number being about 3,000,000 Italians arc 
found in greatest number, XMtb Russians, 
Poles, Germans, and Irish follow ing Roman 
Catholics constitute the largest religious 
body Second in point of numbers are tbc 
Jewish congregations, and among the Prot- 
estant denominations the Melliodists are 
most numerous, closely followed by the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
Surface Features Nexv York bos a great 
diversitj of surface, but it is easily dixidcd 
into SIX physical regions, including Long Is- 
land- The fir^t is the Adirondack region, 
which occupies all of the northern and east- 
ern portions and comprises oxer 5,000 square 
miles This section is characterized by 
mountains whieb rise abnipllv, beginning a 
short distance west of Lake Champlain The 
Adirondacks are comparatively low moun- 
tains, Ifount Marcy, the highest peak, at- 


taining an elevation of only 5,344 feet 
Their sides are heavily timbered with pine, 
spruce and other woods, and the volleys con- 
tain numerous lakes Vast tracts of this 
region are still wild forests A large state 
park hos been created in the heart of these 
mountains, in order that the forests may be 
presen ed To the south, the mountains 
slope to tbc Mohawk Valley, and to the south- 
west thc 3 descend to the lake shore plain, 
which borders Lake Ontario 

The second mountain region occupies a 
narrow belt in the southeastern border, ex- 
tending north to about the bead of Lake 
Champlam Tlus contains an extension of 
the Appalachian Mountains, which cross New 
Jcp50V, and the border of the Hoosac range, 
forming the boundaiy between ^lassachusetts 
and New York It slopes gradually towards 
the Hudson River and is a well-watered and 
fertile region, not very abrupt and Ccasily 
cultivated 

VTcst of this and south of the Mohawk 
xallcx 15 the Cnlskill region, which is a some- 
xrhnt broad plateau, upon whieb nsc the 
Cnt'skiU Mountains, cox ering an area of over 
1,000 «iqiiarc miles These arc m the form of 
a group, rather than a range, and their high- 
est peak, Slide Mountain, has an altitude of 
1,205 feet Fift> -eight other peaks reach 
oxer 3,000 feet Jinny of their slopes are 
xxoodcd, the intervening valleys are fertile, 
and this region, like that of the Adirondacks, 
15 a favorite summer resort 

Extending westward from the Cafskill 
region and covering that portion of the state 
between the southern boundary and the lake 
shore plain and Mohawk Valley is the great 
plateau region, well watered by numerous 
streams and lakes, and valtiablo for agricul- 
tural products The southern part of this is 
quite broken, and along the Pennsylvania 
line the counties contain numerous high lulls 
and deep valleys The highest part of this 
plateau IS in Otsego County Here the Dela- 
ware and the Susquehanna rivers have their 
sources The northern part of the plateau 
consists of undulating hiUy country, dotted 
here and there by patches of woodland, but 
mostly under a high state of cnltivahon 

To the north of this is the lake shore plain, 
which rises gradually from Lake Ontario in 
txvo terraces, the first of which was the for- 
mer shore of the lake This plain is divided 
near its western extremity into two sections 
by a formation of hard bmestone, forming 
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the chfc over vrhich the cataract of Niagara 
plunges into the gorge of Niagara River, and 
it IS also over this terrace that the Ene Canal 
descends at Lockport The surface of this 
region is slightly undulating, vith a gentle 
slope toTvards the lake Extending from the 
southeast point of Lake Ontario to the Hud- 
son River in the vicinity of Albany is the 
lovr, narroTT valley of the Mohawk River, 
characterized by its nearly level slope It is 
the only natural east-west highway through 
the Appalachian range, and afforded the 
natural route for the construction of the 
Ene Canal, to winch New York owes so much 
of its industrial prosperity. Long Island is a 
part of the coastal plain and is low and 
nearly level 

Rivers and Lakes. The drainage of New 
York IS nearly as complex as its surface 
With the exception of the northeastern 
counties, the eastern part is drained through 
the Hudson River, which is the most impor- 
tant stream wholly withm the state Its chief 
tributary, the Mohawk, waters the central 
portion The northeastern portion is drained 
through Lake Champlain into the Saint Law- 
rence, the northern counties are drained by 
numerous nvers directly into this stream, 
while the lake shore plain contains a few 
short rivers ffowmg mto lakes Ontario and 
Ene The Delaware and the Susquehanna 
have their sources a little east of the center. 
The extreme southwestern part is drained 
through the Allegheny River mto the Ohio, 
and thence to the Mississippi Many of the 
streams contain deep gorges and beautiful 
waterfalls Chief among the latter are Niag- 
ara Rails, dens Ralls and Watkins den; 
the falls of the Crenesee River, Taughannock 
Ralls, near Cayuga Lake, the highest in the 
state, having a fall of 210 feet, and the falls 
of the Mohawk, where it enters the Hudson, 
near Cohoes 

New York contains a large number of 
lakes, either wholly or partly withm its 
boundaries Located m the Adirondack re- 
gion, m the region just to the south of it 
and m the central part of the state, are hun- 
dreds of lakes of all sizes, addmg much to 
its scenic beauty Worthy of note in the 
eastern part is Lake George, about forty 
miles in length In the plateau region, di- 
rectly south of Lake Ontario, is a group of 
long, narrow, navigable lakes called the Rm- 
ger Lakes, nearly parallel to one another, 
with their greatest length from north to 


south The most important of these are 
Cayuga, Seneca, Canandaigua, Onondaga 
and Keuka To the northeast of these is 
Lake Oneida, and m the southwestern part 
of the state is Chautauqua Lake, noted as a 
summer resort 

Climate, The climate is vaned, with a 
range wider than that of any of the other 
Atlantic states Those portions which are 
under the mfiuence of ocean, sound and lake 
winds are more even m temperature Other 
regions suffer severely from the early frosts 
of autumn and the late frosts of spnng, from 
extremes of heat m summer and of cold m 
Winter In the Adirondack region the sum- 
mer IS delightful, but the winters are long 
and severe The mean annual temperature of 
the state is 47** , the average annual precipi- 
tation is about forty-one inches 

Hmeral Resouroes In the Adirondack 
region there are valuable deposits of iron 
ore, the annual yield of which is about I,- 
500,000 tons m favorable years The greater 
part of the output is taken from the mmes 
along the southeastern shore of Lake Cham- 
plam Among the states. New York is fifth 
m the production of iron ore Clay suitable 
for the manufacture of bnek, tile, pottery, 
terra cotta and porcelam is found m abun- 
dance along the Hudson and m Long Island, 
and the annual value of clay products ex- 
ceeds $18,000,000 There are also profitable 
quarries yiel^g granite, limestone, marble, 
trap rock and sandstone, the yearly produc- 
tion being valued at about $7,000,000 In 
the output of its quarries New York is next 
to Pennsylvania and Vermont Over 9,000,- 
000 barrels of Portland cement are produced 
annually, and in this commodity New York 
ranks with the first five states New York 
and Michigan are the two leading salt states , 
both states have been producing over 10,- 
000,000 barrels annually for years, and the 
output of New York has reached over 14,- 
000,000 barrels In the miTiiTig of gypsum 
and the production of fibrous tale New York 
ranks first among the states, and it is also 
a leading state in the production of alum- 
inum, emery, abrasive garnet, graphite, mill- 
stones, feldspar, iron pyrite and infusorial 
earth Other important mineral resources 
include crude petroleum and natural gas 
With an annual value of over $15,000,000 
The Saratoga mineral springs are world- 
famous, and are being developed by the state 
government There are about forty sumlar 
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springs The total value of the mineral out- 
put IS about $50,000,000 
Agriculture More than half of the state 
IS under cultivation, and SeTV" York ranks 
twelfth among the states m value of farm 
products The rainfall is abundant, and 
the climate is well smted to all products that 
can be raised m a medium temperate climate 
In general, the farms are small and under 
a high state of cultivation About 5,000,000 
acres are devoted to hay, which is the lead- 
ing crop in value Among the cereals, oats 
and com are most important 
The variety of surface, the means of trans- 
portation and the variations in climate give 
agriculture a wide diversity of interests The 
coimties along the Iots er part of the Hudson 
are favorably situated for market gardens 
and for producing dairy articles for the city 
trade Through the plateau regions, the soil 
and climate are better suited to the growing 
of cereals and fruits, and here large quanti- 
ties of potatoes, corn, oats, beans, apples, 
peaches and plums are raised In the north- 
western part, which includes the western slope 
of the Adirondack region and the eastern 
portion of the lake shore plain, the farmers 
are chiefly engaged in dairying, producing 
butter and cheese m large quantities The 
hulk of the cheese produced in the United 
States comes from New York and Wisconsin 
This industry also extends quite generally 
across the central part of the state In the 
central counties hops are extensively raised 
The raising of live stock is confined very gen- 
erally to dairy cows and other cattle, while 
horses, sheep and swine are found m sufficient 
numbers to supply local demand Large 
quantities of grapes are raised in Western 
New York and m the Finger Lakes region 
Manufactures New York is the leading 
state in the Union in manufactures, both in 
extent and variety of products, which in- 
clude almost everything that is made Though 
chiefiy centering aronnd New York City and 
Buffalo, the factories are widely distributed 
through other parts of the state The forest 
regions of the Adirondacks and Catskills give 
rise to the manufacture of considerable lum- 
ber in these localities 
The most important industry with respect 
to amount and value of products is the manu- 
facture of men^s and women’s clothing, and 
lu this activity New York easily leads all the 
other states The state is also first in print- 
ing and publishing, and New York City is 


the headquarters of scores of newspapers 
and periodicals The manufacture of foundry 
and machine-shop products, including type- 
writers, sewing machines and agricultural 
tools, IS next in importance, with the textile 
industry following closely New York is 
one of the leading textile states, and m some 
special lines, including the manufacture of 
carpets and rugs, it holds first rank This 
group of mdustnes includes the making of 
knit goods and hosiery, cottons, woolens, 
worsteds, felts and silk Other lines of 
manufacture m which New York has an im- 
portant place are slaughtering and meat 
packing, the making of flour and gnst miU 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco 
goods 

Troy is the great American center for the 
manufacture of collars, c uffs and shirts, 
while Rochester leads m the production of 
optical instruments and cameras The great 
water power developed at Niagara Falls has 
fostered numerous mdustnes m that part of 
the state, some of which are found nowhere 
else m the country Among these are plants 
for the production of aluminum, nearly the 
whole output of which is made here Many 
heavy mdustnes are centered m Buffalo and 
vicmity, mcludmg steel works and the manu- 
facture of airplanes Cannmg is also a 
thnvmg mdustry, especially m the central 
part of the state The output mcludes milk 
products, large and small fruits, vegetables 
and soups 

Transportation and Oommerce The state 
IS amply supplied with railways and navi- 
gable streams and canals The New York 
Central railroad extends from New York 
City northward to Albany, thence westward 
to Buffalo The system mcludes numerous 
other hues actmg as feeders for it The Ene, 
the Lackawanna and the Lehigh roads are 
also important parts of the state’s railway 
system The total railway mileage is about 
9,000 There are also about 1,100 miles of 
navigable waterways, mcludmg the State 
Barge Canal, which replaced the Ene Canal 
The state highway system eompnses more 
than 14,000 miles of improved roads Air 
transport systems connect the large cities 
and extend to all parts of the country 

In commerce New York surpasses all 
other states About one-third of the exports 
and two-thirds of the imports of the United 
States pass through the port of New York 
In an average year vessels of a tonnage of 
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25,000,000 clear the port of New York. Be- 
sides this, much of the domestic trafdc be- 
tween the Bast and the West passes through 
the state, the Barge Canal accountmg for 
over 4,000,000 tons, and there is also an 
enormous coastwide trade 

Government By the present constitution, 
adopted in 1894, the legislature consists of a 
senate of fifty-one members, chosen for two 
years, and a house of representatives, called 
the assembly, of 150 members, chosen an- 
nually The membership of both houses is 
apportioned by districts according to popula- 
tion, but county lines are not broken in form- 
ing these districts The constitution provides 
that no one city (meaning New York City) 
can ever have more than half of the mem- 
bership of the state senate The executive 
department consists of a governor, a heuten- 
ant-govemor, a comptroller, and an attorney- 
general elected for two years The other 
officers including the secretary of State and 
Director of the Budget, as well as admini- 
strative boards having charge of chanties, 
health, public works and conservation, are 
confirmed by the senate 

The state courts consist of the court of 
appeals, which is the highest court, and is 
composed of a chief justice and six asso- 
ciates, elected for fourteen years , a supreme 
court, composed of 101 judges, each elected 
for fourteen years , four appellate divisions 
of the supreme court, county courts, surro- 
gate courts, city courts, justices of the 
peace , police justices and a court of claims 

Cities and towns manage their local ju- 
dicial affairs through courts which they es- 
tablish under acts of the legislature Be- 
cause of the large number of cities within 
the state, they have been divided by the leg- 
islature into three classes, the first class in- 
cluding those of 175,000 or more inhabitants, 
the second including those between 50,000 
and 175,000 inhabitants, and the third, those 
below 50,000 inhabitants Bach class is al- 
lowed to organize its government accordii^ 
to general laws established by the legisla- 
ture 

Bducation. The public schools are under 
the control of the state board of regents, 
consisting of twelve members elected by the 
legislature and known as the University of 
the State of New York The regents are 
elected for twelve years, one retiring each 
year The executive head of this body is the 
commissioner of education, who has general 


charge of all common, high and special 
schools supported by the state A deputy 
commissioner and five assistant commission- 
ers aid him m his responsibilities There are 
no county superintendents in New York 
State The local supervisory unit, outside of 
cities and towns of 4,500 people and upward, 
IS the supervisory district, under a district su- 
permtendent In 1925 central rural schools 
were authorized Adjomiog school districts 
may unite to form a free-scbool union district 
Villages of 4,500 or more inhabitants which 
employ a supermtendent of schools, and cities 
ai e also outside this sup ervision The 

state maintams state colleges for teachers 
at Albany and Buffalo, and normal 
schools at Brockport, Cortland, IVedoma, 
Geneseo, New Paltz, Oneonta, Oswego, 
Plattsburg and Potsdam There are three 
training schools for teachers in Greater New 
York, and similar institutions at Albany, 
Buffalo, Cohoes, Jamestown, Rochester, 
Schenectady, Syracuse, Watertown and 
Yonkers Special training classes are also a 
feature of the high schools 
New York has scores of colleges, tmiver- 
sities and special schools The largest of 
these 13 Columbia University, located in New 
York City, on Momingside Heights An- 
other notable university is Cornell, at Ithaca 
Its agncultural college is supported by the 
state while the other colleges of the umversity 
are privately endowed There are, besides, 
SIX state-supported agricultural schools 
New York Umversity, with its two divisions, 
one in the Bronx and one at Washington 
Square, New York City, is also a notable 
mstituhon It is not a state imiversity 
Under national control is the United States 
Military Academy at West Point The fol- 
lowing list gives the most important of the 
other institutions of higher learning . 

Adelphl College^ Garden City 

Buffalo TJniversitj, Buffalo 

Clarkson Technical School. Potsdam 

Colgate University, Hamilton 

College of the City of New Tork, New Tork 

Blmira College, Elmira 

Fordham University, New Tork. 

Hamilton College, Clinton 
Hobart College, Geneva. 

Manhattan College, New Tork 
Niagara University, Niagara. 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 
Hensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy 
Bochester University, Rochester 
Saint Lawrence University, Canton 
Smith College (for women), Geneva. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse 
Union University, Schenectady 
Vassar College (for women). Poughkeepsie 
Wells College (for women), Aurora. 
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Items of Interest on New York 


I In area New York is equal to three- 
J fourths of all New England, but is only 
i one-fifth as large as Texas 
•] The latitude of the southern part of 
\ the state is about the same as that of 
• Madrid and Naples 

I For thirty miles, between Weehawken, 
‘ N J , and Haverstraw, N Y , the Hudson 
. has cut a deep channel between high clif& 
of volcanic rocks , these cliffs, called “The 
> Palisades,’’ are famous for their scenic 
beauty. 

j In recent years there has been a move- 
ment towards the preservation of the 
^ forests in the Adirondacks and Catslolls, 
so that the state now has forest reserves 

- covering about 2,250,000 acres 

^ The state ranks next to Vermont in 
; maple sugar production 

In manufactured products New York 

- leads all other states , of thirty-nine 
“chief” industries enumerated in the 

•j United States census reports, New York 
stands first in twenty-seven 
The total power utilized in New York 
manufacturing is approximately 4,000,000 
-1 horsepower 

Troy makes 85 8 per cent of the collars 
and cuffs made in the United States, while 
the whole state mokes 923 per cent of 
; the total for the country 

Over a dozen hues of steamships ply 
the lakes from Buffalo, about twelve 
great trunk lines of railroad meet there , 

; it IS also the western end of the State 
Barge Canal 

The gram elevators of Buffalo have a 
’ capacity of above 50,000,000 bushels 
Buffalo is the center of a great milling 
mdustry 

The water system of New York City 
could supply all the world with dnnkmg 
. water, and its electric lines, elevated, sur- 
face and subway, carry nearly twice as 
many passengers in a year as travel on the 
. steam railroads of the entire country 
How docs New York compare with other 
states in the extent and variety of its 
manufactures 9 

What recent legislation has been en- 

4 acted? 


In value of fishery products New York [ I 
ranks third among the Middle Atlantic « ! 
states, the yield has an annual value of | 
about $5,000,000 Oysters are the most J 
important catch j 

New York is next to California m | 
amount of area devoted to vineyards * 
Horticulture is a thriving industry, and 
ilonsts find a ready market for hothouse 
plants 

New York’s dairy mdustry ranks the » 
state among the leaders m the country ^ 
The production of cheese amounts to over | 
100,000,000 pounds a year 
The oil fields of New York are a con- 
tinuation of those in the neighhormg \ 
state of Pennsylvania j 

The state has a special department for 
the conservation of natural resources, and 
two public service commissions, one of 
which acts for New York City 1 1 

There are forty-five congressional j ^ 
representatives for the state i s 

In 1874 the death rate m New York | f 
City was 27 9 in every thousand In 1931 | • 
it was 10 92 in a thousand The birth rate 1* 
in 1931 was 16 31, a dechne of 14 07 per 1 1 
thousand since 1914 ‘ , 

Questions on New York 
To what group of states does New York | * 
belong? 

What states form its boundaries? What [ 
waters ? [ * 

How does New York compare in size » 
with California? With Texas? ‘ 

Into how many physical regions is New 
York divided? How are they character- i 
ized? I 

WTiat IS the most important nver in j * 
the state ? i ^ 

Name three important falls How have \ , 
they affected the industries of the state ? ‘ i 
How does New York compare with *} 
other states in the production of iron ore ? I s 
In the production of what mmerals does \ * 
New York rank first? * 

What are the chief agricultural prod- { I 
nets? 

How does New York rank m the produc- ? ' 
tion of buckwheat, potatoes and apples? 
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Instittitions. The state maintains over 
500 obantable and penal institutions, under 
the supervision of boards of chanties, cor- 
rection and lunacy The asylum for feeble- 
minded children is at Syracuse, and that for 
feeble-minded 'women at Newark The school 
for the blind is at Batavia, and that for 
crippled and deformed children at West 
Haverstraw The hospitals for the insane 
are at Willard, Binghamton, Buffalo, King’s 
Park, Gowanda, Middletown, Ogdensburg, 
Poughkeepsie, Rochester, TJtica and Central 
I^p At Matteawan and Bannemora there 
are asylums for insane onminals The penal 
institutions are in charge of a superintendent 
of state prisons and include the prisons at 
Ossming (Sing Sing), Auburn and Clinton, 
and the Great Meadows prison at Comstock 
Penitentiaries for the confinement of offend- 
ers who receive short sentences are county 
institutions and are located in New York, 
Kings, Ene, Monroe, Clinton and Albany 
counties There are also a number of reform 
schools and industrial institutions for ju- 
venile offenders, a house of refuge for women, 
and epileptic colonies 
History. In 1609 the Frenchman Cham- 
plain and the Englishman Hudson, who "were 
in the employ of the Dutch, both entered 
the territory of New York, the former 
descending from Canada by way of Lake 
Champlain, the latter ascending the Hudson 
River Owii^ to their alliance witb the Iro- 
quois Indians, the Dutch were the first to 
establish prosperous settlements, and they 
mamtained a profitable fur trade for years 
In 1624 Albany was settled, and two years 
later New Amsterdam (now New York City) 
was foimded The Dutch came into constant 
collision with the English on the east and the 
Swedes and English on the south, and finally 
were forced to relinquish their hold on the 
territory m 1664, when New York, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware were all conquered by 
England and granted to the Duke of York 
For a tune the colony prospered under 
liberal rule, hut it was later made the victim 
of worthless and unscrupulous governors 
It suffered severely by the invasions of 
French and Indians in the wars of the eight- 
eenth century In the early days of the pre- 
Bcvolutionary struggle the colony was about 
evenly divided between Tones and patriots, 
but the latter gradually gained the upper 
hand, and some of the most defiant actions 
of the whole struggle were taken by New 


York An independent government was 
organized m 1775, and a constitution was 
adopted in April, 1777, which remained m 
force forty-five years The second constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1822, the third in 1846, 
the fourth and present one m 1894. It has 
since been amended 

New York was one of the first states to 
ratify the Articles of Confederation (1778), 
but it opposed a strong Federal government, 
two of its three delegates withdrawing from 
the constitutional convention It was the 
eleventh state to ratify the Constitution 
(July 26, 1788) The Federalists were at first 
dominant in the state, but after 1800 for 
more than twenty years their opponents 
were in power The Enc Canal was con- 
structed between 1817 and 1825 Though 
a free state, New York was divided in the 
slavery struggle, and during the early years 
of the war the Democrats, or anti-admin- 
istration party, were m power Nevertheless, 
it was one of the strongest supporters of the 
Union cause and furnished 467,000 troops to 
the Federal army 

Within recent years many progressive 
laws regarding workmen’s compensation, 
child labor, pure food, mothers’ pensions, 
and old age pensions, have been passed, and m 
November, 1917, by a referendum vote the 
state adopted woman suffrage The same 
year the state organized a state police force 
similar to the one which had been operating 
for years m Pennsylvania The state pro- 
hibition enforcement act was repealed in 
1922 and in 1933 New York was the 6th 
state to vote for the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment 


Related Articles Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
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EW YORK CITY, one of 
the greatest seaports m 
the world, the metropolis 
of the United States and 
of the Western hemi- 
sphere, and the home of 
over half of the residents 
of Kew York state In 
this city there are more 
people than live on the 
entire continent of Aus- 
tralia, DT in any one of 
half the nations of the 
earth It is the largest 
city in the world under a 
smgle mumcipal govern- 
ment, for Its pop^ation, 
more than 7,000,000, ex- 
ceeds that of London proper by about a 
million. If the metropobtan area of Lon- 
don be included the Engb^ metropolis may 
he called the world's largest city, but the 
scores of towns and villages that surround 
that capital are not strictly withm its cor- 
porate limits In 1920 Kew York had a pop- 
ulation of 5,620,04S, this increased to 6,930,- 
440 m 1930, it exceeded 7,000,000 the next 
year It is a combination of five boroughs 
(Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan, Queens and 
Richmond), each a great city m itself, and it 
extends over a dozen islands. 

Location and Geography It is usually 
said that Kew York is situated at the mouth 
of the Hudson River, which flows into the 
Atlantic Ocean through Kew York Bay A 
statement of this sort, however, gives one no 
idea of the somewhat eompbcated geography 
of ting huge port The smallest borough, 
out the nucleus and business center of the 
city, IS the long, narrow island of Manhattan, 
whidi is bonnded on the west by the Hudson 
River, on the east by the Harlem and the 
East rivers, the latter connecting Kew York 
Bay and Long Island Sonnd, on the north 
by Spiurten Dnyvd Creek, which 30ms the 


Harlem and the Hudson, and on the south 
by the great Bay which forms one of the 
finest harbors in the world. Manhattan 
Borough IS about thirteen miles long and less 
than two miles in average width, but it re- 
ceives annually imports whose value exceeds 
that of the combined imports of South Amer- 
ica, Africa and Anstraba Several small 
adjacent islands belong to this borough 
Korth and east of Manhattan bes a grow- 
ing residential section, the borough of the 
Bronx (constituted a separate county m 
1913) It is separated from upper Manhat- 
tan by the Harlem River and Spnyten Buyvil 
Creek. A portion of the western boundary 
of the Bronx is formed by the Hudson River, 
and it IS bounded on the east and south by 
Long Island Sound and the East River The 
borough of Brooklyn, in the southwestern 
comer of Long Island, and coextensive with 
Kmgs County, was even at the tune of its 
annexation (189S) a busy city of a nulhon 
inhabitants Its population now exceeds 2,- 
560,000 This borough has water boundaries 
on three sides, its water front mcluding the 
East River, New York Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean Coney Island, a famous pleasure re- 
sort, is a part of the borough Lymg north 
and east of Brooklyn is the borough of 
Queens (Queens County), indudmg several 
Long Island towns and cibes, and a number 
of islands m Jamaica Bay The fifth borough, 
Richmond County, is formed by Staten Is- 
land, which lies between Brooldyn and the 
Kew Jersey mamland 
Besides the islands mentioned, Greater 
Kew York includes Welfare, Ward's and 
Randall's islands, m the East River, con- 
taming the city benevolent and penal insti- 
tutions, Govemox^s Island, Liberty (former- 
ly Bedloe's) Island and Elhs Island, m Up- 
per Kew York Bay, and several smaller 
islands Govemor^s Island, which has an 
area of sixty-five acres, is used by the Eederal 
government for military purposes Liberty 
Island, near the north end of the Bay, con- 
tains the famous colossal statue, liberty En- 
hghtemng the World, popularly known as 
the Goddess of Liberty Elbs Island is in- 
ternationally famous as an immigrant-receiv- 
ing station of the United States government. 
The area of the entire city, including wafer 
surface, is 327% square miles, there are 285 
square miles of land surface. 

Upper New York Bay is one of the finest 
harbors m the world, having an area of near- 
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ly fifteen square miles It is connected ivitli 
the Loiver Bay, 'which is practically a part of 
the Atlantic Ocean, by a strait called the 
Narrows, which separates Brooklyn and 
Staten I^and. This strait, about a nule wide, 
as guarded by two obsolete forts, Hamilton 
and Wadsworth, the former in Brooklyn, 
the latter on Staten Island 

Famous Streets By far the longest and 
the most famous thoroughfare in New York 
IS Broadway, which runs northward from 
Battery Park, at the southern end of Man- 
hattan Island, and is contmued under the 
same name far beyond the limits of the 
borough m which it starts For the first 
two miles it extends almost due north, divid- 
ing the borough mto nearly equal paints 
It then swerves to the northwest, and after 
reaching the vicinity of Central Park, runs 
parallel 'with the Hudson for several miles 
In the lower Broadway sections are found 
most of the towering commercial buildings 
that give the city its charactenstie skylme 
Above 40th Street Broadway becomes the 
center of a busy theatrical district, m which 
scores of theaters, vaudeville halls and mov- 
ing picture houses contribute to the reputa- 
tion of the “Great White Way” Still far- 
ther north it traverses the better-class resi- 
dential districts 

Wall Street is known throughout the 
world as the financial center not only of New 
York but of the Western hemisphere In 
fact, the name has come to he used as a 
synonym for Amenean capitalism This 
street is not long, as it extends only from 
lower Broadway (at Tnnity Chur^) to East 
River, but it is of international importance 
Fifth Avenue, the name of which stands for 
wealth and luxury, is another famous thor- 
oughfare It runs northward from Wa^- 
ington Square, and above 59tb Street skirts 
the eastern side of Central Park From 30th 
Street to 59th this broad, handsome avenue 
IS the center of an exclusive shoppmg dis- 
trict On it also are pretentious churches, 
club houses, hotels and palatial homes 

Riverside Drive, which follows the Hudson 
River northward from 72nd Street, is gener- 
ally considered the most beautiful avenue in 
the city, for it faces the nver along its en- 
tire length However, it is not longer the 
section given over to the homes of the ultra^ 
fashionable, for Park Avenue, north from 
Grand Central Station, boasts that distmc- 
tion Park Avenue is the extension of Fourth 


Avenue north of 32nd Street Harlem Speed- 
way, along Harlem River, and Grand Con- 
course, northward m the Bronx, are popular 
travel routes 

Parks and Moxnunents. SmaR squares or 
parks serve as breatbmg places in the 
densely-crowded city Washmgton Square, 
Union Square and Madison Square are 
among the most noted of these All are sur- 
rounded by fine buildmgs, and each has its 
own pecuhanties At the south end of the 
island is Battery Park, in which, in the 
building which was formerly Castle G^den, 
is located the Aquanum Riverside Park is 
a strip of land running along the Hudson 

Central Park is the greatest park m New 
York, and is one of the finest m the world 
It IS a rectangle lying between Fifth and 
Eighth avenues and 59th and 110th streets; 
Eighth Avenue here is Central Park West 
The northern half of the park has been left 
almost in a state of nature, and nothing 
could he more beautiful, for it is hilly and 
heavily wooded, abounding in high rocky 
ledges Among the other attracbons of Cen- 
tral Park are beautiful landscape gardens, 
walks and bridle paths, lagoons, statuary, 
playgrounds and a zoological garden The 
largest and most attractive park in Brooklyn 
is Prospect Park 

In the borough of the Bronx are Bronx 
Park, Van Cortlandt Park and other tracts, 
great portions of which are still entirely in 
a state of nature In the Bronx Park are the 
zoological gardens and the botanical collec- 
tion, which are ■visited daily by thousands 
of people In Van Cortlandt Park golf 
Imks, ball grounds and polo grounds afford 
opportunities for summer games A de- 
lightful seaside resort is Pelham Bay Park, 
on Long Island Sound 

New York’s most impressive monument is 
the bronze statue of Liberty EnhgTvtemng the 
World In Washington Square is the mar- 
ble Washington Arch, completed in 1892 and 
erected by popular subscription at a cost of 
$128,000 In Central Park is a granite 
obelisk known as Cleopatra’s Needle This 
obelisk was hewn and inscribed by Thothmes 
HI, although one of its sides is also in- 
scribed with the victories of Bameses H, a 
kmg ■who lived three centuries afterward 
The obelisk was presented to the city of New 
York by Ismail Pasha and was brought to 
America at ihe expense of William H Van- 
derbilt 
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There are a nmuber of beautiful statues 
and fine figures in marble and bronze m dif- 
ferent parts of the city, especially m Cen- 
tral Park and the public squares Among 
these are a granite statue of Alexander 
Hamilton, a bronze statue of Shakespeare 
by J- Q A. Ward, in Central Park, a noble 
equestrian statue of General Sherman by 
Samt Gaudens, on the Plaza at Pifth Avenue 
and 59tli Street, a bronze figure of Peter 
Cooper by Saint Gaudens, south of Cooper 
Union, ^a bronze statue of Lafayette by 
Barthold, in Union Square, and the colossal 
figure of Washington by Ward, at the Sub- 
treasury in Wall Street 
The tomb of General Grant is a marble 
temple at the north end of Riverside Park, 
and IS one of the most conspicuous ob;]ects 
in the northern part of the city The Soldiers^ 
and Sailors’ Memorial Arch fronting Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, and a monument to 
Civil War Soldiers and Sailors, on Riverside 
Drive, are notable 

3?ublic Buildings The city government 
centers in the City Hall, more than a century 
old, in City Hall Park, on lower Broadway, 
and m the new Municipal Buildmg, near by, 
24 stones high On Center and Chambers 
streets is the imposing Hall of Records, and 
not far distant is the Cnmmal Courts Build- 
mg The "Tombs,” or city pnson, is con- 
nected with tbe Cnmmal Courts Building by 
a 'Bndge of Sighs ” On Broadway and Park 
Row 15 a branch of tbe postoffice, formerly 
tbe mam building, a handsome structure built 
in Done and Renaissance style The mam 
postoffice is west of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station, on Eighth Avenue, between 
Thirty-first and Thirty-third streets 
There are in the dly nmefy-five skyscrap- 
ers each thirty stones or more m height, and 
fully 500 that exceed twenty stones For a 
dozen years after it was built the Woolworth 
Bmldmg, on lower Broadway, 55 stones, 767 
feet m height, was tbe world’s tallest busi- 
ness structure Kow it is overtopped by half 
a dozen. To-day the world’s tallest skyscrap- 
er is tbe Empire State Building, 102 stones, 
1,250 feet in height, the second tallest is the 
Chrysler, 77 stones, 1,046 feet In the finan- 
cial section, on or near Wall Street, are Cities 
Semce, 67 stones, 950 feet, Bank of Man- 
hattan Co , 70 stones, 927 feet, City Bank 
Farmers Trust, 59 stones, 750 feet, Irvmg 
Trust, 51 stones, 638 feet In the 42nd Street 
area are 500 Fifth Avenue Buildmg, 58 stor- 


ies, 699 feet, Lmcoln, 53 stones, 673 feet, 
Chanm, 54 stones, 623 feet in the new 
Rockefeller Center development the R C A 
Buildmg towers 70 stones to a height of 853 
feet This list does not mclude all of the 
monumental structures 

Churches The most noted church of Hew 
York IS probably tbe old Trinity Church, 
located on Broadway at tbe head of Wall 
Street. In tbe diurchyard are buned some 
of tbe famous personages of early times, 
mcludmg Alexander Hamilton Grace 
Church, on Broadway and Uth Street, Samt 
George’s, with its lofty spires, on Stuyvesant 
Square, and the Roman Catholic Samt 
Patrick’s Cathedral, on Fifth Avenue and 
50th Street, are all interesting churches The 
last IS tbe finest Gothic edifice in Amenca 
it ja built of white marble, in the form of 
a Latin cross, and it has two beautiful spires 
nsing to a height of 323 feet On a rocky 
bluR on Mommgside Park, is tbe Episcopal 
Cathedral of Samt John the Divme, now m 
process of construction When completed, 
it is expected to take a leadmg place among 
the great eburebes of tbe world, both m size 
and in beauty of design Saint Paul’s Chhp- 
el, on lower Broadway, is the oldest church 
edifice m the city, constructed in 1754r-56 
An ancient graveyard is m the rear of the 
church 

The quaint little Church of the Trans- 
figuration ("lattle Church ’round the Cor- 
ner”), on 29th Street near Fifth Avenue, 
IS a place of special veneration to actors On 
Fifth Avenue are half a dozen notable 
churches, towermg amid skyscrapers Others 
of note mclude the John Street Methodist, 
the Samt Nicholas Dutch Reformed, the 
Broadway Tabernacle, the Jewish Temple 
Emmanuel, and the Riverside Church, near 
the tomb of Grant See illustration with 
article Architecture 

Hotels and Clubs Witbm a smgle square 
mile m the heart of Manhattan there are 
enough hotels to serve 50,000 people Among 
the first-class hostelries are the Shelton, 
Roosevelt, Waldorf-Astona, Ambassador, 
Edison, Biltmore, Pnnee George, McAlpin, 
Belmont, Murray HiU, the Commodore, 
Astor, Ritz Carlton and Pennsylvama The 
Commodore and the Pennsylvania have over 
2,000 rooms each The Plaza and the Majes- 
tic are well-known family hotels, and tbe 
Martha Washington, on 29th Street, is re- 
served for women Of more than 200 dubs, of 
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special note are the Union League, the Lambs, 
the Players, the NeT7 York Athletic, the 
New York Yacht, the Army and Navy and 
the Knickerbocker Many of the buildings 
housing these organizations are beautiful and 
imposing structures 

Institutions The most important univer- 
sities in the city are Colombia, on Monung- 


side Heights, and New York University, in 
the Bronx The College of the City of New 
York, at I38th and Convent Avenue, is a 
free institution for men; Hunter College is 
for women, at Park Avenue and Sixty- 
eighth street There are scores of art, musical 
and professional schools, and various semma- 
ries and colleges under denommation con- 
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trol Cooper Union is a notable institution 
for working people 

New York has one of the largest city pub- 
lic libraries in the world, the collections of 
which are housed in a white marble building 
on Fifth Avenue between 40th and 42nd 
streets Besides its great collection of hooks 
and manuscripts, the library possesses many 
valuable paintings, sculptures and pieces of 
pottery Of the various museums the most 
famous is the Metropolitan hluseum of Art 
The museum building, a handsome structure 
on Fifth Avenue side of Central Park, con- 
tarns origmal paintings and statuary, to- 
gether with reproducbons of famous crea- 
tions of foreign lands, collections of ;)ew^ 
and porcelain and miscellaneous objects of 
art of great value The museum is open to 
the pubbc daily On the west side of the 
Park 18 the American Museum of Natural 
History, a magnificent buildmg in which is 
one of the finest collections in natural history 
to be found in the New World The Aqua- 
rium at Battery Park is widely known for 
its collection of salt and fresh water life 
Water Supply See Aqueduct, Croton 
Aqueduct. 

Transportation and Communication 
There are numerous railroads connecting New 
York with other cities in the United States, 
submarme cables, wireless telegraph stabons, 
radio, and telegraph and telephone connec- 
bons place the city in communicabon with all 
parts of the world The principal railways 
are the Ene, the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, the IiBckawanna, the Philaddphia & 
Readmg, the Lehigh Valley, the Central of 
New Jersey, the New York & Harlem River, 
the New York Central & Hudson River, the 
Pennsylvania, the West Shore, the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford The New York Central and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford occupy 
Grand Central Terminal, 42nd Street and 
Park Avenue, Manhattan The Pennsylvania 
stabon, located on 33rd Street and Seventh 
Avenue, is connected with New Jersey by 
tunnels under the Hudson River, and with 
Long Island by tunnels under the East River. 
The other lines terminate on the west bank 
of the Hudson and transfer passengers and 
freight by femes or tunnels The nabon’s 
important hns lines terminate here. 

New York has electric railways runnmg 
the length of the I^and on several of the 
principal streets and avenues, numerous 


cross-town lines and a very complete system 
of elevated railway lines, which run from the 
south end of the Island into the Bron^, 
Queens, and Brooklyn Besides these, there 
are subway lines with a network of 700 miles 
of rails The urban transportabon system of 
New York is the most extensive of any in the 
world The surface lines are gradually being 
supplanted by comfortable buses 

Femes cross the Hudson and East n^ers 
Tunnels under these nvers also connect Jer- 
sey City and Hoboken, N J , with Manhattan, 
the Bionx, Brooklyn and Queens, carrymg 
throngs of people to and from the city night 
and day The East River is spanned by foui 
wonderful bndges, the Brooklyn, Williams- 
burg, the Queenshoro and the New Manhat- 
tan, all suspension bridges fixed so high above 
the nver as not to impede navigation The 
Harlem River is also crossed by numerous 
bndges New York is also connected with 
New Jersey by the George Washington 
bndge across the Hudson, and by the Holland 
tunnd A new tunnel was begun m 1934 to 
connect midtown Manhattan and the Jersey 
shore Its Manhattan temunus will he near 
42nd Street 

Industry and Commerce In manufac- 
tures, New York is by far the leading Ameri- 
can city The capital invested is enormous, 
and the variety and value of the articles made 
IS almost beyond estimate The most impor- 
tant industry is the manufacture of clothing 
the value of the annual output exceeding 
that of oil the manufactures of almost any 
other American city. In the pnnting and 
pnbhshing husmess New York also far out- 
ranks any other city of the United States 
There are approximately 25,000 manufactur- 
ing estahlidiments in the vicmity of New 
York, and the city is the center of an indus- 
trial section that extends into surrounding 
states. 

Under normal conditions about half tho 
foreign commerce of the United States passes 
through the port of New York, and the coast- 
wise trade is even larger than the overseas 
The port facilibes for taking care of the 
vast commercial husmess are unsurpassed 

Government The charter of New York 
as revised in 1901, has mcorporafed in it the 
important provisions which had proved satis- 
factory in the former city of Brooklyn and 
other American and European cibes The 
chief changes relate to the establishment of 
the borough system and to the provisions 
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'which permit different locahties to manage 
most of their o'wn affairs The executive 
power of the city is vested in the mayor and 
the heads of the different boroughs The 
mayor, 'who holds office four years, appomts 
heads of departments and commissioners, ex- 
cept the comptroller of finance and officials 
under the control of the borough presidents 
He IS chairman of the board of estimate and 
apportionment, 'which consists of the mayor, 
the comptroller, the president of the board 
of aldermmi and the presidents of the sev- 
eral boroughs He is subject to removal by 
the governor, after a hearmg, upon charges 

The president of each borough holds office 
for four years He presides over the local 
improvement board and exerts some powers 
of a mayor He is also a member of a board 
of aldermen and has the same power to vote 
as any other member of that body The 
board of aldermen, consistmg of seventy- 
three members, dected for two years in sepa- 
rate districts IS the legislative body, and 
passes ordinances and resolutions 'which the 
mayor has the power to veto, though by a 
two-tbirds vote it may pass laws over bis 
veto, unless they require the payment of 
money, m which case a three-fourths vote is 
lequired 

History. The first white man known to 
have visited Manhattan Island was an Italian, 
Giovanni Verrazano, who, sailmg in the 
Fiench service, entered the harbor m 1524 
In September, 1609, Henry Hudson, in the 
service of the Dutch Bast India Company, 
explored the harbor and nver, and soon after 
the Dutch began tradmg 'with the Indians 
But the first serious attempt at colonization 
began in 1623, when a band of thirty Dutch 
settlers arrived Peter Minuit, the first gov- 
ernor, brought with him m 1626 another 
company of colonists and, havmg bought 
Manhattan Island from the Indians for the 
equivalent of twenty-four dollars, christened 
the town New Amsterdam 

Under Minuit and his successors, Wouter 
Yan Twiller, William Kieft and Peter Stuy- 
vesant, the colony prospered and grew, until 
in 1653 it numbered about 800 souls In 
that year it was incorporated as a city In 
1664 Charles H of England granted the New 
Netherlands to his brother, the Duke of 
York, 'who toot possession of the city and 
renamed it New York. The Dutch regained 
the city in 1673, but a year later they gave 
way to the English. 


Questions on New York 

Aji outline suitable for the study of 
a city the size of New York will be 
found with the article Citt, 

How does New York compare m 
population -with London? With 
Pans? With Berlin? 

Desenhe the geography of Greater 
New York. What are its water 
boundanes? 

What use is made of ihe vanous 
islands m the viciniiy of Manhattan? 

Desenbe the harbor of the city 
How 15 it guarded? 

What street is the financial center 
of the Western hemisphere? 

Wkat IS the largest park in Man- 
hattan? In Brooklyn? 

From what country -was the fam- 
ous obehsk m Central Park trans- 
ported? 

Locate and desenbe the tallest of- 
fice building m the world 

What IB the '^Little Church ’round 
the Comer”? 

What facilities does the cily offer 
the art student? 

Would the student of natural his- 
tory find New York helpful? 

How does the city obtain its sup- 
ply of drinking water? 

What modes of transportation are 
there across the East River? 

In what two lines of industiy does 
New York surpass all other Amencan 
cities? 

What powers does the mayor of 
Greater New York possess? 

How IS the history of the ciiy con- 
nected -with that of the Netherlands? 

When was New York a capital of 
the United States? 

What IS the distance from New York 
to Chicago? to Washington? to New 
Orleans? to Denver? to San Fran- 
cisco? 

What is the most famous street? 

What 18 the name of the university 
with the largest attendance credited to 
any school in Ajnenea? 

What two gfreat railroad depots are 
on Manhattan Island? 

What part of the staters population 
is m this one city? 


'ITT' 
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lu 1686 the first city charter was issued^ 
and in 1690 the first intercolonial congress 
W05 held in New York The first printing 
press was established in the city in 1696, the 
first free school was opened in 1705, and the 
first newspaper, the Gacciie, was founded in 
1725 In 1732 a stage lino was established 
between New York and Boston, but it was 
not until twenty-four jears later that the 
Philadelphia stage began running In the 
earlj part of the summer of 1776 a large part 
of the American troops were quartered in the 
city, and on July 8 the Declaration of In- 
dependence was pubUclj read to the soldiers 
and citizens The next day the statue of 
George HI on Bowling Green was torn down, 
but in September of tbe same year the British 
occnpicd the city and held it from that time 
until ‘^Evacuation Day,” No\ ember, 25, 1783 
Prom 1785 to 1790 Congress met in New 
York m the old Federal Hall, the site of 
which is now occupied by the Subtreasurj , 
here Washington was inaugurated in 1789 
In 1807 Fulton^s steamer, the Clermont, 
began making trips between New York and 
Albanj', and in 1812 the first steam ferry to 
Long island was opened The completion of 
the Cnc Canal gave an impetus to the growth 
of the city, which since that time has in- 
creased its population at a rate ne> er equaled 
by any other xnunicipalilj Two cholera 
epidemics, a great fire with much loss of life, 
a financial panic and several riots were events 
which seemed senons at the time, hut winch 
never delated the city's progress For sev- 
eral years after the Civil War the city suf- 
fered from political frauds perpetrated by 
the “Tweed Ring,” but in 1871 the ring was 
effectively broken up In 1898 the first char- 
ter for tbe oiganiztttion of Greater New York 
was adopted, and the histoiy of the city since 
that date has been one of almost nnmtcr- 


Tupted prosperity 

llelnted Artlclen Consult the following 
^lt1cs for nddittonal Information 


Blacktrcll’s Island 
Brooklyn 


Iion 17 Island 
Manhattan Island 


Bridge, subhead Metropolitan Museum 

Suspension Bridges Now xork College 


Castle Garden ' ofUioCllyof 

Cleopatra’s Needles New York unl% ersity 

Columbia tTnl\cr8ity Sandy Hook 

Cooper T?nion Staten island 

East River Subway 

Ellis Island Tammany Society 

Hell Gate Tunnel 

Hudson RH or Tweed. TVllliam W* 

Liberty, Statuo of 

NEW YORK, COLIiEGE or THE ClTT OP, 
A men's cdneational institution supported 


by the city of New York. The college was 
established hj the board of education in 1848, 


under the name of the New York Free 
Academy Its purpose was to provide educa- 
tional advantages for those unable to pa\ 
tuition It de^ eloped steadily, and in 1866 
its name was changed to the College of the 
City of New York Three >ears of prepara- 
toiy work and four of college instruction are 
given, but there are no graduate courses In 
1917 courses in civil, electneal, mechanica] 
and chemical engmeenng were instituted. 
Equipment is free and no tuition fees ore 
required An e\cniQg college is mamtamed 
for those who cannot attend day sessions, and 
there arc extension courses The total enroll- 
ment for both day and evening sessions aver- 
ages o'vcr 11,000, which includes about 3,000 
■u omen admitted to special courses Frepnr- 
ntor\ btiidents, who meet m Tounsend Hams 
Hall, number about 1,600 The faculty num- 
bers o^e^ 850 There is a library of 95,000 
^ olumes 

NEW YORK, Unrersitt op the State 
or See New York (stale), subhead Educa- 
Uon 

NEW YORK STATE BARGE CANAL, 
a canal ^stem in operation m the state of 
New York, compnsiDg four waterways for- 
merly operated individually These are the 
Eric, the Champlain, the Oswego, and the 
Ca\T 2 ga and Seneca canals The Barge Canal 
IS the result of various enlargements and im- 
pro\cment 5 of the four existmg canals, the 
work ha'img been authorized by the legisla- 
ture and electorate of the state in 1903 Con- 
struction began in 1907, and the sj-stem was 
finished and ready for operation in 1917 
A practical test of tho Barge Canal was made 
m November, 1917, when two suhmanne 
chasers mode tho tnp from Oswego, on Lake 
Ene, to Troy, on tho Hudson The experi- 
ment demonstrated that tbe great canal was 
in every respect a success 

Of tho four canals compnsmg the system, 
the Eno is the most important It is 339 
miles in length, connecting Bnffolo, on Lake 
Ene, with Albany and Troy, on the Hudson 
Tho Champlain Canal, sixty-one miles m ex- 
tent, runs from Whitehall, on Lake Cham- 
plain, to Watcrvliet, near Troy The third 
canal, the Oswego, extends from Oswego, on 
Lake Ontano, to Syracuse. It is twenty- 
three miles m length Of the same length 
IS tho Cayuga and Seneca Canal, connectmg 
Hontezuma, on the Seneca River, and lakes 
Ca 3 niga and Seneca The minimnm depth of 
the Barge Canal is twelve feet, and it vanes 
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m 'Width from nmety*four to 125 feet; except has been in operation This was organized 
'when it follows natural watercourses, when to give university courses outside the univer- 
it 18 occasionally 200 feet wide There are sity buildings The annual enrollment has 
fifty-^ven concrete locks — thirty-dve on the reached more than 33;000, and averages more 
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Erie division, eleven on the Champlain, seven 
on the Oswego and four on the Cayuga and 
Seneca These are of standard dimensions, 
and permit the locking at one tune of two 
boats of about 1,500 tonnage In connection 
with the sjstem there are forty dams To 
complete lie Barge Canal required an ex- 
penditure of about $150,000,000. It is ex- 
pected that it will greatly decrease the cost 
of shipping grain and freight from the West 
to Eastern ports, and be an important factor 
m 'the future development of the country 

NEW YORK UNIVjqRSITY, a nonsecta- 
nan institution established in 1S31 in New 
York City It is partly coeducational, and 
IS not a stote umversit/ Its founders wished 
to have the institution of service to as many 
as possible, and the different departments 
'were therefore established in centers where 
they would he available to the greatest num- 
ber of people 

The umversity consists of a college of arts 
and pure science^ a school of appbed science 
and a summer school, at University Heights, 
in the Bronx, a school of Law, a graduate 
school, a school of pedagogy, a school of 
commerce, accounts and finances, the Wash- 
ington Square collegiate division and a 
women’s law class, located in the University 
Bmldmg m Washmgton Square, a medical 
school, which IS united 'with the Bellevue 
Hospital College, at First Avenue and Twen- 
ty-sixth Street, and the New York State 
Veterinary College, at 141 West Fifty-fourth 
Street In 1917 Jacob H Schiff presented a 
fund of $50,000 to endow a division of public 
affairs Since 1908 an E'^tramural Division 


than 30,000; the faculty numbers about 1,700 
The library contains over 350,000 volumes 
Memorial Library, at University Heights, 
contams the Hall of Fame (which see), 

'TE W ZEALAND, s^land, 
W M 1 3DOJIINIOK OP, a part of 
mXjto ^ the British Empire, lying 

in the south seas, over 
1,200 miles east of Aus- 
tralia, in a lonely position 
and so isolated that it is 
little kno-wn by the maj- 
ority of people How- 
ever, it IS in many re- 
spects the most advanced 
country in the world, for 
it has token many for- 
ward steps m the field of 
economic and social re- 
form, some of which have 
Matives cooking ^gen followed by other 
in a hot; spring nations 
New Zealand occupies a position in the 
southern hemisphere whose latitude is com- 
parable to the latitude m the United States 
from Northern Mississippi to Lake Superior 
It consists mamly of two large islands — 
North Island (44,281 square miles) and 
South Island (58,092 square miles) A num- 
ber of small islands are near the mainland, 
bringing the area of the dominion to 103,- 
722 square miles, about the area of Colorado 
See map, with article Australia 
Isolation of New Zealand This dominion 
of "the south seas is 1,233 miles from the 


nearest large land mass, that being the dis- 
tance by steamer to Sydney, New South 
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Wales To otlicp porls of the world the dis- 
tances arc ns follows . 

Wellington to Melbourne, l.-ISl miles 
WclllnKion to Sm rrnncl'^co, S,505 miles 
Auckland to Honolulu, 3,S3G miles 
Aucltl*ind lo Sun Fr‘incl*!CO 5,^34 miles 
Aucklind to Vnneou^er, G,335 miles 
Aucklmd to r'lniTU'i, €,G93 mile<» 

The Iiand, Xcw ZeMnnd mat be rc^rded 
as a moimtarnous coiintn, for an almo^st 
continuous ndge of rugged mountains runs 
through the length of both large island*^ 
These mage m height from about 5,000 feet 
to the peak of Mt Cook, wo'st of Christ- 
church, 12,349 feet high The range on Soulli 
Wand IS called the Southern Alps On this 
I'-Iand nre man\ largo glaciers, the largest 
one, the Tn'^man, being 38 miles long and a 
mile and a half wide The mountain «iidos 
arc gcneralh clad with Mi^in fon'st*. and the 
deeph cut vnlletN ntnl in beaiU\ the fiords 
of ITomat Across from the cas-t to the 
coast IS through the Otira tunnel, 5J miles 
long 

On Xorth Inland the general contour is 
low hills and tablelands, dcnsch forested 
The highest peal'^ are ^olcanlc Of the^-e, 
Xgauruhoc (7,515 ft ) alone is actnc >It 
Cgmont (8,2o0 ft ) is a volcanic cone, snow- 
capped, similar to the ooiic of Fiiji%ama in 
Japan Others are Tonganro (C,5oSft), 
and Ruapehu (9,17o ft ) the highest There 
are several lakes of ^olcamc origin, of whnli 
the largest is Lai c Tanpo, 22 miles in diam- 
eter, and of great depth 
3Cew Zealand lies in the palli of the cj- 
cloncs that nio\e ca'^lward acros<? the South- 
ern Ocean Tliesc moisture-laden winds hnng 
a heavy rainfall to the western side of the 
ranges, the annual rainfall there \nrjing 
from ioo to 200 inches per jear As the 
wand paiises to the eastward it becomes hot 
and diy*, but often reverses its direction, 
bringing ram lo the caslcni districts 
Nowhere in the islands is the sea more than 
sixl> miles distant, and frequently its roaring 
can be heard mnn> miles inland The coun- 
try IS famous for its boiling spnngs, great 
glaciers, gojsers that ri\al those of the Yel- 
lowstone, and fiords hkc those of Norway 
and the western const of Canada. 

The coast line of the islands is long — more 
than 4,000 miles, hut good harbors are few, 
those at Auckland and Wellington bemg the 
best 

This section is famous for its thermal 
lakes, geyhCTs, and boiling springs, the most 


active bemg m tbo Wnirakei Valley This 
is the center of the ^laon life, where the 
j^fnons still live largely after their old cus- 
toms 

Natural Bcsoorcca With mineral wealth 
New Zealand is liberally supplied Coal is 
obtained in mnn> parts, and the production 
lb about $9,000,000 a jear, copper has been 
w orked on n small scale Gold is also a great 
natural resource, it is worked both in North 
and South Island, and is produced to the ex- 
tent of $G, 000, 000 a joar Silver, copper, 
tin, antimony and manganese are found Of 
the flora, the most characteristic foms nre 
the ferns, of which there arc about 130 dif- 
ferent species. In some places these form 
almost the onl\ \ogctntion o\cr immense dis- 
tricts Another chamctcnstic plant, and one 
of great economic \alue, is the flax plant 

The most noted of the forest trees is the 
Knnri pine, often 200 feet high, whose inn- 
ber is of great \aluc Otlicr forest trees, of 
gro,*!! usetulncss, aic the rimii, or red pine, 
the totnm, the kaliikatca, or white pine, and 
tlie rain, Tliorc is probably not an indige- 
nous mammal in New Zealand Rabbits and 
pigs were brought in, and now run wild 
Deer lia\ c been succe^^sfully introduced The 
mti\e birdij ha\e largely disappeared, but 
there remain some of beautiful plumage 
Among the mo'^t notable birds are the tui 
and the bell-bird, <!ong:stcrs, the kea, or moun- 
t.'im parrot, a bcnry-caling bird, which also 
attacks sheep in remote stations, and two 
\nrictics of cuckoo The gigantic wingless 
moa IS now extinct The kiwi and wcka hn^ c 
rudimentary wings, but do not fl> 

Agncnlture, The soil and climate of New 
Zealand arc well adapted to the production of 
c\eiy English and American gram, grass, 
fruit and ^egctabIe In the warmer -vallejs, 
fruits of a semi-tropical character, such as 
the pomegranate, citron, orange and olive, 
arc raised The Inigest crops nre oats and 
wheat, barley is the next largest Stock 
raising, especially sheep grazing, and daiiy- 
fnrraing are industries of prime importance 
There arc about 29,000,000 sheep in the 
Dominion, and by far the most important ex- 
ports are wool, ludes, frozen meat, butter and 
cheese 

People and Education. The ongmal na- 
tucs of New Zealand, called Moons, are said 
to have emigrated from the Navigator^s or 
flic Sandwich Islands centuries ago Split up 
into numerous petty tribes, their numbers 
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have been so much reduced that they no'W^ do 
not exceed 73^00^ all of vrhom^ with the ex- 
ception of a few hundreds, are located m the 
North Island By missionary efforts a gpreat 
part of them have been converted to Chris- 
tianity They have acquired in many in- 
stances considerable property in stock and 
cultivated lands, and in the neighborhood of 
the settlements they are adoptmg European 
dress and habits Most of the white people 
not bom in New Zealand emigrated to the 
islands from some part of the British Em- 
pire About seventy per cent are native bom 

Elementary education is free, secular and 
compulsory for children from seven to four- 
teen years old Secondary education is pro- 
vided for in numerous high schools and gram- 
mar schools, for attendance m which a small 
fee is required At the head of the higher 
education is the University of New Zealand, 
with afShated and endowed Colleges at Dune- 
din, Chnstchurch, Auckland and Welhngton, 
and a total enrollment of about 4,500 stu- 
dents There are also training schools for 
teachers, art schools, engmeermg institutions 
and theological schools 

New Zealand’s Advancement Mention 
has been made of governmental and economic 
measures which have marked the domimon's 
development These have been due very 
largely to the demands of labor, and may be 
summarized as follows, the years named be- 
mg the date of enactment: 

1870 — ^National ownership of railroads 

1881 — A land tax^ which broke up many 
large estates 

1892— -Government purchase of large estates, 
which ere leased in small parcels at nominal 
rental 

1893 — ^An income tax was adopted, women 
were given right to vote for members of 
General Assembly 

1894 — Compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes 

1898 — Old-age pensions were proMded 

1899 — A universal minimum wage law 

1908 — ^Property requirements for immi- 
grants 

1910 — Compulsory military training for boys 
betneen the ages of tnelve and eighteen. 

1920 — Soldiers settled on public land 

Cities The four largest cities in 1934 
were Auckland, 221,300, Wellington, (the 
capital) 146,800, Chnstchurch, 131,000, and 
Dunedin, 88,500, New Zealand’s total popu- 
lation, 1^34, estimated, 1,476,000. 

Government and Hmtory, New Zealand 
was first discovered by Tasman in 1642, hut 
little was known of it imtil the visits of Cook 
m 1770 and 1777. The first permanent settle- 
ment was made by missionaries m 1815 ; m 
1841 it was formally separated from New 


South Wales and placed under its own inde- 
pendent governor, and m 1852 it received a 
constitution and a responsible colonial gov- 
ernment Troubles with the natives of North 
Island about land gave nse to frequent Maon 
wars, and as late as 1886 a disturbance about 
land arose In 1865 the seat of government 
was removed from Auckland to Welhngton 
The movement toward state socinhsm became 
prominent in 1890, progress in this direction 
IS outlined above 

On September 26, 1907, designation of the 
Colony of New Zealand was changed to the 
Dominion of New Zealand In the South 
African War, New Zealand loyally supported 
Great Bntam, and m 1914, after Great Bnt- 
am had declared war agamst Germany, a 
New Zealand expeditionary force seized the 
German possessions in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago The dominion, without solicitation, 
furnished more than its quota of soldiers for 
the war, and provided a battleship, the New 
Zealand, which it presented to the mother 
country 

In 1926, at the Imperial Conference in 
London, New Zealand, with the other do- 
minions and Great Britain, formed the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations (which see) , 
the dominion is linked with the Empire onlv 
by the firm bond of lovalty 

Rclatcil Articles Consult tbe following 
titles for additional information 
Apteryx Dunedin 

Auckland Maoris 

Ghristchurcb Single Tax 

Cook, James TVelllngton 

NET, nat/, Mjcheii, Duke of Elchingen, 
Prince of the Moskva (1769-1815), a marshal 
of Prance He entered the mihtaiy service 
in 1788 and was a member of a regiment of 
hussars when the French Bevolution broke 
out He rose by degrees to the rank of gen- 
eral of division and distmguished himself in 
the Hbme campaign Appomted marshal of 
the Empire by Napoleon in 1805, he achieved 
a victory over the Austnans at Elchmgen 
and took part m the battles of Jena, Eylau 
and Fnedland La the Busman campaign he 
conducted the rear guard in the disastrous 
retreat in the campaign of 1813 his skill 
and courage decided the victory of Lutzen and 
were of the greatest service at Bautzen and 
Dresden When Napoleon abdicated and the 
Bourbon d 3 masty was established, Ney took 
the oath of allegiance to the kmg and received 
a command, hut when the emperor landed 
from Elba his old general 3 omed Imn at Lyons 




THE MAORIS, FIRST TO PEOPLE NEW ZEALAND 
Onginally a savage tnbe, now a civilized group Upper left, Maori women touching fore- 
heads, this IS their customary salute Upper right, a Maori chieftain, in native war decora- 
tion Below, a native dance, men only participating 
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and opened the yriiy to Pans When the 
allies entered Fans be escaped in disguise to 
the proMnees, but was finally arrested, 
brought back to Paris, tned for treason and 
executed 

EEZ PERCEi fta pair sat/, an Indian tnbo 
Trbo formerly h\ cd in the eastern portions of 
Washington and Oregon and in Central 
Idaho lifter giving up their lands and 
taking nG\s ones, they hccamc displeased at 
the inroads of the miners upon their ncir 
temlory, and under Chief Joseph they began 
a vrar in which their masterly leader for a 
long time defeated the regular United States 
troops In fact, Joseph finally 'mrrendered 
only under a promise to be returned to his 
old reservation The government pro\ed false 
to its word, and the Indians were mo\cd into 
the former Indian Temtorj More than half 
their number quicKIj perished there by dis- 
ease, and in 1884 they were returned to a 
reservation in Northern Wnslungton 

About 2,000 of the tribe are now living in 
two reservations in Washington and Idaho 
Their name, meaning pterced nose, was ap- 
plied by the French to those tnbes that were 
accustomed to piercing the nose, but this 
particular tribe did not apparently practice 
this cu^ftom 

NIAGARA PALLS, N. T, m Niagara 
County, on Niagara River at the point of 
location of Niagara Falls (which see), ono 
of the great scenic wonders of Amenca The 
city IS twentj -three miles north of Buffalo, 
on the Michigan Central, the Ijclngli Valley, 
the Erie, the West Shore, the Wabash and the 
New York Central railroads There is also 
interurban connection with Buffalo and with 
Niagara Falls, Ontario Three notable sus- 
pension bridges connect the city with the 
Canada shore The state has made 412 acres 
adjoimng the Falls into a state park, and 
there are two smaller parks 

The city is a mccca for sightseers, many 
thousands ■visiting the Palls every year It 
also possesses unusual educational advan- 
tages in De Veaux College (Protestant Epis- 
copal) and Niagara University (Roman 
Catholic). There are two hospitals, a Car- 
negie Library and a Federal building Ho- 
tels of all classes pro'wde amply for visitors 

Niagara Palls has become a great manu- 
facturing center since the unlimited water 
power from the rapids m the nver have been 
available by law for use There is one of the 
greatest sbredded-wheat factories in the 


world, other industries include paper and 
flour mills, electric heaters, carborundum, 
graphite, carbide and carbon works, and 
electrocbemical works The city has been 
gov erned on the city manager plan Popula- 
tion, 1020, 50,760 , in 1930, 75,460 
Niagara falls, Okt, m Welland 
County, on the Niagara Riv er, between Lake 
Ene and Lake Ontario, opposite Niagara 
Palls, N T It was formerly called Clifton 
Its geographical position makes it a great 
railroad center, practically all of the great 
trunk hues, mcluding the Canadian Pacific, 
the Canadian National Railway, Slichigan 
Central, Wabash, and Ene systems, have con- 
nections here The great water power of the 
falls furnishes abundant power for many in- 
dustrial establishments, the most important 
of these produce silverware, iron and steel, 
chemicals, leather and leather goods, neck- 
wear, hosicrj' and hats, firearms, paper and 
paper bo-^es The citv has one of the finest 
park systems m the world, and it is the cen- 
ter of a boulevard system which extends from 
Lake Ene to Lake Ontario Its location at 
the great Falls makes it a great resort for 
tounsts all seasons of the year Population, 
1031, 19,046 

NIAGARA PALLS AND RIVER The 
Falls of Niagara and several miles of the 
course of Niagara Riv’er constitute one of 
the scenic wonders of the world The nver 
connects Lake Ene with Lake Ontario and 
separates the state of New York from the 
provnneo of Ontano It is thirty -three miles 
long and has a fall of 331 feet between the 
two lakes In the upper part of its course, 
for about sixteen miles, the stream flows 
through a broad plateau, vnth scarcely any 
valley Near the lower edge of this plateau 
IS Grand Island, whose area is 17,000 acres, 
separating the nver into east and west 
branches After the branches reunite, the 
nver flows quietly for a short distance and has 
a channel hetw cen two and three miles -wide, 
which contains a number of islands It then 
narrows and make a rapid descent, fonnmg 
the rapids over which the nver falls fifty-two 
feet in a short distance At the foot of the 
rapids are the Falls, which are divided by 
Goat Island into two cataracts, known as the 
Canadian, or Horseshoe, Falls, on the west, 
and the Amencan Falls, on the east. 

The cataract is caused by the nveris falling 
over a ledge of hard limestone, which is un- 
derlaid by layers of softer rock This ledge 
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outcrops a few miles south of Lake Ontario, 
and the Niagara Gorge, below the Falls, has 
been formed by the wearing away of this 
rock by the cataract during the thousands 
of years that the 
river has occupied 
its present channel 
The tremendous ve- 
locity of the water 
as it approaches 
the edge of the 
Falls throws it out 
from the foot of 
the clifE to a dis- 
tance of forty or 
fifty feet, it was 
even greater before 
so much water was 
withdrawn above 
the Falls for power 
for factories 

The lower strata 
of the rock under 
the Falls have been 
worn away more 
rapidly than the 
upper layer, over 
which the water is 
precipitated, thus 
formmg a sort of 
cave, into which 
visitors can enter, both at the outer end of 
the Canadian Falls and near Goat Island on 
the American side In each of these places 
paths have been excavated and platforms 
built, which enable sightseers to obtain a 
magnificent view of the Falls The place of 
entrance near Goat Island on the Amcnenn 
side is known as the Cave of the Winds 
The Canadian Falls, which are by far the 
larger, have an extent, measured on the 
curve, of 2,950 feet, or on the chord of the 
circle, of 1,230 feet Their height is 158 
feet, and the depth of the water near the 
center of the fall exceeds twenty feet. The 
American Falls have a length of 1,010 feet 
and a height of 167 feet, but the volume of 
water is only one-twentieth of the total flow 
over the precipice The Canadian Falls are 
therefore much greater, though of less ver- 
tical height Over the precipice between 
400,000 and 500,000 tons of water fall every 
minute, fed by the mighty reservoirs of the 
Great Lakes 

Below the Falls. Here the nver flows 
through a gorge for about seven miles For 


a good portion of the way the gorge is 
deeper than the height of the falls, and its 
sides arc nearly perpendicular, so that it can 
be ascended m only a few places For a 
portion of its course through this gorge the 
water moves quietly but when it readies a 
pomt about tw o miles below the Falls, it is 
precipitated over anotlicr senes of ledges, 
foiming the famous Whirlpool Rapids, 
which in many respects excel the Falls in 
grandeur Hero the turbulent waters race 
at a speed of thirty miles per hour Below 
these rapids the nver makes a sharp turn to 
the left, and the force of the current bos 
worn in the rock a large circular basin, 
around which the tumbling waters continue 
to flow, stnnng to find an outlet in the 
channel below Tins forms the Whirlpool, 
which IS the greatest maelstrom in the world 
Below the Whirlpool the slope in the gorge 
is more gentle, and the waters flow with 
contanually decreasing velocity xmtil they 
reach the Ontario plain, about seven miles 
from the mouth of the n\cr 

The nver and Falls furnish some of the 
grandest spectacles of natural scenery in the 
world, and are visited by thousands of tour- 
ists Cl cry year In order that these places 
of interest could be visited without unneces- 
sary expense and annojance, the state of 
New York in 1885 secured control of the 
tract of land adjoining the Falls and estab- 
lished Niagara Falls Park, which includes 
Goat Island and other small islands adjacent 
to it. The year following, the Canadian gov- 
ernment established Yicfxiria Park, on the 
opposite side of the river An electric rail- 
way extends down the gorge to near Lewis- 
ton, following the foot of the clitl, and crosses 
to the Canadian shore, which it follows back 
to the city The lower suspension bndge 
now connects these lines , the visitor can make 
a circuit of the region, passing on one side 
on the top of the bluff and on the other at 
its foot, tims obtaining excellent views of all 
points of interest 

The Niagara gorge near the Falls is 
spanned by tlirce bridges, the first is a steel 
arch bndge for carnages and electnc cars, 
about one-eighth of a mile below the Falls, 
the second, the cantilever bndge of the Mich- 
igan Central Railway, about two miles below 
the Falls; and the third, the steel railroad 
bndge of the Canadian National Ry , which 
was erected to replace the old suspension 
bndge, the first lai^e structure of its kmd 
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erected in Amenca (sec Bridge, subhead Stts- 
pension JSndpes) 

The Whirlpool may be "newed in a thrill- 
ing but safe nde on an oenal cable railway, 
1,800 feet long, built in 1916 on the Canadian 
shore It is the only one of its kind m 
America In the passenger car twenty-four 
people can be seated and twenty others may 
find standing room 

Harnessed for Industry The building of 
power houses and factories along the shores 
of Niagara Hi\cr and Falls threatened for a 
time to destroy the grandeur of the view, bj' 
turning the mam current from its natural 
channel, leading over the Falls, to under- 
ground sluiceway's and tunnels, where it gen- 
erated power The amount of water thus 
used had already made an appreciable dif- 
ference in the volume of the cataract, and 
plans were completed for large extensions of 
the plants, when by a yomt ciTorf of the gov- 
cmmenls of the United States and Canada in 
1910 provision was made for restricting the 
amount of water used for industrial purposes 
This amount is 20,000 cubic feet per second 
on the Amcncan side and 36,000 cubic feet 
on the Canadian side Much of the power 
produced by this flow is converted mto elec- 
trical energy by means of great turbine 
wheels, and the elcctncity is conveyed hj- 
wires to considerable distances Buffalo’s 
street cars arc run by- power thus received 
from the Falls, hut about three-fourths of the 
300,000-horso power generated is demanded 
in the two cities facing the cataract 

Welland Canal Tlic commerce of the 
Great Lukes passes from Lake Lnc to Lake 
Ontano through the Welland Canal, in Can- 
ada, constructed nearly parallel to the nver 
See WrtiLAKU Cakad 

KIBELUKGENLUjB, Joottff cn Tcef, 
one of the earliest and the greatest of national 
Gennan epics, which, in some form or other, 
has existed from the tlnrtcenth century It is 
of unknown authorship and is, like most of 
the great national epics, rather a growth 
firom separate ballad poems than a perform- 
ance completed at any one penod It was 
originally founded on the story of Sigurd 
in the Elder Edda, and additions were made 
to it from time to time The main story, with 
Norse foundation, is as follows. 

Odin, IiokI and H&mir, to appease Rodmar, 
whose son thc> had killed, steal for him all 
Andvari's gold, IncludlnET a maslc rine* With 
the BTold goes a curse, the leitmotif of the 
whole story Bodmar, for the «oke of his 


sold. Is murdered by his sons, Fafnlr and 
Beeln, Fafnlr runs a-aaj with the entire 
treasure and, in the form of a draeon, watches 
o\cr It RcETln, a smith, plots ^e^eeance 
Sigurd, son of a slain hero, Sl^smund, comes 
to Beein to learn his craft. He hears of 
Fafnlr, and determines to kill him From 
fragments of a sword Odin had ghen his 
father, ho wields a mighty weapon and sla>s 
the dragon Burnt by a drop of the dragon’s 
blood, he raises his burning finger to his lips, 
and Instantl> understands the language of 
birds, who tell him that Begin plans treach- 
ery Sigurd slays Begin and with the treas- 
ure sots out On a hill encircled by fire he 
finds Brunhild, steeping He wakens her with 
a kiss, and the two plight their troth. 

Again Sigurd wanders At the court of 
King Giuki the Queen gi\es him an en- 
chanted drink and he forgets Brunhild Gun- 
nar wishing to marry Brunhild himself, en- 
lists Sigurd s aid in the quest In the general 
misunderstanding Sigurd marries Gudrnn. 
Gunnar's sister, and Brunhild mairles Gun- 
nar This penersion of alTairs — the operation 
of the curse — ends In tragedy for eaerjone 
Sigurd is murdered, and Brunhild slays her- 
self upon the funeral r;rc The gold had 
been stolen by Gudrun’s brothers and hidden 
in the Bhine and when lhc:i were treacher- 
ousl} murdered on account of it the secret 
of its whereabouts perished 

The stoiy of the Nibcluug treasure and its 
curse forms the basis of Wagner’s trilogy 
r7ie though his music drama 

differs m many particulars from the ongmal 
folktale, and into it is woven a beautiful 
QTiibolic and logical philosophy* of life 

NICARAGUA, niK a raio'fficaJi, the second 
largest of the Central American repubbes, 
Guntemala being ninety square miles larger 
It is almost exnetly the size of the state of 
New York The country would have attamed 
worldwide importance had the Nicaragua 
Canal been built, but to-day it is of no more 
note than some of its neighbors The area 
IS 49,200 square miles, the population, in 
1930, was estimated as 760,000 

The Country The extension of the Rocky 
Mountains of North Amenca, called the Cor- 
dillera of Central Amenca, extends through 
the republic nearly parallel to the Pacific 
Ocean, which borders the country on the 
west Between the mountams and the ocean 
are depressions, one of which contnms lakp 
Nicaragua and Managua The mountain 
peaks reach an altitude in places of nearly 
6,000 feet East of the highlands the land 
slopes to the plains on the Caribbean shore, 
at the east, though mountain spurs of low 
altitude also extend eastward Honduras is 
north, and Costa Rica is south. 
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Though dose to the Pacific Ocean, the 
mters of the two large lakes above men- 
tioned fiow to the Caribbean Sea through 
the San Juan Eiver, on the sontbem boun- 
dary , this stream is for the greater part of 
its course about one-fhird of a mile wide. 
The o&er nvers are for the most part short 
and unnavigable because of bars near tbdr 
mouths Bluefields, on the Caribbean, has 
direct steamship connection wilh New Or- 
leans, 1,236 miles north The Pacific port 
IS San Juan del Snr, hj steamer it is 2,700 
miles from San ^ancisco, and 4,210 xoiles 
from Honolulu. The capital is Managua, on 
the lake of the same name 

The People The eastern coast is largely 
the Mosquito Temtory, once an international 
issue, the home of the Mosquito Indians. In 
the eastern section are also the 2ambo Ei- 
dians and negroes from various West India 
islands, particularly Jamaica. This eastern 
part of the country is not adapted climat- 
ically to white men, except at Bluefields aud a 
few other pomts along the coast. 

In the western section there are about 
17,000 white people of pure Spanish descent 
and many thousands of Indians There is 
little communication between tibe east and 
the west. The Indians do all the work, and 
are obedient and industrious Nearly all the 
people are Homan Catbohes 

Jl^sources The chief agricultural prod- 
uct 15 coffee, and most of the plantations 
belong to Americans and Germans In the 
east bananas are a great source of wealth, 
and a million and a half bun(hes are 
shipped from Bluefields every year Cotton, 
tobacco, rubber, com, breadfruit, cocoanuts 
and nee are also grown Thousands of 
square miles are densely forested In the 
highland region cattle raismg is profitable. 

Govenuuent The republic is governed by 
a President and a Congress of two houses 
elected every four years PoUo^nng armed 
clashes between the opposmg parties. United 
States forces were asked to supervise a 
general election for President in 1928 
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NXCAHAGUA, Lake, an extensive sheet of 
water in Central America, m the republic of 
Nicaragua, about 100 miles long firom north- 
west to southeast, and about forty-five miles 
•Wide at Its broadest point. It is about HO 


feet above the Pacific Ocean, thirteen miles 
distant The nver San Juan fiows from the 
southeastern extrenuty into the Caribbean 
Sea, and at its northwestern extremity the 
lake receives, through the Tipitapa Biver, 
the waters of Lake Managua. like Nica- 
ragua contains several islands, the largest of 
which IS Ometepe. For this proposed use of 
Lake Nicaragua, see Nicaragua Cakal 
NIOABrAGUA CANAL, a canal prooected 
across &6 Isthmus of Nicaragua, to connect 
the Atlantic and Pamfio oceans As ongi- 
nally surveyed, this canal was to extend Lcom 
Greytown, on the Caribbean Sea, to Brito, 
on toe Pacific Ocean. The length was 183 86 
miles, of which 70.51 was to be through toe 
San Juan Hiver and Lake Nicaragua. In 



1849 a concession for constructing a canal 
was granted a company headed by Cornelius 
Yanderbilt However, nothing practical was 
accomplished for forty years 
In 1889 toe Maritune Canal Commission 
was organised, and this was followed in 1899 
by the Walker Commission, auihonzed by the 
United States Congress to report upon toe 
practicability of toe enterpnse This com- 
mission made a favorable report, and for a 
time it seemed probable that toe canal would 
be constructed in accordance with its recom- 
mendation. However, before negotiations 
with Nicaragua were completed in 1902, toe 
Panama Canal Company of France ofiered 
to sell its franchises and properly to toe 
United States for toe valuation placed upon 
them by toe canal commission This offer was 
acc^ted, and interest was tran^erred to toe 
Panama Canal (see Panama Cakal) In 1916 
a treaty was concluded between the United 
States and Nicaragua by which the latter 
conceded to the United States the perpetual 
right to build a canal over any route in Nica- 
ragua desired. 
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NICE, neesj (Italian, Nhza), jPrance, one 
of the most attractive cities of the French 
Riviera, situated on the Mediterranean, near 
the base of the Alps, eighty-four miles north- 
east of Toulon. The city is the capital of the 
department of Alpes-Maritimes. Its loca- 
tion is beautiful^ and as the climate is mild 
and invigorating, the city is very popular as 
a health resort during the winter. There are 
two divisions of the town, the old and the 
new, the latter made beautiful by many hand- 
some squares and public buildings. The 
Casino, the cathedral, the theatres and the 
public library are among the most note- 
worthy buildings in the city. Nice possesses 
silk, cotton and paper mills, oil mills and 
manufactories of tobacco, leather, soap, wine 
and straw hats. It exports large quantities 
of fruits, perfumes and wines. Previous to 
1860 this city belonged to Italy, but in that 
year it was ceded with other territory to 
France, as reward for aid rendered Italy in 
the war against Austria. Population, 1931, 
219,549. 

NICE, CoUNCiliS OP, ecclesiastical councils 
held at Nice, or Nicaea, in Asia Minor, in 325 
and A. D. 7S6. The object of the first coun- 
cil, which was convened by Constantine, was 
to settle the controversies which had arisen in 
regard to the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
session lasted about two months. A creed 
was adopted which in its later form is known 
as the Nicene Creed. The council of 786, 
summoned by Empress Irene, with the con- 
currence of the pope, decreed that images 
were to be used as aids to devotion. See 
ICONOCI/ASTS, 

NICENE, 7i^see7ij or niseen% CREED, a 
summary of the chief tenets of Christian 
faith, adopted by the Council of Nicaea in 
A. D. 325. The Creed has a place in the litur- 
gies of the Greek, Roman and Anglican 
churches and in most Protestant doctrine. 

NICHOLAS I PAVLOVITCH, 7iik'olas 
pahv'lo vic7i (1796-1855), emperor of Russia, 
ascended the throne in 1825, on the death 
of his brother Alexander I. He made war 
on Persia; joined in the Treaty of London, 
which secured the independence of Greece, 
and took part with the allied powers in the de- 
struction of the Turkish fleet at Navarino in 
1827. This affair led to war between Russia 
and Turkey, in which the latter was defeated. 
Nicholas suppressed the Polish insurrection, 
which broke out in 1830, with relentless se- 
verity, and in 1848 he assisted Austria in 


putting down the rising in Hungary, Early 
in 1852 began the Russian effort to take over 
the holy places and assume the protectorate 
of the Greek Church. This led to the Cri- 
niean War, before the close of which Nicholas 
died, 

NICHOLAS H, 7iik'o2asj (1868-1918), 
former czar of Russia, the last of the famous 
Romanoff dynasty. Prom his accession to 
the throne in 1894 until March 15, 1917, he 
was the revered 
* ‘Little FatheP^ to 
ISO millions of deep- 
ly religious Russians 
and the autocratic 
ruler of the largest 
empire in the world. 

On J une 16, 1918, 
after the dynasty^s 
fall and Russian 
chaos, a prisoner in 
the hands of the sdf- 
constituted Bolshev- 
ik! government, he 
was cruelly shot to 
death. Such is the brief summary of the life 
of a weak, but well-disposed, xmfortunate 
monarch. Had he been favored with other 
surroundings the whole course of events in 
Russia might have been changed. 

As the eldest son of Czar Alexander III, 
Nicholas was proclaimed czarevitch (heir to 
the throne), at his birth. Wide travel sup- 
plemented his education, and in 1894, at the 
age of twenty-six, he became czar. In that 
year he married a German princess, Alexan- 
dra of Hesse,* who always despised the Rus- 
sians. Four daughters were bom to the 
royal household before an heir to the throne 
was assured in 1904 in the birth of Alexis. 
(Under the Salic law no woman could rule 
the Russians.) The character of the reign 
of Alexander III was thoroughly autocratic. 
Nicholas had not the strength to maintain 
his fathePs iron autocracy or to adhere to 
a more liberal policy, towards which he 
showed occasional tendencies. His weakness 
frequently led him to concessions which later 
were arbitrarily withdrawn. Thus discon- 
tent throughout the empire continually 
increased. 

In his foreign relations Nicholas was an 
advocate of peace. In 1899 he instituted 
the Peace Conference at The Hague, but was 
drawn into war with Japan in 1905, and 
cause of bis alliances was thrown into the 
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World War in 1914 at its inception. The 
part that Russia played m the drst two years 
of that struggle was tremendous, it saved 
the allied cause, German intngue at the 
Russian court and in the army^ fostered by 
the czarina, who was wholly German in her 
sympathies, led to the demoralization of the 
czar’s armies, treason m high places under- 
mined the Russian structure, and the czar 
was reported to be considering a truce with 
Germany 

A climas: was reached when a revolution, 
carefully planned, deposed Nicholas on 
March 15, 1917 He was held a prisoner 
m his palace, and with him, his family 
When the second revolution occurred in No- 
vember, the Bolsheviki government sent him 
to Tobolsk, Siberia, then to Bkatermburg, 
where the whole family was said to have 
endured great privation For months their 
fate was unknown Later it was authorita- 
tively stated that Nicholas, the czarina, and 
their five childien were put to death by the 
commissar at Fkatennbuig and his aids, on 
the uigent demand of the local communists 

RelftteU Arficlea, Consult the following; 
titles for additional information 
Bolshevik! Hussia 

Peace Conference Salic Law 

International World War 

NICHOLAS, Saint ( ?-about 326), a Ro- 
man Catholic saint whose name has come to 
be synonymous with Santa Claus In the 
fourth century, according to tradition, there 
lived a kindly Samt Nicholas who worked 
many miracles and was greatly beloved 
From early times feasts were held m his 
honor m Europe, and m many places m 
Germany tlie sixth day of December, the day 
of his death, is still set apart as a sacred 
day He is also the patron saint of the Rus- 
sian Church Inasmuch as his feast day was 
celebrated shortly before the Christmas sea^ 
son, he acquired a new character, that of the 
Santa Claus bdoved by children The name 
Santa Claus (or Klaus) is the Dutch cor- 
niption of his real name, and it is chiefly 
m hiB role of the childien's fnend that he is 
known among non-Cathohes 

NICHOLSON, mJ(f ’Z son, Meredith 1866^ 
), an Amencan wnter, bom at Craw- 
fordsviUe, Indiana, and educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Indianapohs Butler and 
Wabash Colleges conferred on him the hon- 
orary degree of A M (1901-1902), and the 
latter the degree of Litt D. (1907). Mr 
Nicholson IS a member of the National In- 


stitute of Arts and Letters Since the pub- 
lication of his first book, Short Flights, 
about thirty works have come from his pen 
These include The House of a Thousand Can- 
dles, The Port of Mtssing Men, The Stege of 
the Seven Suitors, The Valley of Democracy, 
Black Sheeps Black Sheep!, The Man in 
The Street, Broken Barriers, The Hope of 
Happiness, And They Lived Happily Ever 
Afterwards 

NICIAS, ntshfe as, an Athenian statesman 
and general, active during the Peloponnesian 
War He was one of the leaders of the 
anstocratic party, and was the opponent, 
after the death of Pericles, of the demagogue 
Cleon In the campaigns against the Spar- 
tans, he met with some successes, and in 421 
he brought about a peace between Sparta and 
Athens, known as the Peace of Nicias When, 
in 415, he was appointed one of the leaders 
m the expedition against Sicily, he used his 
influence to prevent the expedition, but m 
vain His fleet suflered a defeat, and his 
troops, retreating across Sicily, were forced 
to surrender Nicias himself was put to death 
by the Syracusans (413 b. a ) 

NXCK'EL, a met^ of a whitish color, of 
great hardness, and when perfectly pure, 
malleable and ductile It is about nine times 
heavier than water. It unites in alloys with 
gold, copper, tm and arsenic, which metals 
it renders brittle. With silver and iron, its 
alloys are ductile Nickel is found in all 
meteonc stones, but the most important mines 
are at Sudbury, Ont , from which more than 
half the world’s supply is obtained Next to 
the Sudbury mines, the greatest production 
is in New Caledonia, but there were discov 
ered m 1918 great deposits in the Celebes, 
which may in time rival the Sudbury district 
Nickel, mixed with brass in varying propor- 
tions, 18 now well known and largdy used 
as German silver, or nickel stiver One- 
fourth of the Amencan 5-eent piece is nickel 
(the remainder being copper) 

NICOBAR, ntkohdh/, ISLANDS, e 
group of nineteen islands in the Indian 
Ocean, at their nearest pomt 130 miles from 
Sumatra With the Andaman Islands they 
form an extension of the chain which in- 
cludes Sumatra and Java Twelve are in- 
habited The area of the group is 635 square 
miles The soil is fertile, and cocoanuts, 
oranges, sugar and bamboo grow in abun- 
dance The natives depend for their support 
largely on the trade m cocoanuts and copra 
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The islands, together with the Andamans, 
consbtutc a Bnhsli Indian province, and they 
arc administered b} a chief commissioner, 
with headquarters at Nancowrv Population, 
10,000 

With the development of air travel, tho 
Nicobar Islands arc taking on a new signi- 
ficance, being on the direct trans-occan air 
route belwcen the Straits Setllomcnls and 
Burma on one side and India and Cc>lon on 
the other side of the Bav of Bengal, and 
forming a convenient refuelling base 

NICOTINE, th/ 'o iccUj or iii/ *o fin, a 
transparent colorless, oi!\ vegetable sub- 
stance, one of the alkaloids, and a poison A 
small quantity in a pure stale has been knonii 
to cause death It is found in the leaves, 
roots and 'ceds of tobacco, the quant itj vary- 
ing from two to seven per cent of the com- 
position of the plant. Cuban (Havana) to- 
bacco contains only 2 percent, ronnccliciit, 
035 per rent, Wisconsin, 03S per cent, 
Kcntuckv, Ofil per cent, Virpimn, OfiS per 
cent Turkish tobacco contains hardly a 
trace. 

The smoking habit is condemned liccausc 
of the presence of nicolmo in tobacco Smok- 
ing would be an evccedmph dangerous Imbit 
if indulged to excess Were it not for the fact 
that most of the nicotine, ns it becomes 
heated, parses oft in smoke Tlie boy who 
smokes for the first time may become very 
ill, his di^'trc-s IS due to the fact that his 
system is affected by the presence of a 'trnnge 
and active drug theretofore foreign to his 
ex perien ce Sec Alkaujid, Tobacco 

NIELSEN, ntVsen^ Auer (1S7G- ), an 

American dramatic soprano She was born 
at Nashville, Tcnn , and f^tiidicd music at 
San Francisco In 1S92 fIic was married to 
Benjamin Nentwig, and from 1803 to 1902 
starred in comic opera Subsequently she 
studied at Rome and afterwards appeared in 
grand opera at Milan, Naples and London 
She toured the United States with the Bon 
Pacquole and San Carlos opera Companies, 
she was associated in 1010 and 1911 with tho 
Boston Opera Company, and was Inter con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York. 

NIETZSCHE, wfthek, FaroEniCK (1844- 
1900), one of tho most original and daring 
of German philosophic writers, was bom 
ut Hocken, Saxony, and educated at Bonn 
and Leipzig From 1869 to 1879 he was a 
professor at B&sel, and for the nmet ten years 


devoted himself largely to writing, from 
1889 until his death he was insane Nietzsche 
has been held responsible by many for the 
war spirit in Germany^, though he has per- 
haps had more English than German readers 
He denounced religion, particularly Chns- 
linnity , and taught that the end and aim of 
existence should be to produce a superior 
race— supermen — who should mercilessly 
dominate the earth According to his system 
of eugenics, the strong should not waste their 
energies helping the weak, but should crush 
them out of the way His most widely read 
books arc Thus jS'paAc Zarathustra and Bc- 
yond Good and Evil 

NIPIiHEIM, in Scandinavian 

mvlliology, the region of endless cold and 
everlasting night, ruled ov er by Hel Besides 
the Wicked, all those who died of sickness 
or of old age were cast into Niflheim, and 
ns cristcncD there, cv en for the good, was but 
a negative sort of happiness, many men and 
women preferred to put themselves to death 
rather than to meet the fate of one who died 
in his bed 

NIGER, Hi'jar, or JOLIBA, jo Ic^hah, a 
great nver of Western Afnca, after the Nile 
and the Congo the largest on the continent 
It nscs only 150 miles from the sea, zn the 
French Guinea and northeast Sierra Leone 
frontiers It flows north and northeast, then, 
describing a great cun c, turns near Timbuk- 
tu and flows southeast, entenng the Gulf of 
Guinea tlirough a great delta consisting of 
a network of channels and islands extending 
along the const 150 miles Locally it is 
known in its upper course as Joliba, in the 
middle ns Tssn, and May’o, and as Kwora, 
or Quorra, near its mouth Its total length 
is about 2,500 miles At Sego, about 340 
miles from its source, it enters upon a fertile 
tract of country”, which continues until Tim- 
buktu IS reached Here large islands divide 
the nver channel, and its tendency is to 
spread over the flat country in a network 
of small streams Below Timbuktu it nar- 
rows to a width of 300 feet, flows through 
a rocky gorge, tlien through a desert re- 
gion, after which it enters a fertile and pop- 
ulous territory The Nun is the only one 
of the mouths which is navigable for large 
vessels It is comparatively free from rap- 
ids, and with its tributary, the Benue, fur- 
nisbcs access — and the only water access — 
to Central Africa. It is continuously navi* 
gable to Babba, 460 miles from its mouth. 
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KIGEItlA, nt^^nay a colony and protec- 
torate of Gfreat Bntain, in West Afnca. 
The former Gennan colony of Kamemn is 
on the east^ the Gulf of Guinea is souths 
and the French possession of French West 
Afnca and Pahomey are north and 'west 
The chief capital is Lagos (population 126>- 
000), on the gulf coast, a northern adminis- 
trative capital IS at Kaduna, more than 400 
miles up the Niger River 
Nigena contains 372,650 square miles The 
parent colony of Nigena is small — 1,400 
square miles The protectorate contams 
Northern Provinces (281,775 square miles) 
and the Southern Provinces (89,515 square 
miles) 

The population of all Nigeria is about 
19,928,000, a few thousand are white The 
natives raise com, cotton, cacao and yams 
Slavery existed in the intenor until Bnt- 
isli anthonty was asserted m 1900 The 
present government of the three divisions 
as a colony and two protectorates dates from 
1914, though the coast section has been 
Bntish since 1861, when it was purchased 
from a native king Expansion and civil- 
izing influences have been gradually extend- 
ing inland 

NIGHT HAWK, in North America the 
name of a bird closely related to the whip- 
poor-will (which see) and strongly resem- 
bling it in many ways Unlike the whip- 
poor-will, it has white wing markings, and 
prefers the open country to the woods It 
has an exceedmgly vigorous flight and takes 
its prey, consisting of beetles and other large 
insects, on the wing, usually in the evening 
It may then be seen flying rapidly, makmg 
long descending swoops, with a hoarse whir- 
ring of its wings The night hawk spends 
the day quietly sitting on the ground Its 
eggs, Wo m number, are laid on the bare 
ground, with no attempt at proteetmg them 
by a nest 

ITIGHT HERON, a small, restless bird, 
resemblmg the heron and intermediate be- 
tween it and the bittern The birds of one 
American species are about two feet long, 
have soft ash-gray plumage abov^ white 
below, and black markings on neck and 
head The head is adorned with three long 
white feathers The birds have a hoarse cry 
and feed, usually at twilight, on aquatic 
animals They nest in colonies, in trees, and 
return to the same places year after year 
from their migration. 


NIGHTINGALE, a well-known bird of 
the thrush family, found m Europe, and 
everywhere famous for the exquisite night 
song of the male It is a little brown 
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creature, not much larger than the American 
bluebird, and is modestly’' clad in a coat of 
russet-brown On the moonlight nights the 
male often smgs m woods and shrubbery till 
long after midnight, but in the daytime it is 
shy and rarely seen or heard The bird is 
referred to in the poetry of all countries 
and IS spoken of by its classical name, pbil- 
omel, or its Eastern name, bulbul The name 
Viiginia nightingale is sometimes given the 
cardinal bird (which see) 

NIGHTINGALE, Florence (1820-1910), 
an English philanthropist, bom in Florence, 
Italy At an early age she became mterested 
in hospital work, visited the chief mihtaiy 
hospitals of Europe and studied nursmg in 
Germany and in France Durmg the Cri- 
mean War hospital accommodations were 
found to be very defective, and Miss Night- 
ingale promptly vol- 
unteered to organize 
a band of nurses 
The offer was accept- 
ed by the Englirii 
go vernmcnt, and 
withm a week she 
was on her way to 
Scutari, where riie 
rendered invaluable 
service to the sick 
Later she labored for 
hospital reform and 
during the Civil War 
in America and the 
Franco-German War she was able to give 
advice of inestimable benefit. Her Notes on 
Sospitals, Notes on Nursing, Notes on the 
Sanitary State of the Army in India and 
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lAfe or Death m In(?ra gave a tremendous 
stimulus to the subject of nursmg in Eng- 
land 

NIGHTJAR See Goatsucker. 

NIGHTIUAKE, a state of oppression, or a 
feeling of suCTocation, 'cv’hich sometimes comes 
on during sleep, and is accompanied by m- 
tense anxiety, fear or horror The sufferer 
may feel an enormous weight on his chest and 
dream that he is pursued by a phantom or 
wild beast or that he is threatened by some 
other danger, from which he can moke no mo- 
tion to escape. After a short tune he awakens 
m a state of great terror, often with his body 
dnpping with perspiration It is supposed 
that the immcdiato cause of nightmare is 
some irregulanty in the circulation of the 
blood in the chest or hram, caused hy indi- 
gestion or by a strained or unnatural position 
of the body Those subject to nightmare 
should not eat heavily before retirmg, and 
should cultivate poise and mental tran- 
quilhtv 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. See Evekikg 
SenooLS 

NIGHT'SHALE, a plant belonging to the 
genus known to botanists as and 

found in all continents The plants have 
slightly narcotic properties, and some are 
poisonous One species is the beautiful bit- 
tersweet, a woody vmo with flowers resem- 
hbng potato blossoms and Imving clusters of 
tomafo-red berncs , another is the black night- 
shade, having white, bell-shaped flowers aud 
block bemes, still another is the deadly 
nightshade, or belladonna, which has black 
hemes the size of ch ernes, and is poisonous 
This last j’lelds a valuable drug, for which 
it is widely cultivated in parts of Europe. 
Se e BELU ADoyyA 

NTHHJSTS, the name at first applied 
specifically to the revolutionary party in Rus- 
sia which accepted anarchism (see Anarch- 
ists), but later applied indiscnnunately to 
Russian revolutionists This name was first 
given to the party about 1860 by Turgemeff 
in his stories of Russian society Their object 
was to destroy all forms of government, 
oiertnm all institutions, annihilate all class 
distinctions and sweep away all traditions 
Eor some years this propaganda was spread 
in pnnted and oral forms among the serfs 
by thousands of young people of both sexes 
About 1874, however, the Russian govern- 
ment began to mterfere, the newspapers 
which advocated the Nihilist doctrine were 


suppressed, and large groups of the revolu- 
tionists were summarily tried and condemned 
to death or exile Thereafter the Nihilists 
adopted a secret and bloody program, and 
they were responsible for many outrages, in- 
cluding the murder of Czar Alexander II 
The revolutionary teachings of the Nihilists 
were taken up by the radical Socialists, and 
after the downfall of the czanst regime, in 
1917, the government passed into the control 
of the group of Socialists known as Bolshev- 
iki See Russia. 

HIJNI-NOVGOROB, ntfee::h'ntfe nojf go 
rod See Nizhxi-Noi gobod 

NI'KE AFTEROS, or ATHE^ HI'KE, 
TehpiiR of, a beautiful temple of the Bone 
order, which stood on the site of the entrance 
to the Acropolis at Athens, built in the Age 
of Pencles and consecrated to Athene. It 
was eighteen hy twenty-seven feet and had 
four Ionic columns, thirteen and one-half 
feet in height, at each end The frieze con- 
tamed sculptures representmg histoncol and 
mythological scenes The building was tom 
down by the Turks in the lost part of the 
seventeenth century, hut in 1835 it was 
rebuilt 

NII£, a great nver of Africa, which, in 
its course through Egypt, annually overflows 
its hanks and transforms a barren region 
into a land of flourishing crops. Next to 
the Jlississippi-^ssoun system the Kile is 
the longest nver m the world, being nearly 
4,000 miles m length 

Its Course The mam stream, or TOute 
Nile, has its source in the equatorial lake, 
Victona Kyonza 'What is known as the 
Blue Nile, a much smaller stream, joins the 
IVhite Nile at Khartum Near where it flows 
out of XiUke Victoria, the river forms the 
unimportant Ripon Falls, then flows gen- 
erally northwest and afterward foms the 
Falls of Karuma and the Murchison Falls 
Th«i, after a further course of thirty miles, 
it enters onother lake, the Albert Nyanza, at 
an elevation of about 2,300 feek From the 
Albert Ny anza to the Mediterranean the gen- 
eral course of the Nile is m a northerly direc- 
tion, with numerous windmgs. Above Gon- 
dokoro the nver forms a senes of cataracts, 
but between these falls and the Albert Ny- 
anza, a distance of over 150 miles, it is broad, 
deep aud navigable Not far below Gan- 
dokoro it begms to flow more to the wes^ 
until it reaches Lake No, where it receives 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
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On receiving this affluent tlie nver toms 
due east for about 100 miles^ and fhen^ after 
receiving the Sobat from the southeasti it 
almost due north to Khartum It re* 
ceives the important Blue Nile from 



the Ethiopian Lake Tana Between here 
and the frontiers of Egypt occur several 
rapids or cataracts, presenting greater or 
lesser obstacles to navigation In Egypt, at 
the head of the Belta, near Cairo, the nver 
divides into two mam branches, leading doum 
respectively to Rosetta and Bamietta, where 
they enter the Mediteorranean 
At Hood Tune. As ram scarc^y ever falls 
in the greater part of the valley of the Nile, 
the nver owes its supplies to the copious 
rams and the vast lake areas of the tropical 
regions in which it takes its nse, and its 
volume thus depends upon the season It 
begins to increase m Jnne, attains its greatest 
height about September and then subsides 
as gradually as it rose The ordinary rise 
at Cairo is about forty feet Burmg the 
dood a great portion of the delta and of the 
valley of Egypt is inundated This annual 
inundation, with all the rich soil which it 
brings, is the chief reason for the fertility 
of Egypt, and no doubt it was for this reason 
that the Nile was wor^ped as a god, alike 
by Egypbans, Greeks and Romans Near 
Assuan, just hdow the drst eataract> the 


British government has built a great dam to 
store water for irrigation 


The dotted lines in the accompanying map 
Indicate the route of the Cape -to -Cairo 
railway and its connections 
Related Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional information 


Assuan 

Cape*to*Cairo 

Railway 


Egypt 
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NILSSON, ntTsun, Ghbisthtb (1843- 
1921), an operatic star very popular with 
audiences of the latter part of the nineteenth 
centuiy She was bom in Sweden, where, 
ttirough the help of a wealthy man who be- 
came interested in her, she received a good 
musical education In 1860 she made her 
professional d^ut in opera in the city of 
Stockholm, appearmg four years later in 
Pans in the role of Violetta {Travtata) 
Her career thereafter was a succession of 
tziumphs, both m Europe and the Umted 
States Her voice was remarkably clear, 
sweet and sympathetic, though less powerful 
than that of Patti or Kelba bliss Nilsson 
retired permanently from the stage at the 
age of forfy-four 

NIM^BS a term applied in art, especially 
in sacred art, to a halo surroundmg the head, 
in representations of divme or saintly sub- 
jects It was &rst used in Christian art in 
the fifth century, and took various forms 
The nimbus in representations of God the 
Father is triangular and has rays extendmg 
in all directions, the nimbus in representa- 
tions of Christ contains a cross more or less 
ennehed, that of the Vargm IVTaiy consists of 
a circlet of small stars, and that of angels 
and samts, of a circle of small rays When 
the nimbus is of a square form it indicates 
that the person was alive at the tune of 
dehneation 

NIMES, or NISMES, neemj France, an 
important manufacturing city, capital of the 
department of Gard, 174 miles southwest of 
Lyons It has an ancient cathedral, an old 
citadel and a number of striking puhhc build- 
ings It is ehiefiy noted, however, for its 
Homan antiquities, which mclude a temple 
ornamented with Cormthian columns, a huge 
amphitheater and the famous aqueduei^ Pont 
du Gard, fourteen miles distant A picture 
of this aqueduct accompanies the article 
AQUEDtTGT. 

Nimes is the great center of Southeam 
France for trade in silks. The city is sup- 
posed to have been founded by a GreA 
colony, and was for about 500 years in the 
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possession of the Romans^ under whom it at- 
tained considerable importance In the six* 
teenth century it became a stronghold of Gal* 
vinism and it suffered much during the civil 
wars. It was the birthplace of the novdist 
Alphonse Daudet Population^ 1931; 89,215. 

KIM^OD a Bible character described in 
Genesis X, 8-12, as a descendant of Ham, a 
son of of Cush, a mighty hunter before the 
Lord He is the traditional founder of Nm- 
eveh and other ancient cities His name is 
to-day used as a symbol for anyone who is 
fond of hunting 

NIN'EVEH, a dead city of Iraq, at one 
time capital of the Assyrian Empire It was 
situated on the east bank of the Tigris, near 
the site of the present city of Mosul Al- 
though the town itself covered an area only 
three miles long and one mile wide, the capi- 
tal embraced a much more extensive area and 
included four near-by towns or suburbs. 
Kmeveh was the capital of Assyria from 
about 1300 to about 606 B c ; m the latter 
5 ear it was destroyed by a confederation of 
Medcs, Persians and Babylonians In 1842 
Botta, French consul at Mosul, began to ex- 
cavate the vast mounds on the hanks of the 
Tigns and diBco\ercd the buned rums He 
was followed in the work of investigation by 
Lajurd and investigators of the British 
Museum. Vast palaces, a royal library, 
sculptures and innumerable small objects of 
every kmd were uncovered, and the walls of 
the city with their elaborate outworks, moats 
and defenses were traced lilany of the 
movable relics were deposited in the Bntisb 
Museum See Assyria 

KING-PO', CniKA, a city in the province 
of Che-kiang, one of the ports open to for- 
eign commerce It is on the Ning-po River, 
about sixteen miles from the sea It is sur- 
rounded by a wall twenty-five feet high, and 
its most remarkable edifice is the great Ning- 
po pagoda, now partly m ruins The manu- 
factures consist chiefly of silk and cotton 
goods, carpets, furniture, gold and silver 
wares and confections The principal exports 
are tea, silk and raw cotton The city is a 
center of education, having several colleges 
and a great library It is also a center of 
missionary effort Population of distnck 
680,000; of the city proper, 218,775 (1931) 

KIOBE, v^ohe, in Greek mythology the 
daughter of Tantalus, the wife of Amphion, 
king of Thebes Proud of her twelve chil- 
dren, she boasted of them to Lcto, who had 


but two, Apollo and Artemis Those deities, 
in anger and jealousj", put her children to 
death Their bodies lay unbuned for nine 
dajs and th eu 
Zeus changed 
them to stones 
Kiobe in her 
gi lef , prayed to 
the gods, who, 
in pity, changed 
her into a rock 
image, m w h i c h 
form she contm- 
ued to shed tears 
The story of 
Kiohe has been a 
favorite subject m 
literature and art. 

It appears, with 
di\ ergencies in de- 
tail, m Sophocles, Aeschylus and Ovid, it has 
been represented on Greek vases, rehefs and 
m sculptured groups 

mPTGON, or NEPIGOH, a lake of Can- 
ada, in Ontano, about thirty miles northwest 
of Lake Superior, with 813 feet greater 
altitude Its greatest length is seventy miles, 
and its width, about forty miles It has 
rugged headlands, deep bays and man^ 
islands The Nipig^u River connects it with 
Lake Superior The district is much fre- 
quented by sportsmen, for the fishmg is 
excellent 

inPlSSHTG, or NEPISSING, a lake of 
Canada, in Ontano, northeast of Lake 
Huron, with verj' irregular coast line Its 
length IS about fifty-five miles, its greatest 
breadth, twenty-eight miles It contains 
numerous islands, and finds its only outlet 
by French River into Georgian Bay This 
lake prondes excellent fishing 

NIPTON, the former name of Japan 
See Japan 

NIRVANA, neer vah'na See BinmnisM 

NI'SAN, a month of the Jewish calendar, 
the first month of the ecclesiastical year and 
the seventh of the civil year, corresponding 
nearly to our March It was origmally called 
Ahib, but the name was changed after the 
Babjdonian captivity 

NISH, an important city in Eastern Yugo- 
slavia, formerly in Serbia, the temporary 
seat of the Serbian government dumig part 
of the World War It is situated on the Nish- 
ava River, about 130 mi’es southeast of Bel- 
grade, at the junction of several railway 
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lines and liigliwa3^; and is 'widely kno-vm as 
a prosperous trading center Though partly 
Turkish, it has much the appearance of a 
tj pical European city Kish was anciently a 
prominent city of the Romans, and was the 
birthplace of Constantine the Great It fell 
to the Turks m 1456, and was occupied by 
Serbs in 1878 Galhe settlement, then a 
Roman town called Kaissus, prommently men> 
tioned by Ptolemy Kear its old walls Em- 
peror Claudius destroyed a Galhc army , here 
in A B 274 Constance the Great was bom 
Under the former Serbian government it 
was the custom that the king and parhament 
should live in Kish for three months of each 
year Population, 1931, 35,500. 

Nl'TRATfi, a general term for any salt 
of mine acid The nitrates have many prac- 
tical uses Lunar caustic, a compound of the 
nitrates of silver and potassium, is exten- 
sively used m surgeiy The nitrates of lead 
and of iron are used in medicine, and the 
nitrates of banum and strontium are em- 
ployed m the manufacture of fireworks 

As fertilizers, nitrates are of great value 
Deposits of nitrates are present m small 
quantities in almost all soils, and enormous 
accumulations of nitrate of soda exist in 
Chile and Peru These latter deposits, which 
arc known as Chile saltpetre, or cubic mtre, 
are found near the coast and have been pro- 
duced from remains of marine animals and 
birds Chile saltpetre is one of the most im- 
portant fertilizers known (see Fertzlizers), 
and the Chile beds have long been the <due£ 
source of supply for American farmers The 
United States government recently erected a 
plant at jMuscle Shoals, Ala., to extract ni- 
trogen from the air, to be used m the manu- 
facture of nitrate for fertilizing and other 
purposes 

NITRE, niUtr See Sai/tpetre 

KI'XEIC ACU), an important and power- 
ful compound, formed of hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen When pure, it is a colorless 
liquid, very strong and disagreeable to the 
*5mell and so aend that it cannot be safdy 
ta^^ted unless much diluted It does not oc- 
cur in a free state m nature It is produced 
through the action of strong sulphuric acid 
on the nitrate of sodium or potassium It is 
known in the arts as aqua foriis 

Kitnc acid contains about seventy-six per 
cent of oxygen and acts as a powerful ox- 
idizer Copper, tm and silver, when brought 
into contact with this acid, produce oxides 


of nitrogen and metallic salt When moder- 
ately diluted it produces a senes of useful 
substances, notably, acetic, oxalic and picno 
acids and isatm, or white indigo By re- 
placement of the hydrogen m nitric acid, a 
senes of salts termed nitrates is obtained 

Kitrio acid is employed in etching on steel 
or copper, as a solvent of tm, to form with 
that metal a mordant for fine dyes, m metal- 
lurgy and assaymg, in medicme as a tome 
and as a substitute for mercunal prepara- 
tions, m the form of vapor, to prevent 
contagion 

KX'TROGEK, a gaseous chemical element 
which constitutes about four-fifths of the at- 
mosphere In a free state it occurs in some 
nebulae, m some mineral waters and m soils 
It IS an essential constituent of various ani- 
mal and vegetable tissues Nitrogen gas was 
first isolated in 1772 and was found to be a 
colorless, odorless and tasteless gas It 
combines directly with other elements — ^hth- 
lum, calcium and magnesium, with difficulty 
— though indirectly it produces many com- 
bmations In combination with oxygen it 
forms nitnc oxide and nitrons oxide (also 
called laughing gas), nitrogen peroxide and 
two other compounds of less importance It 
IS a very inert gas, and will neither bum nor 
support combustion The greatest usefulness 
of nitrogen compounds is in contributing to 
the support of plant life It is this element 
chiefly, drawn from the soil by livmg plants, 
that manures are put on 'to replace 

KITKOGLYCEEINE, m tro glts'ur tn, an 
explosive substance, appearing as a colorless 
or yellowish, oily liquid, heavier than water 
It IS msoluble in water, but dissolves m alco- 
hol or ether It is prepared by adding glycer- 
ine to a cooled mixture of sulpbunc acid and 
fuming nitnc acid The liqmd is poured mto 
ten or twenty times its bulk of cold water, 
when the heavy nitroglycerme sinks to the 
bottom When violently struck, nitroglycer- 
ine explodes. The volume of gas produced is 
about 10,000 times the initial volume of the 
nitroglycerine The explosive force of nitro- 
glycerine compared with that of an equal 
volume of gunpowder is as thirteen to one; 
it IS one of the strongest explosives kno-wn 
If any traces of acid are allowed to remom m 
nitroglycerine, it is liable to undergo spontan- 
eous explosion, hence, it is an exceedmgly 
dangerous article to transport or store, and it 
IS advisable to prepare the substance on the 
spot where it is to be used, and only in such 
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quantities as may be required for immediate 
consumption This method is adopted m 
many quames and engmeenng undertakmgs 
Nitroglycerine has for some tune been ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of dyna- 
mite and smokeless powder 

Related Articles Consult the following’ 
titles for additional information 

Blastins BxplosU es 

Brhamite Smokeless Ponder 

NI'TRODS ACID See Nithogei: 

KITEODS OXIDE See Laughing Gas 

NIX, in German m 3 i:hology, the name given 
to water spirits, male or female The male 
nix is sometimes represented as old, some- 
tunes as young, but usually as a malicious 
bemg The female nixie appears as a maiden, 
who often falls m love with some young man, 
whom she entices or draws mto the water 

NIZHNI-NOVGOEOD, nyeezh* nye nov' 
go rodj (renamed Gobkt), Eussia, cap- 
ital of the government of the same name, is 
situated at the confluence of the Volga and 
Oka rivers, 265 miles east of Moscow Previ- 
ous to the revolution of 1917 the city was 
noted especially for the great annual fair held 
there late m the summer It was instituted m 
1817, and for a century each fair attracted 
500,000 dealers and visitors After the down- 
fall of the Kerensky government the city was 
the scene of Bolshevik disturbances Nizhui- 
Novgorod IS divided into three parts, the 
upper district, mcluding the citadel, the gov- 
ernor’s palace, libraries, schools, the cathe- 
dral and public buildings, the lower portion, 
containing the industrial establishments, and 
the suburbs Population, 1930, 850,000 

NO’AH, one of the patriarchs of the Old 
Testament, son of Lamech, described in the 
book of Genesis as bemg chosen by Ghid for 
bis piety to be the father of the new race 
which should people the earth after the del- 
uge Having been warned by God of the 
commg flood, he built a vessel (the ark) ac- 
cording to God’s direction, and entered it with 
his family and animals of every kmd After 
the waters had subsided the Ark rested an 
Mount Ararat, where Noah gave a thank of- 
fermg to God and was assured that earth 
should never agam be destroyed by a flood 
As a Sign of his promise, God set the ram- 
bow m the clouds Noah, or the family he 
represented, lived 350 years after the flood 
While modem accounts place Mount Ararat 
m Armenia, older traditions locate it m the 
mountains of the Kurds, east of the Tigns 


Nobel PEIZES, a senes of prizes found- 
ed by Alfred Bernard Nobel (1833-1896), a 
Swedish inventor widely known for his m- 
vention of dynamite Mr Nobel bequeathed 
$9,000,000, the mcome from which is annually 
distributed m five prizes awarded for the 
greatest contnbutions toward world progress 
and human welfare m physics, chemistry, 
medicme, literature and world peace. 

The value of the prizes has varied from 
$35,000 to $46,000, each Awards ore made 
b} the Nobel Foundation and Institutes, the 
Hojal Academy of Sciences m physics and 
chemistry, the Caroline Institute m medicine, 
and the Swedish Academy m literature The 
peace awards are made by the Norwegian 
Storthing (Parliament) 

The Peace Prize has been awarded to sever- 
al Americans Theodore Roosevelt (1906) , 
Elihu Root (1912) , Woodrow Wilson (1919) , 
Charles G Dawes (1925) , Frank B Kellogg 
(1929), and Nicholas Murray Butler and 
Jane Addams (1931) In 1930 Smclair Lewis 
received the Literature Prize Other awards 
have bem A A Michelson, physics (1907) , 
Alexis Carrel, medicme (1912) , R A Mil- 
likan, physics (1923) , A H Compton, 
physics (1927) K Landstemer, medicme 
(1930) , I Langmuir, chemistry (1932) , H 
C Urey, chemistry (1934), Drs Mmot, 
Murphy and Whipple, medicme (1934) 
NOBILITY, a class of people possessmg 
high privileges of a social nature, by govern- 
ment favor and hereditary transmission, not 
enjoyed by the masses Less frequently poht- 
ical favor accompanies a htle of nobility 
Glasses of nobihty m Europe rose m the m- 
fancy of the nations and they still exist m a 
number of them. They are found generally 
m monarchical governments 
Among the ancient German tnbes there 
were only obscure traces of hereditary nobil- 
ity The dignities of the counts of the 
Franks, the aldermen and great tJianes of 
England, as also the jaris (m England, eor- 
las) of Denmark, were accessible to every 
one distinguished by merit and favored by 
fortune In Venice a nobihty grew up con- 
sistmg of a senes of families who gradually 
acquired all pohtacal power 
In England hereditary nobihty, that be- 
longmg to the titles of duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount and baron, is now entirely personal 
and social, though fonnerly it was connected 
with the holdmg of lands In Spam and 
Italy still, the same rank depends m great 
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measure npon property qualifications France 
under the empire fostered titles of nobility, 
the old families still retain the titles, as 'wit- 
nessed by the prefix de, but there is now no 
government recognition Before the World 
War row and indicated noble rank in 
Germany, "with the passing of the royal Ho- 
henzoUems princely titles became honors 

In the United States class distmetiona were 
guarded against by the following paragraph 
m the Constitation (Art I, Sec 9) . 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States, and no person bolding any 
office of profit or trust under them shall, with- 
out the consent of the Congress, accept of 
any present, emolument, office, or Utle, of any 
kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state 

Ilelated A.rtlclcB, Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Baron Uarl 

Count and Countess MarQuls 

Duke and Duchess Prince 

NOCTUBNE, Mofc'fwm, a French term 
meaning mght piece, applied to any musical 
composition which expresses a mood in- 
spired by the soft, dreamy, quiet atmosphere 
of night. Chopm was the greatest master of 
this style of composition A picture, such 
as Whistler’s, representing the Thames in 
darkness, in which is poetically conveyed a 
sense of the mystery and beauty of night, is 
fittingly named nocturne 

ITOPE, an astronomical term used m con- 
nection with planetary orbits All the planets 
of the solar system revolve round the sun 
in tracks or orbits slightly elliptical The 
plane of the earth’s orbit is called the ecliptic 
The orbits of all the planets are not in ex- 
actly the some plane , that is to say, the plane 
of each orbit is sbghtly inclmed to the eclip- 
tic, Therefore each planetary orbit inter- 
sects the ecliptic at two points, opposite each 
other in the celestial sphere The points of 
mtersection are called nodes The node which 
a planet reaches in passing from the south 
to the north side of the echptic is called the 
ascending node, the other is the descending 
node 

NOGI, no'ge, Ki-teu, General Baron 
(1851-1912), a Japanese general and admin- 
istrator, famous for his successful si^a of 
Port Arthur during the Kusso- Japanese War, 
extending from May, 1904, to January 1, 
1905 He was a member of the famous So^ 
mural caste of feudal Japan, and after the 
reorganization of the country he entered the 
army and won distinction in the Satsuma 


Rebelhon, in which he was twice senously 
wounded After the Japanese-Chmese War 
of 1895 he was made governor of the island of 
Formosa, which was ceded by Chmato Japan 
as a result of that struggle, and showed re- 
markable ability as an admmistrator At the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War he was 
placed in command of tiie third army and was 
assigned the task of reduemg Port Arthur, 
considered one of the most strongly fortified 
ports in the world After the fall of that 
fortress he joined Oyama's force and took 
a conspicuous part in the great Battle of 
Mukden In 1912 he and his wife committed 
hara-kin because they did not 'vvi&h to survive 
their beloved Emperor Mutsuhito See Hara- 
kiri 

HO'MAl) LIFE, that mode of livmg prac- 
ticed by tnbes who wander about from place 
to place instead of occupying any one home 
permanently Nomadism is from the Latin 
for roaming Those tribes of Central Asia 
who live chiefly by raising goats, cattle and 
other domestic animals practice nomadism be- 
cause they must at intervals seek fresh pas- 
turage areas Such tribes live in tents and 
their mode of life is very simple In North 
America there were still a few Indian tnbes 
that wandered about the West and led no- 
madic lives, until late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury The Hebrews of the time of Abraham 
and later were nomads 

NOME, nohm, AijASKA, on Seward Penm- 
sula, which is a western projection of the 
terntoiy The town is about 150 miles south- 
east of the Alaskan point nearest the Siberian 
coast, across Bermg Strait, and it is the 
largest settlement m its part of the country 
It is the center of a productive gold-imnmg 
distnct, whose output once reached $7,500,- 
000 a year, but is now about $1,500,000 

The permanent growth of the town dates 
from 1899 It now has every public service 
that IS at the command of cities in the states 
A railroad extends northwest to Shelton 
Nome IS the center of the educational and 
commercial activities of Western Alaska 
Population, 1930, 1,213, in the boom days of 
the gold rush 12,000 people lived here. 

NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICER, a sol- 
dier who holds the rank of corporal or ser- 
geant. He IS above the private and below 
file second lieutenant The latter is the lowest 
commissioned officer. Non-commissioned of- 
ficers are appointed by the superior officers 
of the company, battalion or regiment 
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There are corporals and sergeants in eveiy 
department of an army, their pay is about 
one*hal£ more than that of privates Sea 
Corporal, Sargraitt 

NOKCONFORMTSTS, those ^ho refuse to 
conform to an estabhshed church The name 
-was first applied to those Engbsh clergymen 
x?ho, at the Restoration, refused to subscribe 
to the Act of TJnifonmfy and vrere in con- 
sequence ejected from their livings Relief 
\7a8 afforded by the Toleration Act of 1689. 
The repeal of the Corporation and Test acts 
m 1828 removed the civil disabilities under 
'which Nonconformists had previously been 
placed 

NONES, nohnz, m the Roman calendar, 
the fifth day of the months January, Febru- 
ary, April, June, August, September, Nov- 
ember and Becember, and the seventh day of 
March, May, July and October The nones 
irere so called from their falling on the mnih 
day before the ides 

NON-INTEROOURSE AOT. See Bje- 

BARGO 

NONPARTISAN LEACtrE, an organiza- 
tion of fanners and city -workers, was organ- 
ized m North Dakota m 1915 j^though not 
a political party its purpose was politic td and 
social reform by control of an existing poht- 
ieal party The Farm-Labor Party m 
Minnesota was an outgrowth of the Non- 
partisan League organization in that State 

In North Dakota, the program included b 
S tate-owned terminal gram ele\ ator and fionr 
mill, a state-owned bonk, state hail insur- 
ance, state insurance of public buildings, and 
state bonding of public ofiRcials, all of which 
are m actl^c operation at the present time 

The elections of 1916 and 1918 gave the 
Nonpartisan League control of the state ad- 
imnistration including both branches of the 
state legislature^ and the 1919 legislative ses- 
sion made provision for carrying out the 
Leagne program 

The Bonk of North Dakota was opened m 
1919, and a state-owned mill and devator 
were built and began operation in 1922 

There was much opposition to the Non- 
partisan League and its program and a 
recall of three state officials, constitutmg the 
Industrial Commission having control of the 
state industries, was instituted in 1921 and 
the opposition took control in November of 
that year The League did not get full con- 
trol agam until after the election of 1932 

NORDAXT, nor'dow, Mas Simok (1849- 


1923), a writer of Hungarian birth and a 
leader of the Zionist movement m Europe 
He studied medicme at Budapest and prac- 
faced there a short hme, then went to Pans 
His wntmgs are, in the mam, bold attacks 
on the ethics of modem cinlizatiou Many 
of his books, written m French or German, 
haie been translated, notably C^onten/ionaZ 
Lies of Our Gl^(ll^atlonJ ParadoxeSj The 
Malady of the Genturyj The Comedy of Senti- 
ment and The Interpretation of History 
The one upon which his fame rests is known 
to English readers as De^^ierafton In this 
he endeavors to prove that the mtelleetual 
activity and excitement of the last half cen- 
turv bale resulted in the degeneration of 
once healthy mental condition into emotional 
sentunentahty and impunty. 

NORDIOA, nawr'dtkaj Lttxtatt (1859- 
1914), an Amencan prima donna, whose real 
name was Ltt.t.tax- Norton She was bom in 
Farmington, Maine, received her first musical 
training at the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
and later studied in Italy and London She 
made her d€but at Brescia m 1876, and first 
appeared m America in 1895 Her fine stage 
presence, dramatic power and supreme com- 
mand of some of the greatest Wagner roles 
gave her rank ns one of the foremost sopranos 
who ever lived 

NOREOLE, nor'favjk, Va , the second city 
in the state m size (Richmond being larger) 
and an important ocean steamship and rail- 
road terminal and resort center, with Ocean 
View and Yirgmia Beach as the prmcipal 
^ore resorts It is situated near the month 
of the Elizabeth River at the broad estuary 
of the James River It is served by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, 
the Norfolk Southern, the Yirginian, the 
Southern, the Pennsylvania, the Atlantic 
Coast Lme and the Seaboard Air Line rail- 
roads There are also two electric lines and 
five bus lines The harbor is large enough 
to shelter all of the naiies of the world 
Some 50 steamship Imes, with 8,000 vessels 
entering and leavmg port annually, are m 
operation There are three airports besides 
the Hampton Roads Navy Air Station, nine 
miles to the north 

The trade is principally in lumber, coal, 
gram, cotton, peanuts, oysters, soy beans, 
v^etables and frmt The total annual value 
of exports is about $55,000,000 Norfolk is 
the fourth cotton port m the United States 
and 'With Suffolk leads as the peanut market 
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of the Tvorld It has one of the largest coal- 
ing stations and is a "veny important navy 
base The most prominent industrial estab- 
lishments are cotton-knittmg mills, cotton 
compresses, fertilizer factories, shipyards, 
tobacco and cigar factories, foundries, ma- 
chine shops, lumber mills, automobile as- 
semblmg plants and silk miUs The 11 parks 
cover 302 acres The city has 37 schools, 
attended by 26,000 pupils, besides the Nor- 
folk Academy and branch colleges of William 
and Maiy and of the Virgmia Polytechnic 
Institute Portsmouth (across the Elizabeth 
Rner) and Norfolk constitute a Federal 
customs district Old Point Comfort is just 
north of the city, and the Norfolk Navy Yard 
IS m Portsmouth where $50,000,000 have been 
spent in equipping it 

Norfolk was organized as a town in 1682, 
was incorporated as a borough in 1736 and 
was chartered as a city m 1845 In January 
1776, about nine-tenths of the town was 
burned by the British under the Earl of 
Dunmore The city suffered severely from 
yellow fever in 1855 It was entered by 
Virginia troops in command of William B- 
Taliaf erro, m April, 1861, and the navy yard 
was fired, but little damage was done Until 
taken by the "Federal forces, in May, 1862, 
it was the chief naval station of the Con- 
federacy Population, 1920, 115,777 , m 
1930, 129,710 

NOEMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHBES 
COLLEGES, institutions for the trainmg of 
teachers A school man of national authority 
has said ''Teacher trainmg consists in the 
provision of opportunities for prospective 
teachers to acquire the requisite body of 
knowledge, the professional attitude, the 
teaching skills, and the capabilities for future 
growth which are demanded by tbe special 
requirements of the position to be filled ” 

To accomplish these purposes over 330 
normal schools and teachers colleges in the 
United States are trainmg nearly 3,000 stu- 
dents Tlie normal school more often special- 
izes m elementary teaching, while the teachers 
college often concentrates on high school 
teaching 

The first public normal was opened at 
Lexington, Mass , in 1839 , the first one west 
of the Allegheny Mountains was established 
at Tpsilanti, Jlich , m 1850 At least one 
state normal school is now maintained m 
c\ cry commonwealth of the Union, and states 
as populous as New York and Pennsylvania 


have from six to ten, or more These msh- 
tutions are supported by appropriations 
made by the state legislature 
The professional subjects most frequently 
making up tbe training course are educational 
psychology, special methods, practice teach- 
mg and observation, tests, measurements 
and statistics, history of education, admm- 
istration and supervision, secondary educa- 
tion, general methods — according to reports 
from 60 trammg mstitutions 
Professional trammg for the teacher may 
be gamed m the special high school course, 
the county normal school, the state normal 
school, the state teachers college, the deport- 
ment of education in. a college or the college 
of education in a university 
The amount of trammg required is affected 
by the supply of available teachers, but most 
states and private educational boards also are 
continually raismg the standards for teachers 
NOEMAN AECHITEOTUEE, a modifica- 
tion of the Bomanesque style developed by 
the Northmen and their descendants in 
France, England and Italy, where it prevailed 
until the twelfth centuiy When Edward the 
Confessor entered England to succeed the 
Danish kmg, Norman mfiuence m architec- 
ture went with him It was vastly increased 
after the conquest of England by William of 
Normandy in 1066 In the earher French 
forms the Normans increased the size of the 
churches, preservmg the basic Bomanesque 
features, but rntroduemg- a Gothic element 
The church plan is that of the Latm cross with 
the nave and aisles, one on each side, the 
transept is the short aim of the cross, the 
semicircular apse is at the east end of the 
nave (the choir) The nave is three stones 
high and rests on heavy pillars or clusters 
of pillars The walls are very thick so that 
the doors are recessed deeply and are often 
decorated with sculpture The cuttings on 
the stone are shallow The buildings always 
preserve the massiveness of the typical Ho- 
manesque The large square towers at the 
west end of the nave are stressed m each 
case and are heavily ornamented The win- 
dows are small and narrow usually and over 
the wmdows and doors are semicircular arched 
heads Single pillars support the arches 
generally over the building , but m the later 
patterns shafted pillars weie employed The 
masonry is not dressed but left rough, the 
joints are large Bichly carved moldmgs 
and fine mosaics are characteristic features 
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The nave is high vanltcd, that is, mthout 
ceiling 

NORMAN CONQUEST See I, 

o£ England 

NOR'MANEY, an ancient province m the 
north of France, now dnidcd into the de- 
partments of Scinc-Infencure, Euro, Cal- 
vado«, Manche and Onie On the decline of 
the Roman Empire this territory was seized 
b> the Frank®, and afterwards, m the tenth 
ccntnrj% it ivas wro^ted from them by the 
Northmen, or Norranii'?, from whom it re- 
ceived Its name Chnrle® tlie Simple gave 
hi<i sanction to the conquest made bv the 
Normans and Rollo, their chief, roccned the 
title of duke of Nonnand\ William II, 
dnkc of Normandy, in lOGG became king of 
Kndand (®ec Wii-Uam I, of England), and 
Normandy wa® anneved to England On the 
death of William it wa*; separated from Eng- 
land and wa«; nilcd b\ hi*; con, Robert, hut it 
was afterward again rulwl bv the kings of 
England, until Philip Atign^tu*; took it from 
John and united it with France in 1203 Al- 
though it wa® «c\cral tira<s retaken by the 
English, it was finallv recovered h\ the 
French m 1410-1450 Nonnnnih i® one of 
the richest and mo*;! fertile parts of Fmneo 

NORMANS (north men), a term designat- 
ing all Scandinavian®, but nl=o in later u®agc 
denoting specinll\ the people of Norwn\ 
Commonh it refers to tho®e ScandinoMans 
who settled in Gaul and who ga\e the name 
Normandy to temfones in wlmt Jafer be- 
came France Thoj arc to ho carcfuHj dis- 
tinguishwl from other Northmen such as the 
Bancs because of differences in language, 
laws and ®ooinl institutions 

From their new home, in the cle\enth cen- 
tury tlie> ®ct out on expeditions to raiage 
the coasts of England, Italj, Sieil} and other 
coii\cnient lands, but e^cntualh settled per- 
mnncntlj m the countries named and left a 
deep impression on later history 

tlc>lnteA Artlclcn Con«!u!t tho follows Ing 
titles for nddiilonal inform’itlon 
Copland Korlhraon Wllllnm T of 

Normandy Slclt> Kngtand 

NORKS, in Scandinavian mvthologj, the 
three fates Their names were Urd, Ver- 
dandi and Skuld, representing past, present, 
and future, and thc\ determine the fate of 
gods and men Bcijidcs these three great 
noms, there were lesser ones, one to deter- 
mine the fate of each man ns he was bom 
These infcnor noms correspond to the genu 
of classical mythology 


NORTH 

NORRIS, Chakles Gilmax (bom 1881), 
and Kathleen- (bom ISSO), husband and 
wofe, among the prominent Amencan authors 
of their generation He was a native of 
Chicago, and was graduated from the Uni- 
TCrsitj of Cahforma (1903) His first work 
was as a magazine editor (Coiinfry Ltfe and 
Sunset Mapaenw) In the World War he 
was captain and major of infantrv, but his 
command did not get to France His books 
are numerous, among them. The Amateur, 
Salt, Rr/jfs, Bread, Iron, Seed, Zelda 
^larsh, and Zest have been gi\en greatest 
acclaim 

She was horn Kathleen Thompson, in San 
Francisco, was prnately educated, and was 
mamed in 1909 In 1910 she began writing 
short stones which appeared in better-class 
magazines Her success inspired her hus- 
band to enter upon a hterarv career, thev 
detennmed to work indcpcndenth rather 
than in collaboration She has published 
more than twcnt\ \olumes, among her later 
hooks are Mother and Son, Margaret Torh, 
The Luclf/ Lnicrniccs, Beautg tn Letters, 
Hand® Fnff of Lning, Second-Hand IFi/e, 
Younger 8'rsfrr, Treehaicn Walls of Gold, 
Wtfe for Sale, Mg San Franasco, and Angel 
in the Hoxi’te 

NOR'RISTOWN, Pa , the county seat of 
Montgomery Countj', fifteen miles northwest 
of Phiindelphia, on the Schuylkill River and 
the Schuillull C3anal and on the Philadelphia 
A Reading, the Pennsylvama and other rail- 
roads The borough is in an agncultural and 
mining section, and contains a number of 
large machine works, extensive manufactures 
of knitting machines, hosiery, underwear, 
glass, iron, wire, screws, implements, furni- 
ture and other articles There are over fifty 
factories It has a state hospital for the 
insane Some of the prominent institutions 
are the McCann Library, a Masonic Temple, 
a citv hall, a countv courthouse, a home for 
aged Indies, the Montgomerj' County Histor- 
ical Society, and a county prison Montgom- 
ery Cemetery contains the tomb of Winfield 
Scott Hancock Valley Forge is about six 
miles to the northwest It was settled about 
1G88 and was incorporated as a borough in 
1812 Population, 1930, 35,853 

NORTH, Christopher, the pen name of 
the Scotch author John Wilson See Wil- 
son, John 

NORTH, Frederick, Lord, Earl of Guil- 
ford (1732-1792), an English statesman who 
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was Prime Minister durm^ the American 
Hevolution. He hecame Prune Minister in 
1770 and proved, while honest and well mean- 
ing, so subservient to George III that be 
sometimes earned out a policy of which he 
did not thoroughly approve The placing 
of a duty on tea sold in the American colonies 
and the Boston Port Bill were among the 
revolufaon-provokmg measures which he 
vigorously supported, and which later he 
regretted North was totally hhnd the last 
five years of his hf & 


ORTH 'AMERICA, the 

northern diviaon of the 
two vast land masses com- 
prismg the American con- 
tinent, and the third larg- 
est grand dividon of the 
world, exceeded in size 
only by Asia and Africa. 
It is becoming the most 
important of all the con- 
tinents, thongh that honor 
IS yet reserved to Europe, 
where there has eristed a 
civilization for more than 
a thousand years. How- 
ever, it contains more 

One of the ^people who speah a com- 
orirjinai owners fl i 
— Q — mon language than any 

other except Asia, and in its central section 
15 the richest nation in the world, the United 
States, much of whose wealth is as yet un- 
developed. 

\7idun recent years North America has 
taken a position in the world which is des- 
tmed to give it supranacy, particularly as 
Europe has felt waris devastation and has 
lost uulhons of men and billions of dollars 


One of the 
orlmnal owners 


in cm^ing the strongest single nabon with- 
in its borders — a nation which sought to im- 
pose its will upon the world. North America 
possesses nearly half of the wealth of the 
world; this contment provides more than half 
of the world’s cotton for clothing, two-thirds 
of its petroleum, three-fourths of its silver, 
nearly the same proportion of its gold, almost 
half of its cereals for bread, more than half 
of its copper, and, most important of all in 
industiy, over half of its iron. 

The contment is for the most part in the 
north-temperate zone, where the climate is 
such as to hiing man to his highest devdop- 
mentw In that zone he all of the Umted 


States and the larger part of the great 
Baminion of Canada The extent of the con- 


tinental land mass is from labtude 9° north, 
in Panama, to the frozen islands of the Arc- 
tic region^ 70° 36', and from 47° to 168° 
west longitude. The Alaskan islands extend 
20° stall farther westward, hqrond the inter- 
national date line to a uoint as far west as 
New Zealand. 

The greatest length of North Amenca is 
about ^500 miles; its greatest breadth is a 
little more than 3,000 miles. The area is 
about 8,300,000, which is dightly greater 
than that of Sonbi Amenca hut only about 
half that of Asia. The coast line is quite 
irregular. The chief projeebons on the north 
are Fomt Barrow, Boothia and Melville 
peninsulas; on the northeast^ Labrador, on 
the east^ Nova Scotia, Plozi^ and Yucatan, 
and on the west, I/iwer California and 
Alaska. The northern and eastern coasts have 
a number of prominent indentabons; on the 
north is Hudson Bay; on the east, the Gulf 
of Saint Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy, Dela- 
ware Bay, Chesapeake Bay, the Gulf of 
Merico and the Gulf of Honduras On the 
west, the Gulf of Cahfomia, Saa Francisco 
Bay and Puget Sound are the ozdy indenta- 
tions of importance. However, all coasts 
have innumerable smaller indentabons, many 
of which serve as fine harbors. There are 
numerous iriands near the contment and geo- 
graphically helongmg to it. The most noted 
of these are Greenland, on the north, New- 
foundland, the Bermudas, the Bahamas and 
the West Indies, on the east, and the Queen 
Charlotte and Aleutian Islands, on the west 
Derides these, there are very many iriands iu 
the Arcbc Ocean They are, however, frozen 
wastes and of little importance. 

Surface and Drainage North America is 
divided into three great physiograpHc re- 
gions. These are the Appalachian highlaud 
on the east^ the Rocky Mountain highland on 
the west, and the great central plain occupy- 
ing the vast intenor of the continent and ex- 
tending from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of 
Mexico The Appalachian highland con- 
sists of a low plateau containing several 
ranges of mountains, which under different 
names ext^d from the Gulf of Samt Law- 
rence in a southwesterly direction to within 
about 300 miles of the Gulf of Mexico The 
elevations in these mountams do not exceed 
6,700 feet, the height of Mount Mitchell, near 
the southern extremity of the range Mount 
Washington, in the White Mountams, is near- 
ly as high The eastern riope of these high- 
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lands is somewhat abrupt and tenninates in 
the Atlantic plain, which varies in width 
from 50 miles, in the north, to about 300 
miles, m the south. The portion of this plain 
bordering on the ocean is low, but it is bor- 
dered inland by the Piedmont re^on, whidi is 
higher and consists of rolling land terminat- 
ing m the foothills of the mountains The 
western riope of the Appalachians is roll- 
ing and gradual and tenninates m the prairie 
region of the great central plain 

The Rocky Mountain region extends &om 
Alaska to the Isthmus of Panama, from which 
point it contmues as the Andean system in 
South America. The name Cordilleras is 
frequently given to this entire mountain sys- 
tem, extendmg through both of the Amen- 
can contments The Rocky Monntam high- 
land region consists of a plateau, varying 
from 3000 to 10,000 feet m altitude and 
from a width of a few miles, near its south- 
ern extremity, to a breadth of over 1000 
miles, in Utah and Colorado Upon this 
plateau are the vanous ranges of mountains 
which make up the Rocky Monntam system 
Chief among these are the Rocky Mountains 
proper, bordenng the plateau on the east; 
the Cascades and Sierra Nevadas, bordenng 
it on the west, and the Sierra Madre, which 
extend through Mexico To these might also 
be added the Coast Ranges, in the United 
States The highest elevation of these moun- 
tum ranges is found m Mount McKinley in 
Alaska, the highest point m North Amenca, 
which has an elevation of 20,300 feet Other 
important peaks in this vicinity and nearer 
the coast are Mount Fairweather, Mount 
Saint Elias and Mount Ilogan, each exceeding 
18,000 feet in altitude The system reaches 
its greatest development where the plateau 
IS widest, in the United States, and border- 
ing this plateau are numerous peaks exceed- 
ing 14,000 feet m height Among the best 
known of these are Mount Whitney, 14,502 
feet; Mount Shasta, 14,380 feet; PikVs Peak, 
14,108 feet, Long’s Peak, 14,271 feet; Mount 
of the Holy Cross, 14,006 feet In Mexico the 
plateau nses to an altitude of about 7,000 
feet and is surmounted by a number of lofly 
peaks?, the most noted being Popocatepetl, 
17.520, and Onsaba, 18,250 feet There are 
also a number of ottier peaks exceeding 13,- 
000 feet. In the central part of this highland 
where the plateau is widest, the mountains 
enclose a large area known as the Great 
Ba&m, whose waters find no outlet to the sea 


and which contains a number of salt lakes, 
of which Great Salt Lake is the largest 
The Great Central Plain is divided by the 
Height of Land, which extends from Cape 
Chidley in an irre^ar hue north of the 
Great Lakes to Rocky Mountams and 
separates the rivers fiowing mto the Arctic 
Ocean from those Rowing into the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico This Height of 
Land is a low ridge which ongmafes m the 
Laurentian Plateau, but it is not marked 
by any distinct ranges of hills or peaks To 
the north of it the land slopes gradually to 
the north and northeast and is generally low 
and quite level, in the extreme northern por- 
tion being swampy and forming a tundra 
similar to that m Siberia. The plam to the 
south IS dirided by the Mississippi River 
mto two unequal regions, the eastem, well 
watered and consisting largely of low and 
level prairie, and the western, which is broad, 
comparatively and and rising from the Mis- 
sissippi gradually to the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountain plateau 

The river systems of North Amenca con- 
sist of the Arctic system, the Atiantic system, 
the Gulf system, the Pacific system and the 
inland system, drammg the great basin in 
a detailed description each of these is sus- 
ceptible of several divisions The chief 
streams in the Arctic system are the Mack- 
enzie, the Saskatchewan and the Nelson, 
while in the Atlantic system the Saint Law- 
rence, draining the region of the Great 
Lakes, occupies first place. Other streams 
worthy of mention are the Hudson, the Dela- 
ware and the Potomac The Gulf ^stem 
includes the Mississippi, with all its tnbu- 
tanes, drammg the greater part of that por* 
fion of the United States lying between the 
Appalachian and Rocky Mountain highlands 
To this must he added the Rio Grande del 
Norte, which drains a portion of the plateau 
west of the Rocky Mountams The Colo- 
rado, flowing mto the Gulf of California, 
occupies a position peculiar to itself and 
drams the southern portion of the Rock}’ 
Monntam plateau. Of the streams flowing 
directly into the Pacific, the Columbia and 
the Frazer axe the most important, while in 
the northwest the Yukon, flowing into Ber- 
ing Sea, is one of the largest and most im- 
portant rivers in the Arctic regions 

North America contains a larger number 
of lakes than any other continent Aside 
from the Great Lakes, which have an area of 
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more than 90,000 square miles, there ar^ in 
the north, Great Bear Lake, Great Slave 
Lake and Athabasca Lake, each of which is 
an inland sea; also, Lake Winnipeg, Lake 
of the Woods and Rainy Lake. In the re* 
gions of both the Appalachian and Rocky 
fountain highlands are found hundreds of 
small lakes, some of which have been formed 
by glacial action, while others occupy the 
craters of extinct volcanoes 
Idineral Resources. The eastern half of 
North America is much the older, and the 
Laurentian Plateau and the Height of Land 
constitute the oldest land known The rocks 
here are coarse, and their surface has been 
worn and rounded so that no high elevations 
are found* South of the Saint Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes, these highlands 
contain valuable deposits of coal and iron, 
which have been extensively mined in Nova 
Scoha, Pennsylvania, New York and regions 
farther south The coal measures also ex- 
tend westward into the praine region, where 
large areas are found between the O^o and 
^Mississippi nvers and smaller areas south of 
the Ohio In the western part of this plain, 
and also in certam sections in the Rocky 
Monntam plateau, are extensive deposits of 
ligmte coal The Rocky Mountain highland 
15 rieli m gold, silver, copper, lead and other 
minerals, and previous to the discovery of 
gold in Australia and South Africa, this 
was the most productive gold region in the 
world Large deposits of copper and iron 
are also found in the vicinity of Lake 
Superior. Granite, marble, slate and other 
building stone, as well as clay smtable for 
hnck, tile and pottery, are very generally 
distributed over the continent. 

Climate North America contains all 
varieties of cbmate, from tropical to frigid 
Tlie regions bordering upon the Arctic Ocean 
are so cold that the ground remams frozen 
throughout the year, but during the short, 
hot summer it thaws suflSciently on the sur- 
face to enable the vegetation of the region to 
blossom and bear fruit To the south of 
this, the climate vanes widely between the 
eastern and western coasts Owing to the 
warm winds of the Pacific and the cold winds 
of the Atlantic, regions havmg tbe same 
latitude on these opposite coasts differ as to 
their mean annual temperature and amount 
of moisture This is well illustrated by the 
climate of Bntish Columbia and Labrador, 
the former having a comparatively mild cK- 


mate, while the latter has winters so severe 
that it IS scarcely inhabitable In general, 
places along the Pacific coast have a more 
equable climate than those along the At- 
lantic The great plam m the mtenor is 
subject to sudden changes and extremes of 
heat and cold, because the position of the 
mountain ranges is such as to allow nortli 
and south winds to sweep over it alternately 

The rainfall along the Pacific coast is 
quite heavy, but the high mountains rob the 
air enrrents of most of their moisture, so 
that the region east of the Cascade and 
Sierra Nevada mountains is and The south- 
ern part of the central plam receives its 
moisture largely from the Gulf of Mexico 
and IS well watered, with the exception of 
its western border, which is too far from 
the Gulf to receive the benefit of winds from 
that direction and is so situated m reference 
to the Roeky Mountains that the westerly 
wmds are depnved of their moisture before 
reaching it Thus, an and region is con- 
stituted, which, however, has sufficient mois- 
ture to mamtain grass and some other species 
of vegetation. The Atlantic coast is, in gen- 
eral, well watered The northern portion of 
this plain is characterized by deep snows 
during the wmter 

Vegetation. In the extreme north, the 
vegetation consists of remdeer moss and those 
flowenng plants which mature during the 
few weeks of the Arctic summer. The south- 
ern border of this region is marked by wil- 
lows and other shrubs A little southward, 
forests of coneheanng trees, spruce, fir, hem- 
lock and pine, are found These forests 
extend across the eonfanent from the region 
south of Hudson Bay to the Pacific coast, 
thence southward along the Cascade and Sier- 
ra Nevada mountams nearly to San Prancisco 
111 the eastern highland, forests of hard wood 
and pine are found generally distributed as 
far south as the Gulf and along the Gulf as 
far west as northeastern Texas and Arkansas 
La the south, these forests consist largely 
of pine and cypress The northern part of 
this forest region extends westward as far 
as the Mississippi River, and in the vicinih' 
of the Great Lakes the extensive pine areas 
have given rise to a large lumber indnstrj 
In general, the prairie region and the ^cat 
plains are treeless, except along the hanks oi 
streams and aronnd other bodies^ of water 
but originally they were covered with a 
growth of grass. In the southwestern pa 
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of the United States are extensive groTrths 
of cactus For cultivated plants^ see the 
subhead AffnculturCj under the various arti- 
cles on pobtical divisions of the continent 
Animal Life* When first discovered by 
white men^ l^orth Amenca contained a laz^e 
number of wild animals; including a wide 
range of species. In the extreme north all of 
these are still found, the most important am- 
mals of this region being the walrus, the 
polar bear, the for seal and the caribou, or 
American reindeer. The Arctic fox, the 
beaver, the otter, the marten and other fur- 
beanng auimflls are also found in this re< 
gion. In the southern brft of this r^on, 
extending as far south os northern Maine, 
are found the moose and the deer. In the 
Rocky Mountain region are found the elk, 
the deer, the Rocky Moimtam sheep and, 
among carmvorous animals, the wolf, the 
coati and the black, brown and gnzdy bears. 
Large herds of bison formerly roamed over 
the central plain, but these animals are now 
nearly extinct, and only a few herds are 
found m national and private parks These 
plains were also the home of the gopher and 
the prame dog In the Appalachian region 
are found the fox, the raccoon, the possum, 
the nunk, the skunk, the lynx, the wild cat 
and the black bear, while squirrels and other 
small animals are found throughout the con- 
tment There are many ^ecies of birds, 
ranging from the highly colored toucans, to- 
ward the extreme south, to the wild ducks 
and geese of the north The most conspicu- 
ous of the larger birds are the gull, the 
falcon, the vulture, the turkey buzzard, the 
owl, the wild turkey, the crane, the heron, the 
flamingo, the swan, the wild goose, the duck 
and the pdicon. Among the smaller birds 
larks, orioles, thrushes, robins, bluebirds, 
parrots, swallows, blackbirds and grosbeaks 
are the most familiar. The reptiles ore not 
conspicuous, most of the snakes being harm- 
less The only venomous species are the 
rattlesnake, the copperhead and certain 
varieties of watersnake The alligator found 
in the lagoons around the Gulf of !Mexico 
is the largest reptile on the continent There 
are thousands of species of insects, inclndmg 
flies, moths, butterflies, bees and beetles. 
Some of these are noted for their gorgeous 
hues, but many of them ore conspicuous only 
for their destruction of vegetation 
Inhabitants When North America was 
discovered it was inhabited by a copper- 


colored race, to whom the name Indmus was 
given While this race has become nearlj 
extinct, as civilization on the continent has 
progressed, remnants of it are still found 
from the extreme north to the soutL Among 
the present inhabitants of North Amenca are 
found representatives of every European na- 
tionality, a large number of people of Afn- 
can descent and a number of Mongolians 
In general, in Mexico and Central Amenca 
people of Spanish descent predominate The 
United States contains representatives of 
evexy European nation, but those of English 
descent far outnumber any other The col- 
ored inhabitants of the continent are confined 
chiefly to the Southern states of the Umted 
States, and in the Canadian provinces are 
found people of English and Scotch descent, 
while the Province of Quebec is peopled al- 
most entirely by the descendants of the early 
French colonists* 

Political Divisions. The independent 
countries of North America, includmg is- 
lands, are the United States, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Santo Domingo and Haiti 
Canada is an independent member of the 
British Empue The British colonial posses- 
sions are Newfoundland, Belize, or British 
Honduras The islands of Samt Pierre and 
Miquelon belong to France 

]&story. Amenca was first made known 
to the world by Christopher Columbus in 
1492 The contment of North Amenca was 
first discovered by John Cabot in 1497, and 
the New World was named after Americas 
Vespucius, who was the first to wnte a dc- 
senption of it During the sixteenth century 
many voyages of discovery were made by the 
Spanish, Portuguese, English and French 
llbe Spaniards colonized Mexico and made 
attempts to settle in what is now the sontli- 
em part of the United Stat^ The French 
also made attempts to settle on the coast of 
the Umted States and along the Saint Law- 
rence, but no permanent settlements were 
established m these regions until the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, when the 
English settled in Jamestown, Va , in 1607, 
and at Plymouth, Mass , in 1620 The French 
made their first settlement at Quebec in 160B 
During the century follovfing, the continent 
was practically divided among Spam, Great 
Bntam and France, but in 1763, at the close 
of the French and liidian wars, France ceded 
her claim to Great Britain, and the continent 
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Outline on North America 


' In preparing an outline of a great con« 
tment one is confronted mth the neces- 
, sity of mduding an almost endless amount 
of detail or of luniting the record prac- 
tically to its physical features The latter 
25 the logical method to employ, for a 
continent is always divided into countries 
, and the countries still further sub-divided, 
m detail. In a great land division of the 
immensity of a contment we seek only 
general physical characteristics, and leave 
more intimate study of peoples, govern- 
ments, industries, and the bice until we 
reach in turn its various political divi- 
sions In the foregoing pages these 
I smaller divisions have been given due con- 
I sideratioD. 

A satisfactory outline of North Amer- 
j ica, or of any other continent, should m- 
I dude every important physical feature 
1 in its boundaries, definitely named and in 
a general way located The chief charac- 
teristics of the surface of the contment 
merit like careful treatment The follow- 
ing may be considered a typical outline; 

I. Position 

1 Latitude 9® to 70® 36'' n 

2 Longitude 47® 30" to 168® w. 

II Extent 

1. Length 4,500 mi. 

I 2 Breadth (greatest) 3,000 xoL 

3 Area 8,300,000 sq. mL 

[ 4 Rank, 3d 

III 1. Projections 

(a) North 

Cape Lishume 
Pomt Barrow 
Cape Bathurst 
Boothia Pelix Peninsula 
Melville Peninsula 
Cape Wolstenholme 
♦ Cape Chidley 

(b) East 

Cape Charles (north) 

I Nova Scotia Penmsnla 

Capo Cod Peninsula 
Capo Hatteras 
Florida Peninsula 
Yucatan Peninsula 

(c) West 


Lower Califorma Penm- 
sula 

Gape Mendocmo 
Cape Blanco 
Cape Flattery 
Alaska Penmsula 
2. Coast Waters 

(a) North 

Arctic Ocean 
Dolphin and Union Strait 
Gulf of Bootbia 
Committee Bay 
Ferry and Heda Strait 
Fox Channd 
Hudson Bay 
Ungava Bay 

(b) East 

Atlantic Ocean 
Gulf of St Lawrence 
Bay of Fundy 
Massachusetts Bay 
Long Idand Sound 
New York Bay 
Delaware Bay 
Chesapeake Bay 
Gulf of Mexico 
Gulf of Campeche 
Caribbean Sea 
Gulf of Honduras 
(o) West 

Pacific Ocean 
Gulf of California 
San Francisco Bay 
Puget Sound 
Strait of Juan de Fuca 
Queen Charlotte Sound 
Strait of Georgia 
Prmce William Sound 
Cook Inlet 
Bering Sea 
Bristol Bay 
Norton Sound 
Kotzebue Sound 

IV. Islands 

1 Arctic Ocean 
Greenland 
BafiBn Land 
North Somerset 
Prince of Wales Land 
Prince Albert Land 
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1 Banks Land 

Columbia 

* Parry Islands 

Colorado 

1 * 2 Atlantic Ocean 

Rivers of the Great Basm 

1 Newfoundland 

3 Lakes 

1 Cape Breton Island 

Lakes of the Appalachian 

1 Pnnce Edward Island 

Highlands 

[ Anticosti 

Lakes of the Great Central 

* Martha's Yincyard 

Plain 

i Nantucket 

Lakes of the Rocky Mountain 

Elizabeth Islands 

Highlands 

! Long Island 

Vn CwitATB 

1 Bermuda Islands 

I Temperatnre 

1 Bahama Islands 

2 Rainfall 

j West Indies 

3 Winds and storms 

[ { 3 Pacific 

Vni MmERALS 

i ! BeviUogigedo Islands 

1 Gold and silver 

! Santa Barbara Islands 

2 Iron 

{ Vancouver Island 

3 Copper 

i Queen Charlotte Islands 

4. Lead 

j pnnce of Wales Island 

5 Other metals 

j Baranof Island 

6 Mineral fnds 

j Kadiak Island 

7 Building Stone 

Aleutian Islands 

IX Vegetatiok 

J Pnbilof Islands 

1 Porest areas 

[ V Stjhpacb 

2 Frame regions 

j s 1 The Appalachian Highlands 

3 Desert regions 

n (a) Mountain ranges 

X Akihai^ Life 

! ! White Mountains 

1 Large animala 

} Green Mountains 

2 Small animals 

1 Adirondacks 

3 Birds ' 

i Catskill 

4 Pish 1 

! Blue Kidge 

5 Insects i 

Allegheny 

XI Ikhabitakts 

Cumberland 

1 Indians and Eskimos 1 

(b) Piedmont Plateau 

2 Other nahonahties ' 

(c) Coastal Plain 

XU PoLincAii Divisions \ 

2 The Rocky Monntam Highlands 

1 Canada | 

(a) Mountain Ranges 

2 Dmted States < 

Rocky Mountains 

3 Mexico 1 

Cascade Range 

4. Central American states \ 

1 Sierra Nevada 

In studymg North America m connec- 

* Coast Range 

tion with an outlme such as is given above, i 

1 (b) Eastern foothills 

every important fact regarding the conti- , 

( (c) Coastal Plam 

nent is brought to view and in proper se- 

} 3 Great Central Plain 

quence to assure a logical development of 

» VT BbaiisAGE 

geographic knowledge If the teacher * 

* 1, Watersheds 

will assign one subheading at a tune, or | 

1 1 2, River Systems 

divide long subheadmgs into parts, mas- • 

1 < Atlantic System 

tery of all facts is rendered easy, with a J 

i j Gnlf System 

certainty that no important item of value ^ 

* * Saint Lawrence 

has been neglected The same suggestions ^ 

1 1 Hudson Bay 

can be earned ont successfully m connec- , 

1 1 Mackenzie 

:::: 

tion with all the continents | 
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ij Wonder Questions 

1 1 

I * In 'R'liat features does Korth America snr* 

I I pass any other continent? 

^ j Xorth America possesses the deepest and 
i ^ grandest gorge in the Trorld, the Grand 
i CansoPt the higrhest cataract, the falls of 

I ^ the Tosemite, which drop 2, $60 feet In three 

I I leaps, the largrest ereader field, found in 
P Alaska, the world's largest and oldest Ih* 

I f inff things, the "Big Trees" of Sequoia 
} * Park, the only natural bridges on the 
I ^ globe, the largest underground ca\em, 

I \ T^Iammoth Ca\ e of Kentucky, the largest 

I i body of fresh water, the Great Lakes, the 
P longest ri\er system, the Misaouri- 

I I Mississippi, the largest field of radium ore, 

1 1 in Utah and Colorado, the most extensUe 
1 1 coal fields, the most valuable silver mines, 

1 1 the most productive petroleum fields 

1 1 Are the names ITbith and South Amenca 
; I stnctly accurate? 

1 1 The two continents of the Western world 
[ ^ could appropriately be called West and 
I ' East America, for most of South America 
^ » lies east of the longitude of New York City, 
f I and no part of It is as far west as Detroit 
South America lies closer to Africa than 
^ ^ Chicago does to San Francisco, while the 
, north westernmost point of North America 
« • Is but a few miles from the Siberian shore 

• I If It were not for the fogs In Bering Strait 
4 1 one could stand on the American coast and 
' I see In the distance the hills of Asia North 
, I America is so far west that the end of the 
I i chain of islands ojf Alaska reaches a point 

bc>ond the International date line The 
I ; quickest way for a North American to 
( > reach the Far East is to travel westward. 

[ I If the eastem coast of Ifortli Auxenca 
1 ' }iad l>eeu like the western, would the 

* I history of the Umted States have been 


on North America 

nations best qualified to de\elop it. Had 
conditions been reversed there probably 
would have been no United States as It 
exists to-day 

What si^e and shape had Kbxth Axsenca 
in the early stages of its existence? 

At the close of the earliest geological era 
the principal nucleus of the continent was 
a land mass occupying what now corre- 
sponds to the eastern half of Canada, the 
Adirondack region of New York and a pre- 
election southward east of the Blue Bldgo 
From this nucleus the continent grew west- 
ward by successJ\e upheavals of the earth's 
crust The oldest mountains are the Laur- 
entian Highlands of Canada, the youngest 
are the lofty ranges of Southern Alaska, In 
which is found Mount McKinley, the high- 
est peak on the continent 

If the waters of the sea were removed, 
how would the contiueut appear 
through a gigantic telescope, viewed 
from space? 

If we could view the continent somewhat 
as astronomers now examine the moon, we 
would see a huge triangular plateau rest- 
ing in a -vast trough representing the ocean 
bed Around the border we would see a 
continuous margin sloping toward the 
depths of the basin This is the conti- 
nental shelf, the submerged part of North 
America The surface of our great plateau 
would appear rough, hut the tops of the 
highest peaks would not be so high abo\e 
the lei el surface of the land as the highest 
parts of the continental shelf would be 
aboi e the bottom of the trough The West 
Indies and other islands would appear like 
giant mountains rising from the ocean 
fioor. 




1 


1 1 -written as it is? 

: i Hal Ing only the Implements and mechan- 
I leal ini entlons knon n before the nlne- 
, 7 teenth century, no people could haie colon- 


What are the dimensions and character 
of the conbnental shelf? 

The great fringe around North America ex- 


1 1 ised a coast country like that on the west- tends southward to within SOO miles of the 

‘ ern border of the continent. From Lower equator, and probably reaches nearer than 

i California to the Canadian border there are that to the North Pole The water cover- 

I but tu o good harbors, the estuaries of the ing It is ICO fathoms deep (about $00 feet) 

[ Sacramento and the Columbia rhers, and Counting the irregularities of Its border, 

I high mountains all along the coast rise Its circumference la about equal to that of 

I almost out of the sea. The Atlantic coast the earth, or 25,000 miles It Is about fift> 

1 of the United States twists and turns In miles In aierago width, and has an area 

{ endless larlety, forming scores of good of about 1,000,000 square mllcB It Is com- 

1 harbors, and It presented to the early set- posed chiefly of sediment washed from the 

i tiers from Europe an Ideal country for land, and deposits of mud and ooze, formed 

r colonization The mountains in the east by the hard parts of mjrlad plants and 

{ nr© not high, and are back of the great animals Jiving in the sea. In the northern 

I coastal plain that was so admirable a site regions the shelf has been partially built 

!, for tbriilng cities Nature turned the up by the debris carried seaward b> shore 

f I fai orable side of the continent toward the ice and icebergs 
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was divided between Oreat Britain and Spam. 
After the American colonies established their 
independence; by purchase and conquest; the 
TJni^ Stat^ obtamed possession of the 
Spanish territory north of Mexico 

Related Artlclee. The peosraphVi govern- 
ment. history, industries and people of each 
political division are treated in these volumes 
In the articles on the respective countries and 
states Accompanyingr each article is a list of 
related topics For more general Information 
see the following titles 

OENBRAIt 

Aztec Gold Piedmont 

Coal Indians Region 

Columbus, Iron Silver 

Christopher Lumber Vespuclus. 

Forests Americus 

NORTHAMP'TON, Mass , the county seat 
of Hampshire County, eighteen miles north of 
Sprmgfield, on the Connecticut River and on 
the Boston & Mune and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroads Smith College 
for women is located here The city has a 
number of pubbc mstitutionS; inclu^g the 
Clarke Institute for Deaf Mutes, two hospi- 
tals, a state msane asylum, a home for aged 
women, Burnham Classical School for girls, 
an agricultural school, Academy of Music, 
the public, Forbes and Lilly libraries, and 
Capen School There is also here a unique 
and interestmg work of home culture clubs, 
planned and maugurated by George W 
Cable, for the improvement of the people, 
nsing three large buildings for social meet^ 
mgs and educational classes There is a 
state armory The city is located on elevated 
ground, amid beautiful scenery, near Mount 
Tom and Mount Holyoke Both of these 
peaks are ascended by railways and afford 
magnificent views The principal manufac- 
tures are silk, cutlery, brushes, lumber prod- 
ucts, hardware, furniture, hosiery and vari- 
ous other articles The place was settled by 
a company from Springfield m 1654 and was 
chartered as a ciiy in 1883 Jonathan Ed- 
wards was a minister here from 1727 to 
1750 Population, 1920, 21,951, m 1930, 
24,381, a gain of 11 per cent 

NORTH BAY, Ont , the county town of 
Nipissing County, on Lake Nipissmg and the 
Canadian Pacific Ry, three divisions of the 
Canadian National By, and the Temiskam- 
ing & Northern Ontario Railway. The Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway has extensive repair 
shops here and the town is also known as the 
gateway to the Cobalt and Porcupine nunmg 
distncte It is an important pomt for tour- 
ists and sportsmen, since there is excellent 
fishmg and huntmg m the immediate vicimty. 


It has a technical school, a collegiate mstitute, 
and a provmcial normal school The town 
owns and operates its water works, and is 
well lighted by electricity Population, 1931 
census, 15,528 

NORTH OAPB, a rocky promontory on 
the island of Magero, off the northern coast 
of Norway, in latitude 71** U" north, con- 
sidered as the extreme northern point of 
Europe, although it is a few mmutes south of 
Hnivsk^oerodde, a few miles west of it The 
northernmost pomt of the European main- 
land IS Cape Nordkyn, forty-four miles east 
of North Cape, in latitude 70° 7'. 



I ORTH OAROLTNA, one of the fore- 
most manufacturing and BgrunAtaral states 
of the Southern group, popularly known as 
the Old North State and the Tar-Heel 
State North Carolina is represented on the 
American flag by one of the thirteen stripes, 
for it belonged to the group of original col- 
onies that united to wm independence Only 
^lumesota and Florida among the states of 
the Hmon surpass it m extent of water sur- 
face, and within its boundaries is the highest 
pomt east of the Rocky Mountains 
Location and Area North Carolina is 
south of Virgmia, the most northerly of the 
South Atlantic states Its entire eastern 
boundary is formed by the ocean, and South 
Carolina and Georgia adjoin it on the south 
North Carolma is bounded on the west by 
Tennessee, the two states being separated by 
the Great Smoky Range With a gross area 
of 52,426 square miles, it ranks twenty- 
sevenfii m size among the states Its water 
surface, which reaches a total of 3,686 square 
miles, IS augmented by the lagoons and sounds 
that mdent the coast Alabama is almost the 
same size as North Carolina, being only 428 
square miles smaller Arkansas exceeds it 
by about 900 sqnare miles 
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The Eeople and Cities By the census of 
1920, North Carolina had 2,559,123 inhab- 
itants , in 1930, its population had grown to 
3,170,276, ranking it as the twelfth state, 
mth a density of 65 persons to the square 
miles Twenty-nine per cent of the inhab- 
itants are Negroes, and there are nearly 
17,000 Indians, but the percentage of foreign- 
born IS almost negligible The state has 
eight cities with populations exceeding 
25,000, the largest of which is Charlotte, with 
a population m 1930 of 82,675 The next 
se\cn, in order of size, are ‘Winston-Salem, 
Greensboro, Durham, Asheville, Ealeigh 
(the capital), High Point, and Wilmington 
The Baptists, who include about half the 
church members, are the strongest religious 
body Next in number are the Methodists 
Other sects include the Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Disciples of Christ, Episcopali- 
ans, Congiegationalists and Homan Catholics 
Surface and Drainage. The state is nat- 
urally divided into three surface regions — 
the coastal plain, the Piedmont plateau and 
the highlands The first, extending inland 
fiom 120 to 160 miles, vanes in altitude 
from sea level to less than 500 feet, the 
eastern poition of this consists in many 
places of lagoons and swamps, of which 
Pamlico and Albemarle sounds are the most 
piominent These shallow indentations aie 
separated from the sea by a low bar, which 
extends along the entire coast, and the chief 
projections on this bar constitute capes 
Hnttcras and Lookout The coastal plain 
has its western border at the Pall Line and 
IS succeeded by the Piedmont Plain, or 
plateau, uhich occupies a region extending 
n estward until it meets the foothills of the 
Ippalnchian mountain system 
The Piedmont region vanes in altitude 
from 200 to 1,200 feet The surface is 
rugged and hilly in the western part, hut 
quite level or undulating in the eastern 
Tins region is separated from the western 
plateau of the state by the Blue Hidgc 
Mountains The 'nestem highland region, 
including the Great Smoky and Black 
mountains, ranges in elevation from 1,000 
to 6,000 feet Mount Mitchell, in the Black 
Mountains, 6,711 feet high, is the highest 
point cast of the Mississippi Hiier, and 
there are forty-two other peaks in the state 
that have altitudes of 6,000 feet or more 
The region is heavily timbered, and the 
mllcjs bctisGcn the mountains are threaded 


by numerous streams Because of its scenery 
and salubrious climate this part of North 
Carolina is a favorite resort, both summer 
and winter 

The region west of the Blue Hidge is 
drained into the Mississippi through the 
Hiwassee, the Little Tennessee, the French 
Broad, the Wautauga and the New nvers, 
the largest of which are the Little Tennessee 
and the French Broad East of the Blue 
Hidge the rivers flow directly into the At- 
lantic or southward into South Carolina 
and thence to the ocean Beginning with the 
west the important streams, in their order 
are the Catawba and the Yadkin, which flow 
into South Carolina, the Cape Fear, the 
Neuse, the Tar, the Hoanoke and the 
Chowan, which flow into the Atlantic The 
Tor and the Neuse find outlets through 
Pamlico Sound, and the Hoanoke and the 
Chowan flow into Albemarle Sound 

Climate North Carolina lies on the same 
parallel of latitude as the central Mediter- 
ranean basin, its climate is modified by the 
proximity of the ocean on the east and the 
gieat mountain system on the west The 
mean temperature of the state is 59^ F 
January is the coldest month of the year 
hut the thermometer only occasionally reg- 
isters as low as 15° above zero except at 
high altitudes in the mountains July is the 
warmest month but the temperature is 
rarely higher than 95®. The rainfall is fairly 
uniformly distributed throughout the year, 
the average precipitation being fifty inches 
The lowest rainfall is m the autumn season 
when the average is 9 8 inches, and the 
heaviest is in the summer season when the 
average is 16 8 inches The average snow- 
fall is 5 inches but snow seldom remains 
on the ground more than a day or tv o ex- 
cept in the mountain section North Caro- 
lina IS relatively free from storms The 
shipwrecks that occur along her coast arc 
due primarily to the sand bars and shallow 
water rather than to storms 

Mineral Eesonrees. The mineral prod- 
ucts have a total value in average years of 
around $12,000,000 The chief minerals are 
building stones and clays The state ranks 
first in the production of kaohn, used ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of white 
earthenware, porcelain, and vnll tile Its 
quarries yield granite, limestone and sand- 
stone to the value of several million dollars 
a year The granite mine at Mb Airy ha** 
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no supenor m quality North Carohna xs 
flio leading mica state, its white mica being 
equal in quality to that found anywhere in 
the world The yearly output of this mineral 
IS \alucd at about $300,000 
Before the discovery of gold in Cahfomia, 
North Carolina was an important state m 
the production of this metal During the 
period before the discovery of gold in 
California there bad been mined in North 
Carolina around twenty-three million dol- 
lars worth of gold The output m later 
joars has been negligible Other minerals 
include magnetite ore, mined in Avery 
countj , talc, which is widely distributed , 
rircon and monante, used in the manufac- 
ture of incandescent light mantles, copper, 
lead, feldspar, abrasive garnet, gems, 
quartz and a small quantity of silver North 
Carohna ranks second among the states in 
the variety of minerals but is not among 
the leaders m the total value of output 
Fishenes The large sounds and estuanes 
along the North Carolina coast are valuable 
fishing grounds, and supply large quantities 
of shad, oysters and herring Diamond-back 
terrapin, turtles, alcwives, clams, bluefish, 


bass, mullet, shnmp and crabs are also 
caught ID paying quantities The state is 
among the leaders m fish and oyster re- 
sources and gives systematic attention to 
their development 

Agriculture About one-half of the in- 
habitants of the state are engaged in agri- 
culture, and over two-thirds of the land 
area is devoted to farms North Carolina 
has the second largest farm population of 
all the states Due to its great variety of 
soil and climate the state produces manv 
different kinds of crops, and it maintains a 
high rank among the states in the total 
value of agncultural products Texas only, 
among the Southern states, ranks higher 
In acreage, corn is the leading crop, nearly 
2,500,000 acres being under cultivation In 
ordinary years the output is 50,000,000 
bushels, about one-eighth that of Iowa, the 
leading com state Until recent years cot- 
ton has been the most valuable crop The 
acreage devoted to cotton is aroimd 1,600,- 
000 and the yield vanes from 800,000 bales 
to 1,250,000 hales North Carohna is one of 
the leading cotton produemg states of the 
South 
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Tobacco since 1926 has been the most 
valuable crop The acreage devoted to 
tobacco averages around 700,000 and the 
yield ranges from 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 
pounds North Carolina is the leading to> 
bacco state of the Union, practically all her 
crop being of the bnght-leaf, fiu>cured types, 
going mainly into the manufacture of 
cigarette and pipe smoking tobacco Wheat 
IS second to corn among the cereals, about 
4,000,000 bushels being harvested each year. 
Other products of importance include pea- 
nuts, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, oats, 
hay, orchard fruits, and a large variety of 
vegetables North Carolina is primarily a 
crop producing state However, livestock is 
of increasing importance and dairying has 
become a profitable industry, especially in 
the Piedmont area 

The Piedmont plateau and the upper 
coastal plains contain the choice farm land 
of the state The mountain counties contain 
much valuable farm land and the extreme 
eastern part of the state, only a small part 
of which IS cultivated, would be highly pro- 
ductive if the land were drained 

Manufactures The nvers of the Pied- 
mont and mountain regions furnish an abun- 
dance of water power, North Carolina rank- 
ing third among the states in electric power 
generated by streams Since 1890 manufac- 
turing interests have been rapidly developed 
and the annual output of manufactured 
products IS more than one bilhon dollars 
The two leading industries are textiles and 
tobacco There are more than 500 textile 
mills in the state employing 125,000 workers 
and consuming each year around 1,300,000 
bales of cotton, or more cotton than is con- 
sumed by the textile mills of any other state 
The tobacco industry ranks first in the state 
in value of output, the amount being above 
$500,000,000 a >car North Carolina manu- 
factures two-thirds of all the cigarettes 
made in the United States and is far ahead 
of any other state in the manufacture of 
tobacco Since two-thirds of the state is in 
forest, lumbering is a \ cry important source 
of income throughout the entire state The 
furniture industry is also very important. 
North Carolina being among the leaders in 
this respect Tar, pitch and turpentine, for 
which the state was once famous, arc no 
longer of much importance Other industries 
of importance are cottonseed oil and cake 
fiour, the tanning and curing of leather, and 


the manufacture of fertilizer North Caro- 
lina ranks high among the states in the 
value of manufactured products and, except 
for Texas with her vast petroleum industry, 
is first in the South 

Transportation and Commerce. North 
Carolina has four railway systems the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Southern, the Norfolk 
Southern and the Seaboard Air Line There 
are also a number of less important Imes 
and branches The total mileage exceeds 
5,200 Wilmington is the chief port of the 
state It is on important port of call for 
both coastwise and transatlantic ships The 
entire eastern part of the state is well sup- 
plied with inland waterways North Caro- 
Ima with more than 5,000 miles of hard 
surfaced highways and all told around 55,- 
000 miles of roads in her state highway sys- 
tem IS unsurpassed m highway facilities and 
in highway administration All roads in 
North Carolina are maintained by the state 

Ckivemment. The legislature consists of 
fifty senators and 120 representatives, all 
elected for two years The legislature meets 
Tnennially At the head of the executive 
department is the governor, assisting him 
are an executive counsel, a lieutenant gov- 
ernor, a secretary of state, an auditor, a 
treasurer, a supermtendent of public in- 
struction, an attorney-general, each elected 
for four years, except the executive counsel 
who IS appointed by the governor These 
officers except the executive counsel, the 
lieutenant-governor and attorney general, 
constitute a council of state, which acts in 
an advisory relation to the governor The 
latter has no veto power hut he does make 
many appointments of importance, and as 
director of the budget has strict control over 
the fiscal affairs of the state The courts 
consist of a supreme court, comprising a 
chief justice and four associates, supenor 
courts, district courts and justices of the 
pence A superior court is required to hold 
sessions in each county at least twice a year 
Local courts are established in counties, 
towns and cities by the legislature, accord- 
ing to the needs of the different localities 

Rdncatioii. During the period preceding 
the Civil War, North Carolina ranked well 
in educational matters Nor many jears fol- 
lowing the Civil War she ranked among the 
last states in this respect Since 1890, the 
state has made rapid strides educationally 
and now has an excellent public school sys- 
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tern Separate schools are provided for 
irhite and colored pupils, and out of a total 
enrollment of about 900,000, 260,000 are 
Negroes There is a compulsory attendance 
law which has done much to reduce the 
ilhteracy rate for the state Although the 
state superintendent of public instruction 
exercises general supervision over the schools, 
in reality her school system, which is com- 
pletely state-wide and state-supported for 
an eight-month term, is run by a state school 
commission North Carolina is the only state 
with a state-wide, exclusively state-sui>- 
ported system of public schools The eight 
month state term may be extended in larger 
municipalities by local vote The state 
makes appropriations for instruction in 
farm life and industrial arts These courses 
arc given m county schools of specified 
qualifications 

At the head of the system of pubhc educa- 
tion stands the Greater University of North 
Carolina (which sec), consisting of the State 
University, located at Chapel Hill , the Col- 
lege of Agriculture end Engineering, located 
at Raleigh and the North Carolina College 
for Women, located at Greensboro Besides 
these institutions there are approximately 
thirty other colleges and unnersities in the 
state, most of which arc supported by 
religious denominations Among the more 
important ones are Duke Unn ersity at Dur- 
ham, with a nch endowment and a plant 
valued at more than $20,000,000, Davidson 
College, at Davidson, Gmlfoid College at 
Guilford, Wake Forest College at Wake 
Forest, Meredith College at Raleigh, and 
Salem College at Winston-Salem Among 
schools especially designed for colored stu- 
dents are the state-supported Agncultural 
and Technical College at Greensboro, Shaw 
University at Raleigh, and Livingstone Col- 
lege at Salisbury. 

Institutions The charitable and penal 
institutions of the state include hospitals 
for the insane at Morgantown, Raleigh and 
Goldsboro, a school for the white deaf at 
Morgantown, home for the white blind and 
colored bhnd at Raleigh, an institution for 
the feeble-minded at Kingston, a tuberculosis 
sanitarium near Aberdeen, a soldiers’ homo 
at Raleigh, a colored orphanage at Oxford, 
a training school at Concord, and the state 
prison at Raleigh More than twenty prison 
camps house the prisoners employed in the 
momtenance of the state's highway system 


History. North Carolina was first ex- 
plored by the Raleigh expeditions late in the 
sixteenth century, but it was first per- 
manently colonized after 1630 by settlers 
from Virginia In 1663 it was granted to a 
group of the king's favorites, whom he named 
lords proprietors In 1669 they attempted 
to establish a government based on the so- 
called Fundamental Constitutions, the work 
of John Locke, but the effort was vain, 
owing to the cumbersome and unsuitable 
provisions of the document In 1728 the 
proprietors sold their rights to the Crown, 
and North Carolina and South CaroUua, 
which had been previously umted, were 
governed as separate royal provinces North 
Carolina took a prominent part m the strug- 
gle against England and was among the first 
to advise the Declaration of Independence 
and to adopt an independent constitution 
Li the war it was the scene of important 
engagements 

North Carolina at first refused to ratify 
the Federal Constitution, but it finally 
added its approval November 21, 1789 After 
the war it steadily xn*ospered, the only seri- 
ous hindrance bemg its relations with wes- 
tern settlers, who at one time set up a 
separate state of Franklin, which was dis- 
solved, hut which finally became the state of 
Tennessee Though a slave-holding state, 
North Carolina constantly opposed secession 
until after Lincoln's first call for troops, 
when a popular convention passed the resolu- 
tion, May 20, 1861 Thereafter it furnished 
double its quota of troops (120,000) and 
suffered the heaviest losses, both of men 
and of wealth, throughout the war The 
reconstruction contest was fought vigorously 
in North Carolina, but the state was read- 
mitted to the Union June 25, 1868 A new 
constitution was adopted in 1876 and m 
1900 it was amended so as practically to ex- 
clude Negroes from suffrage, by means of 
educational and property tests However, a 
large number of Negroes vote at the present 
time 


nclatGcl Articles Consult the following 
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NOETH CAEOLUTA, Greater Uxiveb- 
siTT OF, a consolidation, by legislatiTc act in 
1931, of the State University of North Caro- 
lina, the North Carolina College of Agn- 
cultnre and Engineering and the North 
Carolina College for ’W’omen The Greater 
University stands at the head of the state 
system of public education 

The University of North Carolina This 
IS the central unit of the Greater University, 
located at Chapel Hill It was established 
in 1789, and opened for instruction m 1795. 
It IS co-educational only for juniors, seniors 
and graduates The present organization in- 
cludes a College of Liberal Arts, a College 
of Apphed Sciences, a Graduate School, 
Schools of law, public administration, en- 
gineering, and pharmacy There are over 
300 members on the faculty and about 2,700 
students The library contains about 300,- 
000 volumes The university buildings, num- 
bering more than thirty, are located on a 
spacious campus 

The North Carolina CoUege of Agriculture 
and Engineering is located at Ealeigh, and 
was founded in 1889 It maintains depart- 
ments of agriculture and chemistry, schools 
of civil, electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing, a textile school, a vetennary school, 
and a department of vocational education. 
The faculty numbers over 200 and there are 
about 1,500 students enrolled The college 
library contains about 35,000 volumes 

The College for Women of the Greater 
University is located at Greensboro It was 
established in 1891 It maintains depart- 
ments of Enghsh, mathematics, Erench, 
home economics, sociology and economics, 
pbj’sical education, health and hygiene 
There are about 160 members of the faculty 
and about 1,300 students The hbraiy con- 
tains about 50,000 volumes 

NOETHCUPFE, Alfred Charles 
Harhs WORTH, first Baron (1865-1922), the 
most influential newspaper man in the world, 
according to competent authorities Harms- 
worth was bom in Dublin County, Ireland, 
and began his career in London in 1838 with 
the founding of a small sheet called Ansu:ers 
In 1894 he bought a failure, the Ezening 
Ncirs, and made it profitable; in 1896 
founded the Daxln Mail, and in 1898 launched 
Jlartnsworih^B MoguzinCm The latter was 
abandoned after several years, bnt be added 
other magazines to bis properties. In 1008 


he gamed control of England’s mightiest 
daily journal, the London Times, known for 
years as "The Thunderer.” He has built great 
paper mills m Labrador to supply his numer- 
ous publications 

Bi 1904 Harmsworth was made a baronet 
and two years later was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Northcliffe During the World 
War his voice and pen violently attached 
whatever of mismanagement he thought ex- 
isted m the British government, and his in- 
fluence was very great His unselfish 
patnotism was never questioned, hut his at- 
titude kept him out of the coalition Cab- 
inet. In 1917 he was sent to the United 
States at the head of the British War Com- 
nussion, on business connected with the eco- 



among the states of the Amencan. Union, 
has its northern limits at the international 
boundary, with JXanitoba and Saskatchewan 
at the north The Red River separates it on 
the east from lilinncsota, South Dakota is 
south and Montana is west. 

By the Federal census of 1930, the popula- 
tion was 680,845, givmg it the rank of thi^- 
eighth among the states of the Union The 
area is 70,837 square miles, which is nearij 
twice that of Indiana The state flower is the 
wild prairie rose The word Balota is an In- 
dian term meaning aUtes, referring to the 
Sioux confederation which once cov^oi e 
the section The popular name is The Fli^- 
ERTAiL State, also called Sioux State, be- 
cause of early Indian history. 

Surface and Dramage. Tlic state belong 
to the great central plain The eastern cn . 
which IS part of the valley of tlie Red Ri^r 
of the North, is nearly level and has an ele- 
vation of from 800 to 1,000 feet Tins val- 
ley expands toward the north, until it rcac ic« 
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& width of sixty miles near the Canadian 
boundary The western edge of the valley 
uses gradually into rolling prairie^ whidi 
reaches its greatest elevation in a height of 
land extending diagonally across the state 
from the north^iest corner, and known as the 
Plateau du Coteau du Missouri This plateau 
divides the state into two nearly equal por- 
tions On its south and west, the surface 
slopes directly, and m sections quite rapidly, 
to the Missouri River That portion of the 
state west of the plateau is more rolling and 
broken, m the southeastern part becoming 
quite abrupt, though it contains no high 
peaks The highest land is Black Butte 3,468 
feet high Sentinel Butte, 2,711 feet high, is 
near the western boundary 

The portion of the state belongmg to the 
\ alley of the Red Ri\er is drained through 
this stream ultimately into Hudson Bay The 
prmcipal tnbutaries of the Red Rner from 
Dakota are the Shejenne, which flows south- 
erly, then northeasterly and enters the mam 
stream north of Fargo, and the Pembina, 
which rises in Manitoba and enters the Red 
River a little south of the Canadian boun- 
dary. The greater part of the state is drained 
by the Missouri, although this stream receives 
no important tnbutanes from the east The 
Yellowstone joins it just after both nvers 
cross the western boundary, and the other 
chief tnbutanes, proceedmg southward, are 
the Little Missoun, the Knife, the Heart and 
the Cannon Ball A portion of the north 
central, between Turtle Mountams and the 
plateau, is dramed by the Souns, or Mouse, 
which enters the state from the Province of 
Saskatchewan and, after doublmg on its 
course, flows mto Manitoba and unites with 
the Assmihoine The state contains few 
liJces The most important of these is Devils 
Lake, northeast of the center This is a large 
body of brackish water, surrounded by trees 
and noted as a summer resort 
Climate The winters are somewhat se- 
vere, but the dryness of the atmosphere 
renders the sensible temperature no lower 
than m latitudes farther south The snowfall 
IS light, but storms (blizzards) from the 
northwest occur several times durmg the sea- 
son Summer follows wmter in quick succes- 
sion, and IS cbaraefenzed by warm, pleasant 
days and cool nights The moan annual tem- 
perature is 39 4® The mean annual rainfall 
vanes in different localities At Fargo it is 
2717 inches, at Pembina, 21.91. The east- 


ern half of the state has sufficient rainfall 
for agriculture by ordmary methods, and in 
the western part, dry farming is successful 

Mineral Resources Clays from which ex- 
cellent bnck and pottery are made abound in 
various localities, buiidmg stone is found 
in many districts in the west and southern 
portion of the state The region west of 
the Missoun is underlaid with extensive 
deposits of lignite coal of good quality, 
more than 1,000,000 tons are produced each 
year Deposits of sodium sulphate are being 
developed m the northwestern part of the 
state Deposits of bentonite are being worked 
near Belfield 

Agnculture The soil in the eastern half 
of the state is unusually fertile and of great 
depth, especially m the \ alley of the Red 
River The climate is particularly suited to 
the raismg of spnng wheat, and North Da- 
kota has long been known as the leading 
state in the production of the variety known 
as Number I Hard, which is the best for the 
manufacture of flour, it constitutes 65 per 
cent of the wheat crop The oats yield is 
about 39,000,000 bushels annually, and bar- 
ley, 40,000,000 bushels Clover is grown in 
the eastern part of the state Over 18,000,- 
000 acres of land is under cultivation, 12,- 
000,000 acres await exploitation for agncul- 
ture. 

The central and western parts are gi\en 
to general farming and stock raising The 
ramfall m the Western part is scant, but this 
region is well adapted to grazing, and large 
numbers of cattle, horses and sheep are 
raised North Dakota has at times led all 
of the states m the production of wheat, lye, 
flaxseed, barley, sweet clover seed and sweet 
clover hay. Average production of honey 
per hive m the nation has been 46 5 pounds, 
when the average for North Dakota was 148 6 
pounds per hive Potatoes grow in fields of 
from 40 to 160 acres with an annual yield of 
nearly 10,000,000 bushels The average size 
of the 78,000 farms is 496 acres 

Manufactures More than 374 establish- 
ments yield products valued at over $55,000,- 
000 yearly Crxist-mill products lead Con- 
siderable quantities of butter and cheese are 
made Bnck is manufactured in many local- 
ities, marketable clays are an extensive re- 
source with an increasing market 

Transportation The Missoun River is 
navigable for nver boats throughout its en- 
tire course in North Dakota The (xreat 
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Korthem and the Northern j 

cross the state from east to west, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Saint Paul & Pacific crosses the 
southwestern corner The Minneapolis, Samt 
Paul & Sault Sainte Mane, mam line, passes 
through the state from southeast to north- 1 

'^Education. The population of school age 

K about 180,000, the school sj^tem indudes 

01 er 204 classical high schools, about 390 
consobdated schools, oier 1,5^ 
that meet the standards of the state depart- 
Bient of education The land ^ant for 
“hools amounts to one-eighteenUi of the area 
of the state; one-half of this ^a^ has 
been sold for more than $20,000,000 High« 
education is offered at the state uni^rs^ 
and "Wesley College at Grand Forks, 
Jamestown College, the 
college, at State College, and at tewhers col- 
uL mamtained at Bllendale, Dickinson, 
Majwille, Mmot and Valley City The junior 
Colleges are the School of T^or«t^ at Bot- 
hnean and the State School of Science at 

^Other° Institutions The school for the 
Wind IS at Bathgate, the institution fw the 
?«bleminded is at Grafton, and the ^hool 
for the deaf and dumb is Depls Lake, 
thp state training scliool is at Mandan There 
£rsdd.e5 ho4 at Lisbon and tbe penitcn- 
•hair is at the capital, Bismarck 
^ Sbes The pnncipal cities are Bismarck 
(nS, (23.619). Grand Forks 


(17,112), Jamestown (8,187), Minot (16r 

^^Govemment The legislature ^ 

a senate that cannot contam fewer than 
thirty, or more than fifty and 8 

ho^ of representatives 

fewer than sixty, nor 

hers The senators are elected for fow 
years, the representatiies, for two yeare 
The legislature meets once in 
the sessions are limited to sixty 6®? • 
executive department consists of a ’ 

a lieutenant-governor, a ^ 

an auditor, a treasurer, a eupe^^t^ 
public instruction, a an 

ance, three commissioners of ratlro , 
attorney-general a commi^one^of 
calture and labor, each eleete 
The courts consist of a 
five judges, elected for six years, and ^ 
iTtaet courts, presided over by a judge for 
each district, elected for four 
History North Dakota with tbe except o 

of the Bed Kiver vallev ^uisf- 

info Hudson Bay -n-nt settlc- 

, ana Purchase The first permanent 

. meat was made by a par^ of Ca 
1 der Fathers Pronenter and ®"®®"2mg post 
j Cbaboillez built the first fort or trading P^ 

3 in 1797. The reaper and thc»6w^j^„a 
- the region great promise of de t-mtory was 
in 18S1 a large portion “f f’’® ‘“TbJSg at- 
t opened to white settlement, a P 
s taehed to Minnesota Temtory and P 
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Items of Interest on North Dakota 
The general shape of the state is 
rectangular, \nth an estreme length of 
360 miles and an extreme width of 210 
miles 

West of the Missouri River are the 
"Bad Lands,” bad for the farmer and 
traveler, but not for the ranchman 
Among the lakes and sloughs of the 
praines, wild ducks and geese are abun- 
dant, of song birds, the honied lark, the 
meadowlark, and the robin are the most 
common 

North Dakota has no mountains, for- 
ests or large bodies of water to influ- 
ence the estremes of temperature, the 
seasons are sharply marked, both sum- 
mer and wmter coming suddenly 
The summers are short, hut as there 
are 100 hours more sunshme in the 
growing season by reason of its latitude 
than in states farther south the grow- 
ing period IS adequate 
Among 35 places of scenic and his- 
tone interests are 20 state parks 
There are four Indian reservations m 
North Dakota Devils Lake, Turtle 
Hountam, Fort Berthold, and Stand- 
ing Rock 

North Dakota is situated 1,500 miles 
from both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts and a similar distance from the 
Gulf coast and from Hudson's Outlet 
Tounst travel brings into the state 
$10,000,000 in a year 

Questions on North Dakota 
What is the area of North Dakota? 
What IS its extreme length? Its ex- 
treme width? 

Nome the prmcipal nvers and des- 
enbe bnefly the drainage 
What scemc attractions would you 
seek for in North Dakota? 

What position does the state occupy 
relative to the land area of North 
Amenca? 

What minerals are found ? 

What kinds of manufacturing are 
earned on? 

What railuay facilities are provided 
for the state? 

What nations have owned the tem- 
torv now embraced m North Dakota? 


to Nebraska Temtoiy Dakota Territory 
was organized in 1861, with Tankton as the 
capital until 1883, when Bismarck became 
the seat of government The temtory was 
divided and adnutted to the TTnion as two 
states in 1889 The Sioux wars m 1864 and 
1865 occurring during ' the penod of the 
groat Civil War sadly distressed the pio- 
neers, these troubles ended with the death of 
Sitting Bull (which see) m 1890 

Advanced political ideas have obtained a 
popular hold m the state; it was the first 
state to be held m the hands of a radical 
pohtical movement By 1918 the Nonpartisan 
League (which see) had control of every de- 
partment of the state goveniment The 
dommant national parties revived their 
strength m 1921 and the League was deprived 
of leadership until 1932 

Related Articles* Consult the folIoTrlnjr 
titles for additional Information 
Bad Ijands Grand Forks 

Bismarck Louisiana Purchase 

Devils I/ake Nonpartisan League 

Fargo Red River of the North 

NORTH DAKOTA, TTKivEBSirr of, a 
state university established at Grand Forks 
in 1883 and beautifully situated on a campus 
of 75 acres It mamtains colleges of hberal 
arts, law, engmeenng and education, a school 
of commerce and a school of medicine In 
connection with the university are a public 
health laboratory, the station of the Umted 
States Weather Bureau and the station of 
the Geological Survey Extension courses 
are given at numerous centers in the state. 
Women are admitted to all departments of 
the umversity and constitute about one-third 
of the enrolment Tuition is free The 
faculty numbers over 100 and there are about 
2,200 students 

NORTHER, the name given a cold north 
wind, which blows over Texas and the Golf 
of Mexico In winter it produces a cold 
wave and in summer a cool wave. These 
winds sometimes start as far north as the 
Northwest Territory in Canada and proceed 
southward, extending a blanket of cold air 
over the entire Mississippi Talley. Thej 
are usually predicted from twenty-four to 
thiriy-six hours in advance, and wammgs 
of their approach are given by the Weather 
Bureau. 

NORTHERN IRELAND See article Ike- 
LAND, subhead Ulster 

NORTHERN LIGHTS See Atjpoua 
BOBBAIiIS 
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NORTHERN TERRITORY) a vast area^ 
523,620 square miles m extent, in the north- 
ern part of Australia The wlute population 
IS only about 3,900, the aborigines about 
20,000 Since 1911, when the Commonwealth 
was established, the territory has been m 
control of the Federal government In 1927 
it was divided into North Australia and Cen- 
tral Australia, but this plan of government 
was found inexpedient, and m 1931 the old 
status was resumed 

There is some agricultural activity, and 
mining prospects are good A railway now 
reaches from the southern part of the con- 
tinent to the north const, to the town of Dar- 
win, the capital 

NORTH GERMAN COITTEDEEATION. 
the union, m 1866, of the German states 
north of the Mam, under the leadership of 
Prussia. When hrst organized it included 
eighteen states, later the number was in- 
creased to twenty-two A constitution was 
adopted which was in the mam that of the 
later German Empire With the unification 
of Germany after the Franco-German W'ar 
the confederation become merged m the 
larger organization King Wilham X was on 
the Prussian throne at the time of confedera- 
tion; he became Emperor William I in 1871 
when the Confederation was taken into the 
Empire 

NORTHMEN, or NORSEMEN, a name 
applied to the bold sea rovers who, m their 
small, shaip-prowed, open vessels, ravaged 
Great Bntam and other parts of northern 
and western Europe from the eighth to the 
eleventh century They were known to the 
inhabitants of the British Isles os Danes and 
Eastmen To the inhabitants of Hie eastern 
coasts of the Baltic and the Mediterranean 
^ores and of the Orkneys, the Hebrides and 
Northern France, where they made per- 
manent settlements, they were known as 
Normans They left colonies in the Faroe 
Islands and m Iceland, whence some of them 
went to Greenland (982) One of their navi- 
gators, Leif Encson, according to legend, 
in 1002 visited the coast of New England 
The Northmen called themselves vtUngs, 
and their leaders sea-'Kings They were a 
vigonons race, fond of warlike adventure 
and woT^pers of the gods Thor and Odin 
The chief causes of their plnndenng expedi- 
tions were, no doub^ the crowded population 
and scarcity of food in their native homes, 
as wdl as their natural love of adventure 


ORTH POLAR EX- 
PLORATION The re- 
gion about the North 
Pole of the earth is a 
vast stretch of snow-cov- 
ered lands and ice-hound 
seas, With the average 
temperature far below 
freezing pomt That 
such a region has tempted 
explorers for centuries is 
a testimony to the cour- 
age and perseverance in- 
herent m human nature 
What called forth those expeditions to the 
frozen north, which have cost the lives of so 
many brave men? The earlier expeditions, 
undertaken soon after Columbus led the way 
to a New World, were inspired by commercial 
aims Men were desirous of finding a new 
water route to India, and it was beheved that 
a passage leading to Asia lay along the north- 
ern coast of North Amenca. During the sev- 
enteenth century a new impetus was given to 
Arctic exploration through the intere^ in the 
seal and whale fisheries Later, about the 
middle of the nineteenth centui7, interest 
shifted to scientific mveshgations, and ulti- 
mately the civilized world began to look for- 
ward to the discovery of the North Pole Th^ 
realization of that hope forms the great 
climax in the fascina^g story of North 
polar exploration It was an Amencan, 
Robert E Peary, who found the Pole 
Peary's Esqiedition. Peary’s discovery 
was the crowning achievement of nearly a 
quarter of a century spent m Arctic explo- 
ration The expedition which resulted m his 
triumph left New York m the Steamer 
RooseoeZt m July, 1908, and reached Etah, 
the most northerly inhabited point in Green- 
land, on August 8 Thence the Roosevelt 
went to Cape Shendan, where it went into 
winter quarters September 5 The party be- 
gan the dash for the Pole February 15, 1909, 
and the destination was reached April 6 
No other expedition for Arctic explo^ 
ration had been so perfectly organized and 
completely equipped as this It embodied the 
results of Commander Peary’s long experi- 
ence m the Polar regions, and practically 
provided for every contingency that might 
arise. While m winter quarters Peary hauled 
his supplies by sledges to Cape Columbia, 
whence the ''dash to the Pole” was to start. 
The expedition left Cape Columbia in six 
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divisions, each a day apart, and at the start depth soon after leaving Cape Columbia, 
the outfit consisted of 7 white men, 19 Es- These soundings show the Arctic Ocean about 
kimos, 140 dogs and 23 sledges As the the Pole to he 12,000 or more feet in depth, 

march proceeded, these divisions returned to This discovery tends to dispel the idea pre- 

Cape Columbia from tune to time until at vzously current that this was a shallow ocean 
last only one division re lained During the It also points to a strong inference that there 

advance, igloos, or Eskimo huts, were built is no loi^ge body of land near the Pole; in- 

at each camp These furnished the most deed, this has practically been proved 



desirable slielter for the men, and were in ' On his other expeditions to the Arctic le- 
rcadiness for the party on their return gions Peary explored and mapped the north- 
march With the exception of the drowning cm coast of Greenland and made extensive 
of Professor Marvin of Cornell, the entire explorations of the Arctic Archipelago On 
expedition returned to* the startmg point his return \ 03 age in 1897 he brought from 
without loss of life Cape York a mctconto which is the largest 

Besides reachmg the Pole, the Peary ex- of its land that has ever been discovered, 
pedition was able to add important data to Cook's Expedition. Dr Frcdcnck A 
the information prc\nou 5 lj gamed about the Cook went vith a partj on a hunting ex- 
Arctic regions On lus advance march Com- pedition to north Greenland in July, 190 1 
mandcr Peary took frequent soundings, and The boat on which the party sailed ^\a*? not 
by these showed that the ocean increased in constructed for navigating the polar seas, so 
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that Cook was obbged to winter at Annotok, 
& long distance south of Cape Columbia. 
From Dr. Cook’s account it appears that dur- 
ing the winter he transferred his baggage to 
Ellesmere Land, whence he started for the 
Pole February 19, 1908 His route was to 
the west of Peary’s and instead of returning 
by the same route, his return was still further 
west. The return tnp was greatly prolonged 
by meeting spaces of open water, and the 
dangerous conditions of the ice, so that Dr 
Cook and the few Eskimos who remained 
with him throughout the journey were com- 
pelled to pass the winter of 1908-1909 on the 
south shores of Jones’ Sound For this rea- 
son he was unable to send the news of his dis- 
covery at an earlier date Dr Cook landed in 
Copenhagen September 5, 1909, where he 
was received with high honors by the Danish 
government and the learned societies of the 
city 

The Controversy Dr Cook was unknown 
as an Arctic explorer, neither was he known 
to he engaged m an expedition to the Pole 
For these reasons his announcement was a 
great surprise to the world of science, and 
many geographers and learned societies 
withheld their acceptance of bis statement 
nntil his records could be exammed by com- 
petent authonfy Dr Cook submitted his 
record to the University of Copenhagen 
After a most careful examination his records 
were not found to substantiate his claims 
The matter, however, was not dropped with 
the verdict of the University, and further 
investigations showed that Cook’s daim had 
no foundation m fact. Commander Peary 
submitted his records to the National Geo- 
graphic Society at Washmgton The Society 
approved the records, stating that they fully 
substantiated Peary’s claims to the discovery 
of the Pole 

History Soon after the discovery of the 
New World, manners believed that by sailing 
northward ^ong the coast of North Amenca 
a passage westward to Asia wonld he found, 
which wonld be much shorter than routes then 
used The route from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific has always been known as the North- 
west Passage, and before the middle of the 
nmeteenth century more than 200 voyages 
had been attempt for its discovery The 
English were the first explorers, beginning 
with John Cabot in 1497 He was followed 
by Sebastian Cabot, Frobisher, Davis and 
others, and in 1806 Wilbam Scoresby reached 


latitude 81^ SO' north and added considerable 
to the previous knowledge of the coast of 
Greenland Among early explorers sent out 
by the Dutch was Henry Hudson, an Eng- 
lishman actmg for a Dutch company, who 
explored Hudson Bay and anrroundmg 
waters in 1609 and 1610 

During the eighteenth century whalmg 
vessels frequented the Arctic regions, and 
their commanders brought back considerable 
knowledge of those mhospitable shores In 
1845 an expedition under Sir John Franklin 
was sent out to discover the Northwest Pass- 
age The entire company penshed, and for 
more than ten years no trace of them was 
found The desire to find, and, if possible, 
to relieve Franklin and bis followers, led to 
numerous expeditions conducted by England 
and the Umted States 

Among the most celebrated commanders 
of expeditions for the rehef of the Franldin 
party were Doctor Kane, of the United 
Stat^, who gave the first popular and sys- 
tematic account of the polar regions, and 
Hayes, who accompanied Kane and after- 
ward conducted an expedition of his own, 
reaching latitude 81^ 35' north He was 
followed by Hall, who reached latitude 82 ** 
16' m 1871, but died on his return In 1875 
Nares reaped a pomt north of Gnnnell 
Land, in latitude 83° 20'. 

Durmg 1882 and 1883 several stations were 
established by the Umted States and Euro- 
pean nations, which cooperated with one an- 
other for the purpose of making a scientific 
study of the magnetic and dimatic condi- 
tions of the region The American station, 
under the command of A W Greely of the 
Umted States army, was located on the east- 
ern coast of Gnnnell Land and Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, 81° 44' north The station was 
mamtamed nearly two years, when the party 
retreated southward and was rescued in June, 
1884 Only seven of the thirty-two men 
survived 

A sea route to the East by way of the 
Sibenan ocean was also the goal of numerous 
explorers. This route is known as the North- 
east Passage, and it was first navigated by 
the Swedish explorer Nils Nordenskjold He 
sailed from Sweden m 1878, passed through 
Bering Strait, and reached Japan in 1879 
In 1915 a Russian explorer, Vilkitsky, suc- 
cessfully made the Northeast Passage bv 
sailmg westward from Bermg Strait, revers- 
ing his predecessor’s route 
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The farthest point reached up to 1906, 
86° 33', was attained by the expedition un- 
der the Duke of Abruzzi, in 1900. The com- 
mander accomplishing this feat was the 
Italian Cagm, of the Abruzzi party The 
Northwest Passage by ship was traversed 
m 1905 by Captain Koald Amundsen m the 
sloop Gjoa, a small ship of forty-seven tons, 
propelled by a gasoline engme Amundsen 
entered the Arctic Ocean through Davis 
Strait, went westward across Lancaster 
Sound, then southward and followed the 
coast to Bermg Strait 
Arctic Exploration by Air, A new epoch in 
the history of Arctic exploration was inaugu- 
rated m May, 1926, when two successful trips 
to the North Pole were made by air— one on 
May 9, by Lieut Richard B Byrd, V S 
Navj”, who flew to the Pole and back to his 
startmg point at Spitsbergen in an airplane, 
with Ployd Bennett as pilot His flight of 
about 1,500 miles was made in less than 16 
hours Two days later, the Amundsen-Ells- 
worth-Nobile expedition left Spitsbergen in 
a ding^ble, the Norge, reached the Pole on 
May 12, and continued on to Teller, Alaska, 
thus being the first to cross the Arche region 
from one hemisphere to the other 
On April 15, 1928, Capt Geo H Wilkins 
and Lieut Carl B Eielson left Pomt Barrow, 
Alaska, m a monoplane, equipped with run- 
ners, and flew across the polar region north 
of Greenland to Spitsbergen, a flight of about 
2,200 miles, m less than 21 hours 

Gen Umberto Nobile, who had made the 
polar tnp with Amundsen m 1926, organized 
a large expedition in 1928 for further ex- 
ploration His new dirigible airship, the 
Italia, earned 16 persons After a prelim- 
inary flight over Pranz Joseph Land to Lenin 
Land, the Itaha set out for hie Pole on May 
22 On May 22, Gen Nobile sent a wireless 
message statmg he bad passed over the Pole, 
and was retnmmg to his base at Kings Bay 
On May 25, the Italia was wrecked on ice 
floes Nobile and several of his companions 
were deposited on the ice with wrecked appa- 
ratus and supplies, while the dirigible flew 
away with six men and was lost m the Arctic 
wastes Nobile and seven others were sub- 
sequently rescued Roald Amundsen, who had 
ventured in an airplane with five others to 
search for the wrecked explorers, disappeared 
into the North and he and his compamons 
penshed, attemptmg to save his missmg 
friends 


RcUitea Articles Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
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NORTHROP, Ctbus (1834^1918), an 
Amencan educator Hie was bom at Ridge- 
field, Conn , and was educated at Tale In 
1861 he became derk of the Connecticut 
house of representatives and two years later 
of the senate After this he was made pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and Englidi literature at 
Tale and held this position until 1884, when 
he was elected president of the University of 
Minnesota, which position he filled for 
twenty-seven years with great credit 

NORTH SEA, a large branch of the At- 
lantic Ocean, lying between Great Britam 
and the Orkney and Shetland islands on the 
west and the European continent on the east 
Its extreme length is 680 miles; its greatest 
breadth, 412 miles, and its area, about 
200,000 square miles The North Sea is 
deepest on the Norwegian side, where the 
depth 15 sometimes as great as 1,000 feet 
The average depth of the southern part is 
about 100 feet, of the northern, 400 feet 

The tide is very irregular, owing to the fact 
that there is a tidal movement from the north 
and one from the south Where the two 
waves meet there is a tidal use of twenty feet 
Ram, fogs and violent storms are frequent, 
navigation is dangerous Because of the 
large body of fresh water constantly poured 
mto it by the Elbe, Weser, Ems, Rhine, 
Meuse, Thames and Humber, the water of 
the North Sea is slightly less salty than that 
of the Atlantic 

The North Sea is one of the richest fishing 
grounds in the world Not only do all na- 
tions bordering on it benefit from its fishenes, 
but distant countries send their \essels mto 
its waters durmg the season, just as Euro- 
peans send their flshmg smacks across the 
Atlantic for cod The season begins earliest 
in the north, strange as it may seem, near 
the Shetland Islands, late in May, for the 
warm ocean current tempers the waters, 
progressively the season opens southward, 
and the traffic contmues until November 
Herrmg represent the largest catch, proba- 
bly in no other equal area are as many her- 
rmg taken, haddock and flatfish follow in 
importance. 
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KOETH STAE, the north polar star^ the 
star a of the constellation Ursa Minor It 
is close to the true pole, never "sets,” and 
IS therefore of great importance to naviga- 
tors in the northern hemisphere See Pole 
Stab 

KOETH TOKAWAKDA, tahnatoahn'da, 
N T , in Niagara County, five miles north of 
Buffalo, on the Niagara River, the Tona- 
TV’anda Creek opposite Tonowanda, on the 
Ene Canal and on the New York Central, 
the Ene and the L^gh Valley railroads It 
IS a very important industrial center and con- 
tains extensive manufactures of various lum- 
ber products, steam pumps, pig iron, struc- 
tural steel, office equipment, paper, musical 
instruments, rayon products, radiators and 
motor boats The city has a Carnegie Li- 
brary Population, 1930, 19,019 

KOETHWEST BOUNDAEY Before the 
boundary of the United States and Canada 
west of the Rocky Mountains was perma- 
nently estabhshed there were years of diplo^ 
matic effort. In 1814 a comimssion estab- 
lished the mtemational Ime from the Samt 
Lawrence River to the Lake of the Woods 
at the 49th paraUd The American commis- 
sioners desired that this parallel should mark 
the houndaiy to the Rocky Mountains, hut 
the British members rejected the proposal 

After nearly thirty years of joint occu- 
pation by agreement agitation for settlement 
was carried mto pobtics, and the cry, '*Fifty- 
four-foriy or fight,” was a slogan of the 
Polk campaign for the Presidency The 
British government was not disposed to re- 
linquish its claim to the Columbia River, and 
proposed that from the mountains to the sea 
the line should be that nver In 1846 the 
permanent Ime was established by treaty 
it was decreed that it should follow the 49th 
parallel to the middle of the channd sepa- 
rating Vancouver Island from the continent, 
then run south through the channel and 
through the center of the Strait of Juan de 
Puca to the ocean Both channel and strait 
were to be always open for free navigation 
by both nations 

NOETHWESTEEK UNIVEESITY, an 
institution of higher learning located at 
Evanston, HI, a suburb of Chicago, on the 
shore of Lake Michigan It was chartered 
in 1851 under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and is the largest educar- 
tional institution under the management of 
that denomination Until 1869 the only de- 


partment was a college of liberal arts Th^ 
have since been added a graduate depart- 
ment, a college of engineenng, a school of 
oratory and a school of music, aR m Evans- 
ton, and schools of law, dentistry, medicine, 
pharmacy and commerce, m Chicago Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute (on the nmveisity 
campus) and Norwegian-Bamsh and Swedish 
theological semmanes, m Evanston, are affil- 
iated with the nniversiiy Magnificent new 
buildings for the law, commerce, medical and 
dental colleges have been erected in Chicago, 
on McKmlock Memorial Campus, at Chicago 
Avenue and Lake Shore Drive, near the shore 
of Lake Michigan 

The great university is the chief center of 
interest m the beautiful lake-shore city of 
Evanston, which was named for Dr John 
Evans, head of the University corporation at 
the time of its organization Northwestern 
has profited by many generous gifts, and has 
an endowment of over $9,000,000 Its mag- 
nificent gynmasium hmldmg, one of the 
lai^est in the United States, was the gift 
of James A. Patten Among other notable 
hmldings are the men’s dormitories, bmlt on 
the quadrangle plan, and the Dearborn As- 
tronomical Ohservatoiy The hbranes of the 
university possess nearly 700,000 volumes 
There is a student enrollment of about 13,250, 
and the faculty numbers about 750 

KOETHWEST PASSAGE, the route from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by way of the 
Arctic Ocean, along the north coast of North 
America. Navigators of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were seekmg this passage m the effort 
to discover a shorter route to India, and the 
search was kept up at intervals until 1905, 
when Roald Amundsen, in the ship Gjoa, 
sailed from the Atlantic to the Pacific by 
way of Davis Strait, Lancaster Sound and 
Bering Strait Half a century before this, 
however. Sir John Pranklin’s expedition 
found the histone passage, all of the com- 
pany perished with the goal in sight It is 
an mteresting fact that after centimes of 
heroic endeavor to discover this northern 
ronte hetvreen the two oceans, the passage 
is never used as a commercial route See 
Nohth PoiiAB Explobatiok* 

KOETH WEST TEEEITOEIES, a vast 
temtory in Northern Canada, organized with 
present boundaries in 1912, to include the dis- 
tnets of Pranfchn, Mackenzie and Keewatm 
With the exception of the Y ukon and the great 
organized provinces, North West Temtones 
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includes all of Canada^ and has an area of 
1,309,682 square miles Before 1912, it con- 
tained 1,921,685 square miles, and in 1867, 
at the time of Confederation, over 2,600,000 
square miles The three units of the Ter- 
ritory are called Provisional Districts, they 
are vast m area, as follows Frantlm, 554,- 
032 square miles , Mackenzie, 527,490 square 
miles , Keewatm, 228,160 square nules Their 
present boundaries were established in 1920 
The North West Temtones occupy the 
least valuable part of the Empire’s Canadian 
possessions The climate is cold, though the 
short summers are warm, the winters are 
long and very severe Prom timber regions 
near the southern boxmdanes the vegetable 
life decreases to mosses and bcbens in the 
Arche zone The populahon dropped from 
18,481 in 1911 to 9,723 in 1931, owing to the 
loss of over 675,000 square miles of tmntory 
The inhabitants are largely Indians and half- 
breeds, the few white people are mostly fur 
traders See map, Canada 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY, a name for- 
merly given to the land lymg between the 
Great Lakes, the Ohio River and the Missis- 
sippi River, including what is now Ohio, 
Indiana, lllmois, Michigan, Wisconsm and 
part of himnesota The larger part of this 
territory was claimed by Yirgmia, New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecheut, by reason of 
their charters and other grants These clftima 
long stood m the way of the adoption of the 
Arhcles of Confederahon, smee Maiy^Iand 
insisted that the temtoiy should become a 
part of the United States before a new gov- 
ernment was organized Congress, therefore, 
promised in 1780 that the territory, when 
ceded to the United States, should be formed 
mto new states on an equal footmg with all 
the others, and the vanous states ceded their 
claims, Connectient being the last, m 1786 
Each, however, retained a small portion for 
its own special purposes In March, 1784, 
a temporary government was established 
This was superseded by the Ordinance of 
1787 Bee Ordinance op 1787 
NORTON, Charles Eliot (1827-1908), 
an Amencan author and art cntic, bom at 
Cambridge, Mass , and educated at Harvard 
University. After a brief experience in mer- 
cantile work, in the interest of which he made 
a trip to India and to Europe, he devoted 
his energy to scholarly pursuits From 1864 
to 1868 be was with James Russell Lowdl, 
editor of the North American Itevteio, and m 


1875 he was appomted professor of the his- 
tory of art in Harvard Umversity and was 
made professor emeritus in 1900 Mr Nor- 
ton was one of the foremost representatives 
in America of higher culture, and he wrote 
and spoke frequently upon his favonte 
themes, literature and art He edited the 
letters of a number of our promment literary 
men, mduding those of Emerson, Lowell, 
Greorge WiUiam Curtis, Carlyle and Rnskm 
Among his published works are The New 
Life of Dante, The Divitie Comedy of Dante 
and Notes of Travel and Study tn Italy. 

ORWAY, one of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms, 
a long, narrow country ex- 
tendmg more than 1,000 
miles southward &om 
the most northerly point 
of Exu:ope. The longdom 
of Norway is a monarchy 
m name, but is one of the 
most democratic coun- 
tries in the world 
Women en3oy the same 
political rights as men, 
and there are no titled 
classes From 1814 to 
1905 Norway and the 
neighboring kingdom of 
Sweden were united im- 
der the same king, but m the latter year the 
imion, always distasteful to the independent, 
proud-spinted Norwegians, was dissolved 
The people of Norway are umversally re- 
spected for their honesty, thrift and love of 
democratic institutions 
Location and Size Norway occupies the 
western part of the Scandinavian pemnsula, 
lymg adjacent to Sweden, Fmland (mclnd- 
ing Lapland) and the Russian gfovemment of 
Archangel. Its eastern frontier, which is 
about 1,500 miles in extent, follows the Swed- 
ish boundary for about 950 miles Norway, 
extending 300 miles into the Arctic Zone, is 
a part of the '*Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
and its extreme northern tip, Cape Nordkyn, 
is the northernmost point of the European 
mainland. The Arctic Ocean washes the 
northern coasf^ the Atlantic and the North 
Sea the western. At the south is the Skager- 
rak, separatmg Jutland from Norway and 
connecting the Cattegat and the North Sea. 
The country has an area of about 124,643 
square miles, a little greater than that of 
New Mexico, and about three times that of 
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Ohio, Sweden is the larger by over 48,000 
square nules 

People and Oitiea. The Norw^^mns es- 
bibit two racial strains, represented by a 
tall, blond Teutonic type, and a shorter, 
darker one The former predominates 

Typical Norwegians are tall, wdl built and 
atbletic They nearly all have fair skin, blue 
eyes and light hair xn childhood, but the ten* 
dency is to grow darker in maturity. In 
activities that call for physical courage and 
endurance these people have always been 
conspicuous, and we find Norway well rep- 
resented m the annals of polar exploration. 
No people on the globe command greater 
respect than the natives of this far northern 
land. 

In 1930 the population of the country was 
2,814,200 These figures show an increase 
above the statistics for 1920, although Nor- 
way has lost more people through emigra- 
tion than any other European country ex- 
cept Ireland The great majority of Nor- 
wegian emigrants have settled in the north- 
western part of the United States, where 
they have quickly assimilated American cus- 
toms and become loyal and \ aluable citizens. 
Of the total population, 18,300 are Lapps, 
and 7,250 are Fmns The Lapps hi e m the 
north, the bulk of the population is found 
m the south, and three-fourths of the in- 
habitants live under rural conditions 

On January 1, 1925, the name of Chris- 
tiana, the capital, was changed to Oslo At 
the census of 1930 it was credited with a 
population of 258,124, There were five cities 
whose population exceeded 25,000, the next 
largest being Bergen (98,303) Of all the 
people dwellmg m the sixty-two towns or 
cities, about half are found in Oslo and 
Bergen, 

Surface and Drainage. The coast of Nor- 
way IS remarkable for its prempitous oh& 
and the fiords which cut deeply into the shore 
in all directions These fioi^ are submerged 
valleys bordered by high, steep difis, and are 
bebeved by geologists to be the result of 
glacial acbon Although the length of a line 
drawn about the outer bdt of the rocks of the 
Norwegian coast would be less than 2,000 
miles, the total shore line of the eountiy, 
including that of some of the larger idands, 
is about 12,000 mile^ half tte distance 
around the earth. 

The surface of Norway is mounbdnons, 
parheularly in the west and north, but &8 


mountains are nof^ generally, distinct chains, 
but huge plateaus or tablelands, from which 
the peaks nse singly or in groups The 
highest pomt m the country and in the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula is the Galdhopiggen 
(8,400 feet), m the Langfjidd Plateau. Im- 
mense snow fidds and great glaciers descend- 
ing from the plateaus are among the most 
distmctiTe features of Norwegian scenery 
Hundreds of islands fringe the coasf^ the 
Lofoten group being the most important 
Owing to the narrowness of the greater port 
of the country, there are few nvers of im- 
portance The only mpoiiont streams which 
Norway can claim exdusivdy have a south- 
easterly direction and discharge into the 
Skageirak. Of these the chief ore the Glom- 
men, with its tnbntary, the Lougen, the 
Drammen, and the Skem. The slope of all 
these nvers is steep, and this renders them 
unfit for navigation. The most important 
river in the north is the Tana, which, after 
forming part of the boundary between Nor- 
way and Russia, empties into the Arctic 
Ocean Lofty waterfalls are numerous 
throughout the country, and there are scores 
of lakes, most of which are long and narrow 
Four per cent of the surface of Norway is 
occupied by lakes and rivers, as compared to 
0 5 per cent for all of Europe. 

Climate The climate of Norway is, on 
the whole, severe, but not imbrokeiily so, as 
might be expected The great extent of the 
seacoost and the large amount of water with- 
in the country have a moderating effect on 
the climate. On the west coast nuld winters 
and cool sununers are the rule, hut in the 
interior the wmters are very severe. Far 
to the south the summer days are long and 
sonny, but on the riiortest day of the year the 
sun is visible less than six hours. In the 
north there are two months of winter dark- 
ness, as in other Arctic regions On the 
western coast, where the rainfall is greatest, 
precipitation ranges from fifty to eighty 
indies annually, and at some points it reaches 
a mariTuum of ninety to ninety-two inches 
On the southeast coast it is about forfy-dgbt 
inches, while on paits of the plateau the aver- 
age is only twdve inches 
Mineral Resources. Norway has deposits 
of silver, copper, pyiites and iron, and all 
of these min erals are mined to a limit ed ex- 
tent. Felspar and zdekd ore are also 
worked, and marble, building stone, roofing 
date and soapstone are produced in suffl 
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cient quantities to permit their export Only 
on a remote island is there any coal The 
mining establishments give employment to 
about SjOOO persons; and there axe about a 
dozen smelting furnaces in operation. 

Fishenes. The fisheries provide a liveli- 
hood for over 116;000 persons; and fishing is 
one of the oldest industries of the country. 
Codfish is the most important catch; the 
value of a year’s haul has reached as high as 
$20;000;000 Large quantities are sold fresh 
for the domestic trade, and a great deal of 
salted fish and of cod-kver oil is exported. 
Second in importance to cod is hemng; *mth 
mackerd; salmon, sea trout and lobstera fol- 
lowing. The whale, seal, walrus and shark 
fisheries are also exploited 

Agriculture. The rugged country of the 
Norwegians can by no means supply the peo- 
ple with sufficient food Only one-fhirtieth 
of the 'whole area is under cultivation, and 
nearly one-fourth is covered with forestsi 
The highland pastures and barren mountains 
constitute the remainder of the surface A 
list of the commodities requested of the allies 
m 1918; when the Norwegian government was 
negotiatmg for the import of necessities, in- 
dicates the needs of the country, the hst m- 
clnded bread grains, nee, cocoa, syrup, sugar, 
fruit (dned and fresh), pork and beef, 
sauces and pickles Of the crops raised by 
the Norwegian farmer, oats is the most im- 
portant, over 230,000 acres bemg devoted to 
this cereal Potatoes are raised in large 
quantities, having an acreage of about 125,- 
000 Barley and rye are harvested m limited 
areas in the north, and wheat in the south. 
Other crops are hay and mixed com 

Farming is earned on vigorously and 
modem implements are used The farms are 
generally property of those who cultivate 
them, and commonly include a large stretch 
of mountain pasture, often forty or fifty 
miles from the mam farm, to which the cattle 
are sent for several months in the summer. 
The reanng of cattle is an extenrave and prof- 
itable industry. The horses are vigorous 
and sure-footed, but some of them are of 
diminutive size In the north many herds of 
reindeer are kept, and they constitute the 
chief wealth of many of the inhabitants of 
that region The dairy products of Norway 
are excdlent and are eiq)orted to some extent. 

Manufactures. The leading manufactur- 
ing industiy is the making of lumber prod- 
ucts. The greatest forests are of pine, but 


fine forests ox oak are found in the south, 
and birch forests grow farther north. Tim- 
ber and lumber constitute about oue-tiiird of 
the total exports of the country. The other 
lines of manufactures mdude paper makmg, 
distilling, shipbuilding and the manufacture 
of chemicals, clothing, machinery and metal 
work, textiles, hone and horn Though the 
manufacturing activities diow a steady in- 
crease, Norway as yet has to import large 
quantities of manufactured articles. 

Commerce and Transportation. The Nor- 
wegians are famous sailors Before the 
World War the country possessed the largest 
merchant marine, in proportion to its popu- 
lation, in the world, dunng the war Norway 
Bufiered great losses through submarine at 
tacks, but the former tonnage was restored 
speedily A large part of the trade consists 
m the transportation of freight for foreign 
nations Tiie imports of the country far ex- 
ceed the exports, but the revenue from the 
earrj ing trade makes up the deficiency Ber- 
gen, Oslo, and Trondhjem are the prmcipal 
ports 

In the country there are many excellent 
highways and about 2,400 miles of steam rail- 
way Electne power has been installed on 
150 miles of railroad 

Education School attendance is com- 
pulsory, the school age m towns being six and 
a half to fourteen In the country the be- 
gmnmg age is seven Of secondary schools 
there are about seventeen public, eighty-nme 
communal and eleien private, most of them 
bemg coeducational The state mamtains 
ten normal schools, and there are four pnvate 
mstitutions of this class The only univer- 
sity, the Royal Frederick, is at Oslo The 
government makes ample provision for the 
care of deaf, blind, feeble-mmded and neg- 
lected children 

Language and Literature. For several 
centuries Danish (Dano-Norweg^an) has been 
the hteraiy and commercial language of the 
kingdom, but eertam dialects, resembling Ice- 
landic or Swedish, are also spoken Lands- 
maal, based on existing Norwegian dialects, 
is attracting much interest It is a written 
language ongmated by Ivar Aasen Efforts 
axe being made to have it recognized by the 
government as the official language of 
Norway 

The producers of the first literature of 
Norway were the sXaldSj who are known to 
have composed songs and poems as early 




There was an Oslo here m 1048, but the settlement was several times destroyed and rebuilt The present city dates 
from 1624, it was called Christiania until 1925, when its ancient name was restored 





NAEROFJORD, NORWAY 

A characteristic scene on the coast of Norway, Very steep walls inclose the fjord This 
^ IS a fine example of a submerged coasts 
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os the ninth century. These oldest sagas, 
while they do not esast in their original form, 
have in some instances been incorporated 
in the Snorra Edda, and so preserved The 
Elder Edda, probably composed between the 
ninth and the eleventh centnneS; owed much 
to Norwegian composers From the four- 
teenth century, the date of the union with 
Denmark, to 1814, the tune of the separation 
trom the latter kingdom, Norway had no 
national literature, its literary history bemg 
identical with that of Denmark As was 
natural, the first productions after the sepa- 
ration were patnohc songs The first great 
national poet was Hennk Wergeland (1808- 
1845), whose greatest poem is The English 
Pilot Among others who fiounshed during 
the middle of the mneteenth centuiy may be 
mentioned Johan Sebastian Welhaven (1807- 
1873), Peter Chnsten ABbjomsen and Jor- 
gen Moe It was Asbjomsen and Moe who 
bronght to the notice of the world much of 
the native matenal contained in the old folk 
songs and popular poetry 

The greatest figures in Norwegian litera- 
ture of the nmcteenth century are Ibsen and 
Boomson, dramatist and novelist Jonas 
Lie, the author of popular sen stones, and 
Alexander Kielland, the novelist, were other 
famous writers of the century There is at 
present great activity in many different lines 
of literary effort. 

Government and Religion Norway is a 
constitutional, hereditary monarchy The 
kmg IS assisted a Council of State, or 
Cabinet, the members of which are heads 
of departments The legislative power is 
\ested in a parliament, or Storting, which is 
elected every three years The Storting 
divides itself into two chambers, the 
Lagting, consisting of one-fourth of the 
members, and the OdelsUng* All bills must 
originate in the latter chamber Universal 
suffrage exists There are no titles of no- 
bility imder the Norwegian government 

The great body of the people belong to the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, which is the 
established national Church Complete reli- 
gious freedom prevails, and Norway is re- 
puted to be the most Christian country in 
Europe The Methodists and Baptists have 
the largest number of adherents outside the 
established Church 

History It is not until the ninth cen- 
tury that the historical period in Norway 
begms Li 872 the numerous small king- 


doms, which had been divided and ruled over 
by the petty chiefs, or jarls, were united 
under Harold I. Dnrmg this centuiy and 
that which followed Yiking expeditions were 
common, and through intercourse with more 
civilized parts of Europe, Norway received 
Chnstianity The conntiy reached its height 
as an independent power imder Haakon the 
Old (1217-1263), and it was during this cen- 
tury, too, that permanent colonies in Iceland 
and Greenland were founded by Norse ad- 
venturers The grandson of Haakon the Old, 
who died m 1319, was the last Norwegian 
king of Norway Magnus Smek was at his 
accession king of Norway and Sweden, hut m 
1355 Norway became nommally independent, 
with Haakon VI, son of Magnus, as ruler 
Haakon married the Danish princess Mar- 
garet, who on the death of her husband and 
son became ruler of both Norway and Den- 
mark Li 1397, by the Union of Kalmar, 
Margaret brought Sweden also under her 
sovereignty 

Sweden became independent in the six- 
teenth century, but Denmark and Norway 
remained under one rule until 181A Nor- 
way declined in prospenty and importance 
after the middle of the fourteenth centuiy, 
when the Black Death ravaged the country 
and greatly reduced the population The 
umon with Denmark, too, was far from 
beneficial to the country, as the kings re- 
garded Denmark as the more important conn- 
toy and treated Norway merely os a province 
The long umon with Denmark was ended by 
the Napoleomc struggle, for Sweden de- 
manded Norway as the pnee of its aid to 
the allies against Napoleon Norway was 
taken from Denmark os a punishment for tho 
adherence of the latter kmgdom to Napoleon 
The Norwegians refused, however, to agree 
to the Treaty of Kiel (January, 1814), which 
ceded the country to Sweden, declared their 
independence and adopted a free constitu- 
tion Bernadotte, the crown pnnee of 
Sweden, entered Norway with an army, and 
although he was not completely successful, 
the pressure which the other powers brought 
to bear compelled Norway to accept the 
Swedish proposals for union, by which the 
former was allowed to retain its own consti- 
tution 

Throughout the nineteenth century Nor- 
way constantly resisted all attempts of 
Sweden to lessen m any way its constitufioiiBl 
Tights The feeling that Sweden, as the 
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[axger country, was in every way considered 
more than Norway, kept dissatisfaction alive 
throughout the country, and when, in 1905, 
King Oscar of Sweden refused the demand 
of the Storthing, the Norwegian parliament, 
for a separate consular service, this refusal 
was made the occasion for declaring the in- 
dependence of the country As a proof that 
the separation was a f nendly one, the Storth- 
ing invited King Oscar to name one of his 
sons as king of Norway, Sweden was 
obliged to suhnut to the separation, which 
was arranged in the Treaty of Karlstad, con- 
cluded in September, 1905, but Oscar re- 
fused to accept the crown for his son, and 
Charles, brother of Christian X, of Denmark, 
was chosen ruler, taking the name of Haakon 
Vn. Norway was the first European nation 
to grant suffrage to women on the same terms 
as men, local suffrage was granted them in 
1901, and parliamentary suffrage lu 1907 
Dunng the World War Norway suffered 
the same privations that were the lot of 
the other neutrals, but its losses from suh- 
marme attacks were much heavier than those 
of Sweden and Denmark ; 831 ships had been 
sunk and 1,020 lives lost A commercial 
war with Spain and Portugal resulted from 
a prohibition law in Norway which shut oat 
wme from those countries, which had previ- 
ously been freely exchanged for fish Pro- 
hibition was voted down, and in 1926 liquor 
became a state monopoly In 1929 political 
ties were strengthened by the marriage of 
Crown Prmce Olaf to Prmeess Martha of 
Sweden. 
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NORWICH, Conn, one of the county 
seats of New London County, (New London 
being 'Qie other), fifty miles southeast of 
Hartford, on the Thames River, at the head 
of navigation, and on the Central Vermont 
and the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroads The city is picturesquely located 
among the hills and has many fine reddences, 
well-shaded streets and several public parks 
It has excellent water power and contains 


extensive manufactories of clothing, cotton, 
velvet, silk, stoves, vacuum bottles, and a 
variety of machineiy. Here is located a state 
hospital for the insane, and a sanitarium for 
tubercular patients The city also has a hos- 
pital, Otis Library, a Y M C A building and 
the Free Academy, in connection with which 
IS an art museum Samt Patrick’s church 
and the courthouse are also notable structures 
The place was settled in 1659 and was char- 
tered as a city in 1784 Benedict Arnold was 
bom here Population, 1920, 22,304, m 1930, 
23,021. 

NORWICH, nof^rich, or wo/nj, BngiiANd, 
on the Wensum River, 114 miles northeast 
of London It is noted for many old build- 
ings, a number of which were constructed dur- 
ing the Middle Ages; some of the ancient 
gates and fortifications still remain. In the 
center of the city is an old Norman castle, 
built at about the close of the eleventh cen- 
tuiy. There is also a cathedral, noted for its 
great age and lofty spire, one of the highest 
in England ; it was d^oated m HOI Years 
ago Norwich became the center of an im- 
portant textile industry, which has declined 
There are also manufactures of agncultural 
implements, machinery, shoes, mustard and 
8t£^h. Dyemg and ^stilling ore of con- 
siderable importance Population, 1931, 
126,207 

NORWOOD, Ohio, a suburb of Cmcin- 
nati on the northeast, on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern, the Pennsylvania, and 
Norfolk & Western railroads There are 
manufacturing establishments which produce 
most of America's playmg cards, and book- 
cases, electrical apparatus, pianos, machin- 
ery and tools The place was setUed about 
1790 and was incorporated as a city m 1902 
Population, 1920, 24,966, m 1930, 33,411, 
a gam of 33 8 per cent 

NOSE, that part of the breathing appar- 
atus through which the air enters the longs, 
also, the organ of smell In most animals, 
tke nose is the most promment feature of the 
face In some of the lower animals, as the 
dog, it forms the muzzle, and in others, like 
the hog, tapir and dephant, it is prolonged 
into a proboscis 

The nose in man is a tnangular pyramid, 
with a framework of hone and cartilage The 
bony portion of the framework consists of the 
nasal hones, the vomer and the turbinate 
bone The cartilage is attached to the vomer, 
completmg the partition between the nos* 
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tnk, and to the nasal bones, completing the 
framework at the sides The nose contains 
front and back passages, known as the mres 
The front pair form the nostrils, through 
which the air enters These passages are 
lined with a mucous membrane, m which, in 
the upper part of the rostnls, the fibers of 
the olfactory verve (nerve of smell) are dis- 
tributed. Inflammation of this membrane 
causes the symptoms of ''cold m the head." 
Since such inflammation blocks the way to 
the center of smell, that sense is deadened 
when one bos a cold 

Relfited ArtlcTex Consult the following 
titles tor additional Information 
Breathing Slceleton 

Catarrh Smell 

NOTTART RXJBTJO, m the United States 
and Great Bntom a person authorized to 
attest or certify legal documents and to per- 
form certam other oflicial acts In the Umted 
States a notary is usually appointed by the 
governor of his state, and bs jurisdiction 
does not extend beyond the county for which 
he IS appointed In most states a notary 
takes an oath of office and gives bond as 
sccunty for proper performance of his of- 
ficial duty In general the powers of a 
notary arc to take acknowledgment of deeds, 
mortgages and bills of sole and other such 
legal documents, to protest commercial paper 
and to take depositions and affidavits 

NOTAmON AND NUMERA'TION. See 
Arithmetic, AiiCEDRA 

NOTRS, in commerce See Promissort 
Note; Negotiable Paper. 

NOTRE DAME, not/dam, Cathedral or, 
a famous Roman Catholic ^urch m Pans, 
situated on an island m the Seme The 
foundations of the building were laid m 
1163, and certain parts of it were not com- 
pleted until the last part of the thirteenth 
century Victor Hugo's Notre Dame de Parts, 
wntten in 1830, led to a complete restoration 
of the edifice The architectural style is 
Gothic Charactenstic features are the two 
massive towers on the west front and the 
heavy flying buttresses which support the 
roof It was intended to surmount the towers 
with lofty spires, hut these were never 
erected Prom 1182 to the present Notre Dome 
has been the scene of the most important 
ceremonies of Church and state m Prance, 

NOTRE DAME, Ukiversitt op, a Roman 
Catholic institution^ established at Notre 
Dame, Ind , in 1842, by the head of the Con- 
gr^tion of the Holy Cross The university 


mamtams a college of arts and letters, col- 
leges of science, engmeenng, architecture and 
law, and a preparatory school All students 
belonging to the junior college year may 
take military dnll The institution is partic- 
ularly well equipped for work in applied 
science, and its science building and furnish- 
ings are \alued at $500,000 There are sev- 
eral schools for brothers, novices and young 
pnests, affiliated with the university It also 
has se\eral preparatory sdiools in different 
parts of the country The faculty numbers 
more than 200, and the enrollment exceeds 
2,700 The library contains 103,000 volumes 
A new stadium, one of the largest m America, 
has been erected 

NOTTINGHAM, nof ingam, England, a 
manufacturing ciiy in the County of Notting- 
ham, on the River Trent, 125 miles northwest 
of London It is noted as a center of lace 
manufacture The most important buildings 
are the Nottingham castle, which is now an 
important art museum, exchange, the 
pDstoffico and the townhall The city is the 
scat of Nottmgham University College It 
also contains a mechanics’ institute and 
school of art and has a public library of over 
100,006 volumes Hospitals, churches, parks 
and chantable mstitutions are numerous Be- 
sides lace manufacture, the city’s ludnstnes 
include the spinning of wool, cotton and silk, 
the makmg of hosiery, and the manufacture 
of chemicds, foundry products and machm- 
cry The county is celebrated in literature as 
the scene of a good many of the adi entures 
of Robin Hood Population, 1931, 268,800, 
estimated in 1933, 283,000 

NOUN, nown, in grammar, a word that 
names any object about whu^ a statement 
con be made A noun is called proper when 
it is the name of an individu^ person or 
thing, as, Mary, America, common, when it 
is the name of a class of objects, as bool, 
chair; coUective, when in the smgolar it 
names a collection of similar objects, as herd, 
floch, concrete, when it names material ob- 
jects; abstract, when it names a quality, con- 
dition or action, os herdness, bravery (See 
the Seventh Year and Eighth Year sections 
of the article Language and Grammar, for 
suggestions on the study of the noun ) 

NOVAOULITB, novahfuhte, m geology 
a very finely-grained quartz In America il 
occurs m its most perfect form only in Ark 
ansas, and that state supplies it for the mak> 
mg of whetstones and hopes- 
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OVA SCOTIA, no'vaU 
sko'shah, one of Canada^s 
mantime provinces, is the 
smallest member of the 
Dominion, excepting 
Prince Edward Island It 
comprises a peninsula, 
joined to the southeastern 
corner of New Bruns- 
wick, and a large island 
called Cape Breton On 
the south lies the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the north, the 
Bay of Eundy and the 
Gulf of St Lawrence 
The area of the province 
IS 21,428 square miles, of 
which Gape Breton Is- 
land contains one-seventh 
The population in 1931 was 512,846 For 
facts on Cape Breton Island, see that title 
Surface, Drainage, and Wild Life. In 
general, Nova Scotia consists of low land, 
sloping gradually to the southwest Two 
parallel lines of hills, known as the North 
and South mountains, skirt the Bay of Pundy 
shore, and between them lies the fertile An- 
napolis Valley They reappear north of 
Minas Basin as the Cobequid Mountains 
They are a northern extension of the Ap- 
palachian system, but their highest peak is 
barely 1,100 feet Cape Breton is much more 
rugged, with mountains ranging from 1,200 
to 1,600 feet high 

The rivers are small but numerous, and 
teem with salmon, trout, and other fish 
There are innumerable lakes, the haunt of 
wild fowl The beautiful Bras d’Or lakes of 
Cape Breton are salt, being really an arm of 
the sea Over half the land su^ace of the 
provmce is in a state of nature, its bush, 
barrens, and bogs being the home of the 
moose, deer, bear, partridge, and woodcock 
Climate Being nearly surrounded by 
water. Nova Scotia has fewer sudden changes 
and extremes of temperature than has the 
mainland of the continent The wmters are 
moderate, and the summers mild and equable, 
the highest temperature at Halifax seldom 
exceeding 86^ The annual rainfall is about 
45 inches 

Mineral Resources Nova Scotia possesses 
some of the most valuable bitummous coal 
deposits in North America, covering 725 
square miles The chief market for the prod- 
uct IS the central provinces Gypsum, clay 


products, building stone, and salt are also 
mined The presence of coal and limestone 
m Cape Breton, and the near proximity of 
the iron mines of Newfoundland, make Syd- 
ney an ideal center for the manufacture of 
steel Gold is found in comparatively small 
quantities over a large area 

Agriculture. The lowlands along the 
streams, and the dykelands in the northwest 
of the peninsula, are specially fertile, and the 
equable climate and abundant moisture adapt 
Nova Scotia to the raising of hay, grains, 
root crops, and fruits, aU of which aie pro- 
duced in large quantities Among the cereals, 
oats, barley, and wheat are the most im- 
portant Potatoes are extensively grown and 
are among the finest that Canada produces 
The nver valleys in the southern half of the 
peninsula are specially well suited to the rais- 
ing of fruit, and apples are grown and ex- 
ported in large quantities Strawberries and 
blueberries are also important exports Stock 
raismg is a standard industry, and consid- 
erable quantities of butter and cheese are 
made The rearing of the silver fox for its 
pelt, a recent development, is important 

Other Industries The fisheries of the prov- 
ince are surpassed in the entire Dominion 
only by those of British Columbia, and they 
give employment to a large number of peo- 
ple Cod and lobsters head the list, the Nova 
Scotian lobster fishery being the largest 
m the world Among other commercial fish 
taken in large numbers are hernng, halibut, 
mackerel, salmon, and swordfish Tuna-fish- 
ing is rapidly becoming an attraction for 
sportsmen 

Manufactunng is gradually assuming con- 
siderable proportions, rivalling agriculture 
m annual value These two, and mining, are 
the three mam industries of the province m 
point of value of product Lumber is manu- 
factured to some extent, but the mam prod- 
uct of the forest is pulp-wood The chief 
manufactunng industries include iron and 
steel, fish-curmg, saw mills, biscmts and con- 
fectionery, electric light and power, butter 
and cheese, hosiery and knit goods, and ship- 
huildii^ and repairs 

Transportation Its extensive coast hne 
and numerous harbours give Nova Scotia ex- 
cellent facilities for commumcation by sea 
Shelburne and Hahfax m the penmsula, and 
Louisburg and Sydney on the island, have 
four of the finest natural harbours in the 
world Halifax, the chief seaport, has regu- 
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lor steamship connection mth Buropean 
ports, ns Trell as inth those of Canada and 
the United States The Canadian National 
Bailiray extends from the New Brunswiek 
border to Halifax, with branches to Sydney 
and, nlon^ the sonth shore, to Yarmouth 
The Canadian Pacific Railway serves the Bay 
of Pundy counties Altogether, there are 
about 1,900 miles of railway m operation in 
tbc province 

SdneatzozL The public schools are in 
charge of a Council of Public Instruction, 
consisting of the members of the government 
A Supenntendent of Education is the chief 
executive officer The schools are undenomi- 
national, and uniform throughout the prov- 
ince as to courses of study and grading 
Every county has one or more high schools 
Teachers arc trained at the Normal College 
at Truro and at some of the universities 
The technical College at Halifax is provin- 
cially controlled The other colleges are m- 
dependent Among them the following should 
be mentioned 

l^alhouslc University (undcnomlTintlonal), 
TTlth which is federated King's University 
(Angellcan). Halifax. 

Acadia University (Baptist). WolfvElIc 

University of 5t Francis Xavier (Roman 
Catholic), Antlgonlsh 

Government and Religion. The legisla- 
ture consists of one chamber (a House of As- 
scmblv ), and the executive authontj is 
vested in the cabinet A Lieutenant-Governor 
represents the sovereign For local adminis- 
tration the province is divided into munici- 
palities, which m most cases are coterminous 
with the counties 

Nearly four-flftlis of the population is of 
British, and over one-tenth of French, de- 
scent About two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are Protestants, mostly United Church, Angli- 
can, Baptist, and Presbyterian , and one-third 
are Roman Catholics 

Towzzs There are two cities Halifax, 
the capital, in the peninsula, ranking thir- 
teenth in size among the cities of Canada, 
and S j dney, in Cape Breton The four larg- 
est towns are Glace Bay, Dartmouth, New 
Glasgow, and Truro Yarmouth is the chief 
port of entry for shipping from the United 
States 

History, Nova Scotia was discovered by 
John Cabot m 1497, but was not colonized 
by Europeans tdl 1605^ when the French 


founded Port Royal, near Annapolis They 
called the country Acadie, or Acadia For 
over a century the province suffered from the 
frequent wars between Great Bntam and 
France, until, in 1713, it was ceded to the 
former The first settlement was Hali- 

fax, founded m 1749 In 1755 about half of 
the Acadian French were deported, owing 
to their hostility to the Bntish, and on this 
incident the poem of Evangeline was based 
In 1763 Cape Breton was annexed to Nova 
Scotia, but it was separated between 1784 



COAT OP ARMS OF NOVA SCOTIA 

Some years ago the government of Nova 
Scotia with the sanction of the College of 
Heralds, adopted as the Achievement of Arras 
for the province that granted by King James 
I to Sir TViniam Alexander the founder of 
the Scottish settlement at Fort Hoyal early 
in the seventeenth century A representation 
of It is given ahov e The 'supporters ' are 
the roy ai unicorn and a nattv e American 
Indian 

and 1820 The great influx of Loyalists into 
the Mantime Provinces after the Revolution- 
aiy War led to the erection of New Bruns- 
wick and Pnnee Edward Island as separate 
provinces 

Responsible government was achieved 
about 1848, and the system of free schools 
was established in 1864 In 1867 the prov- 
ince became a member of the dominion of 
Canada In 1917, dunng the World War, 
the temfic explosion of a munitions ship in 
Halifax Harbour killed more than 1,200 peo- 
ple, injured about 4,000, and destroyed the 
north end of the city In 1926 the Legis- 
lative Council was abolished. 
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Items of Interest on Nova Scotia 

The isthmus connecting Nova Seofaa 
and New Brunswick is deven and a half 
miles wide 

In Cobequid Bay, the eastern end of 
Minas Basin, the tide rises as high as 53 
feet On the south coast it seldom exceeds 
7 feet 

The innumerable and beautiful lakes 
are a marked feature of the scenery 

There is much variety of game, includ- 
ing moose, deer, wild geese and ducks, 
partridge, woodcock, smpe, and plover 
The game laws are well enforced Bears, 
foxes, wildcats, beavers, and otters are 
fairly common, but wolves are now ex- 
tinct. 

In the early 1880’s Nova Scotia had the 
largest shipping tonnage in the world, in 
proportion to its population 

There are wireless telegraph stations at 
Sable Island, Glace Bay, Halifax, and 
Cape Sable 

The density of population is greater 
than that of any other province except 
Pnnce Edward Island 

The most densely populated rural dis- 
trict in Nova Scotia is on the Bay of 
Eundy shore, where a contmuous succes- 
sion of French Acadian parishes appear 
as one village forty miles long 

Both the earliest French and the earhest 
British settlement in Canada were made 
in Nova Scotia (Port Koyal, 1605, Hah- 
fax, 1749) 

The first legislative assembly m what is 
now Canada met at Halifax in 1768 

Questions on Nova Scotia 

How big IS Nova Scotia, compared with 
your own province or state? 

^Vhat large island forms a part of the 
province? 

What term is sometimes applied to 
Sable Island? Why? 

What kinds of game are found? 

How do the fisheries of Nova Scotia 
rank? Name the two chief commercial 
fish Name three game fish 

What IS Nova Scotians chief mineral? 
How does its output compare with that 
of other provinces? 

What are the principal colleges? 


Related Articles Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Acadia Grand Pre 

Canada, Dominion of Halifax 
Cape Breton Island Sydney 
Hvangeline Yarmouth 

NO'VA ZEM'BLA, two large islands in 
the Arctic Ocean, belonging to Russia and 
lying north of the northeastern comer of 
European Russia The two are separated 
from the mainland of Russia by Kara Strait 
The total area of the two islands is about 
35,150 square miles The coasts swarm -with 
seals, fish and water fowl The interior is 
covered with stunted shrubs, short grass and 
moss, and the animals include hears, wolves, 
foxes, reindeer, ermmes and other fur-hear- 
ing animals The islands are almost unin- 
habited, but Russian hunters and fishers Visit 
them constantly, and in the years to come 
they will become increasingly important, not- 
withstanding their Arctic location 

NOV'EL, a form of prose narrative that 
has enjoyed uninterrupted popularity for 
about two centuries Thousands of novels 
are pubhshed every year, but there seems 
to be no lessening of the popular taste for 
them While not all that leave the press 
possess worth, the novel has been the favorite 
form of writing for some of the greatest men 
and women of literary history, and it must 
be regarded as one of the most important 
forms of literature And yearly fiction is 
growmg in popularity 

What IS a Novel? There are certain re- 
quirements that distinguish this class of 
fiction While there is no definite limit as 
to extent, it is generally agreed that the 
novd IS an extended narrative, distinguished 
in this respect from the short story A novel, 
too, has a plot, though authors like Dickens 
and Thackeray took great liberties with this 
requirement Their novds are so involved 
and loosely constructed that it would be 
difficult to summarize the story of any of 
them briefly Yet m each there is a con- 
tinuous thread of narrative, even if many 
other threads cross it and are themselves 
interwoven 

The novel also presents types of char- 
acter m a truthful way It deals with people 
as they are m everyday hfe, not as fairies 
or gods There is a type of fiction, called 
the romance^ in which the characters and 
situations are so mysterious and unreal that 
the story lacks the element of reality The 
line between these two types is not always 
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^ell morkedi as in ike cose of the stones of 
Sir Walter Scott Bos books are often called 
romanbc novds^ or histoncal romances 
They have an air of reality, and a back- 
grotind of histone fact, but they are much 
more adventurous and imaginative than the 
ordinary character novel Tb^ take the 
reader away from the matter-of-fact world 
and give him a glimpse of the world of 
knighthood and chivalry 

Some cntics insist also on another require- 
ment the love element Such cntics refuse 
to coll Befoe’s Hdbimon Crusoe a novel m 
the strict sense of the term, because it lacks 
that element The first English work of fic- 
tion that possessed all of the qualifications of 
the modem novel was Hichardson's Pamela, 
published m 1740 

Relfited ArtlcleH The reader wilt find tn 
the article Fiction an extended disciiBslon of 
different t^pes of the no\el, and a list of 
fourteen standard novels For other Informa- 
tion connected with this subject consult the 
follon Ing^ titles 

GCNERAI. 

Iiiterature Homance 


AUCRICAK KOTELISTS 

Alcott, lioulsa Howells, ’William I>ean 

— Jackson Helen Hunt 


Adams, William T 
Alden Isabella M 
Aldrlclh Thomas B 
Allen, James Lane 
Atherton, Gertrude 
Bacbeller, Irvine 
Bacon, Josephine D 
Barr Amelia B 
Beach, Hex 
Bradi, Cyrus T 
Burnett Prances B 
Cable Georee W 
Chambers Robert 
Chester. George R 
Churchill Winston 
Clemens, Samuel L 
Cooper, James P 
Crane Stephen 
Crawford F Marlon 
Da\fs, Rebecca H 
Davis, Richard H 
Deland Margar**tta 
Dixon, Thomas J 
Bggleston Edward 
Ford. Paul Leicester 
Fox John Jr 
Freeman, Mary B 
French, Alice 


James, Henry 
Johnston, Mary 
London, Jack 
Lorlmer, George H 
McCutcheon. George B 
Mitchell. Silas Weir 
Morris. Gou\erneur 
Murfree, Mary N 
Nicholson, Meredith 
Page Thomas Nelson 
Porter William Sydney 
Rice, Alice Began 
Riggs. Kate D 
Rinehart, Mary R. 
Rives Amalie 
Roe, Edward P 
Rohlfs, Anna K 
Sinclair Upton 
Smith, Francis H 
Stockton Francis R. 
Stowe, Harriet B 
Tarkington Newton B 
Terhune Marj V 
Thompson James M 
Trowbridge, John T 
Wallace. Lewis 
Ward, Elizabeth S 
Wharton, Edith 


Garland, Hamlin ^ _ 

Harris Joel Chandler White, Stewart 

Harte Francis Bret ^Edward , ^ ^ 

Hawthorne. Nathaniel Whitney, Adeline D T 
Herrick Robert W ^tster. Qwen 

Holland, Joslah G Wright, Harold Bell 

Holmes, Oliver W 

CANADIAN NOVELISTS 

Barr, Robert Parker ^r Gilbert 

Cotes, Sara Jeannette Roberts, Charles G D 
Duncan, Norman Saunders Margaret M. 

Gordon. Charles W Seton, Ernest 

Hallburton. Thomas C Thompson 
Llghthall, William D Traill, Catherine P. 

ENGLISH NOVELISTS 

Austen, Jane Bulwer-l^tton, 

Barrie, Sir James 
Bennett, Arnold 
tfesant. Sir Walter 
Black, William 


Edward 
Bunyan, John ^ , 
Caine (Thomas) Hall 
Chesterton Gilbert K, 


Blackmore, Richard D. CoUIns (William) 
Bronte, Charlotte Wilkie 


Corelli, Marie 
Craik, Dinah M. 
Defoe, Daniel 
Dickens, Charles 


Hughes, Thomas 
Kingsley, Charles 
Kipung, Rudyard 
Lever, Charles James 


Disraeli Benjamin Marryat, Frederick 
C. Meredith, George 


Doyle, Sir Arthur 
Ebers, George M. 
Eliot George 
Fielding, Henry 
Galsworthy, John 


Goldsmith, Oliver 


Reade, Charles 
Richardson Samuel 
Scott, Sir Walter 

Sterne, Laurence 

Gaskell, Elizabeth C Stevenson Robert L 
Thackeray, William 


Haggard, Sir Henry iLTrollope Anthony 
Hardy. Thomas Ward, Mrs Humphry 

Harraden, Beatrice Watson, John 

Henty, George Alfred Wells, Herbert G 

Hewlett. Maurice H 

OTHER NATIONS 

Andersen, Hans LagerlSf. Selma 

Annunzlo Gabrielle d* Lesage, Alain Ren£ 
Balzac Honors de Maartens, Maarten 

Bjttmson, Bjbrnstjerne Maupassant, Henri Guy 
Bourget, Paul de 

Cervantes Saavedra, Merlm^e, Prosper 

^Miguel de Sand George 

Daudet, Alphonse Sienklewicz Henrik 

Dumas, Alexandre Tolstoi Lyoff 

Du Maurler, George LTurgenieff Ivan S 
Gorky. Maxim Zangwill Israel 

Heyse, Paul Zola, Emile 

Hugo. Victor, Marie 


NOVEMBEB, the eleventh month in the 
modem calendar, but the nmth according 
to the old Roman method of reckoning. Ite 
name is &om the Latm i^ovem, which means 
fane “When the Roman calendar was re- 
formed and two new months were added, 
November became the eleventh month, hnt 
retained its name There were several 
changes in its number of days, but the pres- 
ent number, thirty, has prevailed smce the 
tune of the Emperor Aug^ustus November 
IS usually referred to in poetry m mrianchol) 
terms, for in northern climes it is a tune 
of bare woods and gray days The chrysan- 
themum IS the special flower of November, 
and the topaz its gem 
Special Lays for Observance. Thanks- 
giving Day, the annual festival of the Amer- 
ican people, IS always designated by Presi- 
dential proclamation as the last Thursday 
m November See Thanksgiving Day 
Anmversanes for Celebration. The fol- 
lowing birthdays of notable people fall in 
November 


Marie Antoinette, November 2, 1755 
James K Folk, November 2. 1725 
William Cullen Brjant, November 3, 1794 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, November 6, 1856 
John Philip Sousa, November. 1856 
Mohammed, November 10, 570 
Martin Luther, November 10, 1483 
Oliver Goldsmith, November lO. 1728 
Frledrieh Schiller, Nov ember 10, 17S9 
Joaquin Miller, November 10, 1841 
Henry Van Dyke, November 10, 1862 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. November 11, 1836 
Saint Augustine, November 13, 354 
Robert Louis Stevenson, November 13, 1850 
Jacob Abbott, November 14, 1803 
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William Pitt, November 15. 1708 
John Brlgrht, November IG. 1811 
James A Garfield, November 19, 1881 
Sir Wilfrid Xiaurler, November 20, 1841 
George Bllot, November 22, 1820 
Franklin Pierce, November 23, 1804 
Sir Gilbert Parker, November 23, 1862 
Andrew Carnegrie, November 25. 1837 
Louisa M Alcott, November 29, 1832 
Samuel h Clemens, November 30, 1835 

The following important events occurred in 
November 

Destruction of Lisbon hy an earthquake, 
November 1, 1755 

Close of Thirty Years' War, November 3, 1648 
Denver made the capital of Colorado, Novem* 
ber 4, 1881 

Gunpowder Plot foiled, November 6, 1605 
Jefferson Davis elected President of the Con- 
federacy, November 6, 1861 
American troops occupy Sedan, November 6, 
1918 

Battle of Tippecanoe, November 7, 2811 
German envoys sign armistice terms and 
fighting in the World War comes to an end, 
November 11, 1918 

Articles of Confederation adopted November 
15, 1777 

First session of Congress in Washington 
opens on November 27, 2800 
Treaty signed by the United States and Pana- 
ma providing for a canal, November IS, 
1903 

Gettysburg field made a national cemetery, 
November 19, 1863 

Vasco da Gama rounds the Cape of Good 
Hope, November 20, 1497 
Battles of Chattanooga, November 23-25, 1863 
Abdiction of William 11, Emperor of Germany, 
November 28, 1918 

Preliminary treaty of peace between the 
United States and England, November 30, 
1782 

NOVOCAINS, no'vo kane, a drug used 
pnneipally in dentistry to induce local anes- 
thesia, but which also 6nds employment to 
some extent in surgery While it is a deriva- 
tive of cocaine, it is what is known as a 
synthetic drug, it is made by separating a 
molecule of its base (cocaine) into its con- 
stituent atoms, then eombinmg those atoms 
which produce anesthetic reactions with atoms 
of other substances, the result being a new 
substance, or compound While novooaine is 
considered a safe drug in the control of the 
piactieioner, it should never be employed ex- 
perimentally by the layman 
NOYBS, Tioiz, Alfred (1880- ), an 

Bngbsh poet, bom in Staf^ord^ire and 
educated at Exeter Collie, Oxford fn 1907 
he married Kiss Oamett Banids, an Ameri- 
can In 1913 he was called to America to 
deliver a senes of lectures at Lowell Institute^ 


Boston, and since then has been well known 
in Amenca Noyes is one of the foremost 
wnters of heroic and patriotic veree and the 
author of numerous critical reviews and 
stones A bst of his work includes The Loom 
of Tears; The Forest of Wild Thyme, Bntfcc, 
an epic, Wtlham Morns, in “English Men 
of Letters Senes“, Collected Foems, and 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern His works 
with reference to the World War include The 
Winepress, Roda, and WalLiny Shadows 
In 1921 he published Beyond the Desert and 
Sherwood, in 1934 from his pen came The 
Unknown God 

N-BAYS, the name given certain pecubar 
rays of bght that were discovered by Profes- 
sor Blondlot of the University of Nancy, 
while tiymg to polanze X-rays (see Roent- 
gen Rays; Polarization of Light) The 
name is constituted from the first letter of 
the word *^ancy,’^ where the discovery was 
made, N-rays resemble X-rays in some re- 
spects and widely differ from them in otliers 
They wiU penetrate most substances, but not 
platinum, rock salt nor water They pene 
trate a dry cloth readily, but the thinnest 
fabnc, when wet^ obstructs them They ren- 
der calcium sulphide and certain other sub- 
stances phosphorescent, provided these sub- 
stances are first exposed to the sonbgbt Ex- 
periments show that N-rays exist m sunbght, 
but are obstructed by clouds and moisture in 
tibe atmosphere Their properties and use 
are not yet well understood Attempts to 
use them in photography have not been 
successful 

NU'BIA, a name given to a region of 
Northeastten Afnca, bounded by Egypt on 
north, by the Red Sea on the east, by 
Abyssinia and Kordofan on the south and 
by the Libyan Desert on the west It is not 
a political division, as part of the temtoiy 
is attached to Egypt and the rest to Egyp- 
tian Sudan. With the exception of the valley 
of the Nile, the country is for the most part 
desert. Suakin, on the Red Sea, is the only 
practicable port The Nubians belong to the 
Arabian and Ethiopian races They are a 
handsome people, of dark brown complexion, 
bold and cheerful and more simple in their 
manners than their neighbors either up or 
down the river 

NUISANCE, nu^sans, in law an3rthing 
which occasions culpable annoyance or of- 
fense to a person or a community For 
example, the playing of musical instruments 
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late at night and thus inteTfenng 'with the 
rest o£ neighbors is a nuisance, likewise, 
the operation of a factory in a residential 
neighborhood is a nuisance The former, 
which affects only one or two persons, is a 
private ntusance, the latter, effecting a whole 
community, is a public nuisance 

Nuisances may be dealt with by resortmg 
to the law A community or an individual 
may sometimes forestall a nuisance by secur- 
ing an injunction (which see) , but if the 
nuisance becomes established before any 
legal action can be taken, then the commun- 
ity or the individual can do nothing but 
bring suit for damages In this, as m every 
other matter concerning human relationships, 
it is difficult oftentimes to determme where 
individual liberty ends and the rights of 
others begin A street car system for in- 
stance, mstalled in a residential street, may 
depreciate the value of properly and keep 
the owners awake half the night, but it oper- 
ates as a public utilify, and there is no relief 
in law for those who are offended 

NTTliLIFIOA'TION, in American history, 
has meant the declared nght of a state for- 
mally to suspend a law of the United States 
within its territory, making it null and void, 
at wilL This nght was first declared in the 
famous Kentucky and Virginia Hesolutions 
of 1798, on the ground that the Union was a 
compact of independent states The same 
nght was asserted bj* the government of 
Penn^lvania in 1809 and was practically as- 
sumed by several New England states dunng 
the War of 1812 In 1825 Georgia suc- 
cessfully asserted its nght against the gov- 
ernment concerning a question of jnnsdic- 
tion over Indian lands The most famous 
instance was m South Carolina in 1828, when 
John C Calhoun, in an essay called the 
South Carolina Exposition, argued that each 
state was a sovereign in itself, the Eederal 
government being its agent, and that the state 
therefore had the nght to suspend a power 
which it had ddegated to its agent. The 
same docfcnne was upheld by Robert Y 
Hayne in his famous debate with Daniel 
Webster in 1830 

Tn both cases the immediate cause of the 
declarafoon was the protective tariff policy 
which injunously affected the South In 
1833 the legislature of South Carolina de- 
clared the tariff acts of 1828 and 1832 null 
and void and threatened secession if the gov- 
ernment of the United States attempted to 


enforce ike law. Measures of military de- 
fense were taken, but President Jackson is- 
sued a proclamation declaring his purpose 
to enforce the law at any cost A bill known 
as the Force Bill (see Force Biels) was 
passed in March, 1833, but compromise was 
meantime effected, and the nullification ordi- 
nance was repealed 

NDMA FOMFIUIUS, the second king of 
Rome, who is said to have reigned from 714 
to 672 B c, and to have been distinguished 
as philosopher and legislator Though his 
existence was probably more legendary than 
historical, he was regarded as the founder 
of the most important religious institutions 
of the Homans, and the author of many of- 
ficial wntmgs, which were burned by order 
of the Senate when accidentally discovered 
400 years after his time. 

NUMBER SeeAsirmiEnc 

UMBER, -Methods op 
Teachikg Instruction m 
number should secure 
two results, namdy, (1) 
comprehension of magni- 
tude and magnitude rela- 
tions and (2) ability to 
use figures accurately and 
with facility At the out- 
set the teacher should un- 
derstand that numbers are 
not things or qualities of 
things, but that number 
IS a relation, which is oh- 
tamed only through men- 
tal processes 

Primary Grades. Children have more or 
less knowledge of number when they enter 
school This IS manifested by their t^dency 
to count and to measure A test will proba- 
bly show that most of them know number as 
far as five and that all have the idea of 
magnitude The work m these grades should 
proceed along the following hues* 

(1) Obtaining a knotvleas^ of mn^tftide 
and masnltnde relation This should be done 
hy measurement, since measurement is the 
foundation of all number work Pupils should 
at first be given objects of different sizes, 
such as blocks of different lengths and en- 
couraged to compare them They will express 
the result of their comparisons in such terms 
as larger and smaller, longer and shorter 

(2) Connttng. Pupils should be led to 
count by noticing the number of objects in 
different groups, as three marbles four blocks, 
five fiowers A serious mistake Is often made 
in teaching children to count by single objects, 
as by pointing to each of a series of blocks ahd 
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counting one, two, three, tour. Unless the 
child already knows what two, three and four 
are, he gets the idea that these words are 
names of the different blocks, rather than 
groups of objects 

(3) Perfecting the idea of magnltnde* The 
Ideas first obtained are vague, as expressed In 
comparisons, such as larger, smaller The 
pupils should soon be led to form definite ideas 
of such dimensions as foot, inch, yard, pound, 
pint and other units of measure in common 
use This should be done by using the 
measures In primary grades this work will 
proceed very slowly and in connection with 
other lessons In many well-graded schools 
lessons in. number are not given any separate 
period during the first year, but are given in- 
cidentally in connection with other lessons, 
such as nature study and language 

(4) Obtaining an idea of proportion, or 
relative magnitude. Pupils should be led to 
form ideas of the relations of objects of differ- 
ent sizes, such as the relation of an Inch cube 
to a two-inch cube, of a prism two inches long 
and an inch square to one two inches long and 
two inches square, and of a pint to a quart. 
These ideas are obtained by the use of the 
objects, which should always be at hand when 
new work in number is attempted 

(5) lieamlng to me figures. Since figures 
are the symbols of numbers, they should not 
be introduced until the ideas which they rep- 
resent are fully understood Ordinarily they 
may be introduced about the beginning of the 
second year In their introduction the follow- 
ing order should be observed (a) The Idea 
should be represented by the object, (b) the 
idea should then be represented by the written 
word, (c) the written word should be followed 
by the figure After the figures have been 
introduced, in the following lesson the pupils 
should be tested, so that the teacher may 
know that they understand what each figure 
represents This can readily be done by ask- 
ing the different pupils to bring the teacher 
the number of objects which the figure written 
upon the board represents 

(6) Gaining habits of aceiiTacy. Accuracy 
is essential to success Unless the teacher 
insists upon accurate work from the begin- 
ning. habits of carefulness are formed which 
are liable to affect the pupil all through 
his school life Most errors result from hasty 
and careless observation, hence, the pupil 
should be led to observe carefully and to 
form definite and accurate conclusions By 
continual persistence in this method, the habit 
of accuracy will be established. 

(7) Gaining facility In arithmetical opera* 
tlons. As fast as the pupils obtain accurate 
Ideas, they should be drilled In the use of 
these until they acquire facility. This can be 
accomplished by devoting a portion of the 
number period each day to review drills 

(S) Memorizing the facts of nnmber. As 
fast as the facts of number are understood, 
they should be learned These facts of elemen- 
tary number are comparatively few There 
are only forty-five In addition and sixty-four 
In multiplication When these are learned. 


they carry with them the primary facts of 
subtraction and division, and all should be 
mastered by the time the child has completed 
his third year in schooL 

Intermediate and Grammar Grades. In 
the intermediate grades the work in number 
usnally passes to the work in arithmetic 
This is different in degree, hut not m kind 
The test-book is usually introduced into the 
fourth grade, and unless the pupils hare 
been prepared for this m the preceding grade 
the teacher should devote the first few lessons 
to such renew as may he necessary to intro- 
duce the class to the book. The same methods 
employed m the primary grades should he 
contmued and he extended as the needs of 
the class demand. Objects should he used 
whenever they are necessary to give the pupils 
a clear idea of the process under considera- 
tion. 

In addition to the work in fundamental 
operations, the pnpils of the fourth grade 
should acquire a clear idea of the common 
fractions in most general use The pnmaiy 
idea of fractions should he obtained in the 
preceding grades^ but here this idea should 
be elaborated and extended until the pupils 
are able to add and subtract fracbons of dif- 
ferent denominations as far as twentieths^ by 
reducing them to equivalent fractions hav- 
ing the same denominator The principles 
of the reduction of fractions can easily he 
learned by the use of drawings or paper, 
which can be folded to represent the neces- 
sary divisions 

Teachers oftmi err in not making a dis- 
tinction between an equal part of an object 
and one of a group of objects of the same 
sort, as using one of four apples to repre- 
sent i. The difference between one of four 
apples and one-fourth of an apple should be 
apparent, but when one illustration is used 
for the other, it often leads to a confusion 
of ideas The teacher should also see that 
the pupil has a correct idea of the umt value 
of his result. Failure to do this often leads 
to ridiculous conclusions For instance, the 
division of f by i gives a quotient of li, but 
when questioned as to what the represents, 
the pupil IS very likely to have the idea that 
the number represents li units or wholes 

Many practical problems should he given 
in these grades In difS.culiy they should he 
kept within the capacity of the pnpils, and 
they dbonld deal with the affairs of daily oc- 
currence Common weights and measures, 
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the nse of decimals as applied to money and 
the simple computations found m stores 
should be thoroughly taught m the fourth 
grade These problems should constitute a 
part of the seat work and a part of the reci- 
tation work The seat work should he done 
with care and supervised by the teacher, 
otherwise pupils will fall mto the very in- 
jurious habits of listlessness and inaccuracy 
When this occurs the seat work is of little or 
no benefit 

Denominate numbers, as far as they are m 
common use, should he taught m the mter- 
mediate grades This should he done by the 
use of common weights and measures and 
their application to such problems os occur 
in actual business After these measures 
have been learned by use, their tables can be 
memorized Pupils should also be taught, 
in connection with this work, to write re- 
ceipts and promissory notes and to moke 
out bills of items bought and sold In the 
higher grades the operations in percentage, 
including profit and loss, interest and dis- 
count should receive special attention, but 
the books used m these grades usually give 
such explanations as to render the discus- 
sion of special methods unnecessary See 
AniTHilETIC 

NUMBEBINGl MAOEINE, a machine for 
impressing consecutive numbers on account 
hooks, coupons, railway tickets, bank notes 
and other forms of commercial papers One 
of the principal forms consists of a senes of 
disTrs or wheels, each numbered to ten on its 
circumference All are mounted on one 
axle, upon which they turn freriy, acting 
upon one another in senal order The first 
wheel of the senes, containing the units, is 
moved one figure by each stroke or move- 
ment, and when the units are exhausted, the 
tens come automatically info action and act 
with the units, so that for every ten units 
marked off, one ten is marked off When the 
disk of tens has moved ten times, the hundred 
disk moves once Often there are wheels 
representing thousands and even ten-thou- 
sands 

NUMBEBS, Book op, the fourth of the 
hooks of the Pentateuch, containing a rec- 
ord of the numbering of the Israelites, hence 
its name It gives a narrative of the joumey- 
ings of the Israelites from the time of their 
leaving Sinai to their arrival at the plams 
of Moah, besides parts of the Mosaic law, 
Formerly the authorship was attributed to 


Moses, but modem scholars assert that the 
hook is made up of several parts, eadi of 
which had a separate author 
NTJIUD'IA, an ancient country of north- 
ern Africa, corresponding roughly to modem 
Algeria. It was divided among various 
tribes, hut after the Second Punic War it 
was united under Massinissa, and several of 
its rulers became noted in Koman history 
3 ji 46 B c it became a Koman provmce, and 
at the division of the Koman Empire it be- 
came a port of the Western Empire 
NUMISldATICS, the science which treats 
of coins and medals with reference to their 
artistic, histoncal and economic value Pres- 
ent-day usage restricts the term com to a 
piece of money, usually of metal, and the 
term medal to a small ornamental metal disk 
made m honor of some person or event The 
side of a com bearing a bead, bust, figure 
or national emblem is called the obverscj 
the opposite side, the reverse The legend is 
pnnting around the border, while the m- 
scnption IS the writing m the middle part, 
or field The space beneath the design, 
usually occupied by the date, is the exergue 
In mmtmg, corns are either cast or struck; 
when cast they are made by pouring molten 
metal into molds, when stnick, by exerting 
upon them sufficient pressure with a die to 
unpress a design The metals most general- 
ly employed m making corns are gold, silver, 
nickel, copper and bronze 
The first corns were probably made in 
Asia, the oldest m existence are Greek, of 
the ^ih century B o In ancient, as in 
modem tunes, the corns of kmgdoms and 
empires bore the portrait of the reigning 
prince, those of free states some character- 
istic or symbol device On Egyptian corns 
are pictured the ibis, isstrum, crocodile, on 
African, the elephant, on Arabian, the camel 
Some of these corns were oval ui shape, hut 
most of them were curcnlar The most beau- 
tiful corns ever made are those of the fourth 
century {b C ) in Greece, these are the work 
of some of the greatest of Greek sculptors 
Ancient coins are not dated, but the numis- 
matist IS able, by reference to the design 
to determine with accuracy the period and 
country to which an antique com belongs 
The earliest corns of the Amencan colonies 
were made in Massachusetts in 1652 , in 1662 
the famous ^^pine tree shiUmgs” were first 
minted there The mint of the United States 
was established at Philadelphia in 1792 
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KrJM.'lkLUUTE (Latin ntcmmus, meaning 
money j Greek, hihos, meaning stone) f a com- 
mon name given to fossils (see FoRA^gyir- 
£ra) liaving somewhat the appearance of 
money. The shell has no apparent opening, 
and internally it contains a spiral cavity, 
divided by partitions mto numerous cham- 
bers, communicating with one another by 
means of small openings Kummuhtes vary 
in size from less than one<eighth of an inch 
to one and one-half mches or more m diam- 
eter They occupy an important place m 
geology, on account of the prodigious ex- 
tent to which they are accumulated in the 
lower Terfaary strata They occur so abun- 
dantly m some parts of the Eocene forma- 
tion, that the name of mimmuhtic limestone 
15 given to certain of the strata. This senes, 
characteristic of the Old TTorld, often at- 
tains a thickness of many thousand feet and 
extends from the westeni shores of Europe 
and Afnca through Asia to Eastern China. 
The pyramids of Egypt are constructed of 
a stone largely composed of nummulites 

NUN, m the Homan Cathohc Church a 
woman who retires from the world, joins a 
sisterhood, takes upon herself the vow of 
cehbaey and other vows reqmred by the dis- 
cipline of her convent and consecrates her- 
self to a life of religions devotion The 
first nnnnery is said to have been that 
founded by a sister of Saint Anthony, about 
A. D 250, and the first m England was 
founded at Folkstone, by Eadbald, king of 
Kent, m 630 At present the number of 
nuns is largely m excess of that of monks 

NUNCIO, mm'she o, an ambassador of the 
first rank (not a cardinal) representmg the 
Pope at the conrt of a sovereign. A papal 
ambassador of the first rank, who is at the 
same time a cardinal, is called a legate The 
title of tntemuncio is given to an ambassador 
of inferior rank, who represents the Pope at 
minor courts Formerly the papal nuncios 
exercised the supreme spiritual jurisdiction 
in their respective districts, hut now in a 
Catholic kingdom or state which holds itself 
independent of the court of Home in matters 
of state discipline, the nuncio is simply an 
ambassador 

NUHEMBEBG, fit/ rem hurg ( German 
Nurnberg)y GEmrAyr, a city of Bavaria, 
situated on the Pegnitz River, ninety-five 
miles north of Munich It is surrounded by 
well-preserved ancient walls, with numerous 
massive towers and gateways, and the whole 


is enclosed by a dry moat The Pegnitz, 
traversing the city from east to west, divides 
it mto two nearly equal parts, which com- 
municate by numerous bndges. Nuremberg 
contams a large market place and a num- 
ber of mtereshng buildings, among which 
are the Church of Samt Lawrence, the Church 
of Samt Sebaldus and the medieval imperial 
castle, the Kaiserhurg The general appear- 
ance of the place is distmctly medieval, and 
it IS one of the quamtest cihes of Europe. 

Nuremberg has extensive breweries and 
produces, also, large quantities of toys, fancy 
articles m metal, carved wood and ivoiy, as 
well as chemicals, clocks, watches, cigars, lead 
pencils and Diesel engines The city is 
celebrated for the invention of watches m 
the fifteenth century. Nuremberg was an 
mdependent imperial town down to 1806 It 
was one of the first of the imperial towns to 
cast its lot for the Heformataon, and it suf- 
fered extensively durmg the Thirty Years’ 
'W'ar, when Gustavus Adolphus was besieged 
there by 'Wallenstein. Before the discovery 
of the water passage to India, Nuremberg 
was the great mart for the produce of the 
East co ming from Italy and gomg to the 
north Its trade, though it has declined 
somewhat, is still important. Population, 
1933, 410,440 

NURSE, a person who takes care of the 
sick, infirm or disabled, or of babies and 
small children The nursing field belongs m 
the mam to women What is known as the 
professional nurse is a woman with special 
hospital trainmg, who on completion of a 
prescribed course is granted a certificate, or 
diploma, that gives her a definite professional 
standmg Tramed nurses are a part of the 
staff of every hospital, and they are also 
found in orphanages and other benevolent 
institutions Some engage m nursmg in 
homes, and others are connected with social 
settlements or with visiting nurses’ associa- 
tions, for service among the poor. Tramed 
nurses are becoming a part of the pubhc 
school system m large cities, and many heads 
of industrial establishments who employ ^ 
large numbers of workers also find them 
mdispensable During the World War thou- 
sands of women served in military hospitals 
in camps and in the cities, under the an^ices 
of the Red Cross Somety. The heroism of 
Uiese women and thar devotion to duty foim 
an mspuing chapter in the story of that 
great struggle. 
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TheNurse's Training Every modem hos- 
pital includes in its activities a course in 
nursing The courses vary from two to three 
years The first penod of training, lastmg 
from three to six months, is a penod of pro- 
bation, it IS a good test of the candidate’s 
aptitude for the work and her senousness m 
taking it up If she is nndeterred by these 
months of hard and disagreeable duties, 
fatiguing routine and what may sometunes 
seem to be petty tyranny, she has m all 
probability the necessary qualifications 
At the end of the probation penod the 
prospective nurse has learned to make her- 
self useful m the wards, gamed elementary 
knowledge of medicines and how to mix 
them, and has become expenenced m making 
surgical supplies. As a pupil nurse she ac- 
quires practical expenence in nursing, learns 
how to assist in operations and covers cer- 
tain presenbed courses m anatomy and phys- 
iology, bactenology, dietetics, massage, 
bandagmg, etc Each day is definitdy 
marked off into penods of work, study, rest 
and recreation and pupils are expected to 
obey rules implicitly 

Graduate nurses who contmue m hospital 
work do not as a rule receive Jaige salaries, 
hut their remuneration is almost clear gam 
because lodgmg, meals, laundry and medical 
service are furnished free Ambitions wom- 
en work up to good positions as head 
nurses or superintendents of trammg schools 
Private nurses command $50 to $60 a 
we^ or more, hut they are not always assured 
of regular work Whatever Ime of work she 
takes up, the nurse must he wiUmg to think 
of others before she considers herself, and to 
carry on her work of mercy and healing with 
poise and cheerfulness See HosprEAU 
NUESTSET, in agriculture, a tract of land 
devoted to raising dimbs or trees for sale 
In its broadest sense the term includes the 
culture of herbs and plants, as well as trees 
and shrubs, hut m America the meaning is 
restricted as above Ornamental tre^ and 
shrubs are extensively cultivated in the 
western part of JTew T^ort state, m the vi- 
cmity of Rochester However, m the Hmted 
States by far the largest part of the nursery 
husmess is confined to the growmg of apple 
trees Most of these trees are grown by 
graftmg the scions mto native stock (see 
Grattutg). Many large nurseries specialize 
m the propagation of shade-trees for lawns 
and parks 


NTTBSEBT EH7MES See Mother 
Goose 

HUT, a hard, one-seeded fruit, containing 
an oily meat enclosed in a shell Although 
it IS not, stnetiy speakmg, a nut, the peanut 
IS commercially treated as such The most 
common varieties of nuts are the hazelnut, 
the chestnut^ the English walnut, the hickory 
nut, the pecan and the Brazil nut The 
Brazil nut and the cocoanut are products of 
tropical climates Almonds, English wal- 
nuts, chestnuts and pecans are grown suc- 
cessfully m Calif orma and m some other 
parts of the Umted States The walnut crop 
and the almond crop of California are both 
valuable, also the pecan crop of several 
Southern states Huts are valuable for food, 
smee they contain suitable proportions of 
fat and other nutritive matter When eaten 
in connection with other food, they are found 
to be digestible and healthful, and they are 
now extensively used m the manufacture of 
‘^prepared foods” 

Related Artlcleii Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Almond Chestnut Peanut 

Betel Cocoanut Pecan 

Brazil Kut Hazel Pistachio 

Bu ttern ut Hickory "Walnut 

NOTATION, in astronomy, a small, sub- 
ordinate, vibratory motion of the earth’s 
axis, by virtue of which, if it subsisted 
alone;, the pole would desenbe among the 
stars, in a penod of ahont nineteen years, 
a nminte ellipse, having its longer axis di- 
rected toward the pole of the ediphc, and 
the shorter at right angles to it The con- 
sequence of this real motion of the pole is an 
apparent approach and recession of all the 
stars in the heavens to the pole in the same 
penod, and the same cause will give nse 
to a »Tnft11 alternate advance and recession of 
the equinoctial points, by which, m fhe same 
penod, both the decimations and the nght 
ascensions of the stars will he also alternate- 
ly increased or diminished This nutation, 
howevm*, is comhmed with another motion, 
namely, the precession of the equinoxes 
(which see), and m virtue of the two mo- 
rons, the path which the pole desenbes is 
neither an ellipse nor a circle, but a gently 
undulating ring, and each of these undula- 
tions constitutes a nutation of the earth’s 
axis Both these motions and their com- 
bined effect anse from the action of the sun 
and moon upon the earth 

NUT’OBAOEBE, a bird common m tbe 
mountains of central Europe and sometimes 
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seen in England, so called because of its 
habit of cracking the seeds of vanous fir 
trees (its principal food) by holding the 



NUTCRACKER 


cones in its cla'i^s and hammering upon the>a 
with its bill The bird belongs to the crow 
family, and is about the size of a jackdaw 
NUT'HATCH, the common name of sev- 
eral very active little birds, that are 
common in most parts of North America 
and Europe They are usually of shy 
and solitary habits, frequenting the woods 
and feeding chiefiy on insects, which they 
find in the crevices of the bark of trees 



NUTHATCH 


Tb^ are usually seen head downward, work- 
ing around the trunk of the tree, peering 
sharply into the crevices and steadily calling 
out their rough cries — ^nasal notes which 
seem altogether too loud for such small birds 
The white-breasted nuthatdi of the United 
States is of a slatish-gray color, with brown- 
ish lower parts, white throat and a white Ime 
over its eye 

NUTMHU, the kernel of the seed of an 
evergreen tree growing principally in the 
islands of the East Indies, used commercial- 
ly as a spice The fruit is pear-shaped and 
about two inches in diameter When thor- 


oughly npe it splits open to two nearly equal 
longitudinal sections, presenting to view 
the nut or seed, surrounded by a crimson 
jacket, the mace of commerce When the 
thin hard shell of the nut is taken o£E, the 
wrinkled, oval kernel is exposed, this is the 
nutmeg of commercial value 
The nutmeg tree has been introduced into 



NUTMEG 

a, fruit burstins: open , 1), the same, with one 
^alve removed, showing the seed, c, section 
of seed, d, seed with the covering removed 

Sumatra, India. Brazil and the West Indies 
It reaches a height of twenty or thirty feet, 
and produces numerous branches The color 
of the bark is a reddish-brown, that of the 
young branches, a bright green The nut- 
meg IS aromatic, is pleasmg to the taste and 
smell and is much used m cookery It yields, 
by distillation with water, a transparent oil, 
called oil of mace or oil of nutmeg 

NUTRITION, nu insJi'tm The human 
body may be compared to a machine that is 
contmuously at work and that must daily 
he supplied with fuel to keep it going Un- 
like the lifeless machine, however, the body 
has forces within it that keep it m repair 
and make possible a rebuilding of parts worn 
out Tbe process by which the human ma- 
chine assimilates food, makes use of oxygen, 
builds up tissues and utilizes energy m do- 
ing work IS summed up in the term nutn- 
tton Many different materials are needed 
for carrying on this process, and the person 
who wishes to be well nourished must know 
what are the essential substances 

Reinfed ArfletcM In the article Bomestic 
Science the reader will find a complete dis- 
cussion of this subject under the subhead 
"What the Body Needs ” For other informa- 
tion. consult the following titles 

Food Digestion 

Diet Vltamines 

NUX VOMIOA, the fruit of a species of 
strychnos, which is found m vanous parts 
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o£ the East Indies It is about the size and 
shape of a small orange and has a very 
bitter, acnd taste It is a vinilent poison, 



NtFX VOMICA 

and from it is prepared an extremely poison- 
ous drug Sec SxRTcns’nrE 
NYASSA, nt a^sa, a large lake in South- 
eastern Afneo, southeast of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. It IS about 340 miles long and 
forty miles vnde, and has an area of 14,- 
200 square miles The surface is over 1,500 
feet above the sea level, the Tvater is pure 
and abounds in fish The lake is drained 


southward by the Shire River, a tributary 
of the Zambezi Lake Nyassa was discovered 
m 1859 by Livingstone There are mission- 
ary stations and tradmg stations on the 
shores, and a road has been constructed be- 
tween Kyassa and Tanganyika 
NYE, Edgar Wilson (1850-1896), an 
American humorist, better known as Bill 
Nye He became famous as a humorous lec- 
turer, writer, and story-teller BiU Nye and 
the Boomerang, Forty Liars and Other Lies 
and Chestnuts are the titles of some of his 
volumes, full of puns and witticisms He 
wrote also A ^omte Sistory of the United 
States and A Chtest at the Ludlow, a collec- 
tion of humorous sketches and stones Mr 
N>e was bom m Shirley, Maine, spent his 
childhood in Wisconsin, was admitted to the 
bar in Wyommg, settled finally m New York 
and died near Asheville, N C 
NYMPHS, mmfs, in mythology, a class of 
numerous inferior divmities, imagmed as 
beautiful maidens, not immortal but always 
3 oung, who were considered as tutelary 
spmts, not only of certain localities, but 
also of certain races and families They 
occur usually in connection with some other 
divinity of higher rank They were believed 
to be possessed of the gift of prophecy and 
of poetical inspiration Those who presided 
over rivers, brooks and springs were called 
Naiads, broodmg over the mountams were 
the Oreads The Dryads and Damadryads 
lived in woods and trees, the Nereids in the 
sea 




0, the fifteenth letter and fourth vowel ui 
the English alphabet. In form, the letter is 
denved through the Greek and Latin from the 
Phoenician, its pictograph having been, prob- 
ably, an eye In English, o represents two 
mam sounds — ^tlie ''long o'^ sound, m note, 
go, and the "short o" sound, m not, got. Be- 
sides these, it has several other sounds — the 
oo sound in move, the shortened sound cor- 
responding to this, as m wolf, and the short 
V sound, in tove It is also a common ele- 
ment in diagraphs, as oo, oa, ou 

OAEXf, See Hawah. 

OAK, Oke, a group of hardwood trees 
widely distributed throughout the north tem- 
perate zone The oaks differ from other 
trees in their fruit, or acorn, a rounded nut 


mg tops, and tliey not only add much to the 
beauty of the landscape, but they arc of great 
importance commercially Oak lumber is 
used in finishing interiors, m the manufac- 
ture of furniture, in shipbuilding, in making 
frames for mncbmeiy and carriages and in 
basketry, especially in the manufacture of 
baskets for packing fruit and "vegetables 
Tlio bark, winch vanes from dark gray to 
almost black, is \aluablo for tanning. 

Oak loaves are much used in decorative 
designs As may- be seen in tho illustration, 
some oaks bear leaves with deeplj’-notchcd 
margins, but Hioso of the live oak, willow oak 
and a few other species arc smooth-edged 
The live oak of America and the ilex of 
Europe arc evergreens Tlie small, incon- 



o. Bur oak 


OAK lyBAVES 

b Live oak c Willow oak d White oak. 


enclosed at the inner end by a woody cup. 
Ifo other trees hear acorns An oak is a 
noble tree, weiU deservmg the title, "mon- 
arch of the woods” All hut a very few 
species have large trunks with wxdely-branch- 


spicnous flowers of these trees appear in 
catkins 

Kinds of Oaks. The most common spemes 
m North Amenca are the white oak, the red 

oak, the bur oak and the live oak TOie white 
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oak 18 found from Lake 'Winnipeg, m Canada, 
to the Gulf of klesico It is a large tree, 
TTith a stout trunk, and when growing in open 
spaces it has large, spreading branches The 
wood is tough and hard and of a reddi^^ 
brown color and is extensively used for 
numerons purposes where strong wood is 
required The red oak nvals the white oak m 
siza When the leaves appear in the spring 
they are pmk, and in the autumn they change 
to a deep purple. It is from this character- 
istic that the tree takes its name It is found 
in about the same locahtics as the white oak, 
and its timber is of equal value. 

The bur oat is a small species, character- 
ized by its rough bark, irregular branches 
and dark-colored, coarse-grained wood The 
tree is of but little value except for fuel 
The live oak is found in the Southern states 
and along the Atlantic coast as far north as 
Yirgmia It often grows to a large size and 
has oval, dark green leaves, which remam on 
the tree through the year. It is a valuable 
timber tree Among the foreign species the 
British oak in England and in the forests of 
other European countries closely resembles 
the white oak, Cork oak, common to Spam 
and Portugal, is valuable for its bark, which 
is the source of cork (see Cork). 

OAELAIH), Calif, the county seat of 
Alameda County, is situated on the conti- 
nental side of Snn Francisco Baj, sis miles 
from San Francisco It is the western ter- 
mmmns of the Southern PaciBc, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, the "W^estem Pacific and 
the Sacramento Northern railroads Electric 
Imcs and ferry boats connect the cit> with 
San Francisco Three airports are adjacent 
to Oakland The San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge represents a gigantic engmeenng 
project of utmost ^alue to both cibes 

The manufactories turn out about 2,500 
different products, including canned goods, 
petroleum products, engines, castings and 
electrical goods Four large shipbuildmg 
plants ha\c been erected Raismg flowers 
for commercial purposes has readied an an- 
nual value of over $15,000,000 

The pnncipal institutions and buildings are 
Mills College for 'Women, Saint Mary’s Col- 
lege, two museums, the library, containing 
about 150,000 volumes, about 30 hospitals, 
190 churches, the municipal auditorium, and 
the art gallery The 46 parks cover 473 
acres 

The first modem settlement on the site of 


Oakland was made in 1851 A steamboat soon 
put in operation led to the building of houses 
and a suburban residence town sprang up for 
the convenience of San Francisco business 
men Oakland College School was established 
in 1853 by Henry Durant, out of this grew 
the Unl^ ersity of Califorma The city 
charter was granted m 1854 The first rail- 
road terminal was arranged for m 186S 
Population, 1920, 216,361, 1930, 284,063 

OAKUM, the mass of hempen 

fibers produced by untwishng the strands 
of old tarred or untarred rope and by pulling 
apart the loose fibers into a mass It is used 
for calking the seams of ships, stopping 
leaks, and as a filler between loosewom slabs 
of city pavements Untarred oakum is usu- 
ally called uhtte oakum, 

OASIS, oa'sis, a fertile spot m a desert 
region It may be merely a spring of water 
with a few palm trees growing about it, or, 
as is frequently the case, a tract laige enough 
to support a million people Usually the soil 
of deserts needs only water to make it fertile, 
and where this occurs there sprmgs up an 
oasis In some of the larger deserts the hills 
are of sufficient deration to intercept ram- 
fa eanng clouds, in which cose the slopes be- 
come clothed with \ erdure, and the moisture, 
percolating through them, finds its way out 
in some i alley, where it takes the form of a 
lake, spring or small stream. 

OATH, a legal term for a swoin statement 
made before an authorized ofilcer. Persons 
taking an oath solemnly swear that certom 
things are true, or they pledge themselves to 
make truthful statements 'Witnesses in 
court, for example, swear that they will tell 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth Breaking of this pledge, called 
the judicial oath, is a form of perjury. Oaths 
are also required of persons submitting affi- 
davits Members of religious sects which 
take hferally the Bible a^onition, ^'Swear 
not,” permitted, m legal matters, to make 
a solemn aj^rmation in lieu of takmg on oath 
Such a dedaxation is, however, legally 
binding 

What IS called the exirajudiciat oath is a 
solemn pledge mode privately, the violation 
of which is attended by no legal proceedings 
Onds conscience is the ^ BQch a 
Eizamples are pledges to abstain from hquor, 
tobacco and profamty Officials sworn into 
pnbho office take oaths, pledging themsdves 
to perform tbdr dnbes faithfully, and there 
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IS also the military oath required of men 
enlisting for service in the army. See Pee- 
jurt; Affidavit 

OATS, one of the most important fodder 
crops cultivated, especially valnahle as a 
gram for horses. Oats is also used exten- 
sively in makmg cereal foods for the table, 
notably oatmeal and rolled oats Such prep- 
arations are excellent breakfast foods for 
cold weather, because the grain of which 
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The fl^rures represent millions of bushels per 
year for an. averag-e period of five years 

they are made is a good heat producer Oat- 
meal and similar preparations are especially 
recommended for children 
The gram belongs, with wheat, rye, barley 
and other cereals, to the grass family The 
cultivated species are divided mto numerous 
varieties, distmguished from one another by 
color, size, form of seeds, quality of straw, 
penod of ripening, adaptation to particular 
soils and climate and other charaotensbcs 
Seeds are sown m drills or broadcast, from 
two to three bushels per acre being used 
Spring IS the best tune for sowing m northern 
latitudes, but m southern regions good winter 
crops are obtamed 
from fall sowings 
The gram thrives 
especially well in a 
cool, moist elimate, 
and while it is 
widely distributed 
and hardy, it can- 
not be successfully 
cultivated in hof^ 
and regions 

The yield from 
oats varies from 
twenty bushels to eighty bushels per acre, 
accordmg to soil and climatic conditions In 
the Up>ted States the average is about twenty- 


seven bushels to the acre, m Great Bntain, 
about forty The annual crop of the fonner 
country, about 1,300,000,000 bushels, is the 
largest m the world The weight per bushel 
vanes from thirty to forty-five pounds, and 
the meal product is about half the weight 
of the oats Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Ohio are the largest producers, 
but oats are raised in nearly all the states 
Canada’s average annual production is about 
500,000,000 bushels^ The wild oat, a native 
of North Africa, is supposed to be the 
onginal of all the species 

OBELISE, oVehshy a four-sided shaft, 
tapenng toward the top and usually termi- 
nating in a pyramid. The distmguishing 
characteristie of the obelisk is its extreme 
slenderness as compared with its height Be- 
cause of this, some of the tallest and most 
tapenng are called needles The first obe- 
lisks were made by the ancient Egyptians, 
who erected hundreds of them in honor of 
their sun god The Egyptian obelisks were 
all cut from a solid block of gramte, polished 
and mscribed with hieroglyphics These 
hieroglyphics, which m many cases recorded 
the exploits of the kmg, were made before 
the shaft was erected 

Obehsks were frequently erected in pairs 
at the entrances to temples Two famous 
examples are Cleopatra’s Needles, erected at 
Hehopolis by Thothmes III, about 1500 b o 
One of these obelisks now belongs to the Brit- 
ish government and stands on the Thames 
Embankment, the other, owned by the 
United States, stands m Central Park, New 
York City. Both were gifts from the khedive 
of Egypt. The latter is almost sixty-nine 
feet high, is seven feet, seven mcbes square 
at the base, and weighs 200 tons In the 
Place de la Concord, Pans, stands one of 
the pair of obelisks erected before the tem- 
ple at Luxor, and in front of the Church of 
Saint John Lateran, Borne, is a shaft 104 
feet high, which ongmally stood at Hehop- 
olis The finest obelisks still remam in 
Egypt 

OBEBAMMEBGAIJ, ohurahm'mtirgovj, a 
village m Upper Bavana, celebrated for the 
peifonnance, every ten years, of the passion 
play of Chnsf s crucifixion and ascension See 
Passion Plat 

O'BEBLIN COLLEGE, a coeducational in- 
stitution, founded at Oberhn, Ohio, m 1833 
It was named for Jean Eredenc Oberlin 
(1740-1826), a Lutheran pastor who spent a 
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lifetime in educational irork in Alsace-Loi- 
zaine Tbe college was one of the first Amer- 
ican schools to open its doors to women, m 
1841 it awarded the first degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts behered to have been granted to a 
woman in America. Almost from the begin- 
ning colored students were admitted Reg- 
ular college sessions were first held m 1834; 
in 1835 the school of theology was added, and 
in 1867 the Conservatory of Music The 
student enrollment is about 1,750, and there 
are about 185 members on the faculty The 
college has a hbrary of over 230,000 volumes 

OMSITY, Q he^i U, a term used to signify 
excessive weight, caused by too g^reat an ac- 
cumulation of fat m the human body Obesity 
may or may not be a disease, it is not so 
considered unless it interferes with circu- 
lation, digestion or other vital functions, and 
so impairs the health Obese persons m good 
health usually object to this condition be- 
cause it interferes with their comfort or 
makes them conspicuous It is the natural 
thmg for healthy persons to grow heavier ns 
middle life approaches, and they should there- 
fore modify* their habits if the tendency is 
too pronounced Overeating, lack of exercise 
and heavy drinking are common causes of 
obesify, but overeating is probably the cause 
affecting the greatest number of people Pat- 
ent preparations warranted to reduce fat are 
useless The thing to do is to modify the 
diet Pat people must be wary of fats, sugars 
and starches, for these are the foods that 
cause the S3:5tem to accumulate fat. 

Related Articles Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 
Calorlo Domestic Science 

Carbohydrate Food 

Diet Staren 

Digestion Sugar 

OBI, o'he, or OB, the westernmost of the 
large nvexs of Siberia It rises in the Altai 
Mountains, flows northwest, then north 
through the governments or provinces of 
Tomsk and Tobolsk, and after a course of 
about 2,500 miles pours into the Arctic 
Ocean through an estuary, the Gulf of Obi 
Its chief tnbutanes are tho Irtysh, the 
Tchulim and the Tom, and the most impor- 
tant towns on its banks are Barnaul, Eloly- 
van, Narym, Surgut and Obdorsk. 

OBOE, o'fio, one of the most important of 
orchestral mstruments It is made of wood, 
usually boxwood, ebony or rosewood, and 
IB in three parts, or joints, formmg a taper- 
ing tube about twenty-one inches long, in 


this is enclosed a smaller brass tube, which 
widens into a hell-shaped opening at one 
end and terminates m a double-reed mouth- 
piece at the other In the upper and middle 
sections there are holes, which the player 
opens and stops with his fingers to produce 
the notes The oboe notes are among the most 
beautiful heard m an orchestra, and th^ 
have a wide range 

OBSERVATORY, oh svrv'a toh n, abmld- 
ing devoted to the observation of natural 
phenomena, such as the movements of the 
planets, the nature of magnetic forces and 
weather conditions The astronomical oh- 
servatoiy is the one of most general interest 
The first European observatory was built at 
Nurembeig by Bernhard Walther m 1472, 
and this was followed m the sixteenth centurj' 
by Tyebo Brahe’s famous obsenatory on the 
island of Hveen, near Copenhagen, while 
another was erected by the Landgrave of 
Hesse at Cassel, in 1561 

The most noted Amenean observatories are 
the Terkes observatozy, Wilhams Bay, Wis , 
with a 40-inch refracting telescope, the Lick 
observatory, Mt Hamilton, Cal , the Car- 
negie Institution observatory, Mt IVilson, 
Cal , with a 100-inch reflecting telescope, 
the Lowell observatory, Flagstaff, Anz , the 
Harvard observatories, at Cambridge, Mass, 
and Arequipn, Peru, the Astrophysical ob- 
servatory, Wasbrngton, DC, the Donunion 
observatory, Victona, B C 

The chief function of the observatories m 
connection with universities is that of teach- 
ing, bnt many valuable observations have 
been made The national observatories, of 
which Greenwich Royal Observatory, Eng- 
land, the Canadian Dominion Observatory, 
at Ottawa, and the Naval Ohservatoiy, I7ash- 
ington, D C , are good examples, are devoted 
entirely to the study of astronomical subjects 
and their appheation to governmental affairs 

The observatory building must be con- 
structed in a very stable manner, and all the 
instruments must be kept free from motion, 
in order to permit the delicate observations 
that are necessary Accordingly, foundations 
separate from the rest of the building are 
erected, and the instruments are placed on 
these so that th^ are entirdy out of con- 
tact with the walls The chi^ mstruments 
used m the observatory are the telescope, 
which may he m either of two forms; the 
transit mstrument, and the sidereal and the 
solar clocks 
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Related Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 
Astronomy Telescope 

Lick Observatory Weather Bureau 

Naval Observatory Zerkes Observatory 

OBSID'IANi a volcanic glass, given its 
hard, glassy appearance by sadden cooling 
It consists of silicate of alumina, with iron 
and lime or potash or soda, according to the 
species of feldspar present, and is usually 
very dark gray or black The ancient Mex- 
icans and Peruvians made arrowheads, spear- 
heads, knives, mirrors and ornaments of it 
The largest Imown mass of obsidian is Ob- 
sidian Cliff, m Yellowstona National Park 

OGABINA, oh a re'naTi, a musical wind in- 
strument made of clay and shaped like a 
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top With a spoutlike projection at one side 
which contains the mouthpiece It is classed 
with musical toys and freaks 

OCEAN CABLE. See Cablb, Subkabinb 
OCEAN CUBBENTS, streams of water, or 
drifts, flowing regularly through the sea 
According to their position currents are clas- 


sifled as deep sea currents, surface currents 
and drift currents, and according to their 
temperature as warm and cold Marme cur- 
rents are very numerous, and taken together 
they constitute an oceanic circulation which 
secures a complete interchange of waters m 
each of the great branches of the ocean The 
formation and character of these currents 
are the result of many different forces — such 
as variations of water temperature, wmds, 
tides, rotation of the earth and irregularities 
of shores Water contracts as it cools imtil 
it reaches the temperature of 39 ° F Because 
of this, water m the polar regions is heavier 
than that in the equatorial regions This 
heavy cold water tends to settle to the bottom 
of the ocean and the contmuous settling 
forces the water below to move forward 
Thus there is developed a deep sea current 
m each of the oceans, moving slowly from the 
polar to the equatorial regions As these 
currents move to the warmer regions they be- 
come warmer and gradually nse, coming to 
the surface within the tropics Surface cur- 
rents counter to these flow from the tropics 
towards the poles These are currents of 
warm water The best illustiation of them 
IS the Gulf Stieam in the North Atlantic 
and the Kuro Siwo, or Japan Current, of 
the North Pacific 

Were it not for the rotation of the earth 
these currents would take a due north and 



THE PRINCIPAL CURRENTS 
stream 4— Benguela Current 7 — California Current, 

rfirrent 5— Brazilian Current 8— Peruvian Current 

a^auttorlal Current 6— Japin Stream 9;-MonBOon Current 

a— Equatorial '-j'J^UJ^amblque Current 11— Australian Current 
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south course, except where their direction 
was changed by coming in contact with is- 
lands or other ohstmctions in the bed of the 
ocean^ hut because of the rotation the cur- 
rents moving from the equatonal towards the 
polar regions are deflected eastward and those 
moving in the contrary direction are de- 
flected westward For this reason warm cur- 
rents usually strike the western coasts of the 
continents and cold currents the eastern The 
effect of these currents upon climate is seen 
in comparing the climatic conditions of places 
in the same latitude on the Atlantic coasts 
of the United States and Europe The cli- 
mate of the British Isles is mild because of the 
influence of the Gulf Stream, labrador, m 
the same latitude, has a severe donate be- 
cause it 15 affected by a cold current from the 
north 

In the equatorial regions surface currents 
flow westward When these currents strike 
the eastern coasts of the continents, they di- 
vide, a portion going northward and a portion 
southward, so that in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific oceans there are practically two sys- 
tems of currents, those in the North and 
South Atlantic and those m the North and 
South Pacific Because of the diape of the 
latter ocean, the currents in the South Pa- 
cific are less marked than those in each of 
the other localities In the center of each 
of these areas is a large tract of water in 
which there are either no currents or cur- 
rents of very low velocity In the North 
Atlantic this region is characterized by the 
gathering of large quantities of seaweed, 
and it 35 often known as the Sargasso Sea 
currents arc those broad, general move- 
ments of water in the open ocean, in which 
the water over a large area turns slowly in 
one direction They are well illustrated by 
the drift of the Antarctic Ocean northward 
and the drift in the southern part of the 
Indian Ocean 

Uplntrd Arilelrit Consult the followlnGT 
titles for additional Information 
Gulf Stream X^abrador Current 

Kutd Sl^o Saransao Sea 

OCEAN, o'shan, or SEA, the vast body of 
water which covers nearly three-fourths of 
the surface of the globe Although no portion 
of it is completely detached from the rest, 
the ocean has been theoretically divided into 
several great basins or areas, namely, the 
Pacific Ocean, which separates Asia and Aus- 
fraba from America; the Atlontao Ocean, 
which separates America from Europe and 


Africa; the Indian Ocean, which intervenes 
between Afnca and Australia, the Arctic and 
the Antarctic oceans round the North and 
South poles, respectively Between these di- 
visions no very definite limits can he drawn, 
thus it IS impossible to say where tlie Atlantic 
or the Pacific ends and the Antarctic or 
Southern Ocean begins 

There are plams, valleys, mountains and 
volcanoes on the ocean floor, but the vast bed 
of the sea is on the whole much more regu- 
lar than the earth’s laud surface, for the 
latter is constantly exposed to the forces of 
erosion. The average depth of the ocean is 
11,500 feet, and the greatest depth— near the 
island of Mindanao, m the Philippmes — is 
34,416 This IS about 5,000 feet greater 
than the height of the loftiest mountain in the 
world, Mount Everest, in. the Himalayas 
The Pacific is the deepest of the great water 
divisions 

The waters of the ocean vary as greatly in 
temperature as they do in depth The Pa- 
cific and Indian oceans are both warmer in 
low latitudes than the Atlantic, and the mean 
temperature of the equatorial oreas at the 
surface is about 815'’, the temperature of 
the North Atlantic is due to the influence of 
the Gulf Stream This high temperature ap- 
plies only to the surface water of the ocean, 
for experience shows that m both hemispheres 
and in all latitudes the water near the bottom 
of the ocean is exceedmgly cold In low lat- 
itudes, water at 32^ has been drawn from 
great depths, while m high latitudes water 
at 26 ^ has been found This is accounted for 
by the supposition that the cold water at the 
poles, by ireason of its specific gravity, sinks 
to the bottom and spreads throughout the 
ocean hasm 

The saltness of the ocean is due to the 
presence of various ingredients, chiefly com- 
mon salt, which are generally found m the 
proportion of from thirty to forty parts to 
one thousand Becent observations have 
shown that the color and transparency of the 
water of the ocean are in a large measure 
dependent on the degree of saltness In 
general, it is found that the greater the 
saltness the greater the transparency, and 
also that where the saltness is very great the 
water is of a dark bine color, that where it is 
less the water is of a bghter blue, inclining 
to green, and that in the neighborhood of 
nvers, where the saltness is reduced to a mini- 
mum, it IS of a greenish-yellow color. 
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Related Articles. Consult the following 
titles for addltlona] information 
Antarctic Ocean Gulf Stream 

Arctic Ocean and Indian Ocean 

liands Kuro Siwo 

Atlantic Ocean Labrador Current 

Geography (Wonder Ocean Currents 

Questions) Facific Ocean 

Geology (Wonder Polar Srploration 

Questions) Sargasso Sea 

OOBANIA, 0 &ke m'i a, or OOEANIOA, a 
term used by geographers to designate that 
part of the globe containing the innumerable 
islands of the Southern Pacific Although it 
has no definite bounds it may be regarded as 
including Australasia (Aus^alia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand and adjacent islands), Mela-> 
nesta (Solomon, Bismarck and other archi^ 
pelagoes east of the above group), Polynesia 
(a group east of the ISOtb mendian) and 
Micronesia (north of Polynesia) 

Excluding the great islands of Australasia, 
almost all of Oceania lies in the Tomd Zone, 
its thousands of islands and islets dot the 
Pacific from 20'* N to 23“ S While the 
Hawaiian group lies within Oceania, it is 
thousands of miles northeast from its center. 
The largest mid-ocean group, which mclude 
no large land masses, mclude the Fiji, the 
Samoans, the Solomons, New Hebndes, and 
Society Islands 

The people, all dark, are of varying stocks, 
and present sharp racial distinctions, and 
their languages differ A few are cannibals , 
most of the peoples are friendly, and many 
of them crudely imitate the ways of white 
men Life is usually easy, nature provides 
food in abundance, and work is unnecessaiy, 
except that fishing is a dignified local in- 
dustry. 

0 DELOT, o'selot, an animal of the cat 
family, found m Amenca, from Texas to 



OCELOT 

Patagonia. It is about three feet in length 
and is of a tawny or gray color on the back 
and sides, and white on the under part of 
the body. Its coat is beautifully marked 
with black spots and bars The ocelot m- 
hahits forests and lives mamly on birds and 
mice and other small animals. It is killed 
for its beautiful skin. 


OCHRE, o'fcwr, a native day contaming 
oxide of iron and varying m color from 
yellow to brown. It is widely used in the 
manufacture of a brilbant yellow pamt of 
the same name France leads the world m 
ochre production, and before the World War 
Germany was second The United States was 
third, deriving its chief supply from Georgia 

O'CON'NELL, BANiEr, (1776-1847), an 
Irish patriot and agitator, bom in Countv 
Kerry. He was educated at the Catholic 
colleges of Saint Omer and Douai, m France, 
was admitted to the Insh bar and soon be- 
came distinguished for legal skill and oratory. 
Turning his energy to polihos, he advocat^ 
Catholic emancipation and skilfully kept the 
agitation within constitubonal hues. He was 
elected to Parliament for County Clare in 
1828, but was not allowed to take his seat 
because he was a Catholic and as such could 
not take the oath required by the Test Act 
In the followmg year, however, he attained 
his tnumph, when the government of the 
Duke of Wellington granted the Cathobc 
claims He was returned to Parliament, and 
remamed a member for the rest of his life 
In 1841 be called enormous meetings through- 
out Ireland and raised a cry for the r^eal of 
the union This agitation Peel and the gov- 
ernment determined to put down They 
arrested O’Connell, obtained a conviction and 
sentenced him to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, with a large fine In a f 4w months the 
House of Lor^ reversed this judgment 
O’Connell made his last speech m Parliament 
in Apnl, 1847, and died the followmg month. 

O’CONNELL. William H (1859- ), an 
American Roman Catholic carnal, bom in 
Lowell, Mass, educated in Boston College 
and m Rome, where he was ordained in 1884 
For ten years his 
fidd of work was 
Boston and vieuaty* 

In 1896 he became 
rector of the Ameri- 
can College at Rome, 
and in 1901 was con- 
secrated bishop 
Portland. Four years 
later he was commis- 
sioned by the pope as 
ambassador to the cardinal 

mikado of Japan on O’CONNELL 

a missionary project. So successful was he 
that upon his return in 1906 he was made 
coadjutor archbishop of Boston and the 
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follo^nng year became arcbbisbop of Boston 
On November 27, 1911, Arcbbisbop O’Connell 
1705 made a cardinal 

O’CONNOR, Thomas Po^u (1848-1929), 
an Insb journalist and leader in tbe move- 
ment to secure home rule for Ireland, knora 
popularly as "Tay Pay” He Tras bom at 
Atblone, m tbe County of Roscommon, Ire- 
land, and vras educated in Atblone and at 
Queen’s College^ Galiray O’Connor entered 
journalism early in bis career, and \ras em- 
ployed on Dublin and London papers In 1880 
be entered Parliament as member for Galway, 
and became conspicuous as a member of the 
radical Insb party In 1883 he was elected 
president of the Insb National Lea^e of 
Great Bntam, and in 1835 was elected to Par- 
liament from Liverpool He founded and ed- 
ited several newspapers, including tbe <8 km- 
doy 5«n, MAP and JT, P’s Weekly 

O’Connor spent several months in tbe 
United States while Amenca was a belUger- 
ent in the "Vrorld War, being active in the 
support of the allied cause Though opposed 
at first to tbe Sum Pemers, be later endorsed 
the movement for complete Insb independ- 
ence He was a member of the House of Com- 
mons for fortj -nine j ears 

OCTA'VIA, sister to the Emperor Augus- 
tus, was tbe widow of Claudius Marcellus, 
when she was mamed, at tbe instance of her 
brother, to the tnumvir, Mark Antony An- 
tony neglected her for Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, but notwithstanding this, Octavia dis- 
played tbe most noble fidelity to Ins bouse imd 
fortunes and dev oted herself to tbe education 
of his children At length he divorced her 
and ordered her to leave his house, a com- 
mand sbe obeyed without complaint She 
died m U B 0 

OOTAVIDS, or OOTAVIANUS See Atj- 

GfUSTUS 

OCTOBER, ok toh'ber, the tenth month of 
the modem calendar, the name of which 
comes from the Latin word for etghtj which 
is oeto According to the ancient Roman 
reckoning October was tbe eighth month, but 
when Julius Caesar reformed the calendar, 
adding two months, it became the tenth The 
name, thus made inappropriate, was retained 
after several unsuccessful attempts to agr^ 
upon a new one Now, as then, October is 
one of the long months, having thirty-one 
days 

In many sections of the United States and 
Canada it is a season of bright blue skies and 


golden sunshine, and an ideal tune for long 
jaunts through the woods The trees are 
gettmg ready for the long winter sleep, and 
their leaves, having given back to the parent 
stem their stores of plant food, are celebrat- 
ing their last days of life by donning the 
most gorgeous shades of russet, red and yel- 
low Tbe October enthusiast can also tell 
of flowers that ore sbll in blossom — ^the gold- 
en rod, the fnnged gentian, 'Hlinght with 
autumn dew,” the wild aster and others The 
hop blossom is the special flower of October, 
and the opal or tourmalme its gem 
Special Days for Observance This month 
has a special place in Amenean history, for 
it was on tbe twelfth of October that Colum- 
bus first sighted an island of the West Indies, 
the outposts of the great North Amencau 
coutment. Columbus Day is a holiday m 
many cities, and is observed m schools with 
patriotic exercises Hdllowe en, the last day 
of October, is not a legal holiday, but to the 
young people it is a day of special privileges 
in the way of merry making In the article 
Hai;lowe'eu’ the reader will find suggestions 
for a program suitable for school children 
Anniversaries for Celebration The fol- 
lowing birthdays of notable people fall in 
October 

James Lawrence, October 1, 1781 
GeorEre Bancroft, October 3, 1800 
Rutherford B Hayea, October 4, 1822 
Jonathan Edwards October 5, 1703 
Str Isaac BroeJe, October 6, 1769 
Jenny Ltnd, October 6, 1820 
John White Alexander. October 7, 18B6 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, October 8, 1833 
John Hay, October 8, 1838 
Cervantes, October 9, 1547 
Winfield Scott Schley, October 9, 1839 
Benjamin West. October 10, 1738 
Jonathan Trumbull. October 12 1710 
Georse W Cable, October, 12. 1844 
Edward Blake, October 13, 1833 
William Penn, October 14 1644 
VerBll, October 15, 70 B C 
Koah Webster, October 16, 1768 
Helen Hunt Jackson October 18, 1831 
James Henry Let^h Hunt, October 19, 1784 
Christopher Wren, October 20, 1632 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, October 21, 1772 
Samuel P Smith. October 21, 1808 
Will Carleton, October 21, 1846 
Franz Llsat, October 22. 1811 
Adlal B Stevenson, October 23. 1835 
Moltke, Count von, October 26 1800 
Theodore Roosevelt, October 27, 18S8 
EeslderluB Erasmus, October 28, 1466 
Gertrude Atherton, October 30. 1858 
John Keats, October 31, 1795 
The following important events occurred 
in October* 
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Dynamiting; of new grovernment bulldlnss at 
Quebec, October 1, 1885 
John Andr6 executed as a spy, October Z, 1780 
King* Ferdinand of Bulgaria abdicated, Octo- 
ber 3, 1018 

Chinese Senate opened, October 8, 1910 
Costa KIca discovered by Columbus, October 
6, 1502 

Battle of the Thames Hiver, Canada, October S, 
1813 

Alarquis of Lome appointed Governor-General 
of Canada, October 5, 1878 
Battle of Lepanto, October 7, 1571 
Beginning of Chicago Are, October 8, 1871. 
Alaska transferred to United States by Russia, 
October 9, 1867 

Battle of Tours, October 10, 732 
Discovery of the first land in the New World 
by Columbus, October 12, 1492 
Death In battle of Sir Isaac Brock, October 13, 
1812 

Treaty of Peace signed by Russian csar and 
emperor of Japan, October 14, 1905 
Sale of vodka prohibited by czar of Russia, 
October 16, 1914 

Execution of Alarle Antoinette, October 16, 
1793 

John Brown's Raid, October 16, 1859 
Surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga, October 

17. 1777 

King Albert entered Ostend, Belgium. October 

17, 1918 

Carriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, October 

18, 1469 

Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, October 

19, 1781 

Abdication of King Otto of Greece, October 20, 
1862 

Meeting of first joint Parliament of Kngland 
and Scotland, October 21, 1707 
Battle of Trafalgar, October 21, 1805 
Brazil declared Its Independence, October 22, 
1822 

Battle of Aglncourt, October 25, 1416 
Battle of Balaklava — Charge of the Light 
Brlgrade, October 25, 1854 
Sweden recognized independence of Norway, 
October 26, 1905 

Columbus discovered Cuba, October 28, 1492 
Dedication of Statue of Liberty, October 28, 
1886 

Luther's theses nailed to the Wittenberg 
Church, October 31, 1517 
Nevada admitted to the Union, October 31, 
1864 

Surrender of Turkey In the World War, Octo- 
ber 31, 1918 

OCTOPUS, a genus of deep-sea animals 
of fnglitfal appearance The common oc- 
topus has a soft^ pear-shaped body about a 
foot in diameter and^ extending out from this, 
eight arms about three feet long, eadi 
equipped on the under side with a double row 
of powerful suckers The free ends of the 
arms are tapering; at the base they are 
connected by a web The animal does not 
Rwim, but moves about the bottom of the sea 


by means of its aims It weighs about sixty 
pounds These animals are numerous among 
the coral reefs of the Mediterranean and m 
the TVest Indies When encountered in the 
water, it is a dangerous adversary of man 



THE OCTOPUS 

Their habits are nocturnal, and they feed 
upon crabs, lobsters and the like. The 
Chinese use the octopus for food 

ODD FEIiIiOWS, Independent Order of, 
a fraternal and benevolent secret society in- 
stituted m Baltimore in 1819 by five members 
of the Manchester Umty Odd Pellows of 
England. Erom the first lodge (Washmgton 
No 1, still existing) the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows has spread to all parts of 
North America, the islands of the sea, and 
to seventeen foreign countnes. Its purpose 
is to relieve distress, buiy the dead, educate 
the orphans, and upbuild character Smce 
1830 there has been expended for relief 
almost $300,000,000 In 1851 a woman's 
branch was authorized, it is known as the 
Rebekah degree. There are also junior lodges 
for boys and girls under eighteen years of 
age Unlike some benevolent societies, there 
IS no life insurance feature connected with 
the order. 

ODE, a lync poem of dignified tone, usu- 
ally wntien undmr the stimulus of intense 
feeling and dealing progressively with a sin- 
gle lofiy theme The Greeks called every 
lyrical poem adapted to singing, an ode 
The principal ancient writers who employed 
this form of verse were Pindar, Anacreon, 
Sappho, Alcaeus, ftm on g the Greeks, and 
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Horace, among the Romans As employed 
by English ‘nmters the ode takes either the 
Pindanc fonn of strophe, ontistrophe and 
epode, irregularly arranged and contrasted, 
or, as in its later development, the form of 
a r^;ular senes of regular stanzas The 
former stylo is found in Diydcn^s Ode for 
Saint Ceeilia^s Day, while the latter is seen 
in Shelley's Ode to a SlylarJ The English 
poets who earned the ode to its highest point 
of perfection are Milton, Diy den, Collins, 
Grej, Colendge, Wordsworth, Keats and 
Shcllcj , among the greatest odes in English, 
besides the two mentioned above, are Words- 
worth's To Duty and Intimations of Immor- 
tality; Slicllej’s To the TTrsf Wind and To 
Liberty, Keats’s To a y%ghtingalc and On a 
Grecian Urn; Tennv son's On the Death of 
the Duke of WcUinyton, Bum's To a Mouse 
and To a Mountain Daisy, Brj ant’s To o 
irotcrfoicl and Lowell’s Commemoration Ode 
CDEB, a large n\cr of Germany, which 
nscs in the c:Etrcnie southeastern part of the 
country near the border of Galicia, flows 
north, then nortliwest and into the Stcttiner 
Hail, a lagoon of the Baltic Sea, term mating 
in an estuaiy of three arms It is 5C2 miles 
long, and is navigable tlie greater part of its 
course. The principal cities on its banks are 
Stettin, Frankfort, Breslau and Oppcln Its 
principal tnbutaxy is the Wartlie The Oder 
IS connected with the Elbe bj the Kiel Canal, 
and is an important link in the great inland 
waterwaj of which it forms a part. 

ODES’SA, a seaport on the Black Sea, the 
largest city of the Ukraine, which declared 
itself an independent republic after the Rus- 
sian revolution of 1917 {see Ukraine) At 
the outbreak of the World War Odessa was 
the fourth city in population in Ru’ssia, the 
greatest shipping point of the most fertile 
region of the country and the scat of the 
Impennl Kew Russian Uni^crsitj, which en- 
rolled about 2,000 students annually. It was 
also a great manufacturmg center, and a 
bcantifnl modem city of fine streets and im- 
posing buildings Odessa had a troubled 
career after 1014 It was bombarded during 
the war by o Turkish fleet, and after the 
revolution, when the Ukraine made a separate 
treaty wii the central powers, it was the 
scene of much fighting It was alternately in 
the hands of the Austro-Germans and the 
Russian Bolsheviki, and at the close of tte 
war was occupied by allied troops Popula- 
tion, 1030* 475,500 


ODIK, or WO'DEK, the chief god of the 
early peoples of Northern Europe, ruler of 
heaven and earth, from whom all their other 
gods were descended His wife was Fngga, 
and his sons were 
Thor and Balder In 
Asgaard, the home of 
the gods, he occupied 
the highest throne, 
from which he could 
see the whole uni- 
verse Two ravens 
sat upon bis shoul- 
ders, and these he 
was wont to send 
throughout tlio earth 
to bring him tidmgs 
of every thing that took place He was wise 
and cimning, skilled in magic and poetrj' 
As a war god he held his court in Valhalla, 
where brave wamors were earned after 
death on the battlefield, to enjoy an eternal 
life of feasting and fighting His exploits 
and adventures form, the theme of much early 
literature 

ODYSSEUS, 0 dts'itsc See Ulysses 

ODYSSEY, od^t si, an ancient Greek epic 
ascribed to Homer, in which are desenhed tiie 
wnndcnngs of Odysseus (Ulysses), king of 
Ithaca, on his return from the Trojan War 
At the beginning of his voyage he was 
wrecked on the coast of Thrace, and in plun- 
dering the town of Ismarus lost many of his 
followers Escaping thence, he was dnven by 
unfavorable winds to the land of the Lotus 
Eaters, and from there to Sicily, island of the 
Q clops With twelve companions, he en- 
tered the cave of the one-eyed monster, Poly- 
phemus, who devoured six of the intruders 
mj-sses made Pobiihemus drunk with wine, 
blinded him with a burning pole and escaped 
with his comrades Henceforth he was pur- 
sued by the wrath of Neptune, whose son the 
Cv clops was After losing aU his ships hut 
one, he reached an island where dwelt the 
sorceress Circe, who turned many of his men 
into swine When he left Circe's island he 
sailed by the island of the Sirens, and after 
successfully possmg Scylla and Cbaryhdis,he 
reached Thnnacia, the lElnnd of Hdios Here 
his companions killed some saez^ oxen, and, 
consequently, on their next voyage they were 
all shipwrecked and drowned except Ulysses, 
who escaped to the island of Calypso 

After remaining eight years he embarked 
an a raft, his ships having been lost, but was 
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TTashed ashore in Fhaeacia, 'vvhere he yrzs 
discovered by ITausicaa, the king’s daughter. 
On a Phaeacian i^p he finally amved in 
Ithaca to find his faithful vnfe Penelope per- 
secuted by suitors These he speedily over- 
came and then reinstated himself in his king- 
dom See MrEEOLOGT, subhead Th^ Troian 
War, 

OBDlFXJSj ed'% pus, one of the most tragic 
characters in Greek legend He 'iras the son 
of Lams, king of Thebes An oracle had 
foretold that he 'irould grow up to kill his 
father, marry his mother and hnng destruc- 
tion on his native mty, Laius, to prevent 
fulfilment of the prophecy, sent the child 
away with a servant with orders ^at he he 
left m some wild place to die. A shepherd 
found the infant, took him to King Polyhus 
of Cormth, who adopted him and brought him 
up as his son 

After a numher of years the propheiy 
was repeated to Oedipus, and he, believmg 
Polyhus to be bis father, ran away to escape 
his predicted fate On his travds he met 
Laius, became involved m a quarrd witb the 
old man and killed him Having guessed the 
nddle of the Sphinx, he received as reward 
the throne of Thebes and Queen Jocasta for 
his wife. Pour children were bom to them 
Then a plague ravaged Thebes and the orade 
on being consulted disclosed the cause of the 
disaster. Jocasta banged herself, and Oedi- 
pus in anguidi put out his eyes Then he 
wandered forth an outcast, faithfnlly at- 
tended by one of his daughters, Antigone At 
Colonus he bade her farewell and entered a 
dark forest, where, pursued by Pones, he 
ended bis life Two of Sophocles’ trage^es, 
Oedipus Ccloneus and Oedipus Tyramms, 
deal with incidents in the life of the unfor- 
tunate king. 

OBSOPBtAGTJS, e sofa gus, a tube extend- 
ing from the pharynx to the stomach, through 
which food is received into the body. It is 
also called the gullet This tube is about 
fen inches long, and is composed of three 
coats, an outer muscular layer, an inner 
mucous coat, and an intermediate cellular 
coat joining the other two The upper part 
of fihe o^ophag^s is shown in the illustration 
accompanymg the article Aboombn 

OPFBNBACH, oh fen hahKy Jacques 
(1819-1880), a French composer, horn of 
Jewish parents at Cologne He entered the 
Paris Conservatory in 1835, became proficient 
on the violoncdlo and for some time played 


on this instrument in the orchestra of the 
Theatre Comxque In 1847 he became con- 
ductor of the Theatre Prangais and subse- 
quently earned a wide reputation as a wnter 
of light opera. Blue Beard, Princess Treht^ 
zond and Tales of Sofmann are his best 
known operas 

OG'DBN, Utah, the county seat of Weber 
County, thirty-five miles north of Salt Lake 
City and ten miles east of Salt Lake, on the 
Weber Hiver, at the mouth of Ogden, and 
on the Southern Pacific, the Union Pacific, 
the Oregon Short Lme, the Denver & Hio 
Grande and two interorhan railroads The 
city IS in a fertile agricultural and fnufc- 
growing section, near the picturesque Odgen 
Canyon The falls in the nver have been 
utilized in the development of electneal 
power, which is used in Ogden, Salt Lake 
City and other places The prmcipal indus- 
tnsl establishments are canneries, fiour nulls, 
a tin can factory, beet sugar factones, dott- 
ing factories, meat packmg plants, brickyards 
and sewer pipe works There were laige 
brewery interests before the advent of pro- 
hibition. An irrigatmg canal has been con- 
structed, which supplies water to about 150,- 
OOO acres of land in the surrounding coun- 
fzy, adapted to the raismg of fine frmts 
and hemes. The city contains the Weber 
Stake Academy, Sacred Heart Academy, a 
Carnegie Libraiy, a state industnal school, 
and state institutions for the deaf, dumb and 
blind. The important bmldmgs include a fine 
union depot, five banks, a number of whole- 
sale houses and a Federal building. The 
place was settled about 1848, laid out under 
the direction of Bngham Young in 1850 and 
was chartered as a city in the next year. 
Popularion, 1920, 32,804, in 1930, 40,272, a 
gam of 22 8 per cent 

OGDBNSBUBG, 2L Y , in Saint Lawrence 
County, 170 miles northwest of Albany, on 
the Samt Lawrence River, at the mouth of 
the Osw^atdiie River, opposite Prescott, 
Onh, and on the New York Central and the 
Rutland railroads It has a laige Canadian 
trade in gram, lumber, coal and manufactured 
goods Water power from the river is util- 
ized, and there are lumber mills and manu- 
factures of news prmt, gloves, curtain rods, 
and shade ronera The city contains 
five parks, the Ogdensburg Free Academy, a 
state hospital for the insane, the city and the 
Saint John’s hospitals, an orphanage, a home 
for the aged and otter institutions. The 
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otiier pioxmnent structures indnde a Federal 
building, a state armory, a city ball, a pub- 
lie library and a Roman Gatbobc cathedral. 
The place iras settled in 1749 and 'sras char- 
tered as a cily in 1868 Population, 1920, 
14,609; in 1930, 16,915 
O'OXiETHOBPE, JiiuES EdwjlBI) (about 
1696-1785), an English soldier, reformer and 
colonist, founder o£ 
the State of Georgia. 

He Tpas bom at Lon- 
don, entered the 
army and became a 
mez^er of Parba- 
ment in 1822 As 
chairman of a com- 
xmttee to investigate 
the abuses of impris- 
onment for debt, be 
conemved the plan of 
establishing a colony 
in Korth America , 
nbere English debt- ' 
ors and continental Protestants might find a 
haven In 1732 he secured a patent to lands 
in America in the present state of Georgia 
Ho became governor of the new colony, and 
founded Gie city of Savannah in 1733 Dnr- 
mg his career in the colony, be displayed 
exceptional energy, liberobty and executive 
ability. Ho returned to England in 1743, 
became a bngadier-general and tooh a prom- 
inent part in pobtics until bis death 
0. HENRY. See Portee, WiucaAJt Std- 
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one of the north-central states 
of the American repubhe, popularly called 
the BucKEra SiciTS because of the numerous 
horse-chestnut trees, or bucheyes, that grow 
there, but are not widely distnbu^ now 
Its formtd name is homo also by ^e 
nver that separates it fnm j^t^ 
and West Virginia, Ohio is derived from 


Ohezu, the Indian word for great Indians 
beUeved that the Ohio River extended to the 
Gulf of Mexico and that it should be called 
The Great River Through Lake Ene the 
state has access by water to the eastern and 
western markets, it also possesses an abun- 
dance of natural gas and coal, a fertile soil 
and a favorable climate, hence it has become 
one of the most prosperous of American 
commonwealths 

Location and Size. Ohio lies midway be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Atiantic 
Ocean Lake Ene separates it from the 
Canadian provmce of Ontario and for a 
northern boundary gives it 230 miles of shore 
line The remamder of the northern state 
line adjoins the southern boundary of Michi- 
gan To the west is the state of Indiana 
Pennsylvama, West Virginia and Kentucky 
provide the eastern and southern houndanes 

The greatest distance withm the state from 
east to west is 225 miles, from north to south 
it is 210 miles The area is 41,040 square 
miles, of which 300 are water, omittmg con- 
sideration of the waters of Lake Ene lying 
south of the international boundary bne 
which IS midway between the nor them and 
southern shores 

People and Cities In the census report 
of 1930 the population of Ohio was 6,646,- 
697, or 163 1 to the square mile If New 
York City were taken from New York, Phila- 
delphia and its environs from Pennsylvania, 
Chicago from Ilbnois and Cleveland from 
Ohio, Ohio would rank first of all the states 
in population It ranks among the first in 
wealth per capita Over 65 per cent of its 
inhabitants are native whites of native par- 


entage, of the foreign-bom population n^- 
ly one-tbird are of German descent The 
strongest rdigious denomination is tiie Ro- 
man CathoUc, among the Prostestants, the 
Methodists are the most numerous, followed 
by Preshytenans, Lutherans, Baptists and 
Disciples of Chnst 

Twenty-six cifaes have more than 25,000 
inlinbitants each, eight have more than 
100,000 population Cleveland with 900,^9 
people IS the sixth largest city in the Union 
The next eight cities in order are Cincinnati 

(462.200) , Toledo (300,900), Columbus, the 
capital (299,600), Akron (266,300), Dayton 
(207,800), Youngstown (175,300), Canton 

(108.200) and Springfield (68,743) 

Surface anfl Drainage The eastern part 

of the state belongs to the Alleghany plateau, 
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and the western part to the praine region 
In general, the surface is rolling and con- 
tains some hills that indeed might be called 
mountains if situated in a flat area A height 
of land, which is a low, flat ndge, extends m 
an irregular direction from near the north- 
eastern comer to a point a little north of the 
middle of the western boundaiy, and sepa- 
rates the state into tM o drainage districts, the 
northern sloping toward Lake Ene and the 
southern toward the Ohio To the north of 
this height of land the surface is more gen- 
erally level and has a gentle slope The 
portion to the south is much larger, and this 
IS deeply cut by streams flowing through it 
to the Ohio It IS more generally rollmg 
than the northern part of the state It con- 
tains the highest pomt of land within the 
state at Campbell's Hill m Logan County — 
1,550 feet above sea level, the highest point 
between Pennig^lvania and the Mississippi 
Hiver. Some of the bluffs along the Ohio Riv- 
er have an altitude of 600 feet or more. A 
straight line drawn from East Liverpool to 
Cmcinnati would run north of most of the 
hilly section of the states 

The chief nvers flowing into Lake Ene are 
the Maumee, in the northwestern section, the 
Sandusky, the Cuyahoga and the Grand. 
The rivers flowmg mto the Ohio are longer 
and larger than those flowing mto Lake Erie 
From the west eastward these are, in their 
order, the Gbieat Miami, the Little Miami, the 
White, the Scioto, the Hocking and the 
MuskmgunL. 

The Mnskmgum is the longest nver lying 
wholly within the state, and is navigable for 
100 miles Many of ^e streams are rapid 
and furnish water power, which is a great aid 
to the development of manufactures The 
nvers flowmg mto Lake Erie fonn estuanes 
at their mouths, which have been converted 
into excellent harbors m the case of the 
Maumee and Cuyahoga 

Climate. The climate is generally health- 
ful, though sudden changes in temperatures 
are frequent and extreme. The constantly 
varying wmds, however, greatly lessen the 
duration of the extremes In the north the 
winters are cold, hut they are moderated near 
the lake shore by the milder temperature of 
the water, the summers and autumns are tem- 
perate and pleasant In the southern portion 
the winters are comparatively short and mild, 
and the snowfall is not heavy, the summers 
are long and hot The mean annual temper- 


ature IS about 51”, and the annual ramfall, 
about thirty-eight indies 

Mineral Kesonrces The chief sources of 
mineral wealth are the bitummous coal mea- 
sures and the deposits of day The south- 
eastern section is the great coal region, an 
area of 1,200 square miles, where some 
measures have a mean thickness of 15 feet 
The coal is of excellent quality and in favor- 
able periods is mined at the rate of 3,000,000 
tons a month The annual output has been 
equal m value to three times the nation’s sil- 
ver production The clay deposits have given 
rise to the great pottery and tile establish- 
ments whose products exceed m worth the 
world’s annual production of diamonds The 
limestone products of Ohio exceed the na- 
tion’s gold output in value , in the north there 
are large quarries of stone suitable for the 
manufacture of whetstones and grmdstones 
Buildmg stones are generally distnbufed 
throughout the state, the Berea sandstone is 
famous The steel products average $620,- 
000,000 yearly Cleveland manufactures 
more automobile parts than any other city 
in the Union Petroleum is found in the 
southeastern part and, in large quantities m 
a small area m and near Clev^ud, but is 
most abundant in the northwestern section 
The oil fields of Ohio yield about the same 
quantity as do those of lUmois Ohio with 
more than 1,000,000 barrels of salt produced 
yearly is exceeded only by Kew Tork and 
Michigan, m the pzoduchon of this com- 
modity. 

Agncnltnre Paim products amount to 
some $95,000,000 m value each year Over 
nine-tenths of the land area is devoted to 
farms, over four-fifths of this acreage has 
been improved With the exception of a 
small area in the southwestern comer, the 
soil is fertile and well suited to general agri- 
culture The region sloping toward Lake 
Ene contains considerable clay and is well 
adapted to growing wheat The bottom lands 
along the rivers are especially suited to grow- 
ing com, while fruits, vegetables, oats and 
potatoes are generally grown throughont the 
state. Ohio has taken high rank among the 
states in the production of cloverseed, grapes, 
butter, apples, eggs and poultry, tobacco, 
milk, vegetable crops, com, oats, wool, wheat, 
potatoes, hogs, hay and rye m the order 
named Heeords have shown that Ohio had 

460.000 horses, 33,000 moles, 4,816,000 cattle, 

1.120.000 ^eep, 1,214,000 hogs during one 
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jeai Ohio wool is the standard by which 
all fine wool is judged in this country Of 
the fruits, apples are grown m the greatest 
abundance, the counties bordering on Lake 
Ene are centers of grape and peach produc* 
tion Ohio 15 the home of the Home Beauty 
apple which is named from Rome Township 
in Lawrence County where it was first prop- 
agated 

Forests About one-fifth the surface of 
the state is forest-covered, the principal 
woods being oak, hickory, ash, poplar, pme, 
elm, birch, locust, beech, walnut, chestnut and 
hemlock. Ohio is a source of valuable hard- 
wood timber, and is a leading state m maple- 
sugar products 

Manufactures. In value of manufactures, 
Ohio ranks fifth in the United States m aver- 
age years, following New Tork, Pennsyh ania, 
BUnois and California The annual value 
of its manufactures is about three and one- 
quarter billions of dollars, which exceeds 
the total %alue of agriculture and mining 
products combmed The state is notable in 
the manufacture of iron and steel products, 
the annual output is approximately $620,- 
000,000 m value Cleveland is the largest 
center of the industry Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania together produce over half of tiie 
American output of these commodities 
In the value and variety of its day prod- 
ucts Ohio has no equal among the states It 
produces brick and tile and especially sewer 
pipe (nearly mne-tenths of the national 
product) and vitnfied brack in vast quanti- 
ties East Liverpool and other cities m the 
Ohio River Valley are chief centers of this 
industry , at Cincinnati is produced the much- 
pnzed Rookwood ware which is frequently 
called the ‘^world's finest art pottery Much 
of the yellow or pink tableware produced is 
manufactured at Crookesville and Sebnng, 
Ohio There is a large output of cement 
manufactured from limestone and marl 
Slang^itenng and meat packing, which are 
earned on most extensively at Cmcumati, 
manufacture of fiour and gnstmiU products, 
glass-making, soap-making wagon and au- 
tomobile manufacture are significent indus- 
tnes Norwood, Ohio, leads the world in the 
pTodnction of playmg cards Toledo is a 
center for cut glass manufacture, scales and 
spark plugs Akron is the leading city in 
the Union and probably in the world in pro- 
duemg rubber goods, particularly automobile 
tires Dayton is the world’s duef center for 


the makmg of cash registers, eleetne refnger- 
ators, home power plants and taxi-meters 
Cmcmnati is famous for its production of 
vaults and safes Clevdand leads in the 
manufacture of clothmg for men and women 
Other prosperous lines of manufacture are 
boots and shoes, tobacco products, and agri- 
cultural tools Printing and publishing are 
large industries , Spnngfidd stands third 
among the nation’s cities in postal shipments 
because of the output from The Crowell 
Publishing Company In the production of 
electric emrent Ohio is surpassed by only 
three states, and by only New York state in 
the use of electricity on forms Ohio licenses 
about 1,600,000 automobiles each year, here 
she stands fifth among the states, as also 
for the amount collected by tax on insurance 
licenses — nearly $7,000,000 

Transportation The high development of 
manufactures m Ohio is dependent on the 
unusual facilities for transportation by water 
and rail Lake Ene and the New York 
State Barge Canal cany traffic to the At- 
lantic Coast, the Great Lakes lead to the 
states of the Northwest, the Ohio River con- 
nects with the Mississippi Yall^ The canals 
of Ohio are no longer m use, their reservoirs 
have been converted into pleasure resorts 
Great trunk lines of railways coxmect Ohio 
with all of the states of the Umon the Bal- 
timore & Ohio , Cleveland, Cmcmnati, Chica- 
go & St. Louis, Ene, New York, Chicago & 
Saint Louis, Pennsylvania , Norfolk & ‘West- 
ern and the Wabash There are in all 35 
lines with a total of nearly 9,000 miles of 
track withm the state. lie eleetne Imes 
amount to some 2,000 miles Ohio has 84,- 
000 miles of overland roads, of these 42,000 
miles are surfaced and 26,000 are hard sur- 
faced The Dixie Highway crosses from 
north to south and the Lmcoln Highway and 
the National Trail cross from east to west 
Ohio IS indeed the "Gateway to the West” 
as many of the great railways, the air routes 
and the mam east and west national trails 
pass through the state. 

Government Ohio is governed under a 
constitution adopted m 1852 It has been 
several times amended; in 1912, a large 
number of progressive provisions were 
adopted The question of assemblmg a con- 
vention to revise, alter or amend the consh- 
tnhon may be submitted to the people every 
twenty years, countmg from 1912 The ex- 
ecutive department consists of a governor, 
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lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treas- 
urer and attorney-general, elected for two 
years, and an auditoi*, elected for four years. 
The legislature consists of a senate of thirty- 
three members and a house of representa- 
tives composed of 123 members, elected for 
two years. The supreme court is at the head 
of the judicial system. It consists of seven 
judges elected by popular vote for six years. 
In each of the appellate districts there is a 
court of appeals consisting of three judges, 
elected for six years. Each county has a 
court of common pleas, the judges of which 
are elected for six years. 

All state, county and municipal ofi&cers 
are nominated in primary elections, and the 
initiative, the referendum and the recall of 
elective officers have been adopted. There 
are statutes relating to female and child la- 
bor, workmen's compensation, widows’ pen- 
sions, and old age insurance. 

Education. More than $115,000,000 is ex- 
pended annually for public education; of 
this $82,000,000 is for maintenance. Atten- 
dance at school is compulsory for children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen and 
for unemployed young people between four- 
teen and sixteen who cannot read and write. 
A director of education appointed by the 
governor for four years is at the head of the 
public school system. In many rural dis- 
tricts there are well-organized consolidated 
schools; the number of centralized schools 
is over 1,000. In townships where this sys- 
tem prevails the pupils are conveyed to the 
school building at public expense. Among 
native whites the illiteracy rate is 0.7 per 
cent; the total number of illiterates in the 
state is only about 123,000. 

Pour universities are under state control: 
Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio 
University at Athens, Miami University at 
Oxford, and Wilberforce University (for 
colored students) near Xenia. The state 
teachers colleges are situated at Kent and 
Bowling Green. Other institutions for high- 
er learning are as follows ; Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs; Ashland College, Ashland; 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; Capital 
University, Columbus; College of Wooster, 
Wooster; Defiance College, Defiance; Deni- 
son University Granville; Pindlay College, 
Findlay; Heidelberg College, Tiffin; Hiram 
College, Hiram; Kenyon College, Gambier; 
Marietta College, Mariet^; Mount Union 
College, Alliance; Muskinghum College, 


New Concord; Oberlin College, Oberlin; 
Ohio Northern University, Ada; Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware; Otterbein Col- 
lege, Westerville; St. John’s University, 
Toledo; University of Akron, Akron; Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati ; University, 
of Dayton, Dayton; University of Toledo, 
Toledo; Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land; Wittenberg College, Springfieli 

The total number of institutions for high- 
er education is 56 ; to these should be added 
the five junior colleges. 

Other Institutions. The charitable and 
corrective institutions include hospitals for 
the insane at Athens, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, Lima, Longview, Massillon and 
Toledo; a hospital for epileptics at Galli- 
polis ; institutions for the feeble-minded, the 
blind and the deaf at Columbus; a hospital 
for the feeble-minded at Orient; a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium at Mount Vernon; a sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ home at Sandusky; a 
boys’ industrial school at Lancaster and one 
for girls at Delaware; a state penitentiary 
at Columbus; a prison farm at London; a 
state reformatory at Mansfield; a reforma- 
tory for women at Marysville; a state brick 
plant, used as a penal institution, at Junction 
City; a soldiers’ and sailors’ home at San- 
dusky ; a soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans’ home 
at Xenia; a national soldiers’ and sailors’ 
home at Dayton ; a national reformatory and 
a national hospital at Chillieothe. 

History. Ohio was probably entered by 
La Salle as early as 1670, and the French 
took formal possession of the whole North- 
west in the following year. A few years 
later conflicting claims arose between the 
French and the English regarding this terri- 
tory, which were set at rest by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763, by which France sur- 
rendered to Great Britain all its lands in 
the North and West as far as the Mississippi. 
In 1787 the Ohio Company was organized in 
New England by soldiers who had served in 
the War of the Revolution, among whom 
Manasseh Cutler and Rufus Putnam were 
conspicuous, and under their auspices a 
large tract of land was purchased from the 
government in the territory including por- 
tions of Washington and Athens counties. 
This was the first public sale of land by the 
United States government. In connection 
with its sale, the famous Ordinance of 1787 
was passed. 

In 1788 Marietta was founded and Gal- 
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Items of Interest on Ohio 


Among the most interesting of Amen- 
can antiquities are the mounds built ages 
ago by a prehistoric race of unknown 
ongm In Ohio there are over 10,000 of 
these mounds of varied shaped and sizes 
Six of the nation’s ten great prehistonc 
earthworks are m Ohio* 

Seven Presidents were natives of the 
state Grant; HayeS; Garfield, Benjamin 
Hamson, McKinley, Taft and Harding 
William Henry Hainson was elected 
from Ohio and is usually considered 
Ohio’s first President 
Manetta is said to be the first “free 
bom” city m the world, it was the first 
permanent settlement m the Northwest 
Territory 

The state as a whole has a bonded debt 
of only $250,000 

Ohio has more towns and hamlets than 
any other state, yet it has extensive and 
splendid agriculture sections all over the 
state About 68 per cent of population 
hve m towns and cities 
The state fiower is the scarlet carna- 
tion 

Ohio’s state fiag is the only one which 
has the pennant form 

The city of Cleveland was named from 
Moses Cleaveland its founder The change 
m spelling was adopted by a printer m 
1831 because the shorter form exactly 
fitted his headhne space 
Pamous personages whose home has 
been m Ohio include such names as John 
Hay, General Sherman, Lyman Beecher, 
John D Rockefeller, Edwin M Stanton, 
Thomas A Edison, Dan Emmet, Alice 
and Phoebe Cary, W D Howells, John 
Brown, Lowell Thomas, Clai*enee Harrow, 
Brand Whitlock, Paul Dunbar, and Kene- 
53W M Landis 

The first observatory in the United 
States was erected m Cmcmnati in 1843 
John Quincy Adams laid the comer stone 
In 1846 Ohio and Michigan threatened 
an interstate war for the possession of a 
strip of land includmg Toledo 

Oberlin College in 1841 granted the 
first degrees of Bachelor of Arts awarded 


to women in the United States 

Any Ohio town with a population of 
5,000 or more inhabitants is permitted to 
frame and adopt a charter for incorpora- 
tion as a city Any city may adopt the 
commission foim of government 

The first Methodist mission in the 
Umted States was established in what is 
now Upper Sandusky, the old building 
IS yet standing 

The dnnking water of Ohio is ^Weet,” 
that IS, not tainted with the residue of 
leaf occasioned by reservoir storage 

The phrase “O.K.” ongmated in Ohio 
m the words “Oil Korrect” used m the 
Harrison campaign of 1840 but which an 
innkeeper reduced to a shorter form m 
his sign, “The 0. K, Inn ” 

The highest point north reached by the 
Confederate soldiers dunng the Civil War 
IS seven miles south of Lisbon, Colum- 
biana County, where John Morgan sur- 
rendered to Major Rue m 1863 

Three cities have served as capitals of I 
Ohio . Ghillicothe, Zanesville and Golmn- | 
bus. 

Questions on Ohio 

Describe the surface of Ohio and its 
drainage 

How does the density of population 
compare with that of other states in the 
middle west? With New York? With 
Rhode Isand? 

What position does Ohio hold as a pro- 
ducer of maple syrup? Tobacco? Wool? 

How does the value of Ohio’s manufac- 
tures compare with that of agnculture 
and mmmg? 

What IS the leading manufactured 
product? Name five other important 
manufactures 

What can you say of the transporta- 
tion famhties? 

How many states touch Ohio? What 
are its water boundaries? 

What IS the state’s rank in area? Popu- 
lation? 

What percentage of the people of 
Ohio are whites of native birth? 
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hpolis became the second settlement "White 
inhabitants in the southern part of the terri- 
tory increased rapidly Late m 1794 a vic- 
tory was gained by Gen Anthony Wayne 
over the ludianSj at "Fallen Timbers” on the 
Maumee River, and the next year a treaty of 
peace was concluded^ the Indians ceding a 
great portion of the territory, which settlers 
began at once to fill Chilhcothc was made 
the scat of go\ crnment for the territory, and 
the legislature first met in 1799 Indiana was 
set oH from Ohio in 1800, and m 1802, a 
coDstitufaon was adopted for the latter On 
February 19, 1803, Ohio was admitted into 
the Union 

A number of Indian chiefs, some of them 
nationally famous, are connected with Ohio’s 
history Cornstalk, a Shawnee, was bom m 
1720, be was treacherously failed by the 
whiles while on a peace mission in 1774 
Little Turtle aided in the defeat of St Clair 
at Fort Recovery in 1791 and signed the 
Greenville Treaty Logan was a Mingo chief 
who delivered the memorable oration under 
the liOgan Elm m Pickaway Counly Pontiac 
was the Ottawa chief v\ho led the great con- 
spiracy of 1763 for driving the whites out 
of the countrv Tecumseh was a Shawnee, 
a great personality, a wise and brave man, 
said by many to be the greatest man of his 
race 

There hav e been 20 national grants, reser- 
vntions and sales of land in Ohio The Ohio 
Company of Massachusetts bought nearly 
one iniUion acres in 1787 Connecticut re- 
serv cd nearly three million acres when cedmg 
her claims to temtoiy Some 500,000 acres 
were given to citizens of Connecticut to cover 
losses by fire durmg the Revolution More 
than 4,000,000 acres v^cre given to Virginians 
who served in the Revolution The U S 
iMihtary Lands, 2,500,000 acres, were given 
to soldiers of the Revolution The govern- 
ment set apart 704,000 acres for public 
school purposes To the Bntish subjects m 
Canada who sympathized with the Revolu- 
tion were given 100,000 acres 

Slavery was forbidden by law and the 
immigrants who sought homes in the state 
came from the north The Democrats were 
in power usually until the slavery issue was 
forced to the front following the Mexican 
War Since 1852 the state has voted Demo- 
cratic in the national elections three times 
But in the election of governors the two 
dominant parties have shared honors with 


the Democrats in power one-third of the 
tune The state has held a high place in the 
councils of national politics 
In 1912 the state constitution was revised 
under the influence of progressive leaders in 
both parties, 34 amendments were adopted 
m the popular vote In this way the legis- 
lature gamed the right to levy inhentance, 
income and franchise taxes and taxes on 


coal, oil, gas and other mineral products 
The mitiative and the referendum were in- 
troduced A teachers’ retirement system 
was adopted in 1919 Compulsory insurance 
of workmgmen is m force, by 1928 1,600,000 
employees were insured agamst accidents 

The administrative departments of the 
state government have been reorganized and 
consolidated A magnificent office building 
accommodates the greatly enlarged personnd 
required to carry on state affairs. 

The great floods of 1913 in the valleys of 
the Miami, Scioto and Muskingum necessi- 
tated herculean engineenng undertakings for 
flood control The expenditures for the sev*- 
eral dams and auxiliary measures amounted 
to $341,000,000 


Rcintcfl AHldcH Consult the following 
titles for addltonal information 
CITIES 

Akron El>rla Newark 

Alliance Findlay Norwood 

Ashtabula Fostorla Fluua 

Bcllalre Fremont Portsmouth 

Cambridge Hamilton Salem 

Canton Ironton Sanduskj 

Chtlllcothe Iiancaster Sprlnfirdeld 

Cincinnati Lima 8teuben\llle 

Cle\ eland l40rain Tiflin 

Columbus Mansdeld Toledo 

Conneaut Marietta Warren 

Coshocton Marlon Xenia 

Dai ton Massillon Tounsstown 

Delau are Middletown Zanes^ ille 

East Ll\ erpool Mount Vernon 
RIVER s 

Ohio Maumee Scioto 


HISTORY 

Northwest Terrltorj Ordinance of 1787 
Ohio Company Wayne. Anthony 

XTNCLASSIEXEn 

Mound Builders Tecumseh 

Pontiac Western Eesert e 

Rooku od Pottery 

OHIO COMPAHY, the name applied to 
two organizations formed to colonize the 
Ohio River Valley The first, in 1749, was 
an association of London merchants and Vir- 
ginia colonists, among the latter were two 
brothers of George 'Washington George II 
granted this company a tract of 500,000 
acres south of the nver, but beyond the 
surveying of part of the land nothing came 
of the enterprise The second company, 
known as the Ohio Company of Associates, 
was organized at Boston in 1786 by Rufus 
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Putnam, Manasseh Cutler (Trliich see) and 
other colouials This company purchased 
several thousand acres on the north side of 
the Ohio, and in 1788 founded hlanetta, the 
first settlement within the present limi^ of 
Ohio See Ohio, subhead jB.xstory 

OHIO EIVHB, one of the most important 
commercial nvers of the United States It 
is formed at Pittsburgh, Pa, by union of 
the Allegheny and Monongahda nver^ and 
at this point it is a navigable stream 600 
yards wide It flows first northwest, then 
southwest, separating Ohio from West Vir- 
ginia, in its further course it separates Ken- 
tucky on the south from Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, entering the Mississippi at Cairo, 
111 , after a course of almost 1,000 miles Its 
drainage basm is estimated at about 210,000 
square miles The nver is navigable from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo except in the extreme 
diy season and m the coldest winter weather. 
The prmcipal tributaries are the Muskingum, 
the Miami, the Wabash, the Great B^nawha, 
the Big Sandy, the Lieking, the Green, the 
Cumberland and the Tennessee rivers. 
The latter is the most important. 

OHIO STATE UNIVEBSITT, estabhshed 
in 1870 by the state legislature as an agncul- 
tural and mechanical college, became the state 
university m 1878 It is well located in the 
western part of Columbns, the capital city of 
the state Within the university organization 
are ten colleges, and on GKbraltar Island, in 
Babe Ene, acquired by gift, a biological lab- 
oratory IS mamtained The faculty num- 
bers about 1,000, enrollment exceeds 13,000 

OHM, oine Every conductor offers a cer- 
tam degree of resistance to the flow of an 
electric current, in much the same way as the 
friction of a pipe resists the flow of water 
throngh it The ohm is the unit of electrical 
resistance. It is equivalent to the resistance 
offered by a column of mercury 106 3 centi- 
meters long and one square millimeter in 
cross section at the temperature of melting 
ice This would be a column of mercury the 
size of that m an ordinary thermometer tube, 
40 84 inches long, at 32® E. 

OHM, George Smoy (1787-1854), a Ger- 
man physicist He hecame.successively pro- 
fessor of physics at Cologne, director of the 
Polytechnic at Nuremberg and professor of 
physics at the University of Munich He 
wrote a number of important scientific works 
and was the discoverer of what m physics 
IS known as "Ohm's Law” (see next column). 


OHM'S LAW, an important law of physics 
discovered by Professor Ohm, to the effect 
that the intensify of an electric current in a 
circuit IS proportional to the electromotive 
force and inversely proportional to the re- 
sistance In concrete terms, the number of 
amperes flowing in n circuit is equal to the 
number of volts divided by the number of 
ohms See Electro-Motive Force. 

OIL CITY, Pa, in Venango County, 132 
miles north of Pittsburgh, on the Allegheny 
Hirer, at the mouth of Oil Credc, and on the 
"New York Central, the Penn^lvama and the 
Ene railroads It is the center of the great 
oil region of western Pennsylvania and has 
laige refinenes, barrel works, foundries, 
machine shops and manufactures of boilers, 
engines, oil well supplies and other articles 
The city has a Y M C A and a sanitarium 
The commission form of government was 
adopted in I91L Population, 1930, 22,076. 

OIL'CLOTH, a heavy woven waterproof 
material used ^lefly as a covering for floors 
that require frequent washings The founda- 
tion, a sort of canvas or burlap, is stretched 
on a frame and treated with a mixture of 
glue, rye flour, tobacco and varnish It is 
then dned, rubbed with pumice and painted. 
An ornamental design is usually stamped on 
it. Floor oildoth has been almost super- 
seded by linoleum, a similar material, whuh 
is much heavier and more durahla Light- 
weight oildoth is much nsed as a covering for 
kitchen tables, pantry shelves and such places 
See LmoLEUH. 

OIL PALM, a genus of palms, akin to the 
cocoanut palm, found chiefly in topical 
Africa. One species produces fruit in large 
clusters, containing about 150 orange-colored 
drupes havmg an oily pulp. The oil from 
fhiB pulp is exported and is much used in 
making candles and toilet soaps ^ 
chiUed, it hardens like butter, for which it w 
sometimes eaten as a substitute, when fredi 

OILS, sticky or viscid substmices foimed 
within living animal or vegetable organisms 
and having a variety of uses^ They are 
liquid at ordinary temperatures, insoluble in, 
and lighter than, water, taking fire when 
heated m air and hnining with a more 
luminous flame. The oils are usually divided 
into the fat, or fixed, oils, and the volatile, or 
essential, oils Another division recognizes 
vegetable oils, by far the most numerons dess, 
animal oils and the mineral oils (petroleum, 
naphtha). 
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Fat, or fixed, oils are subdivided into the 
drying and the non-drgtng <nls The former 
class includes all oils T^hich, through the ab< 
Eorption of ovygcn, thicken when exposed to 
the air and are comerted thereby into var- 
nish, os, for example, Imseed and hemp-seed 
oil The most important of the drying oils 
are linseed, hemp, ^ralnut, poppy, candle 
nut, sesame, sunflower, madia and safQower. 
All the diying oils are of vegetable ongm 
The non~drgtng oils (partly of vegetable, 
partly of animal ongm) when exposed to the 
air also undergo a change, resulting zn the 
formation of aend, disagreeably smelling sub- 
stances Though these substances thicken, 
they do not become dry The flxed vegetable 
oils arc generally prepared by subjecting the 
seeds of the plant to pressure, with or with- 
out heat, but they may also be extracted by 
means of certain solvents Of the non-drying 
oils the chief are olive, cottonseed, colza, 
rape, ground nut, castor and croton 

Vohfilc oils are generally obtained by dis- 
tflliDg with water tho plants which alTord 
them They arc aend, caustic, aromatic and 
limpid and are mostly soluble in alcohol, 
forming essences They boil at a tcmporalurc 
considerably above that of boiling water, 
some of them undergoing partial decomposi- 
tion A few of them are hydrocarbons, tho 
greater number, however, contom oxygen os 
one of their elements They are chiefly used 
in medicine and in tho manufacture of per- 
fumery, and a few of them arc extensively 
employ cd m the arts, os vehicles for colors, 
and in tho manufacture of \aTnishes, espe- 
cially oil of turpentine. Tb^ are very num- 
erons, among them being the oils of anise, 
bergamot, clove, emuamon, cajeput, lavender, 
lemon, lime, orange, mint, peppermint, nut- 
meg, marjoram, rosemary and thyme 

Avimal oils are, for the most part, the 
fluid parts of the fat of the animal and are 
separated by heat alone The animal oils 
comprise neat’s foot oil, tram oil, seal oil, 
sperm oil, porpoise oil, cod-Uver oil and ^ark 
Dll. Many are used os articles of food, some 
are medicines and some are used extensively 
in tho arts Fcgctdbtc fixed oils all consist 
of one or more peculiar pnneiplcs Thus, 
ohve oil contains chiefly olein, with a little 
stearin, linseed oil is composed mainly of 
imolein- A certain number of the v^table 
oils are also known as vegetable fats, &om 
their consistency at ordmary temperatures, 
such as palm oil, cocoanut oil, shea-hutteTt 


Related Articles Consult the following 
titles for additional information 

Castor Oil Linseed Perfumes 

Cocoanut Olive Oil Petroleum 

Cod-ll\er Oil Paints Sperm Oil 

Cottonseed Palm Oil Turpentine 

Products Varnish 

OINTTinSKT, a preparation havmg a fatty 
substance as a base, used as an external 
remedy for bruises, sunburn, sprains, etc. 
Vaselme (which see) is a trade name for one 
of the most widely used omtments It is 
made of petrolatum, the residue from the 
distillation of petroleum Cosmolme and 
petroleum jelly are other omtments made 
from petrolatum Lard is also a base of 
ointments, of which twenty-four are recog- 
nized by the United States Pharmacopoeia. 
Other ingredients used include olive oil, al- 
mond oil, spermaceti, wax, benzom, zinc, sm- 
phur and rose water Ointments used a» 
beautiflers are usually marketed under the 
name of cold cream 

OJIBWA, ojib'tca, an Indian tnbe be- 
longing to tho Algonquian family The for- 
mer home of the Ojibwas was a great region 
m the vicinity of Lake Snpenor At present 
there are about 30,000 of these Indians on 
reservations m Northern Umted States and 
Canada They are tall, active and well built, 
skilled hunters and fishers, and prone to re- 
tain their pnmitire manners and customs 
Origmally they possessed a comprehensive 
mythology and ntual 

OKAPI, o kahfpe, an animal of the giraffe 
family* Its drooping hmd quarters, short 
tail and shape of head are like the girafle’s, 
hut its neck and legs ore shorter than those 
of the latter animal Except the front and 
sides of the face, which are yellowish-white, 
and the legs, which are alternately barred 
with black and white, the animal is a worm 
purple, touched with sepia Protected with 
this coat^ it cannot be distmgnished at a 
distance of twenty paces from the dense, 
dark foliage in the twilight gloom of the 
equatorial Congo forests where it makes its 
home It feeds on plants, and has the loige 
ears peculiar to forest creatures The male 
IS e quip ped with short, dagger-shaped horns. 

OKHOTSK, o'Kofslt Sea of, an arm of the 
Pacific Ocean It cuts mto the eastern coast 
of Sibena and is nearly enclosed by the pen- 
insula of Kamchatka, northeast of it, Sak- 
hahn Island, southwest, the island of Hok- 
kaido, south, and the long cham of Knnie 
Islands, which extend from the last named to 
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the IVIiddle "West It is composed of two form- 
er territories, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
which were muted by Act of Congress when 
the state was admitted to the Union m 1908. 
Its popnlar name, The Boomer State, was 
bestowed as a tribute to its remarkable de- 
velopment TOien the region was first opened 
freely to white settlement, towns literally 
sprang up in a day, the industrial growth 
thereafter was not only rapid, but it was 
permanent The name of the state is taken 
from the Choctaw language and means Red 
People 

Location and Siae Oklahoma belongs to 
the south-central group of states and is situ- 
ated about midway between the Atlantie and 
Pacific oceans It touches six other states 
In the northwest there is a nanrow strip of 
land extending 169 miles east and west and 
35 miles north and south, it lies between 
New Mexico on the west and the hnndredth 
meridian on the east, Texas forms its south- 
ern boundary and Colorado and Kansas ad- 
jom it on the north This narrow strip of 
Oklahoma is called the Panhandle The mam 
body of the state is hounded on the north 
by Kansas, on Ihe east by Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, on the south and west by Texas with 
the Red River as the natural boundary be- 
tween Oklahoma and Texas This, the larger 
section of the state, extends 310 miles from 
east to west, the eastern boundary of the 
state is 213 miles long 

With a total area of 70,057 square miles, 
Oklahoma is seventeenth m size among the 
states of the Umon It is a little larger than 
all of New England Texas, the largest 
state, IS nearly four times the ^e of Olda- 
homa It IS ^ery nearly the same size as 
North Dakota or ^Missouri 

The People In population the state ranks 
twenty-first m the Union, with 2,396,040 in- 


habitants, an avers^e of 34 5 to the square 
mile, an increase of about eight per cent m 
10 years Native whites are by far the most 
numerous element m the population, hut 
there are 172^98 Negroes and 95,000 In- 
dians in the state Of the latter some 56,- 
000 dvB full-blood In Oklahoma live the 
Thve Civilized Tribes — ^the Cherokee, Chidc- 
asaw, Choctaw, Creek and Semmole Indians 
— ^who are prosperous and well-educated 
American citizens Thirty per cent of the 
Indians m the Union live m Oklahoma 

Fully three-fifths of the people belong to 
no organized church Of the church mem- 
bers the Methodists are the most numerous, 
with Baptists a close second Next m order 
are Roman Cathohcs, Disciples of Christ, 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians 

Cities In 1930 there were sixteen cities 
in Oklahoma having populations m excess 
of 10,000 The prmcipal ones were Okla- 
homa City, the capital (185,389), Tulsa 
(141,268), Muskogee (32,026), Emd (26,- 
399), Shawnee (23,283), Okmulgee (17,097), 
Ponca City (16,136), Ardmore (15,741), 
Bartlesville (14,763), Chickasha (14,099), 
Lawton (12,121), McAlester (11,804) 

Surface and Drainage The northeastern 
section north of the Arkansas and Canadian 
rivers is a plateau deeply cut by the streams 
which fiow across it In the central part of 
this plateau, those portions occupied by the 
Cherokee and Creek nations, there is a large 
area of open praine country The south- 
eastern part, south of the Canadian River, 
IS broken by hills, which enter it from Ar- 
kansas These vary m altitude from 2,500 
feet, on the Arkansas border, to about 1,000 
feet, m the south-central part of the state 
The hills and mtervening valleys of this 
section are very heavily wooded From the 
central part of Oklahoma westward, the sur- 
face consists almost wholly of rolling pla- 
teau, using from an altitude of 800 feet m 
the center to 2,500 feet on the northwestern 
boundary, and 4,500 feet in the extreme 
western part of Beaver County Western 
Oklahoma belongs properly to the region of 
the great plams 

The larger part of Oklahoma is dramed 
by the Arkanpas River, which flows across 
the northeastern section, and by its leading 
tributaries The most important of these 
is the Canadian, which enters the state near 
the center of the western boundary and flows 
easterly, uniting with the Arkansas a few 
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miles west of the eastern boundary The 
Beaver River from the Panhandle and Wolf 
Creek from Texas unite to form the North 
Fork of the Canadian -which flows m an 
easterly-southeasterly direction until it joms 
With the mam stream a few miles west of its 
confluence with the Arkansas 
North of the North Fork the Cimarron 
River flows nearly parallel with it, in the 
northeastern comer are the Verdigns and 
the Neosho nvers, flowing southerly mto 
the Arkansas The most important stream 
in the southern part of the state is the 
Washita which unites -with the Red Ri\er a 
little east of the midway point of the south- 
ern boundary The Red River and its minor 
tributaries drain the southern part of the 
state Oklahoma contains no lakes of im- 
portance 

Ciimate The climate is warm-temperate 
In general it is mild, both m summer and 
winter, althongh m the midst of the summer 
penods of extreme heat occur during which 
the thermometer has been kno-wn to nse os 
high at 115°. Se\ere cold weather is seldom 
known, the winters are mild and salubrious 
In general the mean temperature for July 
is about 81°, and for the entire year, about 
60° The rainfall in some districts reaches 
57 mches but in the extreme west fells as 
low as 20 inches or less, however, rams are 
quite evenly distributed throughout the year 
and except in the extreme western part are 
sufficient for agricultural needs In the 
western third of the state and in the Pan- 
handle droughts sometimes hinder the grow- 
ing crops 

Mineral resources Oklahoma has attained 
notable distinction in the production of pe- 
troleum with a\erage yearly outputs of 
about 185,000,000 barrels Oil was first 
produced in quantity m 1904 -with a yield 
oi 1,400,000 barrels Within ten years the 
production increased to nearly 107,000,000 
barrels, valued at over $56,700,000 Nearly 
one-fourth of the country’s 100,000 miles 
of pipe line are to be found in Oklahoma 
The interest aroused by oil production has 
tended to overshadow the commercial im- 
portance of coal development, though this 
mineral ranks third m value Most of the 
coal mining is earned on in Pittsburgh, Coal, 
Okmulgee and Latimer counties, the coal 
fields which are an extension of the Kansas 
and Arkansas areas cover 12,000 square 
mfles The annual output is about 14,000,- 


000 tons Natural gas is second m rank 
and in its produebon Oklahoma is surpassed 
only hy Texas The annual output has risen 
to as high as 357,893,000,000 cubic feet, hut 
normally ranges from 250,000,000,000 to 
350,000,000,000 cubic feet In the northeast- 
ern part there is a profitable lead and zme 
region, a contmuabon of the mineral field of 
southw estem Missouri Other minerals 
worked include limestone, asphalt, gypsum, 
salt, and gravel 

An example of mineral developments may 
be taken from the northeastern comer of 
Ottawa County which lies m the Quapaw In- 
dian Reservation Lead and zme minmg be- 
gan in 1902 Addibonal producbve areas 
were opened in 1907, the Pilcher field was 
discovered m 1914 After 1917 the output 
increased enormously and at last amounted 
to 70 per cent of the produebon received 
from the mineral area which reached into 
three conbguous states 

More than 6,900 acres were covered hy the 
mining leases, from this region the output 
m one year exceeded 49,000 tons of lead and 
zme concentrates The royalbes paid to the 
Indians were in excess of $120,000 

Agncnltnre Farming is the leading in- 
dustry in the state, its development has been 
very rapid since 1890 Over half of the 
land area is devoted to farm^ and about 
two-thirds of the farm land is improved 
About two-fifths of the total number of 
farms are between 100 acres and 174 acres 
in area Some -white farmers are leasing 
their holdings from the original o-wners — 
the Indians Before the era of white settle- 
ment large sections of the state, especially 
in the west, were utilized as ca^le ranges, 
Oklahoma is still an important livestock 
state 

Among farm crops wheat is often first in 
point of acreage with about 4,000,000 acres 
devoted to this cereal that yields an annual 
value of $50,000,000 Cotton ranks first in 
value and somewhat surpasses com in point 
of acreage, Oklahoma is one of the four 
great cotton states The annual crop is ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each Corn, the second cereal in value, lo 
grown on 3,000,000 acres Over 1,150,000 
acres are devoted to oats, and about 600,000 
acres to hay, alfalfa being an important fod- 
der crop Potatoes are next in rank, other 
important products are sweet potatoes, sor- 
ghum, tobacco, flowers and nursery products, 
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orchard fruits, grapes and Tvatermelons 

Manufactures, Manufacturing is devel- 
oping at a normal rate, and is influenced 
considerably by the natural resources of the 
state, notably by the supply of fuel in the 
form of oil and coal Oil reflnmg, manufac- 
ture of flour and gnst-mill products, cotton 
ginnin g, production of cottonseed oil and 
cake, smelting and reflnmg zinc, the manu- 
facture of lumber and timber products, 
prmtmg and publishmg and dairymg are 
the prmcipal industries 

Transportation and Commerce. Trunk 
Imes of railways traverse the state from east 
to west, from north to south and from north- 
east to southwest Some 6,800 nules of rail- 
way connect all of the important towns of 
the state with the following as the important 
railway centers Muskogee, McAlester, Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma City, Chickasha, Guthne and 
£md. The railroads having the longest mile- 
age are the Samt Louis & San Francisco, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa F4 and the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas There are 350 miles of 
dectnc railway in Oklahoma The nvers 
are not navigable so that the mland towns 
rely on the 5,307 miles of improved high- 
ways m findmg outlets to the railroads The 
people of Oklahoma own a half million 
automobiles There are more than 24 air- 
ports, two transcontmental air routes and 
over 10 bus lines cross the state The com- 
merce of the state considermg its popula- 
tion and period of development is flourishing 
and unusually large The exports consists 
of petrolenm, com, cotton, live stock, and 
lumber, together with other agneultural prod- 
ucts, the imports are almost entirely manu- 
factured goods 

Kdncation. On the organization of the 
state, Oklahoma established an excellent sys- 
tem of pubhc schools under the supervision 
of a supenntendent of pubhc mstmction and 
a state hoard of education Public educa- 
tion IS maintamed by a school fund and by 
taxation with the annual expenditure of 
about $25,000,000. The system includes ele- 
mentary schools, high schools m cities and 
large towns and in counties having 6,000 or 
more inhabitants, and six teachers colleges 
at Edmond, Talequah, Ada, Durant, Weath- 
erford and Alva. The higher mstitutions of 
learning include the University of Oklahoma 
at Korman, the Agricultural and Mechanical 
Collie at Stillwater, Philhpps University at 


Enid, Bethany-Peniel College at Bethany, 
Cathohc College of Oklahoma for Women 
at Guthne, Oklahoma Baptist University at 
Shawnee, Oklahoma College for Women at 
Chickasha, the Panhandle Agneultural Col- 
lege at Goodwell, the University of Tulsa at 
Tulsa, and the Colored Agneultural and 
Normal University at Langston The ^junior 
colleges are ten in number. 

Other ZnstitutionB. Institutions of all 
kinds number 653 , of these 20 belong to the 
state The state orphanage at Pryor, hos- 
pitals for the insane at Yinita, Supply and 
Norman, an institute for the feeble-inmded 
at Enid, the state university hospital at Okla- 
homa City, the deaf, hlmd and orphan 
home at Taft, the Union soldiers’ home at 
Oklahoma City and the Confederate soldiers’ 
home at Ardmore, the state pemtentiaiy at 
Ardmore with the industnal schools and re- 
formatories make up the list of state msh- 

tutlODS 

Government. The constitution oi 1907 
was called by President Taft a code of laws, 
it is markedly different from the constitu- 
tions of most of the states m that many of 
its original clauses are the kind that are 
usually adopted through legislatiwe action 
or by subsequent amendment It provides 
for the initiative and referendum Amend- 
ments may originate among the people or in 
either house of the legislature, to become 
effective they must have the approval of both 
houses and of the electorate The executive 
department comprises the governor, heuten- 
ant-govemor, secretary of state, auditor, 
attorney-general, treasurer, superintendent 
of pubhc mstruefaon, commissioners of la- 
bor, chanties and corrections, and insurance, 
mine inspector and state examiner, all elected 
for terms of four years The governor, sec- 
retary of state, auditor and treasurer cannot 
directly succeed themselves. 

The legislature consists of a senate of not 
more than forty-four members, elected for 
four years, and a house of representatives 
of 110 to about 120 members, elected for 
two years The judicial power is vested m 
a supreme court, distnct, county and munic- 
ipal courts and justices of the peace The 
d&ief justice and eight judges of 
preme court are elected for six years There 
are thirty-one judicial distncts in each of 
which there is a judge elected for four years. 
County judges are elected for two-year 
terms. 
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II 

Items of Interest on Oklahoma 

* 1 


; The Panhandle, originally a part of 
Texas, was cut of[ from it when Texas 
entered the Umon, and for many years 
j it belonged to no stote or territory Prom 
£ I this circumstance came its former name 
1 1 of No Man^s Land In 1890 it was made 
I j a part of Oklahoma Territory 
^1 In the northwest are four large salt 
' * plains, almost perfectly level, covered 

I with snow-white salt crystals, and con- 
: ^ tammg many salt sprmgs these are the 

Big Salt Plain of the Cimarron River, 

I I the Little Salt Plam, the Salt Creek 
\ * Plain, and the Salt Fork Plain 

s Characteristic wild animals are the 
|» black bear, puma, coyote, timber wolf, 
c fox, antelope, squirrel, rabbit and prame 

I dog 

1 2 Hawks, turkQT buzzards, wild turk^s, 
E j prame c^ckens and quail are common 
The most common trees are oak and 
p cedar of various species, pme is con- 
\\ fined to the more mountainous parts in 
j , the east and the black walnut is found m 
If the nver bottoms, ash, pecan, sycamore, 

I I elm, maple and bickoiy occur but are of 
Ij httle commercial importance 

^ I The prevailing soil is a dark-red loam, 
I made up of decomposed sandstone or 
I limestone, the nver valleys often have 
I ^ nch deposits of alluvium 
: ^ Before the first opening to settlement 

* I m 1889, Oklahoma was largely occupied 

by great herds of cattle dnven m from 
I* Texas 

j * Two crops of potatoes may be grown 
i I on the same ground m one year 
j ^ Eight per cent of the legal voters have 
\ the nght to propose any l^slative mea- 
^ , sure, and fifteen per cent to propose 

• 1 amendments to the constitution hy peti- 
"* tion The referendum applies both to 
s , mumcipahties and to the state 

£ i Indians who have severed tribal rela- 
\i tions may qualify as voters There are 
’ many thousands of these 
i| Oklahoma is represented m Congress 
: by two Senators and nine members of the 
- House of Representatives. 

'I Nearly one-fourth of the 26,700 for- 

I 


eign-born are Germans, they outnumber jj 
the Russians almost two to one, and the I * 
Italians five to one | 

The mistletoe is the state flower , I 
The Panhandle is a rough table-land ^ 
among the foothills of the Rocky Mouu- ^ 
tarns I 

The Creek and Sezmnole Indians sold ' ' 
lands to the government m an early day, 
the first at 30 cents an acre and the sec- ' 
ond at 15 cents an acre. [ ^ 

Thomas P Gore, the blmd statesman, > 
served as United States senator from 1907 ^ 
to 1021 and was reelected m 1930 ‘ ' 

j| 

Questions on Oklahoma < 

Why IS Oklahoma called the 'boomer j* 
State?” 1 ^ 

What and where is the section called / 
the Panhandle? I ^ 

How many states each the size of * 
Rhode Island could be placed m Okla- j* 
homa? How many Oklahomas could fit ^ 
mto Texas? \i 

How does the water surface of Okla- i* 
homa compare with that of Mmnesota? ^ 
South Carolma? Ohio? I 

How many persons to the square mile 
are there in the state? What proportion t ^ 
are Negroes? Pull-blood Indians? * 

Who are the Pive Civilized Tnbes? 
What denomination has the most ad- n 
herents among Protestants? i 

How many cities of more than 10,000 » 
inhabitants are there m Oklahoma? | 
Describe the surface and dramage 1 1 
What is there uniqne about the con- ^ 
stitution of Oklahoma? 

By whom must amendments be ap- || 
proved? 1 1 

What state officers may not succeed 
themselves directly? ** 

How did President Taft characterize 
the Oklahoma constitution? Why? J 

What name did the Panhandle former- i * 
ly hear? i 

How many states entered the Union i| 
ahead of Oklahoma? 

How does the state rank in size? In f, 
population? I * 

I. 
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Three county commissioners administer 
affairs in each countj , cities of 2,000 and 
more inhabitants maj frame plans for city 
go^emment subject to the state laws Among 
the subjects covered bj progressive laws 
passed by the legislature are the following 
regulation of child labor, providing for 
mother^s pensions and workmen's compensa- 
tion, sterilization of criminals, sales tax, de- 
femng foreclosure of mortgages 

History The mo\ cment of Indians from 
the east to western temtoncs began when 
the Chcrokces in IS09 requested permission 
to occupy hunting grounds west of the Mis- 
sissippi Hiier By successive treaties and 
agreements the Chcrokecs, Creeks, Semmolea, 
Choctaws and Chickasaws acquired holdings 
in the region called Indian Temtoiy after 
I83A 

Circumstances led the government to de- 
mand the consent of these tnbes to share 
their lands with the Sacs, Foxes, Osages, 
Kansas, Pottawatomics, Sh*iwnecs, Wichitas 
and others These assignments were accom- 
plished by 1S67 

This region was set apart for these Indian 
tnbes with the guarantee that within this 
domam they should be allowed to exercise 
their tnbal form of government and remain 
undisturbed Most of these tnbes estab- 
lished forms of go\crnmcnt similar to the 
government of the states, but the region as- 
signed was much larger than they could 
occupy With profit, and several attempts 
were made by white adventurers to settle 
upon the portion of the territory, that after- 
wards was erected into Oklahoma Temtory. 
Smee this could not be done without gammg 
the consent of the Indians, this portion of 
the region was purchased from them by the 
government and in 1889 was thrown open to 
settlement. 

The opening of Oklahoma Temtoiy wit- 
nessed the most remarkable rush for land 
ever known in America More than 50,000 
people entered the temtory and filed claims 
on the day of the opening Cities arose m/ 
a night The next year (May 2, 1890) the 
temtory was organized From the date of 
openmg, Oklahoma contmued to prosper, 
and its increase m wealth and population 
was beyond precedent Just before the final 
adjournment of the Fifty-ninth Congress, m 
1906, an enabling act, combining Oklahoma 
and Indian Temtoiy and providing for 
their admission into the TJnion as one state. 


was passed This did no ^uolence to the 
Indian tnbes withm the state, since, in ao- 
cordance with a previous arrangement with 
the government, tnbal relations ceased m In- 
dian Temtory m 1906 The state constitu- 
tion and also a prohibition amendment to the 
constitution were adopted at a general elec- 
tion held on September 17, 1907 The 
“grandfather's clause” restnetmg the nght 
of Negroes to vote adopted in 1910 was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court The state has usually voted 
Democratic with a vigorous Rep ubhean 
minonty Two governors have been removed 
from office under charges of misgoi emment 

Related Articles Consult the followlns 
titles for additional Information 


GEOGRAPHY 

Ardmore Enid Red River 

Arkansas Guthrie Sapulpa 

(rUer) McAlester Shawnee 

Canadian Ki\ erMuskogee Tulsa 
Chlckasha Oklahoma City 

HISTORY 

Cherokee Five Civilized Tribes 

Chickasaw Grandfather s Clause 

Choctaw Indians. American 

Creeks Seminole 


OKLAHOMA, University or, a univer- 
sity established in 1892 by act of the tem- 
tonal legislature; it later became the state 
unnersity The institution maintams col- 
leges of arts and sciences, engineermg, busi- 
ness administration, fine arts and education, 
also schools of medicme, pharmacy, law and 
nursing, a graduate school and an extension 
division The state departments of biology 
and geology have headquarters at the uni- 
versity The student enrolment normally 
reaches about 7,000, the faculty numbers 
about 300 

OKLAHOMA OIT?, Oela, the capital 
and largest city of the state, the county seat 
of Oklahoma County It is situated on tbe 
North Fork of the Canadian River and on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F^ the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Samt Louis 
& San Francisco, the Fort Worth & Western, 
the Missoun-Kansas-Texas and several m- 
terurban railway Imes 

The surroundmg temtory is fertile, pro- 
duemg wheat, com, cotton, broom corn, al- 
falfa, fruits, cattle and hogs 

Over 500 manufactunng plants include 
flour mills, ice factones, packing houses, 
foundries, elevators, cotton gms, oil mills 
and compressors, bnclq^ards and other fac- 
tories The stockyards can handle more than 
31,000 head of cattle daily Headquarters 
of many of the largest oil companies of the 
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state are located here Building permits m 
one year rose to $16,000,000 m “value Over 
$9,000,000 IS invested in tlie public schools 

The city has erected modem buildings of 
large dimensions and of the best matenals. 
The state capitol was completed m 1917 at 
a cost of $4,500,000 Other important struc- 
tures are the Federal building, the Carnegie 
library, the state medical school, Oklahoma 
City Umversity, and a school for girls The 
state university and a state teachers college 
are less than twenty miles distant There 
are eight hospitals and 100 churches 

The city parks contain over 2,300 acres 
and are connected by a boulevard system. 
The state fair grounds occupy 160 acres. 
Natural gas, available in almost xmlimited 
quantities, is largely used for heatmg pur- 
poses Ample water supply is furnished by 
Lake Overholser, ten miles from the city, a 
reservoir that cost $6,000,000, The city 
manager form of government has been 
adopted The population increased 540 per 
cent from 1900 to 1910, population, 1930, 
185,389, an increase of 100 per cent m ten 
years 

O'KRA, a vegetable extensively cultivated 
m the southern part of the United States, 
where it was introduced from the West In- 
dies The plant can be made to grow readily 
in all subtropical climates The mucilagi- 
nous pods are served as a vegetable and are 
used to thicken chicken soup, called chicken- 
gumbo In India the stalks are used for 
making an inferior quality of rope 

OLD AGE PENSIONS, a regular allow- 
ance paid to old persons to prevent them 
from becoming a financial burden upon fheir 
relatives or the state In many cases em- 
ployers retire aged persons on a pension; 
teachers m half of the states are obligated 
to become members of a pension system, the 
government gives pensions to disabled sol- 
diers and sailors and their widows But 
social legislation includes a plan to give 
pensions to other citizens when they reach 
the age of 60 or 65 or 70 More than 20 
states m the Union have adopted some such 
plan, m at least 17 states entrance into the 
plan by dtizens of the state is enforced 
Pensions are paid to citizens only, the period 
of residence in the nation and ^ate and the 
penod nf prior citizenship vary widely, in 
some cases being as high as 35 years The 
financial resources of the pensioners are also 
wdghed; Idaho specifies that the applicant's 


income must be not over $300 annually. The 
amoimt of money available under the law 
IS very often one dollar per day. Usually 
the county contributes all or a part of the 
funds spent on old age pensions 
Movements to promote old age pensions 
onginate when there are large numbers of 
persons dependent on private social agen- 
cies for support Accordmg to a report of 
the Secretary of Labor the number of un- 
employed in the United States has been as 
high as 16,000,000 , laws for old age pensions 
are more easily passed under such condi- 
tions Furthermore, the example of England, 
the British dominions, Denmark, France, 
Norway, Germany and a dozen other Euro- 
pean states is also veiy infinential on Amer- 
ican leaders in social legislation Cooperation 
between state and national governments wi& 
contribution of funds by both employers and 
beneficiaries are effective measures for fl- 
naucmg social insurance 
The first national enactment providing 
for old-age pensions in the United States 
passed Congress m 1935, under the name 
Social Security Act It includes not only old- 
age pension provisions, hut also benefits for 
bhnd persons, crippled and dependent chil- 
dren, maternal and child welfare, and for un- 
employment compensation Provision is made 
for old-age pensions from the age of 65 to 
those who are dependent upon public sup- 
port The Federal government joins the states 
in supplying the pension funds, the national 
treasury appropnating $15 per month in 
every case where the state appropnates a 
like amount Funds are to he derived from 
taxes upon labor’s income and from assess- 
ments (taxes) upon employers 

The varied plans adopted m foreign coun- 
tries are of considerable interest In New 
Zealand and Austraha the beneficianes do 
not contribute to the pension fund, men arc 
pensionable at the age of 65 and women at 
65 in Austraha, and at 60 in New Zealand 
In Canada the Dominion government agreed 
to pay one-half the cost of pensions in any 
provmce which adopted an approved scheme, 
tEe pensions are payable at the age of 70 
In England all men and women may draw 
a pension at the age of 65 under certain re- 
strictions which are no longer bindmg at the 
age of 70 when payments are made without 
regard to private income 

OLD POINT COMPORT, a favorite 
tenng place of Virginia, situated at the mouth 
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of the James River, near the southern of 
Chesapeake Bay, and twelve miles north of 
Norfolk. It IS on the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk raiU 
ways Because of its equable temperature, 
being cool in summer and worm m winter, 
this 15 one of the most desirable resorts on 
the Atlantic coast, and it is frequented by 
large numbers of tourists 

OLD BBD SANBSTONB, the popular 
name of what geologists coll the Pevoman 
System, from Devon, England, where the 
leurgest beds have been found This format 
tion mclndes white, yellow and green beds of 
shale, conglomerate, clay and limestone and 
a predominating mtenmxtare of red sand* 
stone. The name "Old Hod Sandstone" was 
first used m popular treatments of geology 
by Hugh Miller, whose books were at one 
time widely read See Geologt, De\okiai7 
System 

OIiD SOTHH MEETING HOUSE, one of 
the most famous of American histone build- 
ings. It was 
built in Boston 
in 1730, on the 
site of an earlier 
church erected m 
1669 on land 
owned by John 
Winlhrop I n 
the stirring 
tunes before the 
R evolutionary 
War the church 
was the scene of 
many notable 
publicgather- 
mgs, and it 
came to he 
known ns the 
"Sanctuary of 
Freedom ” In it 
was held the 
great public 
meeting which 
preceded the 
Boston Tea 
Party When the 
Bnti^ occupied 

Boston it was ui 

used by them as a rising school The build- 
ing now serves as a museum of historical 
rdics and as an auditorium for lectures upon 
historical and patriotic subjects It is much 
visited by tourists 


OltEAN, 0 Xe cm' N Y , in Cattaraugus 
County, seventy miles southeast of Buffalo 
and five miles from Pennsylvama, on the Al- 
legheny River, at the mouth of the Clean 
Greek, and on the Ene and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroads There are two landing fields 
It is m a region containing oil fields, and it 
has oil refinenesj tanneries, lumber mills, 
railroad shops, glassworks, fiour and silk 
mills and other factories The city contains 
a Carnegie Library, a state armory, Saint 
Bonaventure College, seven parks, and Brad- 
ner Stadium A feature of mterest m the 
vicinity IS a massive collection of conglom- 
erate rocks known as Rock City The place 
■was settled in 1804, and was chartered as a 
city in 1893 The city is governed on the 
major-council plan Population, 1920, 20,- 
506, in 1930, 21,790, a gam of 6 per cent 

OLEAN'DEB, a plant, known also by the 
name of rose bay, which is a beautiful ever- 
green shrub, belonging to the dogbane family 
It produces large clusters of pmk or white, 
roselike flowers, and has long, narrow glossy 
leaves The plant, especially the hark of the 
root, 15 poisonous 

OliEOMABGABlNE, oleo maWga reenj 
a butter substitute whidi has as its basic in- 
gredients neutral lard, oleo oil extracted from 
beef-fat, and vegetable oils, such as cotton- 
seed and palm oil Coloring matters, notably 
annatto and yellow coal-tar dye, are usually 
added, and the mixture, is also churned in 
milk and cream These latter processes are 
for the purpose of unpartmg to oleomarga- 
nne the flavor and appearance of genmne 
butter The product is finally worked, salted 
and packed for the market 

Oleomargarine of good quahty is nutri- 
tious and wholesome, and there is no objec- 
tion to its use if the purchaser knows that he 
IS huymg a butter substitute To protect the 
consumer the United States government im- 
poses a ten-cent tax on every poimd colored 
to look like butter, and a tax of one-fourth 
of a cent on every pound uncolored Foreign 
importations are taxed at the rate of fifteen 
cents a pound In 1917 the domestic tax 
yielded $1,027,881 Illinois produces about 
two-thir^ of the entire American output 
Ohio, Kansas, Missouri and New Jersey are 
other important producers 

Bnttenne. This term was formerly ap- 
plied to oleomargarine of superior grade, but 
it has fallen into disuse in this sense In 
government reports only the term oleomar^‘ 
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garine is used to signify butter substitutes. 
See Butter, Adui^ratioit 

OLIGABGHY, ol'igdhrky. See Govern- 
ment 

OLIVE, a fruit tree, of ’wbicb there are 
several species The common, olive is a low, 
branching, evergreen tree, from twenty to 
thirty feet high, with stiff, narrow, dusky- 
green or bluish leaves The flowers, small 
and white, appear from June to August The 
fruit IS a plumlike ber- 
ry of greemsh pulp, 
covered with a thm 
smooth skin and con- 
tammg a hard stone 
The tree is a native of 
Syna and it is culti- 
vated in almost every 
warm, dry ehrnate 
The tree grows slowly 
and hves a long tune 
As its age increases 
the trunk becomes 
gnarled, and twisted 
into odd shapes, but it 
continues to produce uiJivja 

great quantities of fruit even when it appears 
to be on the verge of decay 

The wood is ydlowish, beantifully streaked 
with dark Imes, and can be brightly polished 
It is serviceable in making boxes and small 
fancy articles Throm earhest tunes the ohve 
tree has been hdd m veneration throughout 
the East Among the Greeks it was sacred 
to Mmerva, and olive wreaths were used by 
both Greeks and Romans to crown victors 
The ohve tree is associated with the garden 
of Gethsemane and with many of the scenes 
described in both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments To this day it is everywhere recog- 
nized as the symbol of peace California is 
one of the greatest ohve-prodneing regions 
of the world 

OLIVE OIL, an oil extracted from the 
f mits of the ohve tree The ohves are taken, 
as soon as picked, to a press, where they are 
run through a machine which crushes them 
mto fine pulp This is packed into short, 
open-mouthed baskets of rushes, several of 
which are put together into a press, which 
squeezes out the oil into tubs half filled with 
water The oil remams at the top, and the 
impurities sink through the water to the bot- 
tom The pulp IS gathered together after 
passing through the press the first time and 
is usually sent through three times more, each 


successive pressure producmg oil of a differ- 
ent grade The oil is filtered and clarified un- 
til it becomes a beautiful golden-yellow liquid 
suitable for the table Much oil that is sold 
as ohve oil is peanut oil or cottonseed oil or 
badl y adu lterated ohve oil 

OLIVES, Mount on, or MOTJNT OLI- 
VET, a hill on the east side of Jerusalem, 
separated from it by Kedron Valley The 
summit, divided mto four parts by interven- 
mg depressions, is about 200 feet above the 
city. The hill is mentioned several tunes in 
the Old Testament, and was the scene of im- 
portant events m the life of Jesus Over the 
road which winds around its southern end 
He made his triumphal entry mto Jerusalem, 
and upon the mount He delivered one of His 
sermons (Mar^ XXX, 3) On ffie western 
slope lay the Garden of Gethsemane, whither 
He often withdrew for prayer Christian 
tradition names the mount as the scene of His 
transfiguration 

OLMSTED, (masted or um'sted, Ered- 
ERiCK Law (1822-1903), an American land- 
scape archit^t, was bom at Hartford, Conn , 
educated at Yale University and Amherst 
College He first engaged m farming, but 
after several trips to Europe and through hib 
own country, he was appointed landscape 
architect and supenntendent of Central Park, 
m New York City During the Civil War 
he was secretary of the Umted States Sam; 
taiy Commission, and by his personal visits 
to the camps and his tireless efforts m all 
directions he succeeded m mshtutmg many 
measures for the relief of the sick and wound- 
ed and for the comfort of the soldiers in the 
field He assisted m planning many of tlie 
largest parks m the county, mcludmg several 
m New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Montreal, 
Chicago and ililwaukee, as well as the ter- 
races and grounds of the United States 
Capitol and several important features of 
the grounds of the World^s Columbian Expo- 
sition m Chicago He was Ihe author of 
many valuable books upon agneultural meth- 
ods and upon special phases of landscape 
gardening 

OLITEY, Richaed (1835-1917), an Amtf- 
ican statesman, bom m Oxford, Mass- He 
was graduated from Brown Umversity at the 
age of twenty-one and studied law at Har- 
vard for three years Olney was elected to 
the Massachusetts legislature m 1874 and was 
a candidate for attorney-general on the 
Democratic ticket, but he confined himself 
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cniefly to private practice, vrliere he gained 
a 'Wide reputation He vras appointed At- 
torney-General of the United States by Presi- 
dent Cleveland in his second term, and in 
this office he gained fame for his successful 
effiort to break the Pullman strike in Chicago 
in 1894 by the 'ose of a Federal injunction, 
Olney became Secretary of State m 1895, 
on the death of Secreta^ 6i*esbam He con- 
ducted the n^otiations leadmg to the arbi- 
tration of the Bntish-Venezuela controversy 
and caused 'wide comment by his firm and 
vigorous letter of instrucbons to Ambassador 
Bayard at London In 1913 Olney 'was of- 
fered, but declined, tbe ambassadorship to 
Great Britain, but in 1915 he became a mem- 
ber of the International Commission under 
the treaty between France and the United 
States 

OLYMPIA, o hnv'pi Oj a valley in the dis- 
trict of Ebs, Greece, the scene of the famous 
Olympic games, held m ancient times every 
four years There 'was no town tliere, but a 
sanctuary and buildings connected 'with it 
Here 'were collected thousands of statues of 
the gods and of victors m the games, treas- 
ure houses full of votive ofEenngs, temples, 
altars, tomhs — m short, the most precious 
treasures of Gre^ art. Among the hmldings 
'were the great temple of Zeus, containing the 
colossal statue of the god, by Phidias, and 
considered one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world, the temple of Hera, the old- 
est building at Olympia, the tweUe treasure 
houses, and the building in which the 
Olympic victors dined after the contests (see 
Oltmfiak Games) Recent excavations 
have brought to light numerous valuable 
fragments of sculpture, bronzes, coins and 
terra cottas The most important of the 
sculptures found there is the Hermes of 
Pra'nteles 

OLYMPIA, Wash, tbe capital of the 
state and tbe county seat of Thurston 
County, is on Puget Sound, about 100 miles 
north of Porttand, Ore., and sixty-five miles 
from the Pacific coast, and on the Northern 
Pacific and Union Pacific railroads There 
IS an airport The city is on a peninsula near 
the head of the Sound, 'with mountains on 
each sid^ of the valley The chief buildings 
are the new capitol group, county courthouse, 
Temple of Justice, a Carnegie Library, a 
Federal building and two hospitals The 
leadmg manufactures include lumber and 
lumber products, earthenware, shoes, soap 


and other products Abundant "water power 
IS furnished by the Des Chutes River, which 
in a senes of cascades has a fall of eighty- 
five feet The first settlement m Washington 
"was made near Olympia in 1848 The town 
was incorporated in 1859, forty years before 
Washington became a state Population, 
1930, 11,733 

OLYMPIAD, o hm' pi adj the penod of 
four years between two successive celebra- 
tions of the Olympic Games The Greek his- 
tonans and wnters began to use Olympiad 
as a convenient system of chronological reck- 
onmg about 300 B c, 'when they began to 
date events from the time of the first re- 
corded games, 776 b c 



/^LYM'PIC GAMES In 
the year 1896 there was 
held in Athens, Greece, a 
great international athlet- 
ic festival, which was at- 
f., ^ , tended by visitors from 
all over the world In the 
varions contests amateur 
sportsmen of many dif- 
ferent countries partici- 
pated, and the event was 
heralded as tangible evi- 
dence of the ties that unite 
the members of the family 
of nations This mtema- 
tional meet was a revival 

of the most prominent 

and elaborately observed of all Greek festi- 
vals, celebrated m honor of Zeus, on the plam 
of Olympia The “Sacred Grove,” contam- 
ing the sanctuaries connected -with the games, 
enclosed a beautiful spot 660 by 580 feet in 
extent, adorned “vinth temples, monuments, 
altars and theaters, and was crossed by a 
road called the Pompic Way, along which all 
the processions passed Here •was located the 
Olympium, dedicated to the Olympian Zeus 
The place also contamed a colossal statue of 
the god, the masterpiece of the sculptor 
Phidias At first, only the Peloponnesus 
patronized the Olympic games, but gradu- 
ally tile other Greek states joined in them 
Onginally none but those of pure Hellenic 
blood were permitted to participate m them, 
hut after the conquest of Greece by the Ro- 
mans the competition became general, and 
Roman emperors figured among the lists of 
'TictOTS games consisted of running, 

wrestling and other athletic exercises, and 
victor was crowned with garlands. 
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The revival^ in 1896; of the Oljonpic gameS; 
after a cessation of exactly 1;500 years (the 
edict foibidding them having been issued by 
the Hmperor Theodosius in 396), was an 
event of histone interest and gave ^e modem 
Greeks a coveted opportunity to compete with 
other nations in the field of athletics The 
members of the royal family of Greece partic- 
ipated in the festivities and engaged m the 
competition for pnzes; while the king m 
person distnbnted the awards The stadium 
erected was an exact reproduction of fliat of 
Herodius AtficuS; and the arena was capable 
of seating 70;000 spectators Among the 
performances was a long-distance foot-race 
from Marathon to AtbenS; for whidi a special 
amphora; or cup, was given; in memory of the 
plnc^ mnner of old; who died m brmgmg 
to Athens the news of the rout of the Per- 
sians 

The games at Athens aroused the spirit of 
athletic competition throughout the world 
and the Olympic games have become a per- 
manent feature of international life At four- 
year intervals contestants from different 
countries have gathered to compete for 
honors in the various events. Games were 
held at Pans m 1900; at St Louis m 190^ 
at London in 1908; at Stockholm m 1912. The 
meet scheduled for Berlin in 1916 was omit- 
ted because of the "World War, but the games 
were resumed with mcreased enthusiasm, at 
Antwerp in 1920, at Pans in 1924, at Amster- 
dam in 1928 The Tenth Olympics, held at 
Los Angeles m 1932, surpassed all previous 
events of this nature^ in number of contest- 
ants (over 2,000) and m reeord-breakmg 
performances In track and fidd events the 
United States led the field; Japan’s swimmers 
(men) excelled, Italy led m cycling, fencing 
and gymnastics The games went to Berlin 
in 1936 

OLYM’PUS, the name given by the ancients 
to several mountams or mountain chains 
There was one in Mysia, one in Cyprus and 
one, the most famous of all, bet -eeu Thessaly 
and Macedon. This last, which reached a 
height of over 9,700 feet above the sea level, 
was the highest mountain in Greece and was 
an early times r^arded as the home of the 
gods 

OMAHA, Neb, the largest city of the 
state and the county seat of Douglas County, 
on the Missouri River, 492 miles west of 
Chicago 

The city is one of the great railroad cen- 


ters, the hub of ten trunk lines the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago Great 
Western, the CJhicago, Milwaukee, Samt Paul 
& Pacific, the Chicago & North Western, the 
Illinois Central, the Missouri Pacific, the Chi- 
cago Rock Island & Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific, and the Chicago, Samt Paul, Mm- 
neapolis and Omaha railroads Electnc hues 
reach Council Blu£&, several moforbus hues 
are m operation and a mumcipal airport and 
an army landing field are adjacent A dozen 
important highways serve Omaha, with a 
paved road to the east coast Omaha is the 
distributing pomt of such products as meats, 
dairy commodities, gram and smelter prod- 
ucts, ice machmes, sugar, and railroad sup- 
plies Shipments of cattle, sheep and hogs 
amount to 15,000,000 head in a year The 
daily capacity of the fiour nulls is 5,000 
barrels 

The principal buildings and institutions 
mclude 60 public schools valued at over $20,- 
000,000, Creighton Umversity, the Muniap^ 
University of Omaha, the medical school of 
the University of Nebraska, the Joslyn Me- 
morial Art Institute, the Federal building, 
190 churches with over 100,000 members, 
mne hospitals, and the Medical Arts Build- 
ing. Omaha is the see of both the Roman 
Cathobc and the Protestant Episcopal 
churches 

Omaha’s 45 parks cover 2,100 acres and 
are connected by 65 miles of boulevards The 
Community Playhouse owns its buildmg and 
presents nine plays each year. The Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra ranks among the ten 
best m the countiy Nearly 300 conventions 
with 50,000 delegates meet annually in 
Omaha The Ak-Sar-Ben race track accom- 
modates 20,000 spectators 

Lewis and Clark mention the Omaha pla- 
teau as a campmg ground m 1804, but the 
first licensed Indian trading post was not 
established until 1825 

The name of the cify means ^*ahove all 
others on the stream ” The original town site 
was platted in 1854 and the cify was incor- 
porated three years later The present cor- 
poration embraces two cities and six villages 
of former times 

Telegraphic and railway connections were 
established in 1861 and 1863 and meat pack- 
ing began as early as the railroads could 
handle the shipments For thirteen years 
Omaha was the capital of the t e r r i t o r y 
and of the state Population, 1930, 214,006 
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OMAN, 0 mahn', a sultanate in the south- 
eastern part of Arabia, partly on the Persian 
Gulf and partly on ■&© Indian Ocean Its 
area is estimated at 82,000 square miles, and 
its population at 500,000 The chief features 
of the coimtry are the stretches of barren 
sand and rock, the mountams near the coast, 
TThich nse m places to 10,000 feet, and the 
fertile valleys and plams, which yield an 
abtmdance of sugar, coffee, nee, cotton and 
fmts Dates constitute the chief product and 
the largest eaqiort The country is the richest 
part of the peninsula, both in agncultural 
products and in mineral resources The in- 
habitants are mostly Arabs, but there is a 
considerahle admixture of Hmdus, Persians 
and negroes See Muscat 

OMAE KHAYYAM, hij/ahm*, a Persian 
poet, astronomer and philosopher, horn at 
Nishapur, in the latter half of the eleventh 
century He wrote vanons scientific works 
which were of high value in their day, but he 
IS now remembered cbiefiy for his Miihaxyat, 
a collection of epigrams m verse, in praise 
of wine, love and pleasure The hook, as 
freely translated into English verse by Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, is exquisite poetry but not 
in line with the best modem ethics 

O'MENS, signs supposed to portend fu- 
ture events Bebef in omens was a part of 
ancient religion, and rules were made ao- 
cordmg to which priests interpreted them 
Among the ancient Homans the taking of 
omens was a public institutiou of great im- 
portance To-day behef m omens is not un- 
common among the more thoughtless people 
See AxjGuns 

OMNIBUS BILL, the name given fre- 
quently to single legislative acts which m- 
clude many sbghtly related or wholly unre- 
lated measures In American history it is 
apphed to the compromise measures of 1850, 
which, though embodied m several bills, were 
passed in accordance with a single plun See 
CoiiPaoMiSE OP 1850 

OMSK, ohmsl, Siberia, the capital of the 
government of Akmohnsk, once the head- 
quarters of the anti-Bolshevik government of 
Western Siberia, hut now a local seat of 
Soviet authority Omsk is situated on the 
Trans-Sibenan Railway, 1,624 miles east of 
Moscow and 280 miles southeast of Tobolsk 
It lies on a barren plain just above the point 
where the Om and the Irtisch nvers unite 
Under the empire the city was one of the 
strongest military stations m Western Si- 


beria, and m its military schools thousands 
of Cossacks received their training The place 
IS a distributing center for a large district 
^Population, 1930, 180,000 

ONEGA, 0 nye'ffa, a nver in the northern 
part of Russia, It nses in Lake Latcha, 
Rows in a northerly course for about 250 
miles and enters the Gulf of Onega It is 
navigable for steamers for about eighty miles 

ONEGA, Lake, a lake in Russia, near the 
center of the government of Olonetz, after 
Lake Ladoga the largest lake in Europe, 
covering an area of about 3,670 square miles 
It IS fed by numerous creeks, and is dotted 
with islands Pish are plentiful The lake 
discharges through the Svir River into Lake 
Ladoga, 

ONEIDA, o nt'dah, an Iroquoian tribe who 
lived ongmally m New York along the shores 
of Oneida Lake They belonged to the con- 
federacy known as the Five (later Six) Na- 
tions (see Five Nations) During the Revo- 
lution they sided with the Americans, hut the 
other Iroquoians aided the British, and under 
the leadership of Joseph Brant attacked the 
Oneidas After the war a part of the tribe 
emigrated to the Thames River district, On- 
tario, where their descendants number about, 
800 There are about 3,000 Onezdos m Cana- 
ada and the Umted States Most of those iii 
the latter countiy are m Wisconsm 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, an organization 
founded by John Humphrey Noyes m the 
middle of the last century At first the soci- 
ety was a commumstic settlement The mem- 
bers lived as one large family, faring equally 
the labors and benefits of the Oommunify, and 
the support and education of children were 
made the concern of the whole organization 
The ideas of mamage were radical The 
communists opposed a legal bond and per- 
manent mating, and believed in what they 
called "Complex marriage ” Their unusual 
views made them objectionable to the sui^ 
roundmg communities, and they migrated 
from Putney Vt,, to Oneida, N Y Then one 
of the members mvented a steel game trap, 
and the proceeds from this mvention brought 
prosperity to the organization In 1879 the 
system of ccmplcx marriages was abandoned, 
and two years later the community was re- 
organized and a joint stock company was 
formed, for the manufacture of silver prod- 
ucts of high grade The company has fac- 
tories at Niagara Falls, Ont, and at Ken- 
wood, Shemll and Niagara Falls, N Y 
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ONEIDA, 0 m' dally LAKE, a lake in Cen- 
tral New York which forms the boundary bO’ 
tween Onondaga and Oswego counties Its 
length IS about twenty-five miles, its indth, 
four miles It is drained by the Oneida and 
Oswego rivers It constitutes a natural sec- 
tion of the New York State Barge Canal 

O'NEILL, Eugene Gladstone {1888- 
), one of the leading Amenean dramat- 
ists, born in the city of New York and edu- 
cated at Harvard and Princeton universities 
After leaving college for a number of years 
he had a varied career , he entered the busi- 
ness field, was an actor on the vaudeville 
stage, and was reporter on New York news- 
papers When about twenty-six years of age 
he took up dramatic writing as his vocation 
Unlike many dramatists who picture largely 
the outward manifestations of life, he por- 
trays the effects of mental characteristics and 
sho'ws where they tend to lead His most im- 
portant plays are Emperor Jones j Destre 
Under the Elms, Strange Interlude, Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra, Ah, Wilderness I and 
Dags Without End 

ONION, un'yun, a well-known plant, the 
bulbous root of which is much used as an 
article of food It is a biennial herb, with 
long, narrow leaves and a swelling, pithy 
stalk The peculiar flavor vanes much ac- 
cordmg to the size of the bulb, tbe small 
reddish onions having much more pungency 
than the large ones The onion may be grown 
from the tropics to the coldest regions of tbe 
temperate zone There are at least twenty 
varieties, Strassburg, Bermuda, Spanish and 
Portuguese onions being among tbe most es- 
teemed In Spam, the onion forms a large 
portion of the food of the poorer classes 
Egypt IS believed to be the ongmal home 
of the plant In the United States and 
Canada it is raised in immense quantities, the 
leading states bemg Ohio, New York, Texas, 
Massachusetts, Illinois and Indiana See 
color plate on Lily Family 

ONONDAGA, on on daw' ga, a North 
Amenean Indian tnbe of Iroquoian stock 
who belonged to the confederacy known as 
the Eive Nations (see Five Nations) The 
Onondagas, who hved m Central New York 
near the 'lake that now bears their name, were 
the official guaidians of the council fire of the 
league They were not a warlike tribe, and 
were less prominent than the Mohawks or 
Senecas At present there are about 300 on 
the Onondaga reservation m New York, 


others are on the Grand River reservation in 
Ontario 

NTA'RIO, formerly Up- 
per Canada, or Canada 
West, is the second hug- 
est province of the Do- 
minion of Canada, and 
the first in wealth, popu- 
lation and mdustrial im- 
portance Lymg between 
Manitoba on the west and 
Quebec on the east, it is 
bound on the south by the 
Great Lakes and on the north by James Bay 
and Hudson Bay 

Size and Population. Of the provinces of 
the Dominion, Ontario stands next to Quebec 
in point of size it extends about 1,000 miles 
from east to west and slightly more than 
that from north to south Its total area of 
412,682 square miles is almost equal to the 
combined areas of the six New England 
states, together with New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illmois, and 
Michigan It has a fresh water area of 49,- 
300 square miles The relatively narrow 
neck of land lying between Georgian Bay 
and Quebec divides the Province into two 
distmct divisions — Old or Southern Ontano, 
and New or Northern Ontario The northern 
portion was greatly enlarged in 1912 when 
the Keewatin district was divided between 
Ontario and Manitoba 
In 1931, according to the Dominion census, 
the province had a population of 3,431,683, 
slightly over half of it urban The greater 
number of the people are of Enghsh, Scotch 
and Irish extraction, but m the larger cities 
there are many immigrants from various 
countries of continental Europe There are 
about 30,000 Indians The .southern part, or 
old Ontario, contains the great proportion 
of the population About one-fifth are 
Roman Catholics, the most impoitant 
Protestant bodies are, in order, the United 
Church, Anglican, Presb 3 denan and Baptist 
Surface and Drainage In general, On- 
tano IS a low plateau with a rollmg or wavy 
surface This regularity is broken by a 
height of land, which extends northwesterly 
from the Thousand Islands m the Saint Law- 
rence to the north shores of lakes Huron and 
Superior, where it forms the bluffs that char- 
actenze this region The highest point of this 
elevated section is Tip-Top Hill (2,120 feet) 
m the Thunder Bay district Isle Saint Ig- 
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nace (1,864 feet) is the second highest point 
Another height of land, caused by the eleva- 
tion of the rock over which the cataract of 
Niagara plnngcs, extends to the head of 
Georgian Bay, where it reaches its highest 
point in the Bine Honntains It thence 
extends northwesterly, forming the peninsula 
between Georgian Bay and Lake Huron and 
the Mamtoalin Islands The southern part 
of the province bordering upon Lake On- 
tario, IS lowland The northern part is a por- 
tion of the Lanrentinn plateau 

Although Southern Ontario is honey- 
combed with lakes and streams, the only 
large rivers arc those which form the eastern 
boundaries of the province, the St Lawrence 
and the Ottawa Among the smaller rivers 
which drain the interior are the Petewawa, 
Madawasca, Rideau, Grand, Thames, Sau- 
geen, Severn, and French The prmcipal 
nvers of the larger northern division of 
Ontario are the Albany and the Moose, flow- 
ing into James Bay 

Climate* The southern part of the province 
bordering upon the Great Lakes has a mild 
and equable climate. In the severest winter 
weather the thermometer seldom falls lower 
than 8^ below zero, and in the hottest months 
it seldom reaches 90^ above The influence 
of the lakes here prevents sudden or great 
changes, but in the northern part the ex- 
tremes arc greater Here the winters are 
severe, and the summers are short and hot 
The annual rainfall vanes from thirty to 
forty inches 

Idinerals and Mining. There are large de- 
posits of lignite coal near James Bay The 
deposits are very thick In the region north 
of lakes Huron and Superior are nch de- 
posits of a variety of metals The Sudbury 
nickel mines, north of Georgian Bay, are 
the most valuable of their kind in the world, 
and the Cobalt region, 300 miles north of 
Toronto, is one of the nchest silver dis- 
tricts an3rwhcre exploited The silver ores 
contam snch quanfaties of cobalt that they 
have become the world^s roost important 
source of that metal Ontano*s greatest 
mineral wealth lies in her gold The most 
profitable deposits are found around Porcu- 
pine, 479 miles north of Toronto, but gold- 
beanng rock appears to be widely scattered 
over the northern part of the province New 
TTimpg are opening in the Kirkland Lake, Red 
Lake, Central Patricia and Thunder Bay 
districts Copper occurs along the north 


shore of Lake Huron, and m the region west 
of Lake Superior iron ore is found in pay- 
ing quantities Salt, which is found exten- 
sively m the region bordering on Lake Huron, 
is obtamed by sinking deep wells, pumpmg 
out the bnne and evaporating it Natural 
gas and petroleum are other minerals of 
value The total value of mineral products 
worked has been steadily increasmg for years 
The average value in recent years was over 
$120,000,000 

Agriculture Agriculture is the chief in- 
dustry, and it occupies the attention of by 
far the greater portion of the inhabitants 
The southern part of the province, border- 
ing upon the Great Lakes, has a very fertile 
soil, and the climate is adapted to the growth 
of all products of a temperate climate In 
the ri^on farther north the soil is admirably 
suited to the raising of bay, potatoes and the 
hardier grains Forage crops, grams, vege- 
tables and fruits are raised extensively Hay 
IS the most valuable field crop, followed by 
oats The annual oats yield is about 75,000,- 
000 bushels, and the acreage devoted to this 
gram is over 2,700,000 Ontano produces 
more winter wheat than all the rest of the 
provinces together, the average annual crop 
being over 14,000,000 bushels Spring wheat 
IS grovn m every county, but not m suflScient 
quantities for export Other field crops m 
elude barley, grown for feeding, Indian com, 
used principally to fatten hogs, rye and flax 
Over 2,600,000 bushels of peas are har- 
vested yearly, Ontano peas being among 
the best m the world Potatoes and other 
garden vegetables, sugar beets, tobacco and 
buckwheat are also cultivated 

The region along the Great Lakes is a 
famous fmit section The province produces 
one-third of the total apple crop of Can- 
ada, and exports to Great Britain more of 
this fruit than any other provmce or state 
in North Amenca, Nmety-five per cent of 
the grapes grown in the Dominion are pro- 
duced in Lmcoln, Wentworth and Welland 
counties, bordenng on Lake Ontano Pears, 
peaches, mdons, plums, cherries and hemes 
are other profitable fruits 

Bee keepmg, dairying and rearing of live 
stock are important branches of agnculture 
It is estimated that there are about 10,000 
beekeepers m the provmce, at the provincial 
agricultural college courses in bee keepmg 
are given The annual production of cheese, 
butter, milk, cream, condensed milk and 
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powdered milk is valued at about $65^000,000 
The dairy products are of high quahty, and 
the province maintains two dairy schools 
Ontano produces over half the cheese made 
m Canada, and exports large amounts to 
Great Britain The provmce is noted for 
its excellent breeds of cattle, horses and 
sheep, and special pains are taken to keep 
tbe standards high The same policy prevails 
in regard to poultry In all lines of agncul- 
ture the government extends encouiagement 
and aid to the producer. 

Manufactures. With its splendid water-^ 
power facilities, good transportation and 
abundance of raw material, Ontano easily 
leads as a manufacturing center. Lumber 
products are the most important line of man^ 
ufacture, and raw matenal is secured from 
the splendid stand of hard woods, spruce, 
pine and tamarack. About one-fourth of the 
province is still forest-covered, and there are 
about 60,000,000 acres of standmg timber m 
tbe north The iron and steel industry is also 
a flourishing and developmg activity, the 
chief centers of the industry being Colling- 
wood, Peseronto, Sault Samte Mane, Mid- 
land and Hamilton !Floiir mills, maclune 
sliops, carnage and wagon works, furniture 
establishments and manufactones of paper, 
cotton and woolen goods, pianos and organs 
are also numerous At Niagara Falls there 
is an immense government power plant, and 
other valuable sites are also owned by the 
govemmeni^ which created a hydroelectric 
commission in 1P06 to supervise the devel- 
opment and distnhution of power 
Fishenes. The annual value of tbe com- 
mercial fisheries of the province is in the 
neighborhood of $3,500,000 Whitefish, 
trout, hemng, stui^eon, pike, pickerel and 
other lake fish are caught in the Great Lakes 
waters In connection with the fishing in- 
dustry the preparation of sturgeon caviare 
IS a fiourisbing enterprise 
Transportation and Commerce. The 
frontage of the Great Lakes furnishes ample 
Opportunity for water transportation through 
the Saint Lawrence to the ocean The south- 
cm part of the province is traversed by the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Bys. 
and other lines which cross from Detroit 
to Buffalo Each of these roads has cross 
hues and branches extendihg to tbe most im- 
portont agncultnral and commercial centers 
within its territory One line of the Canadi- 
an Pacific and two lines of the Canadian 


National traverse Northern Ontario These 
are links in the great trans-Canada lines In 
all there are over 10,000 miles of steam xail- 



SHIBLD OF ONTARIO 

The spr]§r of srolden maple leaves, on a 
grreen l>ackgTouna« has no special sigrnificancef 
except as the maple leaf Is the national em- 
blem The red cross of St. GeoreOf on a 
silver ground, is the emblem of BmlBn 
sovereignty 

way, and a constantly increasmg electric 
mileage 

The commerce is extensive. Lumber and 
lumber products, agncultural produce, butter 
and cheese, nickel, copper, silver and gold 
are exported. The principal imports are 
manufactured products The Hmted States 
and Great Bntam have the largest riiare of 
the foreign trade 

Government. The executive department of 
Ontario consists of a lieutenant-governor, 
appointed by the Governor-General of the 
Domimon for five years, and an executive 
council of eleven members, each of whom is 
at the head of a department The legisla- 
ture is an assembly of one house of 112 mem- 
bers, chosen by popular vote The courts 
consist of the Supreme Court with Appellate 
Divisions one and two, High Court Division 
and the Exchequer Court of Canada, Admi- 
ralty Division The province is divided into 
counties, townships, towns and cities for 
purposes of local government, and m each 
of these units the administrative body is an 
elective council In Northern Ontano in 
sections with few inhabitants tbe local um 
is tbe district, in which there is no governing 
counciL 
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Items of Interest on Ontario 


The first 'white man known to have set 
foot on 'what is now Ontario was Cham- 
plain, in 1613 he explored the Ottawa 
Rirer as far as Allumette Island, and in 
1615 he reached Georgian Boy by way of 
the Ottawa, 

In 1021 the pro\'ince \oted itself "dry” 
as to alcohoUc liquors, hut in 1927 Gh>vem- 
ment control of bquor was instituted after 
j a decisive \ ote in its favor 
^ The Ontario Agricultural and Experi- 
mental Union, started in 1886, now em- 
braces over 5,000 fanners in the province 
who conduct c^penments on their farms 
' The Union holds annual meetings for dis- 
cussion of the e'qieninents 

Alfalfa IS gro-wn in nearl'y every conn- 
, ty, and in some sections much attention 
15 given to the production of alfalfa seed 
In 1917-1918 the Trades and Labor 
Branch of National Service Workers or- 
•j ganized camps for instructing girls m 

* fruit picking, canning and truck garden- 
ing Contracts were made "With fanners 
and fruit associations for markehng the 
products 

Ontario has about three dozen jam and 
jelly factones, more than 115 fruit and 
vegetable canning factones, and about 
: 100 frmt evaporators 

Ontano possesses approximately 600,- 
000 horses, 1,100,000 milch cows and 
1,400,000 other cattle, 1,000,000 sheep, of 
- 'which about 20,000 are pure bred, and 
16,000,000 poultry 

The province produces about one-eighth 
of the nnTinnl maple sugar output of Can- 
ada Its average yield is 515,000 pounds 

In Ontano there are three Dominion 
** National Parks, they comprise 13 islands 
‘ m the St Lawrence River, Point Pelee 
Bird Sanctuary, and Georgian Bay Islands 
Park. 

The provincial government has an Ex- 
perimental Eorest Station of 1,800 acres 
'* m Norfolk County, where forest planting 
and nnrseiy work are demonstrated 

* Since 1905 about 2,000,000 forest seed- 
lings have been distnbuted from the gov- 

^ emment nursenes 


Amber mica, used especially as an m- * , 
sulator m electncal apparatus, is found || 
extensively m Eastern Ontano, and the *! 
Lacey mme, near Sydenham, is the largest [ \ 
of its kmd in North Amenca Canada is ' ' 
the only country in the world outside of ^ * 
Ceylon in which there are deposits of am- I 
her mica < 

Questions on Ontano | 

What is the population ? The area? j 
In what part of the province do most 1 1 
of the inhabitants hve? 1 1 

Desenbe bnefly the surface of this || 
distnct I 

What is the average density of pop- || 
ulation? j* 

What IS the highest point m the Lake i ^ 
Supenor region? 1 1 

What IS the Niagara escarpment? | f 
What is the character of the north shore 1 i 
of Lake Supenor? 1 1 

What are the three prmcipal nvers? I] 
For what minerals is the province 
noted? 

Where is most of the silver mmed? » | 
What part of the world’s supply of p 
nickel does Ontano produce? 1 1 

What can you say of the gold output? | j 
For what is the Porcupine distnct \ 
famous ? 

What IS the total annual value of On- 
fano’s mineral product? 

What are the prmcipal crops? 

What fruits are raised extensively? 

What can you say of the importance 
of Ontano’s dairying? Fishenes? 

What IS the extent of the forest area? 
What proportion of the grape yield of • 
Canada is produced m Ontano? \ 

How does the total value of manufac- J 
fures compare with that of other prov- "j 
inces? 

What manufactunng mdustnes depend ^ 
upon natural resources? 

Ho'w many miles of railway are in the | 
province? * 

Why may Ontano be justly called the "! 
^^premier provmce” of Canada? i 

Name five large cities of the provmce 1 1 
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Rdacation Ontario maintains an excellent 
system of schools, irhich are under the imme- 
diate control of a minister of education The 
system is rather highly centralized, and is 
marked by a fairly high degree of uniformity 
■with respect to text-books, courses of study, 
methods of mstruction, and general admin- 
istrative practices In addition to the regu- 
lar public elementary and high schools there 
are a number of commercial, technical and 
industrial schools At Toronto are located 
four technical schools vtith a total enrollment 
of about 20,000 students in day and evemng 
classes, and four high schools of commerce 
"With about 10,000 students The provmce 
maintams four normal schools for the train- 
ing of elementary school teachers and a col- 
lege of education for the training of sec- 
ondary school teachers Toronto University 
with its federated and affiliated colleges is 
the provmcial university of Ontario Among 
the mstitutions which constitute the univer- 
sity are University College, Victoria College, 
Trinity College, St MichaeVs College, Knox 
College, Wycl^e College, Emmanual Col- 
lege, Ontario Agricultural College, Ontario 
Yetermary College, Ontario College of Phar- 
macy, Ontario College of Art Other institu- 
tions of higher learning are Queens Univer- 
sity in Kingston, "Western University in Lon- 
don, McjMaster University in Hamilton, Um- 
^erslty of Ottawa in Ottawa, and Bo>al Mili- 
tary College in Kingston 
History Canada was organized as a Brit- 
ish possession in 1763, and in that year On- 
tario became a part of the old Quebec prov- 
ince In 1791 this was divided into Upper 
Canada (or Canada West) and Lower Can- 
ada The former dmsion comprised Ontario, 
and the latter, Quebec In 1837 a rebellion 
of French malcontents broke out, which was 
led by William Ljon Mackenzie m Upper 
Canada and by Louis Papineau in Lower 
Canada This rebellion was suppressed, and 
in 1841 the two sections were united The 
union contmucd until 1867, when the Uo- 
minion of Canada was organized Since that 
tunc Ontano has enjoyed prosperity and 
progress The province was loyal and gen- 
erous in its efforts to aid Great Bntam in 
the World War, and ga\e freely of its man 
power and its treasure In 1916 the provin- 
cial legislature adopted a war-time prohibi- 
tion measure, and m 1917 gave women 
municipal and provincial suffrage m line with 
most of the other provinces 
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Kenora Port Hope 

gingston Preston 
Kitchener Revelsloke 
Lindsay Bt, Catharine’s 

London Saint Thomas 

Niagara Falls Sarnia 

North Bay Sault Ste Marie 

Orillia Smith's Fails 

Oshawa Stratford 

Ottawa Toronto 

Owen Sound Trenton 
Parry Sound SVaikervllle 
Pembroke Waterloo 
Peterborough Welland 
Porcupine Windsor 
Fort Arthur Woodstock 


Barrie 
Belleville 
Brantford 
Brockvllle 
Chatham 
Cobalt 
Cobourg 
Collingwood 
Cornwall 
Dundas 
Fort William 
Galt 

Goderich 

Guelph 

Hamilton 

fngersoll 


ZJLKES 

Great Lakes^he Nipigon 

Lake of the Woods Nipissing 

Muskoka Lakes Rainy 


Ottawa Saint Mary’s 

Saint Lawrence 
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ONTARIO, IiAKS, the smallest of the Great 
Lakes of North America (Lake Samt Glair 
not being considered) and the most easterly. 
It IS situated between Northwestern New 
York and the provinc&of Ontano, its greatest 
length, 185 nules, lymg in a general east and 
west Erection It is oval in shape and about 
sixty miles ■wide, is 326 feet below Lake Ene, 
and between the two is Niagara Falls. It re- 
ceives the waters of the latter through the 
Niagara River and the Welland Canal Its 
waters pass out at the eastern end through 
the Lake of a Thousand Islands, thence to the 
S^t Lawrence River and into the Atlantic 
Ocean The coasts are broken by numerous 
bays and small inlets and dotted with har- 
bors Toronto, Hamilton, Kingston and Os- 
wego are the principal ports The most im- 
portant rivers dischargmg into the lake are 
Genesee, Oswego, Black, Humber and Trent 
The lake is navigable throughout the year and 
carries a heavy commerce By canal it is 
connected with the Hudson and Ottawa 
nve rs See Great Lakes 
ONYX, ot/tkSj a variety of agate with colors 
which are usually shades of brown, green or 
red, alternatmg with white, arranged in par 
allel bands "When the red is of a deep brown 
ish iiue, and the white pure and transparent, 
the variety* IS known as sardonyx Onyx was 
formerly highly prized for making cameos, 
the figures being formed of one layer and the 
background of another, and it is still used 
to some extent for this purpose Mesnean 
onyx is not a true onyx, hut is a translucent 
hmestone, with iron and manganese irr^n- 
larly scattered through it, produemg the beau- 
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fcifal venegated appearance for Tvhich this 
stone IS noted It is found in layers m caves, 
Trhere it -was deposited by ivater This stone 
xras used by the Aatecs, 'who carved it into 
idols, masks and a variety of other objects 
It IS very soft and easily irorked See 
Agate, Chalcedokt, Precious Stosses 
OTAL, a precious stone, frequently show- 
ing a brilliant play of colors — yellow, red, 
green, blue It is composed of silica and 
water, and is easily broken The general ap- 
pearance of the prcciows opal is whitish or 
milky, and the tints displayed are red, yel- 
low, green, and bine or violet The most 
bnlliant variety known is the pre opal Opals 
are found in Australia and m the western 
part of the United States The best are 
mined at Dunkirk, Hungary The finest 
opal known is an Austrian crown jewel 
weighing seventeen ounces This gem is the 
bxrthstone for October See Birthstones 
OPEK'AIB SCHOOLS, schools designed 
especially for tubercular children or others 
who are physically below normal and need 
building up These schools are held on roofs 
of buildmgs or other out-of-door places, or in 
rooms open to the air, witfaont arbficial heat 
The children are dressed in clothing specially 
designed for them, that they may enjoy the 
benefit of pure air and still not suffer from 
eixposure, Kounshing food is provided, and 
the health is cared for in every way possible 
The first Amencan schools of this character 
were opened in 1904 in New York City and in 
Providence, R I So excellent were the re- 
snlts of the innovation that the fresb-air 
school IS now found in nearly all large cities 
and in many of moderate size 
OPEN SHOP, an industrial establishment 
where employes may work whether they be- 
long to labor unions or not It is the oppo- 
site of the closed shop (where only union 
labor is employed) This classification rep- 
resents a phase of the conflict between capital 
and labor that is rapidly passing Capital 
more and more been forced to accept 
unionism among its employes, and the conflict 
now IS between a regular national union and 
a so-called company union— organized within 
Its own shop, without affihations 

OP^RA, a dramatic composition set to 
music and sung on the stag^ accompanied 
with musical instruments and enriched by 
the accessories of costumes, scenery and danc- 
ing The component parts of an opera are 
recitataves, solos, duets, tnos, quartettes and 


choruses, and they are usually preceded by an 
instrumental overture The chief classes of 
opera are opera sena, or grand opera^ con- 
structed upon senous themes and generally 
a faagic outcome, such as Verdi's Atda, 
opera comxque, which may he senous or hu- 
morous, but contains spoken dialogue as well 
as musical numbers, such as Beethoven's 
Pidelxo, romantic opera, an Italian form, 
representing a combination of the senous 
and comic, and light, or comic opera, best 
represented by the Gilbert and Sullivan se- 
nes Among these may be mentioned The 
2lil.ado, PiKfl/ore and The Pirates of Pen^ 
zance 

Development of the Opera Though the 
Greek dramas were operatic m character, 
as the chorus was an important feature m 
them, the opera proper is of modem date 
and of Italian origin The first operas date 
from the sixteenth century About the close of 
this century the poet Rinuecmi wrote a drama 
on the classical story of Daphne, which was 
set to mnac by Pen, the most celebrated mu- 
sician of the age orchestra of this first 
opera consisted of four instruments, namely, 
a harpsichord, a harp, a viol di gamba and a 
lute There was no attempt at melodies, and 
the recitative was merely a kind of measured 
speech Konteverde, a Milanese musician, 
improved the recitative by givmg it more flow 
and expression In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, melodies, or airs, connected in 
sentiment and spmt with the dialogue were 
first introduced The first regular senous 
opera was performed at Naples m 1615 The 
first light opera is said to have been presented 
at Venice in 1624, where also the first stage 
for operas was erected in 1637 In 1646 the 
opera was transplanted to France by Cardi- 
nal Mazarm, about the same time it was 
introduced into Germany, and somewhat later 
it was taken to England Lavish expendi- 
tures attended the presentation of these early 
operas In 1680 an opera was performed in 
Padna which required a chorus of 100 girls, 
100 soldiers and an equal number of iron- 
clad horsemen 

At the begmnmg of the eighteenth centnry 
a revival and reform occurred, the German- 
Frenchman Gluck being its chief exponent 
his purpose being to restore to opera the dra- 
matic element which it had long lacked Then 
began a separate national development in 
each of the great countries of Europe The 
chief Italian composers include, besides those 
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mentioned, Piccini, Chernbini, Hossmi, Bd- 
Imi, Donizetti, Mascagm, Pnccini, and Yerdi. 
Among the French composers are Meyerbeer, 
Gretry, Anber, Halevy, Gtounod, Oftenbach, 
Bizet, Samt Saens, Massenet, Debussy and 
CHiarpentier 

Among American composers of operas may 
be mentioned Hegmald de Koven, Yictor Her- 
bert, Damrosch and Sousa, and among Eng- 
bsh composers, Balfe, Macfanen, Sullivan, 
Mackenzie and Thomas It is the German 
composers, however, who have raised opera to 
the highest point of perfection, the list in- 
cluding such names as Handd, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Weber, Flotow and, finally, Richard 
Wagner, the most celebrated of modem com- 
posers In his work, the vocal music of the 
piece IS deprived of the promment place for- 
merly assigned to it and is made subordmate 
to t^, instrumentation and scenic decora- 
tion He preferred the name musical drama 
for his works 

The following are among the best>‘known 
operas’ 


ATda, Verdi liTartha, Flotow 

Barber of Seville, Rob- Meistereinger von 
Binl Niirnberg-, Wagner 

Bohemian Girl, Balfe Mikado, Sullivan 
Carmen, Bizet Nora, Beilin 

Cavalier! a Rusticana, Oberon. Weber 
Mascagni Pagliaecl, IjeoncavaUo 

Don Gio\ anal, Mozart RIenzi, Wagner 
Faust, Gounod Ring des Nibelungen, 

Fllegende Hollander, Wagner 

Der, Wagner Robin Hood, De Koven 


Fra DIavolo, Auber Robert le Dlable, Mey- 
FrelsehOtz, Der, Weber,, 

Des Huguenots, Mey- Straps 

erbcer Tannhauser, Wagner 

Lohengrin, Wagner Tristan und Isolde, 
Lucia dl Lammermoor, Wagner 

Donizetti Troyens, Les, Berlioz 

Madame Butterfly, Trovatore, II, Verdi 
Puccini William Tell, Boaslni 

Magic Flute, Mozart 


Ilclnted Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Alda Faust, John 

Carmen Lohengrin 

Ga%a11eria Parsifal 

Rusticana Tannhauser 

Comic Opera 

COMPOSZBS AXD StKCUniS 
See Music 


OPBKA GLASS, a small, double tele- 
scope, used chiefly iu the theater to ohtam a 
clearer aud more distinct view of the actors; 
it IS also much used in outdoor nature study 
The instrument has a double-convex lens for 
its object glass and a concave lens for the 
eyepiece The ^epicce is attached to a rack 
and pmion, by means of which it can be 


properly focused. See Field Glass; Less, 
Telescope 

OPHIE, o'/eer, the x^on to which the 
Hebrews made voyages in the tune of Sol- 
omon, brining home gold, precious stones 
and fine wood (I Kings 15, 26-28, 5, 11, 
II Chron YIH, 18). Some authonhes be- 
heve that it was situated m the Arabia, 
others think it was in India or Africa. 

OPHTHALMIA, of thaVme a See Gok- 

JTJNCnVITIS 

OPTHALMOSGOFH, an instrument for 
observing the mtemal structure of the eye 
It consists of a mirror, by which hght from 
an artificial source is directed mto the Qre 
of the patient, and a double convex lens, by 
which the illummed parts of the structure of 
the eye are magiufied, in order that they may 
he more easly examined, the observer looking 
through a hole in the center of the mirror 
The light IS usually placed to the side of and 
dightly hehmd the patient’s head 

OTIUM, the dried juice of a species of 
poppy, used in medimne, by the dissolute as 
an opiate, and well known in many places as 
an ornamental garden plant. Commercially 
it is of more importance than any other drag 
It is a powerful narcotic, and is used m med- 



OPIDM POPPT 
whole plant, b. flower 


idne chiefly to procure sleep and to bring 
relief from pain. It is often used in the 
form of laudanum, and is an ingredient ot 
many patent medicines (sec Morpiiike;. 
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The juice, which is procured by making an 
incision in the green head or seed capsule of 
the flower, flows out in the form of a milky 
liqmd, soon it hardens and turns black It 
IS then scraped o£E and dried thoroughly, and 
nest goes through a kneading process and is 
molded into cakes or balls for the market 

The agreeable effects produced on the sys- 
tem by opium have tempted many persons 
to form the opium habit. Kvil eflects as 
serious as those of eiccessive alcoholic drink- 
ing follow over-indulgence in opium The 
habitual use of opium is most common m 
China and the ^i^ay Axchipdago, though 
it has decreased considerably in recent years 
owing to the influence of missionaries and 
to an agreement between China and Great 
Bntain, whereby the latter country has prom- 
ised to curb the production and exportation 
of opium from India, the chief source of 
China’s supply The western market is sup- 
phed with opium from Asia Minor 

Opium War, a war between China and 
Great Bntam which began in 1840 as a re- 
sult of Chma’s attempts to stop the impor- 
tation of opium from India. Li 1729 an edict 
had been passed forbiddmg the importation 
of opium mto China from India Notwith- 
standing all precautions, it contmned to be 
smuggled in, and in 1839 the Chinese govern- 
ment took stringent measures A shipload 
of opium bound for China and valued at ten 
million dollars was destroyed in Canton har- 
bor Serious comphcations followed It was 
shown that the sudden stoppage of opium 
traffic would result in widespread famme in 
India, where in many places it had been the 
chief crop In the end China was forced to 
pay a laige indemmty, but great Bntam 
agreed to stop the Indian production grad- 
ually In 1906 the use of opium was prohib- 
ited in the schools and in the army, and peo- 
ple were forbidden to grow it In 1916 fur- 
ther steps were taken by the government to 
banish the evil 

OPOE'TO, Portugal, the second city in 
size m the kingdom (ranking next to Lis- 
bon), and capital of the distnct of its own 
name, is situated on a steep dechvity on the 
nght hank of the Biver Douro, three miles 
from its month and about 175 miles north- 
northeast of Lisbon The nver is crossed by 
two bridges of recent constaction, one of 
which IS the largest and most beautiful 
bndge of its kind in Europe Among the 
chief buildings of the city are the ‘'Tower of 


the Clergy,” a gramte structure 246 feet 
high, the (3othic cathedral, the episcopal pal- 
ace, the exchange, the crystal palace, the nunt 
and the opera house There are also mu- 
seums, a large library, a medical college, 
schools of commerce and navigation and other 
schools of high rank, together with hospitals, 
art galleries and fine gardens Oporto is the 
chief mdustnal city of Portugal The prm- 
cipal trade is m wine, chiefly port wme, which 
IS named from the town There are manu- 
factures of hats, silks, cotton, woolen and 
linen stuffs, paper, wax, tobacco, soap and 
other articles 

Oporto was an important town during the 
Middle Ages In 1808 it was captured by the 
French, and m the foUowmg year 'Welling- 
ton drove the French out of it, after the re- 
markable passage of the Douro Early in 
1919 it was seized by revolutionary forces 
seekmg to restore tbe monarchy, and was 
made their stronghold In Fehruaiy the 
royabsts were suppressed and Oporto re- 
stored to repnbbcan control (see Portugal) . 
Population, 1931, 232,280 

OFOS'SUM, a mammal found in America 
as far north as Hudson Bay It is nocturnal 
m its habits and lives mostly in trees, swing- 
ing from branch to branch with the aid of its 
tail and feedmg on small reptiles, birds’ eggs 
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and young and almost anything else which 
comes its way There are about twenty spe- 
cies, some are as small as a rat, and others 
are the size of a large cat. The largest, the 
common opossum, is the only animal in 
America which has a pouch for carrymg the 
young It IS whitish-gray in color, and the 
hair IS soft and wool-hke It is common m 
the southern part of the United States, where 
it is regarded by negroes as a choice meat 
for the table When captured or threatened 
with danger, the opossum feigns death, and 
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the phrase "playing 'possum” is on this ac- 
count often used to indicate any deceitful 
proceeding It is a marsupial (which see) 
OPTER, Frederick Burr (1857- ), an 

American illustrator^ bom in Madison^ Ohio 
For seyeral years he was connected with 
Frank Leslie's magazines, Puch and Hearst's 
I^ew York Joumah He made a reputation 
with his cartoons against pohtical leaders 
and the “trusts” in political campaigns His 
drawmgs, while lackmg artistic merit, force- 
fully express a situation or an idea and often 
reveal a keen sense of humor He illustrated 
the writings of “Bill” Nye and Mark Twain, 
and Peter Bunne's Mr, Dooley He also ranks 
os an author of some note, having written 
Folks m Fnnnyville, J dhn Suit, Sappy Sool- 
tgan, Alphonse and Gaston and Our Antedi- 
luvian Ancestors 
OPTIC NERVE. See Eve 
OPTICS See Light 
OPTIMISM, op^tiTMg^m (from the Latin 
word opttmus, meaning best), is the belief 
that there is more good than evil in the world 
and that mankind is growing better, a dis- 
position to take a hopeful attitude toward 
life and to look on the bright side of thmgs. 
One who habitually takes this view is called 
an optimist j one who holds a contrary view is 
called a pessimist The word optimism was 
first employed by the German philosopher 
Leibnitz, whose optimism was based on logic 
Most of the optimism m the world is due not 
to logical reasons but to a joyous and happy 
temperament 

ORACXjES, o/ak’h Nearly all of the 
peoples of antiquity believed that the gods 
controlled their destinies, and, moreover, that 
if the deities were consulted they would give 
advice concemmg the proper course to be 
pursued for the attainment of success The 
places of consultation, often the temple of the 
god approached, and also the replies to m- 
quiries, were alike called oracles The belief in 
oracles was so firm that vast numbers flocked 
to them for advice, and scarcely any war was 
waged, or peace concluded, or new form of 
government instituted, or new laws enacted, 
without the approbation of some oracle The 
Greek oracles were the most celebrated, and 
among these the earliest, and one of the most 
famous, was ibat of Jupiter at Dodona 
Apollo bad many oracles, but that at Delphi 
held the first place, and it was often applied 
to for explanation of obscure answers ob- 
tained at Dodona Another famous oracle of 


Apollo was m the island of Ddos The 
Romans had no important oracles of their 
own, but often consulted those of Greece and 
Egypt Under the reign of Theodosius, tbe 
temples of the prophetic deities were closed 
or demolished See DeijPhi 

ORAN, o*rahn, Algeria, a seaport and the 
capital of the department of Oran, It is 2G0 
miles southwest of Algiers, on the Bay of 
Oran, an inlet of the Mediterranean Sea The 
town IS fortified, has a good harbor and con- 
siderable European architecture It was 
founded by Arabs in the tenth century and 
became m time an important center When 
the Moors were driven from Spam they took 
possession of Oran, and it became a port for 
pirates In the sixteenth centuiy Spam, to 
stop marauding, captured the port, but lost it 
to Turks a huni'ed years later It regamed 
possession m 1708, but abandoned the town 
after an earthquake had pracbcally destroyed 
it in 1791 The French have occupied it smee 
1831 The cily has a considerable trade, 
the principal exports being cereals, wme, 
olives, brandy, flour, esparto grass, sheep and 
cattle The imports are coal and manufac- 
tured goods Population, 1931, 163,745 

ORANGE, o/en$, the most important of 
the citrus fruits, the group which includes the 
lemon, citron, hme and grapefruit It is the 
fruit of a long-hved evergreen tree The 
orange was brought from Southern Asia to 
Spam and Portugal during the sixteenth cen- 
tury Taken to South America by the early 
explorers, it ran wild m the tropical forests 
of the Am azon, about the same time the 
sour orange was brought into Florida by the 
Spaniards Here, until 1880, large wild 
groves were to be found, usually on mounds 
marking the former homes of the natives In 
more recent years the stock of this class of 
oranges has been utilized to graft the sweet 
orange and the tangerine (see accompanying 
colored plate), which have since been exten- 
sively cnltivated 

Description The orange tree is small and 
has broad, green leaves Under the most 
favorable circumstances it seldom exceeds 
thirty feet in height, and in cultivation it w 
kept much lower The branches are low, and 
tbe flowers are white and waxlike, because of 
their beauty and fragrance orange blossoms 
have long been worn m almost all parts of 
the world by the bride on her wedding day. 

The fruit is nearly spherical, bright yel- 
low m color, and contains a pulp which con- 
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THOUSANDS OF ORANGE GROVES ARE IN SETTINGS LIKE THIS 

In this California grove, there is beauty and fragrance in the semi-tropical scene 
which is enhanced by a snow-capped arctic background Nevertheless, these expert 
pickers find their work hard under a summer sun 



GRADING ORANGES FOR PACKING 

On an endless belt the golden globes reach the expert sorters, who must apply 
every orange a certain standard of quality and grade 
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The Orange 
I Descwptiok 

(1) Tree 

(a) Height 

(b) Branches 

(c) liCaves 

(1) Shape 

(d) Blossom 

(1) Color 

(2) Shape 

(3) Fragrance 

(2) Fruit 

(a) Shape 

(b) Color 

(c) Kinds 

(1) Nnvds 

(2) Blood Orange 

(3) Russets 

(4) Mandarins 
n pBonuenox 

(1) Mediterranean countries 

(2) India and the East Indies 

(3) North and South America 

(a) United States 

(b) Brazil 

(c) Other countries 

in Har\’est 

(1) Picking 

(2) Sortmg 

(3) Packing 

(4) Shipping 
Questions on the Orange 

Of irhat continent is the orange a 
native? 

What countries are the chief pro- 
ducers of oranges? 

On "what kinds of soil does the orange 
thrive? 

Name three common varieties, Be- 
senbe each as well as j’ou can 
What IS the average height of an 
orange tree? 

What are the chief orange-producing 
states of the United States? 

How are oranges prepared for ship- 
ment? 

What conditions canse a variation 
m the average crop m the Umted 
States? 

Why are orange blossoms popular 
With bndcs? 

What can you say about the lon- 
gevity of the orange tree? 


sists of a collection of oblong segments, filled 
with a sugary and refreshing 3 uice and m 
most varieties containing several seeds There 
ore many varieties under cultivation, but 
those m greatest demand in the Umted 
States are the natris, which are seedless This 
orange was introduced from Brazil and is 
now grown m large quantities in California. 
Blood oranges are so called from the color of 
their 3 uice, which is dark red The oranges 
grown m Florida are generally known as 
rassefs They are of a lighter yellow than 
the others, and the peel has a bronze coat 
which gives the orange its name The «ian- 
(f<zn» orange, introduced from China, is 
small and somewhat flattened 
Cultivation The orange is a warm-climate 
plant It flourishes m any moderately fertile 
soil, if it 15 well dramed and sufliciently moist, 
but a rather staff loam, mixed with some veg- 
etable matter, is best suited for the purpose, 
Graftmg or budding on stocks raised from 
the seed is the usual method of cultivation 
Carefully selected seeds are sown m well- 
prepared ground, and the seedUngs removed 
to a nursery bed m the fourth or fifth year 
About the seventh or eighth year they are 
grafted with the desired variety After the 
grafts are sufficientlj" strong, the trees are 
planted m rows m a permanent orangery 
The distance left between the trees vanes la 
France, when the trunks have reached a 
height of five to six feet, an average space of 
twentj’ feet is left, m the West Indies and 
the Azores a space of twenty-four or even 
thirt} feet is not uncommon The ground is 
kept well broken between the trees and the 
roots manured In dry climates water must 
be supplied in abundance, nearly all the 
California orchards are irrigated The trees 
require careful pruning, the heads being 
trained to a spherical form 
Marketing In good seasons the orange 
tree produces great quantatara of fnut, a 
single tree will produce from 400 to 1,000 
oranges A healthy tree will bear abun- 
dantly for fifty to eighty years, some of the 
bitter vanetv produce a fair crop for several 
centuries Blossoms and green and npe fruit 
are sometimes seen on the trees at the same 
tame, but the hulk of the crop ripens at about 
the same tune. WTien picked, the oranges 
are carefully wrapped in tissue paper and 
packed m boxes boldmg from 100 to 250 
oranges, accordmg to the size of the fruit. 
Average fruit runs from 176 to 200 in a box 
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Prodnction in America. In the United 
States California and Plonda are the chief 
orange states In favorable years the total 
annual output of the country is about 4S|000,> 
000 hoxes^ but this yield is sometimes reduced 
fifty per cent by frosts or other unfavorable 
weather conditions The average California 
crop IS 32,500,000 boxes, and that of Florida, 
15,200,000 Louisiana, with 200,000, and 
A^ona, with 150,000, are next in order 

OEAUGB, K J , the parent settlement, in 
16G6, which has become, by growth and di- 
vision, four cities, all of them attractive 
suburban towns, tributary to New Tork City. 
They are Orange, East Orange, West Orange 
and South Orange 

Orange, on the Ene and Lackawanna rail- 
roads, was ongmally a part of Newark, and 
existed first as Newark IMountam and then 
as the hlountain Society until 1806, when its 
present name was adopted The surrounding 
scenery is most attractive, the elevation, 
twelve miles from the ocean, is about 200 feet^ 
although hills in the vicmify reach 600 feet 
The principal industry is the manufacture of 
adding machines and calculators Popula- 
tion, 1920, 33,268, in 1930, 35,399 

East Orange, on the Ene and the Lacka- 
wanna railroads, is chiefiy a residenbal 
suburb, though there are manufactones of 
electneal and pharmaceutical supplies The 
town was a part of Orange unhl 1863 Here 
are Upsala College and schools for secre- 
tanal training Population, 1930, 68,020 

West Orange, until 1862 a part of Orange, 
IS on the Ene Hailroad, fi\ e miles northwest 
of Newark and twelve miles west of New 
York City. Here are the great Edison elec- 
tneal works, and there are also carnage and 
hat factones Populahon, 1920, 15,573, in 
1930, 24,327 

South Orange, a town south of the parent 
city, from which it was separated in 1S61 
It IS four miles west of Newark, on the 
Lackawanna Eailrond, and has a fine location 
facing Orange Mountain The Homan Cath- 
olic Church has here Seton Hall College, es- 
tablished in 1S56 Population, 1930, 13,630. 

OEANGE FEEE STATE, Phoitkce op 
tu£, one of the four states of the Union of 
South Afnea It is separated from the 
Transvaal, on tlic north, by the Vaal River, 
and from the Cape of Good Hope pronnee, 
on the south, bj the Orange Riier- Its area 
IS estimated at 49,647 square miles, or about 
the same as that of New York. L^ing at a 


height of about 4,000 feet above the sea, the 
country, which is composed chiefly of vast 
undulating plains, is cold m wmter, with 
violent thunder storms and long droughts m 
summer. The seasons are the reverse of those 
in countnes in the northern hemisphere hav- 
ing a corresponding latitude Because of the 
altitude, the climate is very healthful 

Pasturing is the chief occupation, and 
wool, hides and ostnch feathers are among 
the principal exports Agriculture is m- 
creasing in importance, and corn is eiqiorted 
in considerable quantities Diamond and 
other precious stones have been found m 
paying quantities Rich coal mines exist, 
and the country is said to abound m other 
mineral wealth There are over 1,340 miles 
of railway in operation, the chief Ime being 
the one which connects Bloemfontem, the 
capital of the province, with the Transvaal 
railway systems 

The province is governed by the Adnums- 
trator, appointed by the Governor-General 
for a term of five years, and by the pro- 
vincial council, of twenty-five members, 
elected for four years Education, while un- 
der the control of the government, is neither 
free nor compulsory. In 1836 a colonv of 
Boers from Cape Colony, dissatisfied with the 
Bnfadi rule there, entered the temtoiy which 
is now the Orange Free State The Bntish 
annexed the temtoiy m 1848, but in 1854 it 
was declared a free state "When war broke 
out between the South Afncan Republic and 
Great Bntam, the Orange Free State joined 
the former, and as a result of Bntish suc- 
cesses was declared a possession of the Bnt- 
ish crown m 1900 It was then given the 
title Orange River Colony On tbe^ forma- 
tion of the Union of South Afnea, in 1910, 
at became a state of the Union, with its pres- 
ent name Population, 1931, 745,600 (about 
210,000 whites). See Bloeietoxtein, UinoK 
OP South Atbica 

OE'ANGEMEN, the popular name for the 
members of a society of Insb Protestante 
It was formally organized in Ulster in 1793, 
the official name being Loyal Orange Insti- 
tution Because of disorders connected with 
its growth and activities, it was suspended 
in Mand from 1813 to 1838, and at present 
is of small influence in the island There 
however, a number of branch lodges in the 
United States July 12, the anmversaiy of 
the Battle of the Boyne, is observed as Or- 
ange Day, 
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OKAITGE BrXV£R| the longest nver m 
South Afnca It nses on the western slopes 
of the high mountains m Basutoland; less 
than 200 miles from the Indian Ocean, and, 
fiowmg in a general westerly direction, travels 
1,300 miles across the contment and enters 
the Atlantic, drauung a region embracing 
400,000 square miles The largest of its tnb- 
ntanes is the Yaal ITumerous cataracts and 
cascades occur m its course At Hundred 
Falls the water rushes over a senes of ledges 
and falls 400 feet in sixteen miles A large 
sand bar at the mouth of the nver closes it 
to ocean vessels, above the bar it is navigable 
a short distance for small vessels In parts 
of its course the waters can be nsed for ir- 
ngation The native Hottentots call the nver 
the Garxb, meaning great viater 
OEAITG^-UTAIT', or OEABTG'-OXJTAITG', 
one of the anthropoid, or manlike, apes, or 
monkeys, found in Borneo and Sumatra It 



ORANG-TJTAN 

reaches a height of four or five feet and is 
second m size only to the gonlla It is one 
of those flniTnftlg which approach most nearly 
to man, bemg m this respect only infenor to 
the chimpanzee and gonlla It is utterly 
incapable of walkmg in a perfectly erect 
posture Its body, except the face, is cov- 
ered with coarse hair, of a browni^-red color 
The flrmR reach to the ankle jomt, the hmd 
legs are ^ort and stunted and the nails of 
the fingers and toes are fiattened The orang- 
utans swing themselves qnicHy along from 
tree to tree, by the aid of their long arms, 
but their gait on the ground is awkward and 
unsteady They are remarkable for strength 
and intelligence, and are capable of being 
tamed and taught, if captured when young 
They feed chiefly on frmts and deep in trees 
SeeKAir, Af£, Mokket. 


ORA'TIOIT, a formal pubhc speech in dig-* 
nified style, dehvered on some special occa- 
sion Orations may be of several classes 
deTiwnstrative, in which the purpose of the 
speaker is less to persuade than to please his 
audience, deliberative, or exhortative, in 
which the speaker aims to secure a certain 
decision, to arouse people to action or to con- 
vmce them of a truth, jitdictarg, used chiefly 
by advocates m court, characterized by clear- 
ness, close logic and earnestness Some of 
the greatest addresses have been pleas m 
court 

The oration was the form of literature first 
to be developed to comparative perfechon 
It advanced through all the stages from the 
exhortation of armies by their commanders 
to the addresses m behalf of great causes in 
modem free deliberative assemblies Among 
the Greeks were many famous orators, of 
whom Isocrates, Demodhenes, Aeschines and 
Pericles are especially famous The names of 
Cicero, Mark Antony and Cato represent Bo- 
mau oratory at its best From the downfall 
of the Boman Empire until the late modem 
period, oratory suffered a decline , but at the 
tune of the American and French Bevolutions 
there was an awakenmg, signified by such 
names as Pitt, Mansfield, Shendan, Burke, 
Fox, Patrick Henry, James Otis, Alexander 
Haz^ton and Bichard Henry Lee 

Probably m no equal period in the history 
of any nation have so many remarkable ora- 
tors arisen as during the slavery controversy 
in the United States notable among these are 
Calhoun, the spokesman of the South, Web- 
ster, the representafave of the North, Clay, 
the compromiser and defender of the tTmon, 
Sumner, the advocate of universal liberty, 
Douglas, the expounder of state sovereignty, 
Everett^ one of the greatest scholars and rhet- 
oricians of his tune, Choate, unsurpassed as 
a forensic orator, Phillips, the agitator, 
James G Blame, the pohtical orator and 
Geoige William Curbs, the supporter of in- 
dependence and honesty m politics Among 
smgle orations Abraham Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address holds first place in American 
literaiy annals America has also produced 
many eloquent pulpit orators, such as Philbps 
Brooks, Heniy Ward Beecher and Newell 
Dwight Hilhs Among recent political orators 
William Jenmngs Bryan is perhaps the most 
effective Sir Wilfnd Launer, former Pre- 
mier, was unsurpassed among modem Cana- 
dian orators. 
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Related Artlclcii. The following are repre- 
sentatiNe of the notable orators whose biosra* 
phies are found in these >olumes 


Aeschines 

Beecher, Henry TfTard 
Blaine, James G 
Hajne, Robert Y 
Henry, Patrick 
Hillis, Kewell D 
Brooks, Phillips 
Br^an, William J 
Calhoun John C 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius 
Clay Henrj 
Demosthenes 


Douglas Stephen A. 
B\erett, Bdward 
Pot, Charles J 
Isocrates 

Laurier Wilfrid, Sir 
Otis, James 
Pericles 

Phillips, Wendell 
Pitt, William 
Webster, Daniel 
Yancey, William I#. 


OEATO'BIO, a sacred musical composi< 
tion performed Tritli ftdl orchestra, singers, 
and sometimes organ accompaniment The 
subjects, usually taken from Scnpture, are 
lofty in tone and are impressively treated 
The oratorio ongmated about the year 1540 
Its chief object at that tune 'was to render 
religious services attractive Its increasmg 
populanfy mduced poets of eminence to sup- 
ply texts for these works Among the most 
notable oratorios are The Messiahg by Han- 
del, The Creation and The Seasons, by 
Haydn, Saint Paul and Elijah, by Mendels- 
sohn, and Pnsszon According to Saint 
Matiheio, by Bacb 

OECJ^STBA, o/kes tra, in ancient tunes 
that part of tbe Greek theater between the 
spectators and the stage reserved for tbe 
chorus In the Homan theater the seat res- 
ervation for senators was called the orches- 
tra. In modem times the word is applied to 
the pit, or space reserved in theaters for the 
musicians, also to the musicians themselves, 
collectively considered, and to the musical 
mstruments on which they play. A modem 
orchestra, in tbe last sense, consists of 
stringed, wind and percussion instruments, in 
voncd proportions, according to the number 
of performers, this number varying from 
eight to more than a hundred. As many as 
twenty different instruments are represented 

OEOHIDS, o/Kidz, the common name of a 
family of cunous plants, found plentifully 
in the tropics, but also represented by many 
species in tbe temperate regions There are, 
in all, several thousand species, some grow- 
ing natnrallj* in tbe ground; others upon 
tree trunks or rocks, seeming to obtain all 
their nourishment from the air, and a third 
class growing as parasites upon trees and 
other plants Orchids are favorites "with gar- 
deners and plant lovers, because of the ex- 
traordinary forms of the flowers, the bril- 
liancy of their colors and their fragrance 
There are probably 3 000 species now under 
cultivation. So far, Sfexico, Central Amenca 


and South Amenca have been the most pro- 
ductive of fine specimens 

The flowers are of extremely irregular 
shape and are either solitary or grouped in 
spikes or in long, loose clusters formally 
the flowers have 
three petals, one 
of which, called 
the hp or laheU 
turn, IS developed 
in. a remark- 
able maimer In 
some species this 
IS a long, nar- 
row stnp; in 
others, a broad 
surface various- 
ly cut and 
&inged, and in 
still others, a 
pouch or sack, 
as in the common 
lady’s slipper The purpose of all, however, 
seems to be to invite msects for the purpose 
of fertilization, for most species would soon 
become extinct were it not for the aid of the 
insects In the lady’s slipper, for instance, 
the msect is tempted to enter tte sack, which 
it may do from any side, hut when it tnes 
to leave, the curled edge of the petal and the 
stiff, slantmg hairs prevent it from gomg out 
except by the very narrow path which lea^ 
by the pollen mass and the pistil. But this 
is not all Each species of orchid must be 
fertilized by an insect which is especially 
adapted m size and shape to carry the pollen 
Bi fact, nothing in the vegetable kingdom is 
more wonderful than the strange and char- 
acteristic shapes into which orchids have 
gro'wn, to adapt themselves to their insect 
friends The lady’s shpper, the begonia, the 
calopogon and several fnnged orchids are 
beautiful specimens found in damp soils m 
the United States In the tropics there are 
many species of air plants which have pe- 
culiar folii^e, and brilliant and beautiful 
flowers 

OEDBAL Among peoples in a primitive 
stage of culture there has long been a wid^ 
spread belief that a supernatural power ■mil 
protect the innocent and punish the guilt's 
When, therefore, in such societies men and 
women bare been accused of committing 
wrongs, they have been subjected to certain 
tests which afforded opportunity for divine 
intervention. These tests or ordeals were oi 
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tfto kziids, fire ordeal and icafcr ordeal The 
former v^as confined to persons of high rank, 
the latter, to the common people 

The person 'who underwent fire ordeal 
either took in his hand a piece of red-hot iron 
or walked with hare feet and hbndfolded over 
glowing coals or over nine red-hot plow- 
shares, laid lengthwise at unequal distances 
If he escaped unhurt, he was adjudged inno- 
cent, otherwise he was condemned as guilty 
One who underwent ordeal by water was 
cither forced to plunge his bare arm to the 
elbow in boiling water, or was tied and 
thrown into a pond or river If he sank he 
was adjudged innocent Trials by ordeal 
were suppressed in the thirteenth century in 
Europe, certain forms of trial by ordeal are 
still found in India and among some African 
tnbes. 

ORDER, a term used in botany and zo- 
ology with respect to classification An or- 
der IS a group of fomihcs having a common 
resemblance, while the family is a group of 
genera (plural of ffcnus) A distinction be- 
tween order and family is not always ob- 
served, as in some systems of classification 
the tenns have the same meaning See 
Gekus , FAiiiwr 

ORDER OP THE BATH, an order of 
knighthood m England, the oldest on record 
in that country Its date of establishment is 
unknown, hut there is an account of its be- 
stowal by Henry I on Geoffrey of Anjou 
in 1127 At that time anyone who recei\ed 
the honor was expected to bathe, m token 
of the punty of life demanded of knights, 
hence the name The orgamration declined 
m the course of time, hut after a century of 
ohscunty it was revived by King George I 
in 1725 The order was a miUtarj one until 
1847, since when it has been conferred on 
writers, scientists and artists, as well as 
on warriors There arc three classes of 
lights' Knights Grand Cross of the Bath 
(G C B ), Knights Commanders (K C B ) 
and Companions (C B ) Recipients of the 
last named hear no title, the ofters use the 
prefix *‘Sir” 

ORDER OP THE GARTER, or ORDER 
OP SAINT GEORGE, the highest order of 
chivalrv in Great Bntam, was ^tabUshed by 
King Edward HI in 1349 The membership 
is very select and was ongmally restricted 
to the sovereign and twenty-five knights In 
1831 the order was reoj^amzed and the mem- 
bership extended to include the Pnnee of 


Wales and such descendants of George I and 
foreign sovereigns as might be chosen It 
now includes about sixty members The em- 
blem IS a dark blue nhbon, edged with gold 
and hearing the motto Son% so 7 t qzn nutl y 
pense (Shame to him who evil thinks) in gold 
letters It IS worn on the left just below 
the knee The monarch of England is the 
Grand blaster 

ORDERS, Religious See Hoxachism, 
Bekedictines, DoatiNicAiTS, Prakcis op 
Assisi 

ORDERS IN CODNCHi, a term applied to 
decrees issued by the British sovereign, with 
the advice of the Pnvy Council During the 
Napoleonic wars England used the Order m 
Council as a commercial weapon against Na- 
poleon, to offset his decree blockading the 
British Isles In 1914, after the outbreak 
of the World War, a British Order m Council 
was issued proclaiming the North Sea a war 
zone. Subsequently the Bntish blockade 

was greatly extended, and Germany retaUated 
'With unrestricted submarine warfare 

Itelnted Articles Consult the following' 

titles for additional Information 
Blockade Milan Decree 

Continental System War of 1818 

Kmbargo World War 

OR'DINANOEOP1787, a statute adopted 
by Congress, July 13, 1787, providing a plan 
of government for the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River, known as Northwest Tem- 
toiy The goiernment was placed tempora- 
rily m the hands of a governor, a secretaiy 
and three judges, who might apply to the ter- 
ntory any law then in force m any of the 
thirteen states The legislature was to be or- 
ganized as soon as there were 5,000 free males 
of "full age” in the distnet The ordinance 
also mcluded six other articles, which con- 
stituted its distinctive feature They granted 
religious freedom, guaranteed the benefit of 
the wnt of habeas corpus, trial by jury and 
proportionate representation in the legisla- 
ture, emphasized the necessity for education, 
forbade slavery and declared that the ter- 
ritory should always remain a part of the 
tJmted States The ordinance has been called 
the "greatest and most important legislative 
act in American history” See Northwest 
Territory 

ORD'NANCE See CiJTNON; Artillery 

ORDOVICIAN, or do wsJifan, PERIOD, a 
period of geologic time, the second oldest of 
the Paleozoic Era (which see) The rocks of 
the period mclude the formations just below 
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tbo Silurian. In Korth Amarica tlie rocks 
arc especially prominent in New York, wliero 
local names liave been given a number of 
the formations, such as the Niagara, the Hud- 
son, the Trenton and the Chazy Ordovici<:in 
rocks also occur westward from the Appala- 
chians ns far as Minnesota. In general, they 
follow the V-shaped Laurentian continent of 
that period Most of the rocks are marbles 
and sandstones, and some of them are of 
considerable economic value The petroleum 
in Indiana and Ohio and some of the natural 
gas found in these regions occur in the Or- 
dovician formations, as do the deposits of zinc 
and lead ore found in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Missouri. 

ORE, a mineral from which metals con he 
extracted with profit. Most gold and plati- 
num and some other metals occur in ores in 
a native state; others, such as copper, lead, 
zinc and iron, are chemically combined with 
other substances Ores frequently occur in 
veins, or lodes, which are metalliferous de- 
posits in fissures or cracks in rock. Metals 
are commonly separated from the ore mass 
by crushing the ore and smelting, either in 
a blast furnace or an electnc furnace Often 
the ore is first roasted, then smelted and suh- 
3 ected to chemical processes, as in the cose 
of tlie extraction of gold and silver from low- 
grade ores. 



V ^ y REGON. one of the Western states of 
the American Union, lying south of Wash- 
ington and west of Idaho Coliforma and 
Nevada touch it on the south, and on its 
western border is the Pacific Ocean. Rich m 
natural resources and possessing great tracts 
of fertile land, Oregon can look forward with 
confidence to a prosperous future. Though 
it IB not thickly populated, its people axe 
alert, progressive and unafraid of innovo;- 
(ions, and it has made a record for progress 
in democratic ideals surpassed by no state 


and equaled by few Oregon is popularly 
knoivn as The BiiAVER State, on account of 
tbo many beavers found m this region m the 
early days Its floral emblem is the Oregon 
grape. 

Area and Population. The ninth state in 
size, it has an area of 0G,G99 square miles, of 
which 1,092 square miles are water. The 
states ncaiest it in size are Utah and Wyo- 
ming, the laitci but 1,215 square miles larger. 
Texas is about three times os large In 1930, 
witl) 953,786 inhabitants, Oregon was tlie 
thirty-third state in population. It then 
had 10 persons to the square mile, about 
the same density as Colorado, and greater 
than that of cither North or South Dakota 
Among the foieign population, Germans and 
Canadians arc found in greatest number 
There are more than 8,000 Chinese and Jap- 
anese, and o\cr 9,700 Indians The latter 
live upon the Klamath, Umatilla and Warm 
Springs rcser^^ations 

Religion. The Roman Catholics constitute 
the strongest religious body, and Methodists 
aro the most numerous of the Protestants 
Others, m order of rank, are the Baptist. 
Prosbjfenan, Disciples of Christ and Con- 
gregational denominations 

Cities In 1930 there were eight cities with 
populations exceeding 8,000 These wew 
Portland (301,815), Salem (26,266), Eugene 
(18,901), Klamnth Palls (16,093), Medford 
(11,007), Astona (10,349), Bend (8,848), 
and Ln Grande (8,050) 

Surface and Drainage. Oregon is crossed 
from north to south by three ranges of moun- 
tains; the Coast Range, from ten to tbirly 
miles from the coast; the Cascades, nearly 
parallel with the Coast Range and from 120 
to 150 miles inland, and the Blue Mountains, 
in the eastern part The Coast Range vanes 
from 1,000 to 4,000 feet m altitude. The 
range is irregular, with numerous transverse 
valleys, but it is broken m only a few places 
The Cascades have an average height of 
nearly 6,000 feet^ but there are a number of 
peaks that exceed 10,000 feet. The mw® 
prominent of these is Mount Hood, 
northern border, with an altitude of 11,225 
feet Other peaks worthy of mention are 
Mount Jefferson, Mount Pitt^ 

Mountain and the Three Sisters. Both 
ranges are heavily famhered to the tree 
making Oregon a leading state in extent aim 
value of forest area Between the 
Range and the Cascades is a broad, lertii 
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TsUey^ \f1jic1i in the northern part is rolling 
praine, Tvatered by the Willamette. The 
Eonthcm part is broken and uneven This 
valley is crossed by four spurs of the Gas- 
cades, irhich extend to the Coast Range 

The T^on east of the Cascades, comprising 
about two-thirds of the state, consists of a 
high plateau, with a rolling, uneven surface 
in the south, and in the north merging into 
the Blue ^Mountains This plateau is sepa- 
rated into northern and southern slopes by a 
height of land which extends across the state 
in an irregular line from the eastern boun- 
dary, about midway between the northern and 
southern borders, and having a somewhat 
southwesterly trend The region north of 
this dmde is more undulating than that to 
the south In the northeast it is crossed by 
the Blue Mountains, an irregular range hav- 
ing an altitude of about 7,000 feet Several 
nvers have cut their way through this range, 
forming canyons remarkable for their scen- 
ery That of the Snake Ri\er on the north- 
eastern boundary is considered by some a 
nial of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
The canyons of the Columbia arc also noted 
for their scenery. In places, clilTs of basalt 
nse abruptly from tbe nver to the height of 
several hundred feet In other places there 
are beautiful cascades 

The Columbia River, which fonus most of 
the northern boundary, and its largest tnbu- 
taiy, the Snake, forming the greater part 
of the eastern boundary, dram the northern 
half of the state The chief tributaries of the 
Columbia from west eastward are the Wil- 
lamette, the Deschutes and the John Day 
The southeastern part of the state is drained 
by the Owyhee, which rises in Nevada and 
flows northward into the Snake West of the 
Cascades and south of the Willamette are 
found the Umpqua, the Rogue and the Co- 
quille, flowing directly into the Pacific In 
tte southern part there are a number of 
lakes 

Climate, Like other Pacific states, Or^on 
has an east and west, raflier than a north 
and south variahon in climate Owing to 
the warm winds of the Pacific, that portion of 
tbe state west of the Cascades has a mild and 
equable climate, in winter the average tem- 
perature IS 42®, and in summer, about 63® 
But east of the Cascades, greater extremes 
are found Here the thermometer falls as 
low as 30® below zero in the severest weather 
fend rises to 110®, or more, m the summer 


months The rainfall is more uneven than 
the temperature Along the coast it vanes 
from 89 to 114 inches, and in the Willamette 
valley it is about 51 mches, while east of the 
Cascades it varies from about 13 mches, m 
the northern part of the state, to 6^, m the 
southern, hence, the eastern two-flurds of 
Oregon has an and climate, and m most of 
this region imgation is necessary for the 
growmg of crops The reason of this un- 
equal distnhution of ram is the position of 
the Cascades and the prevailing westerly 
wmds These wmds come moisture-laden 
from the ocean, strike the cold mountam tops, 
and have their vapor condensed mto ram, 
which falls on tbe west side of the ranges 

Agriculture The finest farm land is m 
the valley of the Willamette, between the 
Coast Range and the Cascade Mountams 
Here there is abundant ramfall and a soil 
capable of producing every crop of the mid- 
dle latitudes. In the Willamette Valley and 
in the valleys of the Hood and Rogue nvers 
bountiful harvests of apples and other or- 
chard fruits are produced, including pears 
and peaches of superior quality Small fruits, 
especially strawberries, and grapes are also 
important English walnuts and filberts ore 
cxtensivel} grown 

Of field crops, hops, cereals, hay and po- 
tatoes are most important Oregon has 14,- 
000 acres dcioted to hops, about double the 
acreage of California Winter and spnng 
wheat, barley and oats are the chief cereals 
Tbe annual hay crop is about 2,000,000 tons 
and about 5,000,000 bushels of potatoes are 
raised each year 

In the dr^ regions of the Cascades imga- 
tion is necessary Because of the cost of 
imgating, tbe land is usually held by large 
companies and rented to farmers in small 
sections The Umatilla and Oregon Klamath 
projects, representing over $10,000,000 in- 
vestment, are under Federal control There 
are large grazing areas in the eastern part 
of the state, and horses, cattle and sheep are 
reared m large numbers 

Forests The national forest areas cover 
13,400,000 acres, the amount of lumber cut 
from these forests is exceeded only bj the 
cut in Idaho and Montana Oregon has 
about one-fifth of the standing timber of 
the entire United States Of first impor- 
tance as a timber tree is the Douglas fir, or 
Oregon pine, which grows to a height of 
300 feet T^ splendid tree is surpassed m 
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the TJmted States only by the yellow pine in 
extent of cominercial use Other important 
woods aie the Sitka spiuce, yelloi\ and white 
pines, hemlock, cedar, jumper, laurel, oak 
and maple 

Hineral Besources. Although mining ib 
not the leading mdustry Oiegon has prof- 
itable deposits of a variety of minerals The 
value of the output of all minerals is be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 Gold, 
found in Baker Countj, in the Blue Moun- 
tarns and in the Tiest is the most valuable 
product of the mines The annual jield is 
worth from $300,000 to $400,000 The 
silver output is of less importance amounting 
to some 8,000 ounces Coal, copper, gran- 
ite and other building stones, clay products, 
gypsum and plabnum are also mined 

Fidienes In the value of all fisheiy prod- 
ucts Oregon ranks sixteenth among the states, 
hut its Columbia Rner salmon fisheries arc 
among the most ^aluable in the world As- 
toria IS not only the chief center in Oregon 
for the catching and cannmg of this fish, but 
the most impoitant in the world (see Sal- 
mon) Along the coast white sturgeon, hali- 
but, oysters and Oregon trout are taken in 
profitable quantities 

Manufactures The extensive forests have 
made lumbering the chief manufacturing in- 
dustry of the state The centers of activity 
are in the basm of the Columbia Rn cr The 
largest mills are located at Portland and As- 
toria, and in the southern end of the Willa- 
mette Valley, at Eugene and Sprmgfield 
The canning and preserving of fish and fruits 
conshtutes another leadmg industry Other 
important industries are furniture manufac- 
turing, in which Portland leads all other 
cities on the Pacific Coast, paper and pulp, 
flour and gnst milling, slaughtermg and meat 
packmg Monufactured goods have an aver- 
age annual lalue of about $400,000,000. 

Transportation and Conunercer The 
northern and western parts of the state are 
well supplied with railroad lines, hut the 
section east of the Cascades is not so well 
served The Oregon & Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company is the most impor- 
tant road It extends the whole length of 
the Columbia River west of Portland The 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ime runs along 
the river east of Portland The mam line 
of the Southern Pacific runs west of the 
Cascades and mto California There is a 
railway m the Deschutes valley, and the 


northeastern section of the state is provided 
uith railroad facilities In all, the state has 
o\er 5,000 miles of steam railway, there are 
o\er 500 miles of electric road and 4,500 
miles of surfaced roads 

One of the most beautiful highways m 
tlie world is the automobile drive called the 
Columbia highway, which traverses the Cas- 
cades to the base of Mount Hood Eveiy 
section of the state can be reached over dust- 
less highways The Pacific highway, paved 
from Canada to the Mexican border, is one 
of the most important avenues of travel and 
commerce It passes through the valleys of 
the Willamette, Rogue and Umpqua and 
enters California 60 miles north of Mount 
Shasta The Oregon Coast highway con- 
nects with the Redwood highway at Crescent 
City, California 

There are over 2,100 miles of navigable 
waterway in the state The Columbia is 
navigated by ocean steamers to Portland and 
by nver vessels to Lewiston, Idaho The 
Willamette is navigable between Portland 
and Eugene, a distance of 150 miles, but is 
used commercially only between Portland 
and Salem, a run of 50 miles The Deschutes 
River IS used for local transportation 

The state carries on an extensive commerce, 
with Portland as the most important ship- 
ping point This city enjoys a flounshing 
export trade in grain, flour, lumber, canned 
goods and salmon by means of the regular 
steamship connections with the Amencan 
Pacific ports and the Orient The broad es- 
tuary of the Columbia affords an excellent 
land-locked harbor 

Education Oregon is one of the leading 
states in per capita expenditure for public 
education, consequently’ its percentage of 
illiteracy is very low The state enjoys the 
use of a rapidly increasmg fund from the 
sale of public lands liberally granted to the 
state by the national government After a 
federal survey was made in the state the 
state board of education unified all state- 
supported institutions of higher education 
into a closely coordinated system The state 
university is at Eugene, the State 
tural College at Corvallis, the Oregon Medi- 
cal School at Portland, the Oregon Normal 
School at Monmouth, the Southern Oregon 
Normal School at Ashland, and the 
Oregon Normal School at La Grande Other 
institutions of importance are Wiliams e 
University at Salem, Pacific University a 
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Items of Interest on Oregon 


The mitiahre and referendum were first 
exercised by the people in 1904, when a 
local option hqnor law and a direct pri- 
mary law were passed 
Oregon was the first state to grant com- 
plete home rule to the cities by passing a 
law in 1906 givmg cities and towns the ex- 
clusi\e Tight to enact or amend their own 
charters and prondmg for the initiative 
on special or local legi^ation 
The recall has been adopted, a system 
by which the voters at a special election 
may remove from office any local official 
after six months* service 
The state constitution forbids any bank 
or banking company in the state to issue 
bills, certificates, promissory notes or other 
paper to circulate ns money 
The coast consists of long stretches of 
sandy beach broken occasionally by spurs 
of the Coast Bange, which project into 
the sea and form rocky headlands 
The state as a whole has an average ele- 
vation of 3,300 feet, the summit of Mount 
Hood, 11,225 feet, is the highest point in 
the state 

Southern Oregon has many lakes, of 
which the largest are Hameyi Malhenr, 
Albert, Warner, Upper and Lower Kla- 
math 

Crater Lake, 6,239 feet above the sea, 
lies in the great pit of a former volcano , 
the lake has uc^cr been known to freeze 
and its waters are fresh, though it has no 
visible outlet 

The Douglas fir produces more available 
lumber to the acre than any other Ameri- 
can tree 

The elementary school pupils number 
over 150,000 and the high school pupils 
some 56,000, there are 5,400 elementary 
and 2,200 high school teachers The ^st 
of public education amounts to $17,500,- 
000 annually 

Karnes distinguished in Oregon history 
are Alexander Mackenzie, Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, John Jocob 
Astor, Dr John MjcLoughlm, Klijah 
White, and Marcus Whitman 
For every 9,370 whites in Oregon there 


H 




are 22 Negroes, 15 Mexicans, 47 Indians 
and 81 Asiatics 

Questions on Oregon 

What is the character of the coast 
Ime? 

What differences in climate exist be- I 
tween the n estem and the eastern parts of 
the state? What mountains are the di- }} 
viding line? jj 

Compare Western Oregon's winter ch- " t 
mate with that m states a thousand miles 
east 

What IS peculiar about Crater Lake? 
Kame five important crops 
How does Oregon rank m the produc- 
tion of hops? Salmon? 

Name six mineral products 
What manufacturing industry takes 
first rank? 

How many miles of railway are there j ] 
m the state? p 

What are some of the innovations in 
government adopted by Oregon in recent 
years? 

Why IS Portland noteworthy? 

When was Astona founded? For what 
purpose? For what industry is it now 
a great center? 

Why is Oregon called the ‘‘beaver 
state”? 

What 18 the state's rank m population 
and area? 

Account for the aridity of Eastern 
Oregon 

How was Oregon nonored at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition? 

How does the state rank in amount of 
lumber cut from national forest areas? 

What railway’ companies ha%e trunk 
lines or branches m Oregon? 

What early explorers visited the Ore- 
gon conntiy? 

What was meant by the slogan ‘‘Fifly- 
four forty or fight”? 

When did the people first exercise the 
power of the mitiati'ie and referendum? 
What is meant by the recall? 

What memories will stand out most 
vividly after one visits Oregon? 


J* 
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Forest Grove, Albany College at Albany, 
Linfield College at Linfield, Pacidc College 
at Newberg, Reed College at Portland and 
Karylhurst at Oswego 

Institutions The charitable and penal 
institutions are thus distributed over the 
state At Salem, a state hospital, a tuher- 
culosiB hospital, traming and industrial 
schools, institutions for the deaf, blind and 
feeble-minded, the penitentiary, at Pendle- 
ton, a state hospital, at Boseberg, a soldiers' 
home, at The Dalles, a tuberculosis hospital, 
at Portland, an institution for the blmd, at 
Woodburu, a state traming school 

Government Oregon is governed under 
the first constitution, which was effective m 
1859 The political history of the state is a 
story of steady progress m the extension of 
popular rights Oregon began nominating 
its Senators by primary elections m 1901; 
in 1903 the initiative and referendum went 
into effect, being applicable to acts of the 
legislature and to amendments to the con- 
stitution All elective officers may be re- 
called by the voters. 

The legislature consists of a senate which 
cannot exceed thirty members, and of a 


house which cannot exceed sixty members, 
the senators are elected for four years and 
the representatives for two years The legis- 
lature meets every two years The executive 
department consists of a governor, secretaiy 
of state who is ex officio auditor, treasurer, 
and supermtendent of schools The gover- 
nor, secretary of state and treasurer may 
not serve more than two terms in twdve 
years 

The judiciary is composed of a supreme 
court of one chief justice and six associate 
justices elected for six years, the circuit 
courts each having one judge and sitting in 
each county twice yearly, the county or pro- 
bate courts, and the justices of the peace 

History. Drake discovered the coast of 
Oregon in 1578, and two centuries later, m 
1778, Captain Cook visited Nootka Sound 
In 1792, Vancouver surveyed the entire coast 
and ascended the Columbia River, having 
been preceded by Robert Gray, m the sbip 
Columbia, for which the river was named 
Spam claimed the region by exploration as 
early as 1603, and the United States claimed 
it by reason of Gray’s voyage, referred to 
above 
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Astona was established in 1811 by John 
Jacob Astor, two years later it was cap* 
turcd by the British, but was restored to the 
United States in 1S18 by a comcntion es- 
tablishing a system of 30 int control By a 
treaty in 1S27 this arrangement was con- 
tinued, neither party forfeiting its claim 
Amenenns in 1814 demanded ^'hfty-fonr 
forty or fight” , tlie British demanded the re- 
gion as far south as the Columbia Ili\ er The 
boundary was finally fixed at 49®, bj a treaty 
m 1846 In 1834 an American settlement 
was made m connection with the Oregon mis- 
sion of tbc Methodist Bpiscopol Church un- 
der the direction of Jason Lee Fourteen 
years Inter Oregon became a territory It 
was admitted to the Union in 1859 with a 
constitution that forbade slavery but that 
prohibited Xegrocs from entering or living 
witliin the state, a provision that has long 
been ignored 

Special legislation has been passed safe- 
guarding the rights of the poor in courts, 
of discharged con^^cts and of women work- 
ers Capital punishment winch had been 
pTeviousl 3 ’ abolished was restored in 1922 
A rural credits sjstcm and a soldiers* loan 
and bonus plan hn\c been put into operation 
Laws proiidc for the use of campaign text- 
books, a presidential preference primary, 
and a ^ crdict in civil cases bj* three- fourths 


of the jury 

Helnletl Consult the following 

tltlca for additional Information 


Astoria 

Co'^ende Tlan&e 
Coast Ranpre 
Columbia 111% er 
Dalle** The 
Durene 


Hood Mount 


Medford 

Pendleton 

Portland 

Salem 


Snake Rlicr 
Whitman Marcus 


Wiliam etto 


ORESTES, 0 re^tces, in Greek mj-thology, 
the son of Agamemnon and CMcmnestra, 



From an. ancient vase 

When Agamemnon was killed by Clytemnes- 
tra and her lover Acgisthus, Orestes was 


saved by his sister Electra and sent to tha 
court of his nncle, where he was brought up. 
On becoming a ^'oung man he returned to 
Mjeenae and a^enged his father’s death by 
killing both his mother and her lover For 
this crime he was relentlessly pursued by the 
Furies, who drove him m madness from land 
to land At last be was informed by the 
oracle at Delphi that he would be forgiven if 
he brought back from Tauns to Greece a cer- 
tain statue of Diana. TThen he arrived in 


Tauns, he found, as priestess in the temple 
of Diana there, his sister Xphigenia !^e 
story of Orestes was the subject of some 
of the greatest dramas of ancient Greece, 
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RGAN, from the Greek 
I organoiij meanmg an in- 
^ strument, is one of the 
greatest of musical in- 
struments The pipe or- 
gan is probably the ofiE- 
spnng of the water or- 
gan of the Greeks, and 
from the fourth century 
A D it has been steadily 
developed and unproved 
The three essentials of an 
organ are (1) a chest of 
compressed air, (2) a set 

! of pipes, producing mus- 
ical sounds, m commum- 
cation with this chest, 


(3) a keyboard, by means of winch this com- 
munication may he opened or closed at pleas- 
ure The air is forced into the wind chest 
by means of bellows, which are operated by 
water power, by electricity or by band To 
the upper part of each xnnd chest is attached 
a souJid board, a contrivance divided into as 
many grooves as there are keys, for the pas- 
sage of wind. Air is admitted into these 
grooves by means of valves, or pallets, con- 
nected with the kej-s, the transmission of air 
and consequently the quality of the tone pro- 
duced, 19 regulated by the register, or slide 
The senes of pipes above each slide is called 
a stop The pnncipal stops of an organ are 
the open, stopped and double diapasons, the 
principal, diilciana, rnelodta, sahcional, fiute, 
trumpet, clarion, bassoon, oboe and vox 


liumana 

An organ may have several wind chests 
filled by the same bellows, and several key- 
boards, each keyboard and wind chest rep- 
resenting a distinct organ and connected with 
a separate group of pipes In the laigesA 
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instruments these organs are five in number^ 
namely, the great organ^ the cHwir organ, the 
swell organ, the solo organ and the pedal 
orgtm The keys for the hand are termed 
manuals, the parts operated by the feet, 
pedals The most common compass of the 
manuals is from CC to F, four octaves and 
a half, that of the pedals from GCC to E or 
F, two and a quarter to two and a half oc^ 
taves There are two kinds of organ pipes — 
flute pipes, or mouth pipes, and reed pipes 
There are several kinds of each, the charac- 
ter and quality of their sound depending 
mainly on the material employed m their 
manufacture (wood 6r metal), their shape 
and their dimensions 


In 1863 a contrivance was patented for 
transfemng some of the work from mechan- 
ism to electro-mechanism An organ built on 
this principle is termed an electnc organ It 
facilitates the playmg and enables the or- 
ganist to sit at a keyboard at a distance from 
the instrument Among the largest organs 
are those in Samt Peter’s in Rome, m the 
Seville Cathedral, m Haarlem, Holland, in 
Notre Dame, Pans, in the Auditorium, Chi- 
cago, and m the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt 
Lake City. 

The mstrument known as harmonium, 
melodeon, or reed organ, is only an organ 
with reed pipes and a bellows operated by the 
feet of the performer It has foot pedals 

OBIFLAMME, or^iflam, a red silk banner, 


having across 
the bottom 
three green 
points, which 
was home on the 
tip of a spear. 
Ongmally it be- 
longed to the ab- 
bey of Samt- 
Benis, but m 
Charles VIPs 
reign it became 
the royal stand- 
ard of France 
As late as 1415 a 
red streamer 
with five points 
used by the 
French army 



also was called 
an orifiame 
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OBUiLIA, oril'eah, Got, in Simcoe 


County, on the Canadian National, and 


Canadian Pacific Bys. Though especially 
noted for the fine scenery in its ^cmi^, Oril- 
lia IS also an mdustnal center. The impor- 
tant manufactuies are cheese, clothmg, flour, 
boats and canoes, cement, woolen goods, 
wood specialties, furniture and wood pulp 
There is a collegiate mstitute, an opera house, 
an asylum for the feeble-mmded, a Y M C 
A and a Carnegie Library Population, 
1931, 8,183 

ORINOCO, omno'ko, a great river of 
South Amenca, in volume ranking next to 
the Amazon and Parani, and with its tnb- 
ntanes, the Guaviare, the Meta and the 
Apure, draining most of the northern part of 
the contment From the Panma highlands of 
Venezuela, where it rises, it flows northwest 
as far as the Colombia boundary, turns north- 
east for about 300 miles, then takes an east- 
ward course and finally pours mto the Atlan- 
tic through a great delta formed by fif^ 
branches and covering an area of 7,000 square 
miles Throughout its entire length of 1,500 
miles it flows through an exceedingly fertile 
region, much of the way through virgm trop- 
ical forests of growth so dense as to be inac- 
cessible to mmi About 700 miles from its 
mouth are the wonderfully picturesque AI- 
tures rapids Below and above these the 
river is navigable, though there is little trade, 
owing to the fact that much of the couutzy 
on its banks is sparsely mhabited Ciudad 
Bolivar, 260 miles from the Atlantic, is the 
chief trading pomt 

O'BIOLB, a beautiful bird of hnUiant 
color, belonging to the family of the same 
name The best known species, the golden 
onole, a native of Amenca, the European 
continent and the Bnhsh I^es, is a bnght 
yellow bird with black feathers on back, 
wings and tail Its nest is a deep pocket 
Imed with wool, suspended from forked 
branches The eggs are white or salmon col- 
ored, with purplish spots A sumlar onole is 
native to India 

OBl'ON, a hero of Greek mythology, about 
whom various myths are told The most 
common of these tells how, for his attempt to 
carry off Merope, whom he loved, he was 
blmded by her husband Oenopion Vulcan, 
took pity on hiTn and gave him one of his serv- 
ants as a guide to conduct him to the sun 
god, by whom he was restored to sight Diana, 
Gommg upon him while hunting in the for- 
est, fell m love with him, but her brother, 
Apollo, became very angry with her for lov- 
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isg a mortal One day Apollo taunted Diana 
about her skill mth the bow and arrow, and 
declared that she was not able to strike a ceiv 
tarn dark object on the surface of the ocean, 
which he pomted out to her Diana shot and 
struck the object, totally unaware that it 
was the head of her favorite, Onon, who was 
bathing m the sea Inconsolable for his death, 
she placed him with his dog Sinus in the sky, 
as the constellation which still bears his 
name See Oriok 

OBIONi the most bnlliant of the constel- 


lations It IS on the celestial equator, south- 
east of Taurus By ^ 

the ancients this con- ^ 

stellation was repre- 
sented by the figure 

of a man with a \ \ | jU V 

sword at his side vTZiU \ 1 1 

The belt IS formed by a iTy I ' / 

three stars of the \ J 

second magnitude, 
and below them are 
three other stars, in /'I / 

the midst of which 
occurs a hazy spot n„Tn>j 

This is not a star, but ® 

a great nebula, whudi through the telescope 
IS a magnificent object The red star which 
marks the ngbt shoulder of Orion is Betel- 
geux and the blue star at his left foot is 
Higel Both ore of first magnitude. Other 
stars mark the nght shoulder and head 
OEENBY, awrh'iii, ISLANDS, a group of 
islands oft the north coast of Scotland, from 
which they are separated by Pcntland Firth, 
a channel four miles wide Thirty of the 
sixty-seven islands of the group are inhab- 
ited Pomona, or Hamland, is the largest, 
others are South Ronnldshaj, Hoy, Westray, 
Rousay, Stronsay, Sanday and Shapmshny 
Bxceptmg Hoy, none of the islands has hills 
of any great height There are no large 
streams, but there are many lakes and 
spnngs The air is moist, but the climate is 
remarkably mild in winter The chief crops 
are oats, turnips, potatoes and barley Cat- 
tle, sheep and poultry are raised, and fishing 


IS an important industry 

It IS probable that the Piets originally 
possessed the Orkney Islands, hut in the 
eighth century, and subsequently, they were 
occupied by the Northmen In the ninth 
century Harold Haarfagr attached them to 
Norway, and for several centuries they were 
governed by rulers called jarls, who some- 


times owed allegiance to Norway, sometimes 
to Scotland About the middle of the thir- 
teenth century they were transferred to Alex- 
ander king of Scotland, but the Norwegians 
contmued to assert their sovereignty James 
HI of Scotland received the islands as a 
dowry with Margaret of Norway in 1468, and 
from that time tliey have belonged to Scot- 
land The> constitute a Scottish county, of 
which Kirkwall is the capital and largest 
town Population, about 26,000 

ORLEANS, ohr la a French royal 
family, two houses of which have occupied 
the throne of France On the death of 
Charles VIII without issue, m 1498, Louis, 
duke of Orleans, great grandson of their 
common ancestor Charles V, and grandson of 
the first duke of Orleans, ascended the throne 
under the title of Louis SII Hemy^ III, 
who died m 1589, was the lost sovereign of 
tins house, or the Valois-Orleans branch 
For the House of Bourbon-Orleans, see 
Boubbox 

ORLEANS, France, about seventy-five 
miles southwest of Fans, on the Loire It is 
intimately associated witli the life of Joan of 
Arc (Maid of Orleans), who as leader of the 
French anny m 1428 compelled the English 
to raise the siege of the city An equestnan 
statne of the heroine stands in the middle of 
the principal square The house she occupied 
IS still standing, and has been converted mto 
a museum of her relics Among the interest- 
mg features of the city are the Gothic Cathe- 
dral of Samte Croix, a Palace of Justice and 
two town halls 

Orleans is the capital of the Department 
of Loiret Less important as a manufactur- 
ing center than formerly, it still has woolen, 
pottery and candy factories It was built on 
the site of an ancient Gallic town which was 
destroyed by Caesar It was a place of im- 
portance under the Merovingian kmgs and 
under the early kmgs of France It was 
taken and retaken more than once in 1870 
dnnng the Franco-German War Popula- 
tion, 1931, 71,606 

ORLEANS, Louis Philippe Joseph, 
Duke of (1747-1793), called Philippe Ega- 
ht4 In 1760 he married a rich woman, and 
bought popularity which rendered him ob- 
noxious to the court He was exiled m 1771 
for his opposition to Maupeou, but returned 
m 1774 In the Assembly of Notables he 
showed himself hostile to the kmg and was 
sent to England, ostensibly on a diplomatic 
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mission On returning he joined Danton’s 
party, renounced his titles, assumed the name 
Philip Egaht6 (equahfy), and m the troubles 
which followed voted for the death of the 
king Suspected of duplicity, he was tried 
before the revolutionary tribunal, condemned 
and executed. 

OBL£A2fj3, MAID OF See Joan of Abc 

ORLEANS, Philippe, Duke of (1640- 
1701), only brother of Louis XIV of iWnce 
He was created Duke of Orleans in 1661 and 
shortly afterwards married Henrietta Mana 
of England (sister of Charles 11), whose 
sudden death later was attributed to poison- 
ing Subsequently he married Charlotte 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Louis, Elec- 
tor Palatme This second marriage was ar- 
ranged by Louis to secure the neutrality of 
the Elector m the approachmg war against 
Holland Monsieur, as the duke was usually 
called, distinguished himself in this and in 
later wars and thus incurred the kmg’s jeal- 
ousy, which kept him thereafter in the back- 
ground. 

ORLEANS, Philipfe, Duke of (1674- 
1723), regent of France during the mmonty 
of Louis XV In 1692 he married Made- 
moiselle de Blois, the legitimatized daughter 
of Loms XIV. He distinguished hims elf m 
the war of the Spanish Succession, but was 
recalled because he was suspected of mtngu- 
ing for the crown of Spam On the death of 
Louis XIV, m 1715, he was appomted regent 
On accedmg to power he found the finances 
in extreme disorder and endeavored to im- 
prove matters by retrenchment and peace; 
but his reckless mtroduction of a vast paper 
currency brought the nation to the verge of 
bankruptcy (see Law, John) As regent he 
displayed bnlhance and (usually) judgment, 
but he set an example of dissolute manners 
which made his regency one of the most cor- 
rupt periods in French history He resigned 
the government to Louis XV m 1723 

ORNTTHOL'OGY, that branch of zoology 
whidi treats of birds, their dehcnption, hab- 
its and relation^p to man See Bnms 

ORPHEUS, or'fe tcs, a legendary musician 
of the ancient Greeks, according to some the 
son of Apollo The invention of the lyre, or 
cithara, was attnbuted to him, and upon it 
he piayed so wonderfully that wild beasts, 
birds and even fidies were enraptured, the 
storms were stilled and the sea becalmed with 
the music Having lost his wife Eurydice, he 
descended into Hades in an attempt to bring 


her hack to life, and his music so moved the 
deities of the lower world, Pluto and Proser- 
pma, that they consented to her return to 
earth, if her husband, whom she was to fol- 
low, would not once look back imtil &ey had 
reached the upper world This condition the 
impatient Orpheus violated, and thus lost hia 
wife forever He is said to have met ins 
death at the hands of a band of Thracian 
women engaged m the mjstic ntes of Bac- 
chus Another version says that he was slam 
by Jupiter because his power of hnngmg 
back the dead violated the laws of nature. 
His rescue of Eurydice and his death were 
favonte subjects for artists 

ORRIS ROOT, the root of several ^ecies 
of ins, especially of the European ms, which, 
on account of its voiletlike odor, is employed 
m perfumeiy and in the manufacture of tooth 
powder. It was formerly used quite freely 
as a medicme. 

ORSINI, orse^fie, one of the most illus- 
trious and powerful fanuhes of Italy It be- 
came prominent about the eleventh century, 
havmg acquired high rank and extensive 
possessions m the Papal States The feud 
between the Orsini and Golonna fanuhes is 
celebrated m histoiy, it commenced toward 
the close of the thirteenth century and was 
distinguished for bitterness, unscrupulous- 
ness and violence Many of the Orsmi be- 
came military chiefs, two of them were 
Popes — Giovanm Gaetano, who was raised to 
the pontificate m 1277, with the title Nicholas 
m, and Vincenzo Marco Orsmi, who suc- 
ceeded Innocent XITI in 1724 as Benedict 
XIIL 

ORTHOCERAS, orthos^eras, a genus of 
fossil moUusks distmgmshed by straight, 
cone-shaped shells These fossils are abun- 
dant in the formations extending from the 
lower Silunan to the Tnassic In structure 
they resembled the nautilus, except that their 
shdls were straight, instead of curved The 
shell was divided into numerous chambers by 
cross partitions, each of which had a small 
opening in the center Some species were 
small, while others were very large The 
shells of some species found m the Trenton 
limestone are as large around as a barrel, and 
the sections found indicate that the animal 
must have been from twelve to fifteen feet 
long Tjx all, remams of about 200 species 
have been discovered See Gexilogt 

ORXHOCLASE, o/tho7clase See Ito- 
SPAB. 
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OBTHO&BAPHY, ortho^rafi, a word 
derived from two Gh-eek words, orthos, which 
means straight or correct, and graphexn, 
which IS the Greek for to write Orthogra- 
phy, then, may be understood as a branch of 
the art of speaking and writing correctly, 
however, the subject is confined to words, 
not to sentences or paragraphs, and relates 
to spelling alone TV's are studying orthogra- 
phy when we seek to leai» the sounds a word 
contains, to know how to divide it into sylla- 
bles, and to pronounce it correctly, every 
lett^ given its proper sound, and accent 
placed on the proper syllable 

The mastery of this subject, in most par- 
ticular detail, is the work of the expert m 
the department of language, but the general 
principles — entirely suflScient for the aver- 
age man or woman — may be easily under- 
stood, and such a grasp of orthography is 
plainly necessary if one would speak and 
write correctly those words we ordinarily use 
Unless one knows how the various letters m 
the written alphabet stand for the sounds in 
the spoken language, and is acquainted with 
the general rules for combining letters m the 
formation of words, he will always be liable 
to embarrassing errors m pronunciatioii and 
sp^mg and must be decidedly at a disadvan- 
tage in both his social and his busmess life 
To meet the needs of the general reader who 
wishes to make an elementary study of or- 
thography, the essentials of the subject are 
carefully set forth in the following para^ 
graphs 

Uiacntical Marks. In the English lan- 
guage there are many more spoken sounds 
than letters to represent them The letters 
are twenty-six in numbmr, and one of these 
is not really needed, there are forty-three 
sounds, most of them very important and not 
difficult to utter, while a few express tones 
seldom sounded correctly in onr speech The 
letter with which we could dispense is c, for 
its soft sound, as in the word ice, and its 
hard sound as in ccUt, might well he repre- 
sented by the letters s and h 

As there are forty-three sounds in the 
English language and only twenty-six lettera 
to represent them, it is evident that a single 
letter must serve to represent more than one 
sound. The various sounds of a letter as used 
in different words are represented by means 
of symbols, or signs, placed either above or 
below the letter, as a guide to pronraciahon 
"When once the exact tone demanded by a 


symbol is learned, the ability to pronounce 
correctly has been acquired 

Classification of Soimds Accordmg to 
the kinds of sounds that they represent, the 
letters of the language are divided into two 
classes, known as vowels and consonants 
Vowels are open sounds made by an unob- 
structed passage of the breath through the 
vocal organs The letters that mdicate these 
sounds are a, e, t, o, ii and sometimes w and 
g Consonants arc sounds formed by a stop- 
page of the breath m the mouth or the throat 

Sounds are said to be vocal when they have 
a tone or voice quality, and aspirate when 
they are merely breath sounds The vowels 
are pure vocal sounds since they have tone 
quahties that are expressed without any ob- 
struction In the case of several of the con- 
sonants, however, the tone quality is sup- 
pressed or ohstnicted by the organs of 
speech, and the sounds are therefore known 
as subvocals When two vocal sounds are 
combined, as m cn m voice, the resultmg 
sound IS known as a diphthong 

Xq the paragraphs which follow all the 
sounds of the vowels are classified and ex- 
plained by proper diacritical markmg, in 
each instance, the sound of the letter as 
marked is indicated by examples of words in 
common use 

Vowels 

A vowel sound is a free and unmterrapted 
sound of the voice The various vowel sounds 
are modified by changed positions of the 
tongue and lips A study of the following 
paragraphs will enable yon always to pro- 
nounce any word found m the course of your 
readmg 

The Vowel A There are eight sounds of 
the vowel a, each is explained bdow 

(1) The long sound of the letter is called 
its name letter In the words — 

age may plate 

the long sound of the vowel is represented, 

and the sound is denoted by a straight line 
above the letter, called a macron 

(2) The short sound of a is heard in the 
words — 

mfit ham plaid 

and is represented by a curved marfc directly 

above the vowel called a breve 

(3) There is a broad sound of a heard m— 

rU call stalk 

and it IS always represented by two dots, 
called a dierests, placed below the vowel 
The former spdhng of this name is diaeresis 
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(4) One of the common sounds in 0 is 
heard in — 

arm far palms 

and IS called the ‘^Itaban” sound of the letter, 
because characteristic of that language It 
IS heard as well m the Spanish and German 
The mark is the dieresis above the a 

(5) The soft Italian sound is heard in — 

ask pass bath 

and the single dot above the vowd is its 
mark The sound is about midway between 
the short sound, as in patj and the Italian 
sound, as m bam 

(6) A sound of a which is like the short 
sound of o appears in — 

was what swan 

and demands a single dot bdow the vowel 

(7) A sound of a very similar to the short 
sound of e (see below) is noted m — 

senate village 

and the mark is called the suspended bar and 
IS placed under the vowel 

(8) A somewhat difficult sound of a ap- 
pears m — 

c^re parent 

About the easiest way to explam this sound 
is to say that it is nearly equivalent to the 
sounds of a and e short, run together The 
inverted u-shaped mark above the letter is 
called a circumflex 

The Vowel £ The three sounds of the 
letter e are graphically illustrated below 

(1) The long, or natural, sound is heard 
in — 

eve era steam 

The mark is the macron, above the letter 

(2) The short sound of the letter e is found 
in the words — 

mSt Snd fnSnd 

and the distmguishing mark is the breve 

(3) In a fairly large list of words such 
as — 

err her fem 

the vowel has the same sound as u in urge 
and t in sir (see below) The diacritical mark 
denoting this sound is called a ttldcj or wave 
Ttlde IS pronounced in two syllables, tiKde 
The name comes from a foreign language, the 
Spanish, where it is used over the letter n 
to denote a foUowmg sound similar to y, as 
in canon 

The Vowel I. (1) The long sound, or 
name sound, of t is heard m — 

Ice tie item 

The distinguishing mark is the macron, a 
straight Ime above the vowel. 


(2) The short sound of t is heard in such 
words as — 

bit tin skim 

and, as m all other short sounds, the distm- 
gnishmg mark is the breve 

(3) In a considerable number of words i 
takes the sound of other letters, m-^ 

machine quarantine 

the sound is that of long e, and the mark is the 
two dots above the letter* In 

fir sir stir 

the tilde denotes the same sound as uttered m 
u m um and bum 

The Vowel O The sounds of o are marked 
with the same devices as the precedmg vowels 

(1) The long, or natural, sound of 0 is 
heard m — 

oar foe tone 

and the macron is used above the letter. 

(2) The [^ort sound of o is used in such 
words as — 

not lot spot 

and its distmguishmg mark is the breve 

(3) In a large number of words such as — 

mpv6 prgve 

the sound is the same as though 00 were 
present, as, proof When this sound is to 
he uttered and there is but one o, the dieresis 
IS used below the vowel In such words as — 
moon soon 

if it IS desired to use a mark of pronuncia- 
tion the double macron is used above the let- 
ters 

The Vowel U. (1) The long sound of « is 
heard m — 

use duty cube 

and is distmgui^ed by the macron above the 
letter 

(2) The short sound of » appears in — 

btit site stump 

and its mark is the breve 

(3) A common nse of « is found in such 
words as — 

urn 

and the vowel is marked with the circumflex, 
as in (8), in the precedmg column 

Diphthongs. A diphthong is a sound pro- 
duced by running together two vowel sounds 
in the same syllable It is called a proj^r 
diplifhong if both vowels are sounded Ex- 
amples are 01 in the word oil, oy in boy, ou 
in out, and ow in cow An improper dt^ 
thong, or digraph, is merely a union of ^0 
vowels in the same syllable, only one of whic 
IS sounded An example is found m tne 
words ram teach, audible 
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Tnplitlioxigs A triphthong is a sound pro- 
oaced by running together three vowds m the 
same syllable Technically, a proper tnph* 
thong ^onld be one in. \7h1ch all three of these 
towels are sounded, but there is no such in* 
stance in the English language The only 
triphthong is the improper, or tngraph, in 
Tvhich three vowels appear in the same sylla' 
ble hut only one of them is sounded Ex* 
amples of the improper triphthong, or tn* 
graph, are fonnd in the words adieu and 
heautg 

Vocal Equivalents The teacher, parent 
or student will find much help m leammg 
correct pronunciations of words if the fol* 
lowmg table of vowels and their equivalent 
sounds IS studied until it is thoroughly un* 
derstood 

Consonants, The consonant sounds of the 
alphabet are best learned by observing how 
the letters they represent are sounded m 
spoken words The followmg table of as- 
pirates and subvocals will materially assist 
one to master these sounds 

Table op Aspirates 


f 

as 

m 

far 

h 

as 

m 

hand 

k 

as 

m 

kmd 

P 

as 

m 

pen 

s 

as 

m 

sm 

t 

as 

m 

tip 

th 

as 

m 

through 

sb 

as 

m 

shore 

ch 

as 

in 

chick 

wh 

as 

in 

whirl 

Table op Sxib'v goals 

b 

as 

m 

band 

d 

as 

in 

dead 

& 

as 

in 

gnn 

3 

as 

in 

3oy 

1 

as 

m 

hp 

m 

as 

in 

men 

n 

as 

zn 

none 


as 

in 

sung 

r 

as 

in 

tar 

th 

as 

in 

then 

V 

as 

in 

vam 

w 

as 

in 

went 

y 

as 

m 

yacht 

z 

as 

m 

zinc 

s 

as 

in 

treasurer 

Si 

as 

m 

version 


Tn the spelling of English words we oc- 
casionally use a lettfflf whose sound in the 
word is that of another letter or other letters. 


As an illustration, in the word onion, the 
first n IS sounded as though it were ny Other 
equivalents will be noted in the following 
table 


Table op Vocal Equi\alents 



as m wh^t 

0 

a 

as m liar 

e 

e 

as m there 

a 


as m they 

a 

1 

as m police 

e 

1 

as m firm 

e 

6 

as in ought 


0 

as m some 

ii 

0 

as m tailor 

e 

G 

as in tp 

00 

9 

as in world 

do 

n 

as m mule 

bo 

u 

as in f vir 

d5 

y 

as in ciy 

1 

y 

as m badly 

i 

y 

as in myrtle 

e 

SUB\OCAL AITD AsPIRATB EqUH^ALEKTS 

<? 

as in miee 

s 

0 

as in catch 

k 

S 

as m gm 

3 

n 

as m pink 

ng 

n 

as m onion 

ny 

S 

as m phage 

z 

X 

as m box 

ks 


as m e^act 

gz 

ph 

as m sylph 

f 

qu 

as in quick kw 

qu 

as m croquet k 


Syllabication and Accent 
Consonant and vowel sounds are coutolnea 
in groups known as syllables, and these 
groups are m turn united to form words 
Sometimes a single vowel may form a Eylla- 
ble, but a consonant cannot be thus used 
alone, it must always be combmed with a 
vowel The syllables of which a word is 
formed must be carefully noted, for m 
pronunciation one of the syllables of the 
word is distmgnished by special emphasis or 
accent, and the others must he clearly enun- 
ciated, and m wrihng it frequently happens 
that the parts of a word must he separated 
at the close of a Ime, thus requinng a proper 
division into syllables A general rule for the 
division of a word into ^Uables is that if 
two consonants occnr between two vowels, 
one goes with each vowel, and that when but 
one consonant comes between two vowels the 
consonant usually goes with the second vowe^ 
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■When a \7ord consists of but one pliable, 
pronunciation depends 'wholly upon correct 
utterance of the sounds of -which the -word 
IS composed; but irhen there are two or 
more syllables; proper placing of the accent 
becomes one of the essentials of pronuncia- 
tion See Spellikg 

ORTHOPEDICS, aior tho pe^diks, a mod- 
em branch of medical science; relating to the 
prevention and cure of natural deformities 
Preventive treatments are given to infants 
and dehcate children by hygienic care; such 
as pure air, careful nursmg and suitable food; 
clotbmg and exercise* Cures are attempted 
by means of special mechamcal apparatus 
and methodical muscular exercises, but the 
course of treatment is likely to prove ineffec- 
tive unless work is begun soon after the devi- 
ation from the natural shape begins The 
manufacture of orthopedic apparatus has 
become highly developed and forms an im- 
portant branch of trade 

ORTHOP'TERA, a large group of insects, 
including kafydids, grasshoppers; locusts, 
crickets, cockroaches and the odd-lookmg 
walking sticks While not so prolific as some 
other kinds of msects, most species are rep- 
resented by large numbers, owing to skilful 
self-preservation Some of the orthoptera 
are among the oldest insects, as indicated by 
fossil remams They have four wings, the 
upper tough and somewhat hardened, lying 
straight along the body, and covermg the 
hmder ones, except when m fiight Some 
species, though having wmgs, cannot fiy. 
There are ahont 10,000 species See Insects, 
and special articles on the insects mentioned 
above 

ORTOTiAH, a species of buntmg foxmd on 
both coasts of the Slediterranean Sea. Its 
head and back are 
brown, touched with 
white; about its eyes 
and covermg its throat 
the plumage is yellow 
The birds are regarded 
as among the dioicest 
table delicacies, and 
hundreds of them are 
caught in nets annually 
m the south of Prance, 
in Italy and m Cyprus, 
and are fattened for the 
table ^ ORTOI^AN 

OSAGE, o^saje, -a once important Siouan 
tnbe of Indians, now Iivmg on a reservation 



m OMaboma and enjoying the distmchon of 
hemg the richest tnbe in the United States 
Ongmaliy they occupied extensive temtory 
in what are now the states of Missoun, Ar- 
kansas and Kansas These holdings they sold 
to the Umted States government, which paid 
them a good price They have dso prospered 
through the collection of royalties for the 
working of oil wells on their reservation 
The 2,000 members of the tnbe are among 
Amenca^s richest Indians 

OSAGE, a river which nses in Lyon Coun- 
ty, Kansas, flows eastward and afto a course 
of about 500 miles enters the iMissoun Hiver 
nine miles below Jefferson City It is navi- 
gable for small vessels for about 200 miles 
from its month 

OSAGE ORAHGE, a tree native to Korth 


America, especially to the southwestern part 
of the United 


States, where it is 
frequently used 
as a hedge plant 
The wood is yel- 
low, tough and 
satiny, and was 
formerly much 
used for bows by 
the Indians The 
tree grows to a 
height of from 
thirty to sixty 
feet The frmt is 
large and round 
and has a pale 
yellow skm the 
texture of orange 
peel It is not 
edible. 
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OSAKA, osah'kaj or OSAKA, ozaVka, 
Japan, on the island of Hondo, one of the 
three imperial cities of the empire It is 
situated on the shore of Osaka Bay, at the 
mouth of the Yodo Kiver, twenty miles from 
Kobe Osaka has a thnvmg mland trade, 
but the harbor is inadequate for the accom- 
modaticn of large vessels, and the foreign 
commerce is not large As a manuf actnrmg 
center, lowever, the place is one of the lead* 
ing Japanese cities, maintaining prosperous 
manufactories of cotton, glass, iron and steel 
products, boots and shoes and other com- 
modities Shipbuilding is also an important 
industry The city is the seat of a govem- 
meut mint and contains the headquarters 
of Osaka nuhtary district. Because of its 
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nmn^ons canals and bridges Osaka is known 
as the ‘Venice of the East” Among its 
notable bnildings are several temples and a 
famous CBsUe Population, 1930,2,453,573 

OS'CAEr I (1799-1859), king of Sweden 
and Norway, son of Charles XIV John Dur- 
ing the reign of his father he was three times 
viceroy of Norway, where he made himself 
popular by his just administration He ac- 
ceded to the throne in 1844, reformed the civil 
and miUtaxy administration of the state, 
abolished primogeniture, established com- 
plete liberty of conscience, encouraged edu- 
cation and agncultnre and removed the po- 
htical disabilities of the Jews He took little 
part in foreign politics 

OSCAR H (1829-1907), kmg of Sweden 
and Norway tiom 1872 to 1905, from the 
latter date, king of Sweden only. Although 
he showed himself from the first willing to 
grant coneessioas to the Norwegians, he 
steadily opposed their efforts for mdepend- 
ence Despite his opposition, however, mat- 
ters came to a crisis m 1905, and Norway 
was lost to him Oscar was a writer of 
some merit, he translated Goethe’s Tasso 
into Swedish, and published several volumes 
of lync poetry 

OSCEOIiA, os e o'lah, (1804-1838), a cele- 
brated Indian chief Eis father was an Eng- 
lish trader, William Powell, and his mother 
was the daughter of a Creek chief Osceola 
grew up among the 
Seminoles of Florida 
and became their 
leader. His wife, the 
half-breed daughter 
of a negro slave, was 
seized and earned 
away by the former 
owner of her mother 
This so embittered 
Osceola that he be- 
came one of the most 
temble enemies the 
whites ever bad Im- 
prisonment and pun- 
ishment did not subdue him, and he took 
murderous revenge at every opportiimty. In 
October, 1837, while carrying a flag of truce 
to General Jessup, he was treacherously 
seized and kept a prisoner in Fort hloultne 
until his death 

OSEL, or OESELi o'zelj an idand in the 
Baltic Sea, renamed Saare, a part of Estonia 
(which see). The island is situated at the 


entrance to the Gulf of Riga Its area is 
about 1,000 sq^uare miles. The surface is un- 
dulating, the climate is mild, and grains, in- 
cluding wheat, can be produced Agrxcul- 
ture, the rearing of horses and fishmg are the 
prmcipal occupations of the inhabitants 
Population, estimated, 42,000 

OSH'A'WA, Out , on Lake Ontario, thirty- 
two miles northeast of Toronto, on the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and Canadian National rail- 
ways Here are large automobile plants, also 
mauufactoiies of sheet metal products, glass, 
textiles, and numerous other articles There 
is a collegiate institute, a Carnegie library, 
an armory and a hospital Population, 1931, 
23,439. 

OSHKOSH, Wm, the county seat of 
Winnebago County, eighty miles northwest 
of Milwaukee, on Lake "Winnebago, at the 
mouth of the Upper Fox River, and on the 
Minneapolis, Samt Paul & Sault Ste Mane, 
the Chicago & Northwestern, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St Paul & Pacific railroads A 
state teachers’ college is here, and the city 
has a public library, seven hospitals and a 
dune and 130 acres in parks Other public 
buildings are the city hall, the county court- 
house and the Federal building, and a ten- 
story hotel. The lake affords fine fishing, 
jachtmg and ice boating State and county 
hospitals for the insane, a tuberculosis sani- 
tanum and the county poor farm are near 
the city Oshkosh has an important trade m 
lumher and extensive manufactures of lum- 
ber products, such as sash, doors, blinds, 
matches and furniture There are also man- 
ufactures of machinery, boilers, twine, mat- 
ting, flour, marine engines, and other articles 
Statues of the Indian chief Oshkosh and 
Carl Schurz and a monument to the soldiers 
of the Civil War adorn the city The place 
was settled m 1836 and was chartered as a 
city in 1853 Four different times it has 
been damaged by fires Population, 1920, 
33,162, in 1930, 40,108, a gain of about 21 
per cent 

OSntlS, osfns In Egyptian mythology, 
the husband of Isis and father of Homs He 
was styled the manifestor of good, lord of 
lords and king of the gods, and was regarded 
as the source of good, whereas Set, his broth- 
er, stood for evil Osins, after having es- 
tablished good laws and institutions through- 
out Egypt was murdered by Set and became 
afterward die judge of the dead There are 
a multitude of traditions, both Greek and 
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JBgyphan, about Ositjs. He is represented 
under many different forms and is compared 
sometimes to the sun and sometimes to the 
Nile His soul was supposed to animate the 
sacred bull, Apis, and thus to be continually 
present among men His worship extended 
to Rome, where in tune it was superseded by 
Christianity 

OSEALOO'SA, Iowa, the county seat of 
Mahaska County, sixty-five miles southeast 
of Des Moines, on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Chicago, Burlmgton & Quincy 
and the Minneapolis & Samt Louis railroads 
The city is m a rich agricultural district 
There are extensive deposits of coal, lime- 
stone and clay m the vicinity The principal 
mdustnal establishments make cement, stave, 
silos, hydrants, furnaces, bnck, tile and build- 
ing blocks There is also a packing house 
The city contains Penn College, Oskaloosa 
College, Central Holmess University, a Car- 
negie Library and three hospitals After a 
destructive fire, Penn College was recently 
rebuilt at a cost of $400,000 The annual 
state meeting of the Society of Friends is held 
here The place was settled in 1843, and 
the city was mcorporated in 1853 Popu- 
lation, 1920, 9,427, m 1930, 10,123, a gain 
of 7 per cent 

OSLBR, WiLiiiAir, Sib (1849-1919), a 
physician and surgeon, bom at Bondhead, 
Ont , and educated at Trinity College School, 
Port Hope, at Trinity University, Toronto, 
and McGill University Later he studied at 
the University College of London and at 
Berlin and Vienna He returned to Canada 
m 1874, and was elected to the chair of phys- 
iology and pathology in McGill University 
From 1884 to 1889 he was professor of chni- 
cal medicine in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, when he was called to a professorship 
at Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore 
In 1905 he became regins professor of medi- 
cme at Oxford Sir William won remarkable 
distinction as a lecturer and also as a physi- 
cian He was the author of numerous mono- 
graphs and articles m medical journals and 
also published Cerebral Palsies of OhtU 
dren, Tlie Pnnctples and Practice of Medx~ 
einOj The Teacher and Student, and OUver 
Wendell SoImes» an Address While at 
Johns Hopkms he stated a theory that when 
men reached the age beyond usefulness, an 
end should be put to their years For this be 
was very widely criticised 

OSLO, Norway. See Christiaiiia. 


OSMIUM, oz'm% urn, a metallic element 
found in platinum ore It is bluish-white 
and has a bright luster It is the heaviest of 
all substances, being tuenty-two and one- 
half times heavier than water Osmium is the 
most infusible of all the metals It combmes 
uith chlonne in different proportions, also 
uith sulphur, and forms alloys with some 
other metals Osmic acid acts as a powerful 
oxidizer, i amoving the carbon from mdigo, 
separating iodine from potassium iodide and 
converting alcohol into acetic acid 
OSMO'SIS, the transfusion or mixture of 
two liquids when they are separated by a 
membiane, such as parchment For instance, 
if a bladder containing a strong solution of 
sugar be placed in a receptacle containing 
water, it 'U’lll be found after a time that a 
considerable quantity of water has passed 
thiough the membrane into the bladder, mak- 
ing it noticeably fuller At the same time 
there has been a passage of the sugar solution 
into the water The flow from the vessel 
into the bladder, or the inward flow, is called 
etidostnosis, and the flow from the bladder 
into the passage, or the outward flow, exos- 
ntosts The flow is usually unequal, the 
greater flow being from the light to the 
denser liquid When the fluids become of the 
same density, osmosis ceases 
Osmosis IS one of the most essential proc- 
esses in the growth of plants The proto- 
plasm IS confined within the cells, the walls 
of which are a thm membrane Water and 
any substances it may hold in solution can 
pass through this membrane, but the proto- 
plasm has the power of selecting those sub- 
stances which are needed for its own growth, 
thus, it absorbs fiom the circulating cell the 
necessary nutriment 

OSFBIiT, o^pray See Fish Hawk 
OS'SINING. N Y, until 1901 known as 
Sing Sing and incorporated under that name 
m 1813, is m Westchester County, thirty 
miles north of New York City, on the east 
bank of the Hudson River and on the New 
York Central Railroad. There is freight and 
passenger trafSc on the nver It is a beau- 
tiful residence town, located on an elevated 
Bite, at the widest pomt of the Hudson River, 
known as Tappan Sea The famous Smg 
Sing State Prison is located just outside the 
city Other features of interest are the 
arch of the Croton Aqueduct and the arched 
highway bridge There are educational fa- 
cihties of high rank, a Carnegie Library and 
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a hospita] Population, 1920, 10,739, m 1930, 
35,241 

OS'SOIiI, Sabah Margaret PuxiIiEI^ 
Marchioness (1810-1850), an American 
Tmter, bom at Cambndge, Mass , kno\7n com- 
monly as Margaret Fuli^ She 'was even at 
an early age noted for her bnlhoncy, eccen- 
tricity and high temper Her father gave 
her a superior education, and after his death 
she supported the family by teaching lan- 
guages m Bronson Alcott’s school in Boston, 
and by managmg a private school m Provi- 
dence, B 1 Her brilliancy, and especially 
her conversational powers, attracted the atten- 
tion of the most eminent men of New Eng- 
land, and she became closely associated with 
the Transcendentchsts, for a tune editing 
their journal. The Dial She published some 
translations from German m 1840 and soon 
afterwards her first ongmal volume, iSfiim- 
fner on ihe Lakes, appeared From 1844 
to 1846, the most productive period of her 
life, she contnbuted essajs on art and litera- 
ture to the New York Tribune 

In the latter year she went to Europe, and 
in the following year mamed Marquis 
d’Ossoli, in Home During the revolution of 
1848 she served in Homan hospitals, and 
when the city fell, fied with her husband 
and their son to Florence and later sailed for 
Amenca Their vessel 'was wrecked ufi Fire 
Island Beach, near New York, and all on 
hoard were lost Madame Ossoh, though she 
■wrote httle, is regarded os one of the most 
brilliant women Amenca has produced, her 
fame restmg chiefiy on her conversational 
powers and personal magnetism Possibly 
her most important hook was Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century 

OSTBND^ Belgiuh, a seaport m the 
province of West Flandeis, on the North 
Sea, fourteen miles from Bruges Before 
the World War the city was a famous sum- 
mer resort, sometimes entertaining 50,000 
visitors in a single season The Kursaal, a 
magnificent building, is the center of social 
life in normal times Cod and hemng fish- 
ing and the cultivation of oysters are im- 
portant mdnstnes The city was built in 
the ninth century It sustamed a memorable 
siege by the Spaniards from 1601 to 1604, 
when it surrendered to Spinola In 1914 
it was for a short tune the capital of Bel- 
gium, but was later taken by ^e Germans, 
who held it until October, 1918 The popu- 
lation in 1911 was 42,638; ‘when the cify 


was retaken by the Belgians there remained 
only 27,000; but m 1934 there were 48,050 

OS'TBND MANIFES'TO, a dispatch 
signed at Ostend, Belgium, October 9, 1854> 
by James Buchanan, John Y Mason and 
Pierre Soule, at that time Dmted States mm- 
isters to Great Bntam, France and Spam, 
respectively It declared that if Spain re- 
refused to sell Cuba to the Dmted States the 
latter country should forcibly acqmre the 
island The manifesto, while drawn up at 
the direction of President Pierce, turned out 
to be a document of the pro-slavery party. 
It was not approved m the United States, 
and nothing ever came of ik 

OSTEOPATHY, os te op'a iht, a method or 
astern of treating disease without the use of 
drugs by manipulation and adjustment of the 
body to effect restoration of a normal cir- 
culation and nerve force to all organs The 
principles of this system were first discovered 
and formulated by Dr Andrew Taylor Sill, of 
Baldwm, Kansas, who, dissatisded with old- 
school practice an believmg that the body 
contams withm itself the remedy for all dis- 
ease, founded ihe first college of osteopathy at 
Kirksville, Mo , m 1892, after experimentmg 
accordmg to his theory for eighteen years 
There are now six colleges of osteopathy in 
the United States givmg a four year course 
of mstruetion and traimng to students In- 
struction IS given not only by osteopathic 
physicians but by other leading members of 
the medical profession The subjects taught 
and textbook used are the same as m all 
medical colleges, but from a different view- 
pomt, greater attention being given to oste- 
opathic manipulation and adjustment than 
to materia medica The practice of oste- 
opathy has been legalized in the United States 
and its dependencies There are more than 
8,000 practitioners of osteopathy m the 
United States, and its practice has extended 
to Canada, England and several other coun- 
tries 

OSTRACISM, os'trasis!*inf a political 
measure practiced among the ancient Athe- 
nians, by which persons considered danger- 
ous to the state were banished by public vote 
for a term of years (usually ten) , with leave 
to return to ihe enjoyment of their estates 
at the end of the period Among the dis- 
tinguished persons ostracized were Themis- 
iocles, Anstides and Cmion, son of Miltiades 
To-day m Engbsh-speakmg countries ostra- 
cism means social exclusion 
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OS'TRICH, the largest of the existing 
birds It IS a native of Afnea and Asia, and 
was formerly found in great numbers m the 
wild state After the ostrich plume became 
a fashionable adornment for women’s hats 
and dress tnnumng, the bird was hunted 
and exported m such numbers to stock ostrich 
farms that it is now extant only m the more 
inaccessible regions of its native haunts 
Physical Characteristics. The full-grown 
male stands seven or eight feet high and 
weighs 200 pounds or more It has a fiat 
head, a stout beak, large eyes, and small, use- 
less wings The neck and thighs are nearly 
bare, but the body is covered with feathers 



OSTRICH AND YOUNG 

To the ancients it was known as the camel 
htrdj a name suggested not only by its ap- 
pearance but by its peculiar humpmg gait 
Its voice IS similar to that of a hon, but has 
a peculiar hissmg mtonation The males are 
diiny black, with white wmgs and tails The 
females and young birds are of dull brown 
color, and when hatched the chicks ore 
striped 

The ostnch is a timid bird and has great 
4peed, often ontstnppmg the fieetest Arabian 


horse When hunted it usually runs m a 
circle, and while, because of its speed, it is 
unpossible for a smgle horseman to over- 
take it, a number of hunters can capture it 
by surroundmg and closing in on their prey 
The bird is either lassoed or killed with a 
spear, nfie, or arrow 

This strange bird, like all other species, is 
peculiarly fitted to its environment Its toes, 
two in number, are padded, thus providmg 
protection from the hot sands of and places 
and from rocky soil, where its incredible 
speed forces a heavy impact with the ground 
Furthermore, it can go for several days 
without water, a fortunate circumstance 
when it is driven long distances from water 
supply by wild enemies or by hunters. In 
defense, its kick has been known to kill men 
and horses 

The food of the ostnch in the wild state 
consists of almost anything it can find m the 
way of herbs, seeds and fruits In captivity, 
the birds are usually fed upon alfalfa or 
some other form of grass or clover, with 
occasional vanations of fmit 

Family Life, In the wild state several 
females accompany one male, and all lay 
their eggs in the same nest, which is a mere 
hollow in the sand The eggs weigh about 
three pounds each, with shells so thick dnd 
strong that they serve the Afnean natives as 
bowls and cups In warm countnes the 
eggs are left to he warmed by tbe sun durmg 
the day and the male bird sits upon them at 
night In captivity, however, when the birds 
attain their full growth, at about four years, 
they pair, and each pair is kept m a sepa- 
rate enclosure Here the nest is made, and 
about eighteen eggs are laid, upon which the 
female sits during the day and the male at 
night , forty-two days are needed for 
hatching 

Ostnch Stock Farms. Large ostnch farms 
have been estabhshed in the southern parts 
of Califorma and in Arizona, as well as m 
British South Afnea and in other countnes 
where the climate is suitable for raismg the 
birds They are so voracious that their up- 
keep proves ^uite expensive when fashion s 
vaganes or when interference with commerce, 
as in the World War, affects the plume mar- 
ket But if the demand for plumes is great, 
the mdustry is lucrative, as an ostnch may 
attain the age of eighty^ The black and 
white plumes are obtained from the male 
bird, and the brown ones from the female. 
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OSWB'GO, N Y , the county seat of Os- 
presfo County, thirtv-five miles northwest of 
Syracuse, on Lake Ontario, at the mouth of 
the Oswego River and at the outlet of the 
Oswego Canal, now a part of the State Barge 
Canal, and on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the New York, Ontario & Western 
and the New York Central railroads The 
city IS on a slight elevation above the lake 
and has seven porks, broad streets and pleas> 
ant drives along the nver and lake shore It 
contains a state normal school, Oswego 
City Library, a Federal building, a city hall, 
a home for the homeless, two orphan asyliuns, 
a conrthouse and a state arsenal The cify 
has an eiccellent harbor and conducts a large 
trade in coal, grain and lumber The gov- 
ernment maintains a life-saving station 
There are machine shops, boiler and engine 
works, a large starch factory, knitting nulls, 
and factories which moke pumps, glucose, 
gearing, matches and underwear 

Oswego was established as a military and 
trading post about 1724 and was chartered 
as a city in 1848 During King George’s War 
and the French and Indian War, it was re- 
garded ns a veiy important position and was 
the scene of numerous engagements Popu- 
lation, 1920, 23,626, m 1930, 22,652, a 
decrease of 6 per cent 

O'THO I (912-973), called Otho the 
Great, an emperor of Germany and founder 
of the Holy Roman Empire He succeeded 
his father, Henry I, as king of Germany m 
936 and was immediately compelled to go 
to war to maintain his nght to the throne 
After a struggle of many years he overcame 
and gained possession of the duchies of 
Swabia, Bavana and Lorraine In 951 he 
went to Italy and there was crowned king 
of the Lombards, in 962, after his expulsion 
of Berengar II, who had seized upon the ter- 
ritory bestowed upon the Pope by Pippin 
and Charlemagne he was crowned emperor 
at Rome The Pope having violated a pledge 
made to him, Otho invaded Italy and de- 
posed the Pope, causing Leo Vlli to be 
elected m his place He was later mvolved 
in a war with the Byzantme Empire which 
had refused to acknowledge his rights 
OTIS, James (1725-1783), an Amencan 
statesman, bom at West Barnstable, Mass , 
and educated at Harvard College He prac- 
ticed law for a time at Plymouth and later 
at Boston, where he attained a wide repu- 
tation He was elected advocate-general of 


Massachusetts, but m 1761, when request 
was made for the issuance of writs of assist- 
ance, he resigned and became the leading 
counsel m opposition, making a notable 
speech which brought him into active leader- 
ship of the patriot party He added to his 
reputation by numerous pamphlets against 
the British policy, especially his VtndicaUoti 
of the Conduct of the Souse of MepresenU 
atives and Ttie lights of the BrxUsli Golonxes 
Asserted and Proved It was at his sugges- 
tion that the Stamp Act Congress assembled 
in 1765, and he was the author of the address 
sent by it to the House of Commons He 
openly defied the royal authonties of the 
colony and succeeded in checkmating many 
of their moves against colonial interests In 
1769 he became mvolved m a dispute with 
a British officer and received a cut in the 
head, which resulted m msanify, from which 
he never fully recovered He was killed by 
lightning at Andover, m the fifty-eighth 
year of his life 

OTO, o^tohj a small tnbe of Siouan Indians 
which, with the remaining remnant of the 
Missouri tribe, has occupied a reservation for 
about one hundred years m what is now 
Eastern Oklahoma, The Oto and the Mis- 
souri speak the same native language, al- 
though, with other tnhes, they are now highly 
civilized The Oto number about 325 

OTO'MI, meanmg wanderer, a Mexican 
people, m that country before the Aztec oc- 
cupabon, and yet an important part of the 
populabon in three of the central states 

OT'TAWA, an important tnbe of Algon- 
quian Indians who occupied the Upper Ot- 
tawa River in Canada. They were fnends 
of the French and so were brought mto dis- 
astrous confiict with the Iroquois and later 
with the Sioux They sided with the English 
against the Amencans m the W'nr of 1812 
Pontiac (which see) was a famous chief of 
this tnbe At present there are a number of 
Ottawas m the Canadian provmce of On- 
tano, the majonty of those m the United 
States live in small settlements m Lower 
Michigan 

OTTAWA, liiL, the county seat of La 
Salle County, eighty-four miles southwest of 
Chicago, at the confluence of the Fox and 
Ulmois nvers, on the lUmois & Michigan 
Canal and on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and the Chicago, Burlmgton & 
Qumcy railroads The city has a very beau- 
tiful locabon and is the seat of Pleasant View 
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College and Saint Francis Xavier Academy. 
It has a high school library^ Odd Fellows^ 
and Beddick’s public hbraries^ the Ulmois 
Appellate Court building, four public parks 
and two hospitals. There are deposits of 
coal; clay and glass sand in the vicmity, and 
the cify has manufactures of implements, 
glass, potteiy and other clay products, play- 
ground equipment, and vanous other articles 
It is only a few miles from Starved Bock, 
famed in Blmois history The town was 
settled about 1830 and was mcorporated as a 
city in 1853 The commission form of gov- 
ernment was adopted in 1900 Population, 
1920. 10,816, in 1930, 15,094 

OTTAWA, Kan , the county seat of 
Frankhn Counl^, forty miles southeast of 
Topeka, on the Marais des Gygnes Biver and 
on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Missouri Pacific railroads Ottawa Univer- 
sity is located here, and the city has a Carne- 
gie library, about a score of churches and 
Forest Park, where the county fair and 
Chautauqua assemblies are held The no- 
table bmldmgs include a county courthouse, 
auditorium, city hall, and Federal building 
There are large nurseries, gram elevators, 
railroad shops, flour mills, windmill, gas 
engine and pump works, creameries, foun- 
dries and carriage factories, and the city 
also has a good trade in gram, wool and live 
stock The place was founded by John Te- 
cumseh Jones, a missionary to the Indians 
The commission form of govemment is m 
operation, with a mayor Population, 1920, 
9,018, m 1930, 9,663 

OTTAWA, Ont., the capital of the Do- 
minion. of Canada, the county seat of Carle- 
ton County and the sixth Canadian city in 
population, is situated on ulie south bank of 
the Ottawa Biver, 116 miles by rail west of 
Montreal It lies at the ;)unction of the 
Bideau with the Ottawa, and has steamer 
commumcation with Gbreat Lakes ports by 
way of the Ottawa and St Lawrence Rivers 
The Bideau Canal connects with Kingston 
Ottawa 15 served by the Canadian Pacific, 
the Canadian National and the Ottawa and 
New York railways 

The city is located in a region of great 
beauty and is itself one of the finest cities 
of Canada Among the notable buildings are 
the govemment buildings on Parliament Hill 
(rebuilt since the fire of 1915), the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of Notre Dame, Chnst 
Church Cathedral, Bidean Hall (the residence 


of the Governor-General), the city hall, the 
postoffice, numerous churches and the pub- 
lic hbrary, or Library of Parliament, which 
contams over 200,000 volumes The chief 
educational mshtutions are the Ottawa Ro- 
man Catholic University, a collegiate insti- 
tute, the Ottawa Provincial Normal School 
and a number of pnvate mstituhons 
The Ottawa Biver, which here forms the 
magnificent cataract known as the Ghandi^e 
Falls, furnishes power for numerous found- 
ries, factones, flour mills and saw nulls The 
principal trade of the city is in its sawed 
timber, the total amount cut m the umHh be- 
ing hundreds of millions of feet annually. 
There are also manufactures of iron ware, 
agricultural implements, machmeiy, bricks 
and other commodities. ' Altogether the cily 
has more than 200 factories, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of workmen 

A United States consul-general is located 
at Ottawa The town was first settled m 
1823 and was made a city, with its present 
name, in 1854 In 1858 it was selected as 
the capital of Canada Population, 1931, 
126,872 

OTTAWA RIVER, one of the most im- 
portant nvers of Canadp, the chief branch 
of the Saint Lawrence River With its 
tributaries it floats more lumber than any 
other water course m the world The clearmg 
of the timber lands has opened the way for 
agriculture, and the region it traverses is be- 
coming thickly settled Ottawa and Hull are 
the largest oihes on its banks 

The nver rises in the Laurentian highlands 
of Ottawa, flows westward then southeast and 
east, entering the Saint Lawrence through 
two mouths which form the island on which 
the city of Montreal is built The principal 
tnbutanes are the Madawasca and Bideau 
on the nght, and the Rmere du Lievre and 
Gatineau on. ihe left. Bideau Falls, just 
above Ottawa, obstruct navigation, but the 
nver is connected with Lake Ontano by the 
Bideau Canal After the completion of the 
Georgian Bay Canal the Ottawa Biver will 
form part of the great waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
OTTER, a fur-heanng animal that lives in 
and near water Otters are found m all 
parts of the world, though they exhibit con- 
siderable differences, according to locality Id 
general, the body and tail are long and thick, 
the legs CTHwIl and short The head is large 
and inclined toward flatness, and the eyes and 
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ears are small The under fur is short, woolly 
and whitish-gray, covering this is a coat of 
long, coarse hairs, dark brown in color Ot- 
ters are expert swimmers and divers, and th^ 
live on fish The common nver otter makes 
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a burrow in the banks of streams and lines 
it with grass and leaves, and here the young — 
usually three or four — are reared The 
American, or Canadian, otter, about four 
feet long, including the tail, is much hunted 
for its fur, which is deep reddish-brown in 
winter and blackish-brown in summer About 
6,000 are killed in Canada annually The 
dyed fur often passes as a substitute for 
seal (see Fde and Fob Trade) 

Sea otters, which make their home on the 
coasts of the North Pacific, are comparatively 
rare These animals have deep, lustrous 
black fur and somewhat resemble small seals 
This fur IS very valuable, a single perfect 
pelt having been known to sell for $2,000 
Sea otters are timid little creatures, and arc 
caught by shooting, clubbing or netting 

OTTO I (1815-1867), king of Greece, son 
of Louis I of Havana In 1832 the Greek 
National Assembly offered him the throne of 
Greece, and his reign began the following 
year, under a regency On attaining his 
mayoiify in 1837 he assumed personal con- 
trol, and m the same year mamed the Ger- 
man Princess Amabe of Oldenburg Heavy 
taxes and German and Bavarian influence at 
court caused much dissatisfaction, which in 
1843 brought revolution Otto granted a 
constitution, but the trouble continuing, he 
was forced to flee the country He never re- 
turned, though he never formerly renounced 
the Gre^ throne. 

OTTUM'WA, Iowa, the county seat of 
TVapello County, is on both hanks of the 
Des Moines River, about ninety miles from 
Des Moines and 281 miles west of Chicago 
The nver is crossed by three substantial iron 
carnage hndges and two railroad bridges. 


The Chicago, Burlmgton & Quincy, the Chi- 
cago, Rock Inland & Pacific, the Wabash and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul & Pa- 
cific railroads serve the city, and there is an 
airport There are coal mines in and around 
Ottumwa, which furnish coal for the rail- 
roads and for shops and factories The man- 
ufactones produce agncultural implements, 
steam boilers, mining tools, packed meats, 
bndges, cigars and candy The largest in- 
dependent meat packing establishment m the 
world is here The city has a Carnegie Li- 
brary, a Y M C A, Ottumwa Heights 
College, Iowa Success School, a United States 
government building, and well-equipped hos- 
pitals Ottumwa was settled in 1849 and in- 
corporated as a city in 1851 The commission 
form of government is in operation Popula- 
tion, 1920, 23,003 , in 1930, 28,075, a gam of 
22 per cent 

OUACHITA, vsasJiftta, RIVER. See 
Washita River 

OUBH, owd See United Provinges or 
Agra and Oudh 

OUIDA, we dah See Ramee, liOUiSE 

DE DA. 

OUNCE, from the Latin uticza, meanmg a 
twelfth part of any magnitude, is the name 
of a unit employed m weighing It la 
equivalent to one-twelfth of a pound, or 480 
grams Troy weight, and one-sixteenth of a 
pound, or 437^ grains, avoirdupois In the 
United States the apo^ecanes ounce is the 
Troy ounce; m Great Britain, the avoir- 
dupois 

OX7NOE, a beautiful animal of the cat fam- 
ily, called snow leopard It bves in the very 
cold mountam regions of Central Asia Its 
hair, which is very long, rough and heavy, 
IS nearly white, marked slightly with black, 
and thus protected the animal is able to creep 
unperceived over the snow in search of its 
prey — goats, sheep and such small animals 
It rarely attacks man name is often 

misapplied to the South American laguar 

OUTCAULT, oufkawU, Richard Fei/tok 
(1863-1928), a newspaper cartoonist, the 
ongmator of the “Yellow Kids” and 'duster 
Brown,” familiar to most boys and girls He 
was bom at Lancaster, Ohio, and educated at 
Cmcinnati Smce 1895 his drawings have 
been a regular feature of Sunday supple- 
ments of newspapers Some of his char- 
acters have appeared on the stage, and near- 
ly aU the drawings have been put into book 
form 
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OETKAII, oo'iram, 3 a2SBS, Sir (1803- 
1863), a British general and stateman, bom 
m Derbyshire and educated at Aberdeen 
He went into service in India, and there won 
the unbounded admiration o£ bxs wild hill 
troops by Ins cool danng and astonishing 
hunting acluercments As adjutant to Sir 
John Keane, he took part m the Afghan 
War of 1838 and later helped to put down 
the Indian Mutiny, acquitting himself with 
distmebon. For twenty -fi\e years he was 
a conspicuous figure in aiTairs in India. 

OUZEL, ooV/, a name formerly given to 
the English blackbird and to-day applied to 
the dipper, a bird related to the wrens and 
thrushes The bird is short and squat and 
of a dusky color above and white beneath It 
lives on aquatic insects and fresh-water mol- 
lusks, which it hra\ es the depths of streams 
to capture The joung take to water before 
they are fully fledged. See Dipper 

OVEN, vv'en, BIED, m the United States, 
a species of warbler, which builds a domed 
nest, shaped somewhat like an old-fashioned 
out-door oven. It is about six inches long, is 
olive-green above and white, streaked with 
black, underneath The bird is distinguished 
by its sweet chattering at twilight and by its 
manner of walking with a seasaw motion and 
nodding head movement. Other species are 
found m South America, 

OVID (43 B c— A D 18), the common 
name of PuBmis Ovinius Kaso, a celebrated 
Boman poet After receiving a careful edu- 
cation, completed at Athens, where he gained 
a thorough knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, he traveled in Asia and Sicilj', then 
settled in Rome There his pleasure-loving 
temperament and light verse won for him 
the fnendship of a large circle at court. In 
the year a d 8 Ovid was banished from 
Borne to Tomi, a town on the desolate shores 
of the Black Sea, ostensibly for having pub- 
lished Art of Love, though in reality per- 
haps because he Imew certain facts con- 
nected with a court love affair. In the un- 
congenial and semi-barhatous environment 
of Tomi Ovid spent the remainder of his life, 
in spite of repeated attempts of hiTngplf and 
friends to have the term of hm hanishment 
shortened. 

Besides the Art of Love, Ovid wrote 
Fasiorum Ltbn, a poetical calendar, Nux, 
the complaint of a nut tree over the way it 
is treated, Epistdlae Keroidwn, letters from 
heromes to their husbands, and a number of 


love ele^es. His most famous work is the 
Metamorphoses (“Transfonnations'O, un ac- 
count of all the transformations described m 
legend to the tune of Julius Caesar. Ond’s 
poetiy lacks depth of feeling, and its moral 
tone^ is not high, hut it lives by reason of its 
musical quality. 

OWEN, Robert (1771-1858), an English 
social reformer, bom in Wales He was at 
the head of a company which bought large 
cotton mills at New Lanark in Wales, and 
the reforms which he introduced in the com- 
munity made him famous throughout Eu- 
rope He hchG\cd in thorough cooperation 
and attempted several times to found com- 
munities based on this idea 3n 1824 he vis- 
ited America and founded a community at 
New Harmony, Ind, which, however, pro\ed 
unsuccessful 

OWENSBORO, o'enzhuro, Kt, the 
count} seat of Daviess County, 112 miles 
southwest of Louisville, on the Ohio River, 
and on the Lonisnllc & Nashville and the 
Illinois Central railroads The airport is two 
miles east of the city It has steamboat serv- 
ice to other nver cities The city is in a 
farming and stock-raising country, and con- 
tains valuable timber and deposits of mi, coal, 
cla\, stone, and natural gas It bos about 
fort> manufactunng establishments, includ- 
ing tobacco factories, flour and planing mills, 
packing-house products, castings, and struc- 
tural steel works There are two hospitals 
and a Carnegie Library, junior and senior 
high schools and a business college There 
arc se\en parks It was settled as Tellow 
Banks in 1798, was made the county seat in 
1815 and was given its present name in honor 
of Colonel Abraham Owen, a local celebnty. 
in 1818 Population, 1920, 21,060, in 1930, 
22,765. 

OWEN SOUND, fonnerly Stdeksam, 
OifT , the capital of Grey County, and a port 
of entry on Georgian Bay, situated at the 
mouth of the Sydenham River, 122 miles 
northwest of Toronto It is on the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National railroads. 
There is a well-protected harbor twelve miles 
long, and the city has regular steamship con- 
nection with other lake ports In the vicin- 
ity IS the largest nnea mine in North Amer- 
ica Owen Sound has numerous manufac- 
tories producing a variety of commodities, 
and it owns and operates all public utilities* 
It IS a well-known summer resort. Popula- 
tion, 1931, 12,839. 
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OWL, a small bird o£ prey, of Trbich 
there are abont 200 species All have tlu<dc, 
short bodies, very strong wrings, large heads 
and laige ej^es, usually surroimded by circles 
of radiating feathers, -^hich, -with the rather 
dignified mo\ements of the birds, give them 
an appearance of wisdom that is not wholly 
justified The plumage is soft and downy, 
and their flight is almost noiseless Their 
legs, and even their toes, are usually feath- 
ered, though m some species they are bare 
The toes are so arranged that they can be 
used like hands for clasping 

Host owls work and feed at night, and 
their ejes are especiallj fitted to see m 
the darkness During the day owls spend 
their tune m crevices of rocfe, nooks and 


SCREECH OWIj GREAT HORNED OWL 

crannies of old buildings or hollows of trees, 
and m such positions they nest, laying from 
two to five white eggs When disturbed or 
wounded, some of them fight fiercely 
Some Species of Owls Several different 
species vary greatly in size and in habits 
The great homed owl, common to North and 
Sou& America, is usually brown in color, 
though it vanes sometimes to almost white 
When m search of prey it is so quiet and 
rapid m its movements that it is able to 
cause great destruction among small wild 
animals and even among domestic fowls 
The tufted screech owl is probably the most 
common species in the Eastern United 
States It IS small, harmlffis and best 
known by its shnll, unpleasant cry In the 
Western United States a little hurrowmg owl 


lives in the home of praine dogs, often in 
company with rattlesnakes, and it is sup- 
posed that the owls and snakes prey upon 
the young of the praine dogs The snowy 
owh are large and handsome birds, with pure 
white plumage They himt by day and are 
fearless m tbezr attacks on birds as large as 
ducks and partridges They are found in 
the cold regions of both hemispheres The 
long-eared owl appears m the woods of both 
hemispheres, and the short-eared owl, living 
in more open places, is also found over a very 
wide territory 

The “httle owl,” most commonly men- 
tioned in hterature, is the one whose note is 
to-wh%t, to-who This, too, is the bird sacred 
to Mmerva and still regarded as the symbol 
of wisdom In olden times, owls were con- 
sidered birds of ill omen, and they are still 
regarded by some with superstitioii among 
uneducated people 

OWOS'SO, High , m Shiawassee County, 
tweuty-suc miles northeast of Lansing, on the 
Shiawassee River and on the Grand Trunk, 
the Michigan Central and the Ann Arbor 
railroads There is a full-service airport It 
IS in an agncultural region and contains man- 
nf acton es of furniture, caskets, malleable 
iron, stoves, screens doors and windows, beet 
sugar, there are railroad shops The city has 
a business college, a Carnegie Library, a 
Federal building, and 100 acres in parts It 
was settled in 1836, and was chartered as a 
city in 1859 The commission form of gov- 
ernment IS in operation Population in 
1920, 12,575, in 1930, 14,496, a gam of 15 
per cent 

OXALTO ACID, an acid which occurs, 
comhmed sometimes with potassium or sodi- 
um, at other times with calcium, in wood 
sorrel and other plants and m minute quanti- 
ties in the fluids and tissues of the animal 
body Many processes of omdation of organic 
bodies produce this substance Thus, sugar, 
starch and cellulose yield oxabc acid when 
fused with caustic potash or when treated 
with strong nitno acid Oxalic acid is a 
sohd substance which crystallizes m four- 
sided pnsms, the sides of which are alter- 
nately broad and narrow, and the summits, 
two-sided They are efflorescent m dry air, 
but attract a little humidity if it he damp 
They are soluble in water, and their acidity 
is so great that, when they are dissolved m 
3,600 times their weight of water, the solution 
T^dens litmus paper and is acid to the taste 
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Oxalic acid is used extaasivelj in indns- 
tiT. It IS a deadly poison, and its use by 
mistake for epsom salts (which it resem- 
bles} has had fatal results Chalk milk and 
eolations of lime are antidotes. Oxalates 
are compounds of oxalic acid with bases; one 
of them binoxalate of potash is wrell known 
as salts of sorrel or salts of lemon. The 
oxalate of lime is an important agent in 
medieme. 

OXTOED, Exglaxp, the home of a cde- 
brated universitj', is a city and Parliamentary 
borough and the county seat of Oxfordshire. 
It is situated at the junction of flie Thames 
(here called the Tsis), and the Cherwell, fifty 
miles northwest of London. It is built on a 
low plam, surrounded by hills and extended 
by many beautiful suburban districts. High 
Street, which houses several of the collies 
of the University of Oxford (which see), is 
one of the finest ^oron^rfares of all Eng- 
land The oldest building is the eastle keep, 
built in the time of William the Conqueror. 
Because of its many beautiful churches, not- 
ably Saint Mjary^s, Saint ilichaei's and Saint 
Peters Oxford is also known as the Cofftc- 
dral CitjJ 

Oxford is first mentioned, in history in the 
tenth century although there is evidence that 
it was m existence somewhat earlier than this. 
During the Middle Ages it occupied a place 
of considerable importance. One of the fa- 
mous occurrences in its history was the assem- 
bling. in 125S, of the Parhament which passed 
the Provisions of Oxford- The universify 
was founded about the twelfth centuiy. Dur- 
ing the struggle of Charles I with Parlia- 
ment Oxford was the center of the Royalist 
movement Although the city was be5i^;ed 
by the army of Parliament, it was not bom- 
barded, and its famous buildmgs thus ^ 
caped destruction. Population, 1933, S3, 410. 
See OxFOHD Uxtczesitt. 

OXFORD MOVEMENT, an important 
movement in the Church of England, so 
called because it started in Oxford It oc- 
curred in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and represented an effort to restore to 
the Engh^ Church the spiritual glow and 
fervor tibathad animated it in the seventeenth 
centuiy. Rebgiofus thought and life in Eng- 
land had become cold and mechanical a con- 
dition that alanned some of the more spiritual 
of the dergy. In July, 1833, John Keble 
gave the movement definite form by preach- 
ing in Saint Maiy s Church, Oxford, a ser- 


mon on Ikotiamd Apostasy, About the samta 
time friends of the cause h^an publidiing a 
sen^ of Tracts for the Times, which had 
wide infiaence. Of the dergymen whose ac- 
tive interest was enlisted, the most notable 
was John Henry Xewman After s time the 
Tractarians, as they came to be known, be- 
gan differing among themselves, and a sTnan 
body, indudmg Xewman, went over to the 
Homan Catholic Church. Kewman’s seces- 
sion, in 1S45, marks the dose of the agitation 
as a definite movement^ hut its infiuence was 
by no means checked. It caused a revival of 
interest in religion^ and the High Church 
movement of tiie present day is a direct re- 
sult of it. 

OXFORD UjNIVERSITF, one of tiie most 
important universities in the world, and the 
oldest in England. It is located in Oxford, 
a beantifnl old town on the Thames about 
fifty-five miles from London. Its history 
dates back to the twelfth century, but the 
present plan of organization originated about 
1250 This great university is a umon of 
more tha-n a score of men’s coll^e^ at toe 
head of which are oSdals known as warden 
proves^ principal, president or master. 
There are also four h alls at Oxford exclu- 
sively for women. Since 1920 women 
are permitted to fake degrees on same basis 
as men. Among the more notable men's col- 
leges are BalMol, Christ Church, Tnnity, Uni- 
versity, Magdalen and Exeter. 

Certain students in each coH^e are dected 
to fellowships after their graduation, and 
th^ then take a very important part in toe 
collie life, teaching, aiding in toe school 
management and carrying on postgraduate 
studies. Undergraduates are directed by 
tutors, who maintain close personal rela- 
tions witii them. Class sessions are devoted 
to lectures instead of recitations and students 
are required to do an extensive amount of 
reading and to take examinations which are 
conducted by the univeirity organization 
There is a comprehensive system whereby 
superior students receive special honors. All 
d^rees are based upon examinations. Ath- 
letic, debating and literary sodeties are an 
important feature of college Me. Et^ 
undergraduate is expected to take an active 
part in athletics 

Oxford is of especial interest to^ American 
students because of the proviaon in toe will 
of Cecil Rhodes, by virtue of which two stu- 
dents from eveiy ^te are given support to 
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the amount of $1,500 a year each, tor com- 
pleting courses in the university In normal 
years the student enrollment is about 4,800 
Since 1920 uromcn have been admitted 

OXIDATION, oh St da'sinm When ele- 
ments or compounds combine in such a man- 
ner that there is a transfer of electrons (par- 
ticles of negative electncity), from one to 
another, the process is called oxidation The 
dement or compound which loses the elec- 
trons IS oxidised while the one which gains 
them is reduced Those substances which can 
gam electrons in this way are termed oxidiz- 
ing agents When the oxidizing agent is oxy- 
gen, the resulting compound is an oxide 
Oxides contaming one, two or three atoms 
of oxygen arc called monoxides, dioxides and 
trioxides respectively Oxides are among the 
most important compounds of which chem- 
istry treats Ordinary combustion or burning 
IS a process of oxidation by oxygen in which 
the substance is seemingly destroyed because 
of the escape of the oxides as gases and 
smoke 

OXYG-BN, the gas that enables animals 
to live, plants to grow and fire to bum, is 
the most abundant of all substances It 
forms by volume one-fifth of the air, hy 
weight eight-ninths of water, combined with 
silicon and other substances it forms nearly 
half the earth’s crust 

Oxygen is a gas, without color, odor or 
taste It is a little heavier than air, and is 
slightly soluble in water, but the small quan- 
tity absorbed is of great importance, for 
witbont It fish could not live and the oxygen 
in running water helps keep it free from 
animal and vegetable matter Oxygen com- 
bines with most other elements 

Experiments Pure oxygen can be ob- 
tained by heating a mixture of black oxide 
of manganese and potassium chlorate in a 
fiask and coUectmg the gas in jars inverted 
over water Since the gas is heavier than air 
it will remam for a short time m a jar if the 
month 18 covered Then the following experi- 
ments can be readily performed 

1 Attach a match to a wire Li^ht the 
match and place It In the oxygen It will 
k^tirn much more hrilllatilly than In air 

2 Place burning sulphur In a jar of oxygen 
and notice the brightness of the flame 

3 Dip the end of a wire or an old watch 
spring In sulphur Light the sulphur and 
place the wire In a Jar of oxygen, the wire 
will burn, throwing off brilliant sparks, and 
a sllgat coat of Iron rust (oxide Iron) will 
form on the Inside of the jar 


Oxidation and Combnstzon The slow 
combination of oxygen with other substances 
15 called oxidation, and the products formed 
aie oxides The rusting of iron is a good 
illustration of oxidation But when the un on 
15 so rapid as to be accompamed with light 
and heat, the process is called combustion ^ 
os in the bummg of wood and coal The 
some products are formed in each case and 
the same amount of heat is given off, only m 
case of oxidation the process is so slow that 
the heat is imperceptible That is, as much 
heat will be produced in the rusting out of on 
iron wire as in bummg it m a jar of oxygen, 
but the rusting may be extended over years, 
while the burning requires less than a minute 

How Oxygen Supports Life Neither am- 
mals nor plants can live without air In 
respiration a portion of the oxygen m the 
air that enters the lungs reaches the blood 
and purifies it The purified blood then en- 
ters the artenes and circulates through thi 
body, rebuilding the tissues When the blooo 
enters the lungs it is of a dark, pniphsh-red 
color, when it leaves them, punfied by the 
oxygen, it is a bright red Moreover, through 
the union of the oxygen with the tissues, or 
oxidation, the heat which maintains the tem- 
perature of the body is developed One of 
the waste products formed durmg this process 
15 carbon dioxide, which is given off through 
the lungs 

Plants, on the other hand, absorb carbon 
dioxide through their leaves and give ofi 
oxygen, but this process goes on only under 
direct sunbght 

Uses of Oxygen. Under great pressure 
oxygen is changed to a liquid, which is 
stored m strong steel cylmders for com- 
mercial uses When mixed with hydrogen 
m proportion of two parte oxygen to one 
part hydrogen and burned in a tube with a 
small openmg, it produces an mtensely hot 
fiame, and is used m blowpipes, producing a 
fiome so hot that it easily cute steel Oxygen 
IS used m acetylene weldmg, and m medi- 
cine to restore patients who are partially 
suffocated It is also mnployed in severe 
cases of pneumonia. Por commercial pur- 
poses it 18 obtained from liquid air 

History Oxygen was discovered in 1774 
hy Priestley who named it dcphlogisticated 
atr, because he thought it did not possess the 
principle of phlogiston, in other words, be- 
cause it would not bum Another chemist, 
Scheele, rediscovered it and named it oxygen. 
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a name meaning actd^former, because be 
thought it was an ingredient of all acids 

OXYG-EKATED, oks^% $en a ted, WATER. 
See Hydbogek Dioxide 

OXYHYDROGEK LIGHT. See Lime 
Light 

OYAS£A} oyah'mah, IwAO, Prince (1843- 
1916), field marshal of the Japanese army 
He was born m Satsuma, and during his 
youth had for a tutor Baigo Kanshu, a rela- 
tive, one of the greatest military geniuses of 
Japan In the Japanese war of restoration, 
in 1868, when the forces of the emperor 
fought agamst those of the Shogun for the 
restoration of the sovereign power to the 
emperor, Oyama fought under Saigo for 
the emperor, but m the civil war some ten 
years later, when Saigo, with other Satsuma 
men, revolted agamst the emperor, Oyama 
stayed with the imperial forces and at the 
head of a division of troops he succeeded by 
bnlhant skill and courage m brmgmg victory 
to the army of the emperor His later posi- 
tions were chief of pohce, associate minister 
of the mterior, vice-minister of war and min- 
ister of war In 1884 he was appomted 
chief of the general staff, and in the war 
between China and Japan he was in command 
of the second army. In the Russo-Japanese 
War, m which he served as chief of the 
Manchunan army, Oyama won distmction 
and gave evidence of great strategical and 
engineering genius He received the British 
Order of Merit in 1906, and a year later was 
awarded the title of pmce. 

OYSTER, a salt-water moUnsk, highly es- 
teemed as an article of food Of all classes 
of marine animals valued as finery products, 
oysters are the most important The oyster 
consists of a soft body enclosed in a rough 
shell of two valves, the under one being larger 
than the upper Pood is taken into the body 
through a funnel-shaped openmg, or mouth, 
at the narrow end of the body, and is as- 
similated by a central stomach attached to 
the mouth by a tube A fold of muscle 
known as a mantle Imes the shell, the valves 
of which are held together by a strong mus- 
cle 

Oysters are propagated by eggs These 
are so mmute that they appear like a milky 
fluid in the water The young oysters are 
for a tune able to move about, but as they 
develop, they attach ^emselves to some hard, 
smooth object, where they remain during life 
A number attach themselves to one another, 


sometimes forming large masses, with dis- 
torted shells The oyster is found m the At- 
lantic, off the coasts of America and Europe, 
in temperate latitudes It prefers rather 
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a — ^Hlngd 

b — Gang-lla ot the 
nervous system 
c— Blood-vessel from 
g-ills to auricle of 
heart 

d — ^Ventricle 
e — ^Auricle 

f — Pores from which 
water Issues into 
bronchial canals 


after pas sin g 
through gills 
g — ^Mantle (arrows 

show direction of 
current produced 


1 — Outline of organ of 
Bojanus, the so^ 
called kidney 
J — ^Adductor muscle 


shallow water, with a smooth, slopmg bed of 
gravel or mud, in a location where the tide 
washes m upon it the minute plant and 
animal orgamsms that constitute its food 
Because of their dekcate flavor and nutri- 
tive quahties, oysters are highly valued as 
food In the United States oyster fishmg is 
an important indnsby on the Gulf Coast of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, in Chesapeake 
Bay, and at various other places along the 
Atlantic coast as far north as Marne The 
natural beds have been nearly exhausted, 
and oyster farming, or oyster culture, is now 
a well-established occupation in many lo- 
calities A smtable place for a bed is selected 
and cleared of rubbish which would interfere 
with the growth of the oysters The bottom 
IS strewn with sohd objects to provide an- 
chorage for the young oysters This is then 
marked by buoys and stocked with young, 
or “seed,” oysters from other beds The bed 
then requires little attention Oysters attain 
their growth m about three years They are 
usually obtamed by dredgmg, dragging the 
bed with an iron rake that detaches the 
oysters from the bottom and collects them 
Oysters are placed on the market m the 
diell, m bulk and m cans The canning is 
usually done near the place where the oysters 
are grown Bulk oysters are taken from the 
immediately after they are drawn from 
the water and are shipped m pails contain- 
ing ice. When shipped m the shell, the shells 
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are packed in boxes of ice, since the oyster 
must be kept cool or it soon loses its favor. 

OYSTER CATCHER, a long-legged wad- 
ing bird having an extended, sharp-edged, 
wedge-pointed bill, which it uses for opening 



clams, oysters and other mollnsks, on which 
it feeds The bird is a strong flier and an 
expert diver. It builds no nest, but lays its 
eggs, which are buff, marked with brown, 
and usually three or four m number, on the 
grotind. One species is found on both coasts 
of the American contments It is about 
twenty inches long, has brown plumage 
above and white beneath, and black bead and 
neck. The European species bos handsomely 
variegated black and white plumage resem- 
bling that of a magpie 
OYSTER PIAITT, or SAL'SIPY, a plant 
cultivated for its edible root, which has a 
flavor somewhat like that of oysters The 
planf^ a native of Europe, thrives in almost 
any temperate climate, and is much culti- 
vated in the United States, though it has not 


the commercial importance of either carrots 
or paismps. The second season it produces 
flower stalks three or four feet high, capped 
with purplish blossoms The tapermg roots 
are from eight to twelve inches long and 
about two inches in diameter at the top Like 
parsnips, the roots are better if left m the 
ground in wmter 
OZAEA, o sah'Jca See Osaka. 

OZARE, o^zdhrk, MOUNTAINS, a chain 
of hills occupying Southern jVfis&oun, Korth- 
em Arkansas and parts of Oklahoma These 
are among the oldest mountains in the 
world. They were once lofty, hut have been 
worn away m coarse of the ages until now 
only separate peaks or domes are standing 
The highest of these, about 2,000 feet, are the 
most southern, and are heavily wooded. The 
hills contain nch deposits of coal, lead and 
iron. South of the Arkansas River the de- 
vation is known as the Ouicbita Mountains 
O'ZONE, a colorless gas, with an odor re- 
sembling that of weak chlorine. It is a modi- 
fied form of oxygen, in which three volumes 
of oxygen are condensed to two Ozone ex- 
ists in small quantities in pure country air 
and IS produced in various ways When an 
electnc machine is set in operation or a 
lightning discharge occurs, the peculiar smell 
of ozone may be noticed Ozone acts as a 
very powerful oxidizer, for this reason it is 
of great service m the atmosphere, as it 
renders comparativriy harmless the dan- 
gerous and obnoxious products of animal 
or vegetable putrefaction Ozone rapidly 
bleaches indigo, converting it into a white 
substance called isatin, which contains more 
oxygen than the indigo itself 
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P, tte sixteenth letter m the English alpha- 
bet, has varied considerable in form from its 
Phoenician original, the greatest change tak- 
ing place in the hnnsition from Greek to 
Latin, tvhen the short perpendicular limb was 
bent around to join the longer Li all of 
these languages, however, it stood for the 
same sound, which it still retains in English 
At the beginning of a few words, as psalm, 
and before t in a few words, as receipt, p is 
silent It forms a part of one diagruph, ph, 
which has the same sound as /• 

The most important use of P as an ab- 
breviation IS for the Latin post, in such ex- 
pressions as P, M , afternoon, P. S , post- 
script 

PACIFIC OCEAN, the largest of aU the 
''seven seas," that immense body of water 
which stretches from the two continents of 
North and South America on the east to 
Asia and Austraha on the west It has an 
area of 67,699,630 square miles, therefore is 
more than twice the size of the combmed land 
masses of the four continents whose shores 
it reaches This vast ocean was unknown to 
white men until 1513, when Balboa, its dis- 
coverer, saw it from the heights of Danen 
(Panama) Magdlan, while sailing around 
the world (1519-1522) named it, dioosing 
the word Pacific, because tmder the favorable 
circumstances of his voyage he found it quite 
peaceful Its cahooness is reflected only in its 
name, however, for the Pacific is as stormy 
as any other sea 

The greatest extent of this ocean, east to 
west, is about 10,000 miles at the equator, 
from north to south its length is about 7,350 
miles The average depth is nearly three 
miles; the greatest, so far as known, was 
found in 1927 to he 34,416 feet, west of 
Mindanao, an island of the Philippine group 
There are several spots where depths exceed- 
ing 30,000 feet are recorded. The currents 


of the Pacific are similar to those m the 
Atlantic, hut are on a larger scale The 
Japan Current, called by the Japanese 
Eluro Siwo, corresponds to the Atlantic Gulf 
Stream; it crosses the ocean and warms the 
shore of Canada and the northwestern coast 
of the United States; fog prevails in upper 
latitudes when warm air currents meet the 
cold The American shore line is not deeply 
indented , the largest indentation is the Gulf 
of Califomia. On the Asiatic shore are the 
partly enclosed China Sea, Yellow Sea, the 
Sea of Japan, and the Sea of Okhotsk, aU 
large indentations 

Over the Ocean by Air. In 1924 six mem- 
bers of the United States Army Air Corps 
flew around the world, and for the first tune 
airships were first seen over the North Pa- 
cific Ocean, but at no time were the aviators 
more than three hours from land, for they 
kept as close to the land masses as possible 
The Graf Zeppelin, a lighter-than-air craft, 
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crossed the North Pacific; Post and Gattyi 
and later Post alone, followed the route 
marked by the army fliers Charles and 
Anne Lindbei^h flew the northern route to 
China, and Kingsford-Smith ventured over 
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the Pacific islands to America’s shores These 
vrerc all pioneering and hazardous flights 
Since then one regular route has been char- 
ted by Americans across the mid-Pacific 
north of the equator, great China Clippers 
are to fly the route from California to 
Haxraii, Midway Island, Wake Island, Guam, 
and Manila Japan is preparing for inau- 
guration in 193S a regular Zeppelm serv- 
ice from Tokjo to Vancouver and San Fran- 
cisco Three we^s by steami^ip to Asia v ill 
soon be reduced to an air voyage of about 
four days 

PADEREWSKI, pah dc ref'sU, Ignaoe 
Jax {I860- ), a Polish musician who after 

gaining worldwide fame as a pianist aban- 
doned his artistic career for that of a Polish 
patriot and statesman During the World 
War he demoted his entire tune to raismg re- 
lief funds for his suffering countrjTuen, and 
when the defeat of 
the German alli- 
ance assured the 
rise of a redeemed 
Poland, he stood out 
as a leading figure 
in the new nation, 
becoming Premier 
and Foreign Minis- 
ter of the provi- 
sional republic (see 
PoiiANU) 

Paderewski was 
bom in Podoha, 

Russian Poland He 
studied at Warsaw and at Berlin, was made a 
professor of music m the Warsaw Conserva- 
tory at the age of eighteen, and a few years 
later nos offered a similar position m the 
Conservatory of Strasshurg Later he went 
to Berlin for further study, and afterwards 
became an advanced pupil under Lcschetizky 
In 1887 he made his formal debut m Vienna, 
and three 5 ears later created a name for 
hiTOSP.lf la London by brilliant performances 
Hift successes were repeated in America, 
where he received such ovations as had rare- 
ly, if ever, been accorded a pianist In 1889 
Paderewski married Baroness de Rosen His 
several published compositions have not re- 
ceived the enthusiastic approval of critics, 
though some of hia piano pieces are of a 
high order His compositions include an 
opera, Metin/, a symphony, a concerto, a 
trio, a piano sonata, a sonata for piano and 
viohn and a famous Minuet* 


PADTTA, Italy, one of the most interest- 
ing cities of the kingdom, and capital of the 
provmce of the same name, is situated on 
the Bacchiglione River, twenty-two miles 
southwest of Venice, with which it is con- 
nected by rail The nver flows through the 
city m several branches and is crossed by 
numerous bridges The houses are loftv, the 
streets narrow and crooked, and several of 
them, as well as some of the squares, are 
Imed with medieval arcades Within recent 
years the city has been much improved by the 
opening up of new streets and the widening 
of old ones The university was long re- 
nowned as the center of law and medical in- 
struction in Europe 

Under the Romans Padua was a flourish- 
ing town, and its history is similar to that of 
most of the cities of Italy after the declme 
and fall of the Roman Empire Latterly it 
was under the rule of Venice, whose fortunes 
it shared until 1866, when with Venice it be- 
came part of the kmgdom of Italy At 
present the place has consideznble manufac- 
tunng importance and a prosperous local 
trade The city was the birthplace of the 
Roman historian Livy Population, 1931, of 
city and suburbs, 131,066 

PAD WCAH, Kt , the county seat of Mc- 
Cracken County, eighty miles southwest of 
Evansville, Ind, at the confluence of the 
Ohio and Tennessee nvers, on the Illinois 
Central, the Nashville, Chattanooga & Samt 
Louis and the Chicago, Burhngton & Quincy 
railroads The city is in an agricultural, lum- 
bermg and minmg region and contains over 
fifty factories The principal products are 
cotton rope, tobacco, veneermg and other 
lumber products, wagons, pottery, flour and 
various other artudes It has railroad ^ops, 
and steamboats are also constructed There 
are good shipping facilities, both by rail and 
water A double-track bndge over the Ohio 
River contams a single span 720 feet long 
At the time it was hnilt, it was the longest 
span ever constructed The place was settled 
in 1827, and was chartered as a city in 1856 
The commission form of government was 
adopted in 1913 Population, 1920, 24>735, 
in 1930, 33,541, a gam of 35 6 per cent 

PAGANINI, pa?i ga ne'tte, Niccolo (1784- 
1840), a celebrated viohmst, perhaps the 
greatest master of violin techmc the world 
has ever seen He was bom at Genoa, Italy, 
and had for teachers some of the foremost 
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masters of tliat cify. He is said to have 
composed a sonata at the age of eight and the 
next year to have made his first public ap- 
pearance in concert, When he had learned 
all the best teachers bf the day had to give 
hun, he began a rigorous course of self-train- 
ing, often practicmg fifteen hours, a day. On 
his concert tours he played before audiences 
"who fairly Tvent wild with enthusiasm, some 
listeners declaring he performed feats of 
magic with the deviFs aid 

Pagamni has been criticised because of a 
side of his character which Jed him into un- 
conventional situations These departures 
from ngid standards were probably reactions 
from long penods of mtense concentration 
on his art Coarse pleasures often intrigued 
him, gamfalmg cost him considerable sums 
To a natural son, Achilhno; be left his fortune 
of $400,000 Paganini left a considerable 
number of compositions for stringed instru- 
ments, chiedy for the violin The instrument 
on which he played, a very fine Guarneri, he 
bequeathed to the town of Genoa, where it 
IS presen ed in a museum 

PAG£I, Thomas Nelson (1S53-1922), an 
American novelist and short-stoiy writer, 
bom at Oakland, Va He was graduated 
from Washington and Lee University and 
from the University of Virgima Law School, 
After practicmg law 
for eighteen years he 
moved to Washington, 

D, C , and thenceforth 
devoted himself to lit- 
erature Honorary 
degrees have been con- 
ferred on him by sev- 
eral universities, and 
he IS a member of the 
American Academy of 
Arts and Letters In THOMAS NELSON 
1913 he was appomted PAGE 

United States ambassador to Italy, and served 
conspicuously in this difScult post during the 
World War. 

His novels and stones deal almost ex- 
clusively with southern characters The best- 
known of hjs novels are Med Moeby Gordon 
Keiihy John Marvely Assistanty Bred tn the 
BonOy The Land of the Spirit and The 
Stranger^s Pew The volume In Old Pir- 
gvnut contains the incomparable stones, 
Marse Ghan, Melt Lady and others Page 
has written many essays and poems In 
1921 he published Italy and The "World War 


PAGH, WAJJsm Hines (1855-1918), 
Amencan joumahst and diplomatist, bom at 
Cary, North Caroima He spent four years 
at Randolph-Macon College, and later two 
years at Johns Hopkins He then engaged 
in newspaper work for twelve years, part 
of the time as a special wnter, for a short 
tune as editorial wnter on the New York 
World, and later as editor of a paper of his 
own in Raleigh, N, C. Li 1890 he became 
editor of The Forum, which he conducted for 
five years He was then m turn hterary 
adviser for Houghton Mifflin & Co, and 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly In 1890 be 
became a member of the firm of Doubleday, 
Page & Company and one of the founders of 
the World^s Work, which he edited for twelve 
years, when he resigned his position to be- 
come ambassador to Great Bntain, In this 
position during the filing penod of the 
World War, Page fully sustained the reputa- 
tion of his country, and by his sound judg- 
ment and common sense greatly endeared 
him self to the Bnhsh people He resigned 
in October, 1918, because of ill health, and re- 
turned to the United States, where he died 
December 22 The Life and Letters of 
Walter Rines Page uas published m 1922 
PAGEANT, pafent, or pa'^ent, a term 
defining a dramatic representation of a num- 
ber of scenes, either tableaus or miniature 
dramas In Europe the pageant has been 
in vogue for centuries, but in Amenca its 
popularity is of recent date It affords ex- 
cellent opportunity for giving ntal instruc- 
tion in history, art, literature, science and 
industry. Simple scenes representing single 
events can he given in almost any school or 
home with a httle ingenuity on part of the 
teacher or mother Inexpensive material 
mil answer every purpose, and often much 
of the material needed will be found in the 
pupils’ homes The great value of the pa- 
geant m education hes in the fact that it ap- 
peals to instincta that are universal m hu- 
manity. All classes — children, youth and 
manhood — ^take delight in such representa- 
tions, and are ready to lend their aid to any 
reasonable plans presented ^ * i. 

In its nature and methods it is much to ne 
preferred to the plays, fairs and ednhitions 
often given Pupils live in the scen^ Mcy 
are rendering or witnessing Imaginatton 
is quickened The process is constructive, 
not analytical, because the appeal iff to 
the faculties 
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The following works are inexpensive and 
will be fotmd helpful to those desiring to give 
pageants Bates and On’s Pageants and 
Pageantry; Constance Darcy Macey’s (7os- 
tumes and Scenery for J.mateiirSj Thorp and 
Kimball’s Patriotic Pageants of To-Day 

PAGO'DA, a towerlike building, common 
in India and the Far East, used by Bud- 
dhists for religions purposes In India the 
pagoda is sometimes a pyramidal stmctnre 
placed over the gateway or inner shrine of 
the temple; again it may be an independent 
building The Hindu pagodas are among 
the most magnidcent buildings in the world. 
In China pagodas are exceedmgly numerous 
There, too, they frequently are independent 
buildmgs — towers where sacred rehcs are 
kept Commonly the Chinese pagoda is a 
many-sided building of numerous stones, 
with an encircling veranda at each story 
The roofs of these verandas, and likewise 
the eavelike projections, are curved, and give 
to the building a distinctive contour Most 
of these towers are of brick. The Japanese 
pagoda, commonly an adjunct of a temple, 
is built of wood on account of the frequent 
occurrence of earthquakes m Japan. 

PAINE, Thomas (1737-1809), a political 
and philosophical writer, bom m England 
In 1774 he emigrated to Amenea and threw 
himself heart and soul into the cause of the 
colonists Ejs pamphlets entitled Common 
SensCf written to recommend the separation 
of the colonies from Great Bntam, and The 
CrisiSj published during the Revolutionary 
TTar, made him prominent In 1787 he 
tmvded m Europe and while there wrote, m 
answer to Burke’s Rejections upon the Re- 
volution in France, the Rights of Man, in 
which he attacked Bnrke and criticized the 
English Constitution To escape the hos- 
tility this provoked, he went to France and 
was chosen a member of the French National 
Convention for the department of Calais 
On the trial of Louis XVI he voted against 
the sentence of death This often ded the 
Jacobins, and toward the close of 1793 he was 
arrested and escaped the guillotine only by 
an accident He remained in France till 
August, 1802, and then embarked for Amei^ 
ica where he spent the remainder of his life 
Just before bis confinement be had finished 
the first part of Age of Reason, a hook ndi- 
cnhng the religion that draws its inspiration 
from the Bible This work, once wnddy read, 
no longer withstands scholarly cntunsm. 


PAINT, a mixture of a coloring substance 
with a hqmd — oil, glue or water, and used 
for protechon and for ornamentation That 
15 , we paint our houses on the outside to 
protect them from the weather, and on the 
mside to make them more beautiful The 
coloring matter m a pamt is the pigment, and 
the fimd with which it is mixed is the vetacle 


A drier, usually some compound of manga- 
nese, IS often mixed with the other ingre- 
dients If a paint mixed with oil is too thick 
it IS readily thinned by the addition of a 
little turpentine The essential qnahties of 
a good paint are permanency of color and 
adherence to the surface to which it is ap- 
plied 

Oil points are those mixed m oil, water 
colors are paints havmg the coloring matter 
mixed m water, to which a small quantity 
of glue IS added to make the pamt adhesive 
Mineral paints are those whose pigments are 
nuneral substances, such as ochre and umber 
Metallic paints contam a metalhc base, such 
as white lead (which see) and zmc white 
They are the most durable of all paints 

Luminous Faint Luminous paints con- 
fam a compound of phosphorus and are used 
for lUummatmg clock dials, street signs, 
buoys, and other objects that need to be seen 
at night After being exposed for a tune to 
hght the pamt will be lunnnons for many 
hours m the dark Anyone can make luxm- 
nous paint for use on paper by dissolvmg ten 
parts by weight of pure gelatin m forty parts 
of hot water and adding one part glycerin 
and thirty parts phosphorescent powder A 
surface covered with this paint should be 


protected by varnish 

I %AINTING, one of the three 
major arts of design, the 
others being sculpture 
and architecture Pamt- 
mg is the art of repre- 
senting on a fiat surface, 
by means of color, objects 
in nature The poet 
Browning, m his Fra 
Lippo Lippt, says 

WeVe made so that wo 
love 

First when we see them 
painted, thingis we 
have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times 
nor cared to see 


mm 


And so they’re better, painted— better to us. 
Which is the same thlncr Art was given for 
that. 
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None of the fine arts has done more to 
develop in man the love of beauty than has 
pamtmg; which Buskm called noble and 
expressive language ” 

Classification Considered in relation to 
the subjects treated, painting may be divided 
into decorative, historical, portrait, genre^ 
representmg scenes of common or domestic 
life; landscape, with seascape, architectural, 
and still life, m the last of which are repre- 
sented inanimate groups, such as vases or 
fruits Accordmg to the methods employed 
in the practice of the art, it is termed oil, 
water color, fresco, tempera or distemper, 
and enamel pamting Decorative works, us- 
ually m fresco or tempera, but sometimes m 
oil, are generally executed upon the walls, 
ceilings or other parts of a buzidmg Up to 
the fourteenth century ordinary pamtings 
in both oil and tempera were generally made 
on wood panels, prepared with a coatmg of 
size and white, and these are still spanngly 
employed, but tightiy stretched canvas, cov- 
ered with a pnmmg of size and white lead, 
IS now almost universally adopted as a sur- 
face for oil pamtmg For water colors, 
paper alone is employed 

Oil colors are colors ground with oil, and 
water colors are those wherein gum and 
glycenne have been used Both are ground 
solid, oil being used m the first case and 
water in the second to thin out the colors 
when on the palette Fresco painting is exe- 
cuted on wet plaster In tempera the colors 
are mixed with white, m encaustic, wax is 
the medium employed, and in enamel the 
colors are fired Egyptian, Greek and early 
Roman paintings were executed in tempera, 
Byzantine art found its chief expression in 
mosaics, though tempera panels were exe- 
cuted and early Christian art up to and 
partly including the fourteenth century 
adopted this last method The substance em- 
ployed in mixmg the colors was a mixture of 
gum and white of egg, or the expressed juice 
of fig tree shoots The mtroduction of oil 
painting was long attributed to the Van 
Eycks of Bruges (138(1~14:41), but painting 
in oil is known to have been practiced at a 
much earlier period, and it is now generally 
held that the invention of the Van Eycks 
was a drying substance with which to mix 
or thin their colors 

Ancient Penod Pamting first comes in- 
to historical notice in Egypt m the nmeteentb 
century b o , but the most fiounshmg period 


was between 1400 b* o. and 525 b o With 
the Egyptians the art was the offspring of 
rehgion and was, with sculpture, from which 
it cannot be separated, subordinate to archi- 
tecture The paintings are found chiefly on 
the walls of tombs and temples, but they aie 
also on mummy cases and rolls of papyrus 
They consist chiefly of the representation of 
public events, sacnfioial observances and the 
affairs of everyday life No attempt was 
made to imitate nature, and the work was 
executed accordmg to strict rules, under the 
supervision of the priesthood The paint- 
ings were usually not flat, but m low relief 
or slightly sunk The artists showed no 
knowledge of perspective, but produced nat- 
ural and lifelike pictures The colors used 
are veiy simple, hut the effect is often har- 
monious and beautiful 
The Greeks had a pretty legend about the 
hegmning of drawing and painting m their 
country A girl whose lover was going away, 
and who was brokenhearted at losing him, 
saw his shadow cast upon a wall and drew a 
Ime about it, that she might have the 
semblance of him with her always 
Pamtmg never grew to the importance 
in Greece that sculpture attamed, hut it as- 
sumed two charactenstie forms, besides the 
pamtmg of pictures These were the decora- 
tion of vases and the coloring of statues 
Great numbers of vases have been found, 
mostly in tombs, and these give us a veiy clear 
idea of what the vase pamting was Some of 
the figures on the earliest, crudest vases are 
sunply outlines of men and of animals rough- 
ly drawn, showing little lifelikcness Later 
the art grew, and some of the vases whidi 
are decorated with pictures representing 
stones from mythology are really exquisite 
It is only comparatively recently that it 
has been known that the Greeks used to color 
their statues From most of tiie recovered 
sculpture the colonng has worn off, and thus 
the finders have always taken it for granted 
that white was the ongmal color It was 
not the common practice, apparently, to use 
a flesh color on the statues, though rare ex- 
amples of that have been found, but tiie 
hair and lips and eyes and clothing were 
pamted. Care was not always taken to 
make the colors lifelike; horses were some- 
times made blue, and lions red 
We possess almost no fragments of Greek 
pictures but ancient wnters have left as- 
surance that the Greek painters were mas- 
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ters o£ form, composition, color, light and 
shade, and per&pectiTe An old story, 'vrbich 
IS interesting even if not true, is told of a 
contest between Zenxis and Farrhasins The 
one who painted the most lifelike picture 
was to have a pnse When the judges had 
gathered, Zeuxis presented his paintmg — 
a beautiful hunch o£ grapes So lifelike were 
they that the birds came and tried to eat 
them, and the judges exclaimed ''Zeuxis has 
wont He has deceived the birds” But 
Parrhasius advanced to show his picture, 
which was apparently covered by a curtain 
"Withdraw the veil,” said Zeuxis, "that we 
may see the picture ” But when he reached 
out to touch it, he found that the curtain was 
the picture, and the judges awarded the 
pnse to Parrhasius, who had deceived even 
his competitor 

Rome never had in ancient times an art 
that was its own or produced a painter 
worthy of note The conquest of Greece by 
the Romans brought an influx of Gre^ artiste 
into Italy, and it was by their hands that the 
prmcipal works of Roman art were produced 
A number of specimens of ancient pamtmgs, 
chiefly in fresco and mosaic, have been dis- 
covered in the tombs and baths of Rome, at 
Pompeii and at other places in Italy Dur- 
ing the flirst three centuries after Christ, 
pamting under the new influence of Chris- 
tianity was practiced secretly in the cata- 
combs (see Catacombs) But with the estab- 
lishment of Christianity, by Constantine, as 
the religion of the state, Christian art was 
permitted to emerge and was allowed to adorn 
its own churches m its own way Later there 
were many limitations and rigid require- 
ments which fettered the artists, and the re- 
sult was that art declined, until, with the 
flood of harhansm which m the seventh cen- 
tniy buned Italian cmlizafaon, the art of 
Christian Rome was practically extmgmshed 

Meanwhile, with the estabhshment at By- 
zantium of the Roman capital, in A 3> 330, a 
Byzantine stdiool of art had been steadily 
growmg At Byzantium, art had become 
Christian sooner and more entirdy than at 
Rome take the art of ancient Egypt, how- 
ever, it had grown, nnder the strict influence 
of flie priesthood, mechanical and conven- 
tional, but was yet strong enough to send 
artiste and teachers through southern Europe 
All the Byzantine decorations are m mosaic 
and are noteworthy for the splendor of th^ 
gilded backgrounds and for their grandeur of 


conception, though the figure drawing is weak, 
with no attempt at pure beauty 

Development of Pamting in Italy. In 
Italy the painters could not at once free 
themselves from the Byzantine tradition 
which compelled one painter to follow m the 
steps of his predecessor without referrmg to 
nature, and so this style was corned on m 
Italy by Byzantine artists and their Italian 
imitators np to the middle of the thirteenth 
century The breaking through of this tradi- 
tion and the great progress made by the arts 
in the thirteenth century, form the beginning 
of a movement which has been termed the 
Renaissance or Revival (see Reitaissakce] 
Three cities of Italy, namely, Siena, Pisa and 
Plorence, share the honors of this revival, 
each boasting a school, and each possesses 
two or three great names The most im- 
portant of these painters who showed a 
marked departure from the Byzantine man- 
ner was Giovanm Cunabue, who may he said 
to be the father of modem painting Gima- 
bue was the first to give individual hfe, grace 
and movement to figures He made the 
drapenes less ngid and showed a naturalism 
which was entirely lacking before his time 

The story goes that once as he was walk- 
ing m the mountains, he saw sitting on the 
ground while his sheep rested around bun 
a shepherd boy The boy had in his hand a 
piece of slate, upon which he was scratching 
with a lump of coal Cunabue, always m- 
terested in anything relating to drawing, 
approached and examined what the hoy was 
doing, and found that he had drawn a lamb, 
very like those which lay about him Much 
impressed, Cimahue he^ed for and obtained 
permission to take the hoy to his studio and 
tram as his pupil This shepherd hoy 
was Giotto, the first great modem pamter 
He understood by no means all which pamt- 
ers who followed him regarded as the great 
pnnciples of art, for instance, he knew little 
about perspective But the people he painted 
looked like real people, with feelmgs and 
mtellig^ce 

Filippo l(tppt It seems that each great 
painter added something '^hlch brought the 
art of painting nearer and nearer perfection 
Thus Fra Filippo I«lppt. though he by no 
means equaled some of his predecessors in 
composition, excelled in the treatment of 
single dgures and in costumes 'Whether he 
was painting saints or Madonnas he used as 
his models Just the people he passed on the 
street every day. making no changes even in 
their coatumes Hfs people are human and 
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strong:, and vrhen a picture Is supposed to 
look like a loving: mother it looks like one 
Filippo Iilppi was an interesting character. 
heft an orphan, he was taken to a convent and 
brought up there, and In 1421 he became a 
monk He was never, however, a monk in 
anything: but outward forms 

Botticelli* FlHppo I/ippl’s most famous 
pupil was Botticelli, who possessed much of 
his master’s vig'or, with a tenderness and a 
daintiness that the older painter had not had 
All of his pictures are a little sad, as if the 
artist were unable to associate perfect beauty 
with radiant happiness 
I/eonacdo da Vinci, One of the roost extra- 
ordinary men who ever lived was IJeonardo 
da Vinci, who was bom in 1452 He was un- 
usually handsome and graceful, strong and 
active, and so winning In his manner that 
everybody loved him He loved all living 
things, and stories are told of how the birds 
used to perch on his shoulder without fear 
Besides possessing all of these attractive 
characteristics, he had talents which would 
have made half a dozen men famous He was 
one of the greatest painters that the world has 
ever seen, he was a sculptor, an engineer, an 
architect, a scientidc investigator, an in- 
ventor One of the things which strikes a 
person first about his paintings is that they 
look modem Filippo Xrippi's and Botticelli's 
pictures, beautiful as they are, look a little 
strange to our eyes, we need to familiarize 
ourselves with them before we see their 
beauties But Leonardo’s have nothing *’old- 
fashioned” about them. 

His most famous painting, considered by 
critics one of the twelve greatest paintings of 
the world, is the "Last Supper" This was 
painted on the wall of a church at Milan, and 
as the wall was plastered, and the material 
used was distemper, the wonderful picture 
scaled and faded until little of its beauty re- 
mained Just of late, however, some very 
skilful work has been done toward restoring 
the picture, and if the scaling and fading can 
be prevented In the future the people will 
have a chance to see the masterpiece In some- 
thing like its original beauty lieonardo da 
Vinci spent four years in the production of 
this painting, and to everyone who knows It 
it has seemed unnecessary for any other 
painter, no matter how great, to attempt the 
same sublect. Christ has just said to his 
disciples, "One of you shall betray me," and 
they have broken up into excited grroupa 
Another great picture of Zieonardo’s la the 
'Mona Lisa " This is a portrait of the wife of 
a Florentine man named Bel Giocondo, and 
the picture, regarded as the greatest portrait 
ever painted, Is often called "La Gloconda." 
The hands are very beautiful, and the face, 
while not beautiful has a wonderful. Inscrut- 
able smile, which makes it always mysterious 
and interesting While painting the portait, on 
which he worked at Intervals for four years, 
Leonardo had music played, that the rapt 
expression might not fade from the face 
of the lady The 'Mona Lisa" was sold to 
Francis 1 France for four thousand gold 


fiorins, and is one of the chief glories of the 
Louvre 

Andrea del Sarto. Another Interesting 
Italian artist was Andrea del Sarto, known as 
the ’Faultless Fainter " Browning hng ^ 
wonderful poem, a dramatic monologue sup- 
posed to have been spoken by Andrea, in 
which we see what he himself regarded as the 
great failing of his art — the lack of soul 

Michelangelo, (1475-1564) Like Leonardo 
da Vinci Michelangelo was painter, sculptor, 
architect He himself chose sculpture as his 
profession, and for a long time refused to con- 
sider himself a painter at all But other 
people had more faith In bis powers than he 
bad himself, and Pope Julius 11 chose him to 
paint the celling of the Sistlne Chapel In the 
Vatican Michelangelo protested in vain — the 
pope would have his way We may Imagine 
the great man shut up in the Chapel with his 
problem-— what theme was wonderful enough 
to use for such an undertaking^ Finally he 
planned to represent the world from creation 
of man to the fiood At first he intended to 
have other painters work from his designs but 
they could not satisfy him, and at length he 
decided to do all the work himself The ceil- 
ing paintings, of which the "Creation of Man" 
Is regarded as the greatest, occupied him for 
about four years, and when we consider that 
in doing this work he was for the most part 
forced to lie on his back we can see what 
a tremendous task it was that the pope had 
set for him 

Later, the successor of Julius ordered 
Michelangelo to paint one more picture for 
the Sistine Chapel on the end wall by the 
altar This picture, which took the artist al- 
most eight years to complete, was the ’Last 
Judgment," probably the most famous single 
painting in the world It contains three hun- 
dred fourteen figures, which represent almost 
every conceivable physical attitude and ex- 
pression and the various mental and moral 
states 

Correggio, (1494-1534) Correggio, if we 
may believe the reports, was in his way as re- 
markable as Xfoonardo or Michelangelo, and 
for this reason They received the best of 
training in their art, and visited all the art 
centers, Correggio lived and died in a little 
town near Farma, and there la nothing to 
show that he ever visited any city but Parma 
or that he had any efficient teaching Some 
authorities say that he probably never saw a 
great painting besides his own, but there is 
one interesting story which says that he once, 
after having long desired It, saw a picture of 
Raphael’s He studied it carefully, and then 
exclaimed, not boastfngly but with Intense 
conviction, 'T too am a painter ” There u ere 
some things which Correggio seemed to un- 
derstand better than anyone who preceded 
or followed him, notably the treatment of 
light and shade, some people to-day crJtlcjBe 
Correggio’s pictures as being too sweet, and 
lacking In depth, but his "Night," with the 
darkness of the manger partly dispelled oj 
the light which comes from the CbrJet-cm o- 
will always remain a favorite 
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Bopliacl, (1483-1E20) Raphael, unlike 
Lieonardo and Michelancrelo, 'tvas not a sculp- 
tor or an architect, but Just a painter But he 
-vas perhaps the most %ersatile painter that 
ever Hied He could paint a sacred scene tor 
an altar piece of a church, a portrait, a stud> 
from classical m} tholog^. or a historical scene 
all superbly, and yet each In so dllTerent a 
manner that even a critic could scarcely tell 
that they came from the same hand Most 
famous of all his paintings Is the **SlBtlne 
Madonna," the best knonn and best loied of 
all madonnas 

The same Pope who had engaged Michel- 
angelo to decorate the Slstlno Chapel decided 
to employ Kaphacl to redecorate a series of 
rooms In the Vatican These had already been 
frescoed by great artists, but the pictures 
were destroyed and Kaphacl was glien free 
hand Oier a window appears the 'Deliver- 
ance of St Peter," a painting which in Its 
treatment of light and shade rlials Correggio 
But the two greatest paintings ishlch the 
rooms contain arc the "Dispute " nhlch shows 
the Christian saints fascinated bj a glorious 
1 1slon of God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the 
great characters of scripture, and the "School 
of Athens " This latter painting represents an 
assembl} of the great philosophers poets and 
men of science of Greece The remarkable 
thing Is that Kaphaol, who was not a phil- 
osopher, should halo been able to give this 
brllUanl Grecian clilllzatlon such exact repre- 
sentation 

His great painting of the "Transfiguration." 
by some critics regarded as the greatest paint- 
ing In the world, was unfinished at the artist's 
death The upper group Christ. Moses and 
Ellas aboie the mount, and the middle group, 
Peter, James and John upon the mount, were 
completed but the lower group of the de- 
moniac his parents and the people was not 
finished Raphael's bod} nas laid out In hfs 
studio, by the side of his unfinished master- 
piece. and all Romo flocked to the place to do 
honor to the "prince of painters " 

Other Painters Venice produced a school 
supreme In Its use of color and Titian (1477-* 
1570. chief of the Venetians, takes rank with 
the other great masters Others of note who 
flourished in the sixteenth century 'acre 
Palma Vecchlo. who painted beautiful women 
with manelous effect. Tintoretto, a master of 
color, and Paul Veronese, who was skilled in 
portraying banquet scenes 

Painting Elsewhere in Enrope In the 
Netherlands the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
times produced the Van Ejeks^ a famous 
fomilj of Flemish painters Hans Memling 
(1430-1494) was another master of the 
Flemish school whose work shows a distinct 
advance in the progress of painting In 
Germany the influence of the FJcmish school 
made itself felt and produced in Albrecht 
Burer of Nuremberg the most celebrated 
master of his time north of the Alps Then 


followed Hans Holbein the younger, the 
greatest painter Germany ever had, who ex- 
celled m pictonal effects and m use of detail, 
as well as in general effect Lucas van 
Lej fleu stands as the most important painter 
of the early Dutoh school 
Seventeenth Century With the seven- 
teenth century came a decline, brought about 
chiefly by the slavish imitation of the great 
painters of the preceding period In Italy 
the art of Guido Bern, Albani and Domeni- 
chmo, representatives of tbe Bolognese 
school, begun somewhat earlier by the Garac- 
ci, was excellent for its iecbnical qualities, 
but it was entirely lacking in originality 
In Flanders Hubeus became the greatest 
^s:ponent of Italian art. His pictures axe 
espcciallj good for their strength and bril- 
liant coloring His chief pupil was Van 
Dyck, noted for his portraits At this some 
tune there arose also a noted class of genre 
pamfers, among whom was Teniers the 
} ounger In Holland art had attained a dis- 
tmet individuality in Franz Hals, and to a 
greater degree in Rembrandt, both portrait 
painters distinguished for their remarkable 
groups Holland, too, is the great exponent 
of landscape painting, as shown in the work 
of such men as Van de Velde, Buysdael 
and Cuyp, and of genre painting, in the nat- 
uralism of Gerard Dow and Van Ostade 
Painting in Spam which stands alone in 
the prei ailing religious ascetic character of 
its productions, reached its greatest epoch in 
this century, with the realism and religions 
fervor of Velasquez and Alunllo 

Italian influence was very marked in 
France in the seventeenth century Nich- 
olas Poussin, figure and landscape pamter, 
was one of the greatest painters France can 
claim Claude Lorraine and Casper Ponssm 
are painters of landscape, who, though bora 
in France, yet worked in Italy and stand 
apart from tbe followers of the national 
style, which was coeval with the court of 
Louis XrV and representative of it, the 
chief exponents being Le Brun and Hignard 
Eighteenth Century In England the first 
native painter of note was William Hogarth, 
who turned directly to nature in his art He 
was followed by Sir Joshua Reynolds and by 
Gainsborough, distinctly original A school 
of water-Golonsts arose at this time, among 
whom Tnrner stands pre^inent. 

Nineteenth Century In France, David, a 
pamter whose influence made itself fdt 
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tlirongbont Europe, the great reformer. 
He insisted upon a return to the study of the 
antique, and his followers number a few 
disti^uished men, notably C^ro5s and Guenn 
G^cault, a pupil of Guenn, was the first to 
break with the extreme classicism of the 
school of David Ingres, Ddacroix and De- 
laroche, the last named noted for the reahty 
of his histoncal subjects and for the tender-* 
ness and pathos of his sacred pictures, are the 
most distinguished names of the more direct 
and romantic style. Modem French land- 
scape art, founded upon an impulse received 
from England, has had Decamps, Rousseau, 
Corot, Millet and Jules Breton as its chief 
exponents The work of Hegnault illustrates 
remarkably the tendencies of modem French 
paintmg Bastien Lepage with his literal 
rendermgs of nature strongly influences the 
younger British school, and Meissomer, 
G^ome, Bougereau, Constans and Puvis de 
Chavannes, a decorative artist, are some of 
the chief members of a S(diool which is at the 
present tune influencing the art of the world 

Germany during the eighteenth century re- 
mained stationary in matters of art, but with 
the revival m France came a similar hut 
shghtly later movement in Germany The 
£hief of the revivalists was Overbeck, and 
following bim came his pupil Comehus, one 
of the greatest of modem German painters, 
whose work is best seen in Munich Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld chose for his subjects the 
medieval history and myths of Germany and 
also produced an extensive senes of illus- 
trations of the Bible. Lessing is famous, 
both for his historic and landscape pictures 
Gabnd Max and Menzel, in histone pamt- 
mg; Khaus Vautier, Metier and Bochmann, 
in genre, and Achenhadi, in landscape, are 
worthy of note 

Among the best known later artists in 
Great Bntam are John Constable, Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Wilham Moms, Leighton, 
Watts, Millais, Landseer and Alma-Tadema 
In IRxtsexa pamtmg remained at a standstill 
long after the Byzantme penod, hut since 
1850 It has made great advances It has 
produced Swedomsky, histoncal painter) 
Veresthebag^n, a traveler artist, and Kram- 
skoe, a rdigious painter 

Until about 1825 the United States had 
followed Great Bntam in art, as in htera- 
ture Since tiiat time, however, a marked 
development of individuality and excellence 
has been apparent At the French exhibi- 


hon, tae most famous and exclusive of art 
exhibitions, there was m 1855 no Amencan 
section; in 1868 a part of a small section 
was allotted to the United States, m 1878 it 
had a large exhibit, and m 1900 it furnished 
the largest exhibit except France and re- 
ceived more honors than any other nation ex- 
cept France Most American pamters com- 
plete their education abroad, usually m 
France; but there is an increasing number 
of good art schools in the Umted States, and 
with the excellent instruction offered m the 
pubhc schools, they are rapidly cultivating 
an appreciation of the best m art Of nme- 
tcenth-century Amencan pamters the follow- 
ing are among the best known* West, Cop- 
ley, Stuart, Allston, Bierstadt, Churdi, In- 
ness, La Fargey Sargent, Yedder, Whistler 
and Moran A more comprdiensive knowl- 
edge of pamtmg may be ohtamed by reading 
the biographical articles on the different 
pamters 

Twelve Great Paintings The artist-cntic 
W W. Story has given the following as the 
twelve greatest pamtmgs m the world : 

The TransflEruration. Raphael, 1599, in the 
Vatican 

Sis tine Madonna, Raphael, 1518, Dresden Gal- 
lery See illustration, article RAPHAEIj 
I iast Judgment, Michelangelo, 1534-1541, Sla- 
tine Chapel 

Communion of Saint Jerome, Domenlchlno, 
1614, Vatican 

Descent from the Cross, Huhens, 1612, Antwerp 
Cathedral 

Descent from the Cross, Volterra, about 1545 
Church of S S Trlnlta de* Monti, Rome 
Last Supper, Da Vlnci, 1498. Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, Milan 

Assumption of the Virgin, Titian, 1518, Vene- 
tian Academy 

The Night, Correggio, 1522, Dresden Gallery 
Aurora. Guido Reni, 1609. Rospigliosl Palace, 
Rome 

Beatrice CencI, Guido Reni. 1509, Barberlnl 
Palace 

Immaculate Conception, Murillo, 1678, Louvre 
Picture Study. Picture study serves as a 
dehghtful recreation, m school, provided the 
study is so presented that it appeals to the 
children To be successful the teacher should 
heed the following suggestions* 

1 Choose simple pictures of subjects which 
the children can understand and which appeal 
to their own experiences 

2 Remember that pictnres representing ac- 
tion are of grreater Interest to chllden than 
those which represent respose 

i The picture should be large enongn t 
enable the objects represented to bo easily 
seen 



THE MELON EATERS 

Munllo had (be great artist’s gift of being able to see and to express the rare cbaim and 
beauty in ordinary people and commonplace happenings 
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4 The pictures should possess artistic merit 
as to both color and form Cheap colored 
paintings and pictures poorly drawn should bo 
a\ oldcd. 

6 If posstblo, gl\o the children the oppor- 
tunity to ti^e with the picture several days 
before beginning the study 

6 When the picture Is first placed before the 
children gl\ o a brief description of it. 

7. During the study call attention to and aslc 
questions about only thoso features which the 
children can understand and cnJo3 

5 Do not attempt a complete analysis 

9 Do not moralize If the picture bos a 
moral the children will find It 

10 Give a brief and interesting sketch of 
Che artist* calling attention to at least one or 
two of his other works 

The ^Oielon Satera.** This Is the picture 
of some street urchins v, ho liv ed in tho city of 
Seville, Spain, a long time ago From their 
BurroundlngB tto should judge they had gone 
into the country for vegetables, and nhen re- 
turning hod loitered by tho woy Their cloth- 
ing indicates that they are from poor families, 
but the expressions on their faces show them 
to bo contended and hvpp} 

Kotlce the attitude of the boy about to eat 
the piece of melon How eagerly his gaze is 
fixed upon it’ The expression of the other bo> 
indicates that be is enjoying the sport ns 
much as his companion ros<itbly tho first boy 
is about to attempt to swallow his piece of 
melon on a wager At nit events, the second 
boy Is so interested In what his companion Is 
doing that he has delayed eating his own 
share 

Tho dog Is likewise Interested In the sport. 
Sec how eagerly he Is watching hla master, 
ond his wistful expression indicates that he 
also would like to share In the feast. 

Kotlco the perfect proportions and the 
natural pose of the figures The details of tho 
vegetables In the foreground and the shrub 
at the right combine to preserve the balance 
of tho picture All these features prove that 
this picture is the work of a great artist. We 
cannot study It without seeing in our imagina- 
tion the 2 oung man Murillo wandering about 
the streets and market places of bis native 
city and making careful study of its child 
life — ^ii£o which he portro>cd with such vivid- 
ness and strength 

This picture is of Interest to children, espe- 
cial!} to bos s of tflc age of those of this repro- 
duction Its rcoUt} to life, the action ex- 
preasedi and tho composition all appeal to tho 
child Moreov cr. this Is n w ork of the great- 
est Spanish painter These conditions make It 
especially suitable for school use 

Ouestfons How many bo}S In tho picture? 
Are the} brothers'^ Why do }ou think so? 

Which boy owns tho dog? Why do you 
think so? 

Where do }OU think these bO}s have been? 

Where are they going? 

What objects In the picture lead }ou to form 
this opinion? 

Where are the boys seated? 


What are they doing? 

Are they hav ing a good tlme^ Why do } ou 
think BO*’ 

What Is the dog doing’ 

What do }ott think ho wants? 

What do you like In tho picture? Why? 

Have }ou seen any other pictures by this 
artist? Can }ou name them? 

The ArtUt. For biographical sketch, see 
tho article on Murillo In these volumes Tho 
following additional facts should be used to 
lend interest to the study Others can be 
added if time and opportunity permit 

When a }oung lad Murillo was accustomed 
to decorate with his sketches whatever objects 
came in his wa} 

Murillo's parents were poor, but they olearl} 
recognized the artistic talent which their son 
showed at an earl} age. and placed him under 
the care of his uncle, who was a printer and a 
draughtsman, and under whom he obtained 
bis early training 

Murillo early learned to paint pictures of 
the children frequenting the street and market 
places of tho cit} of Seville, showing their 
many grotesque sports and pranks The pic- 
ture used In this study is one of these 
sketches 

W hen Murillo was twentj-two his uncle re- 
moved to Cadiz Murillo remained In Seville 
and supported himself for a time by painting 
inexpensive pictures for the public fairs 
Though hastily executed, some of these pic- 
tures reveal the strength and skill of the 
artist to a remarkable degree 

Murillo merited and won tho lov o of Sev iUe 
and his home became tho resort of artists and 
lov ers of art 

Murillo's most famous paintings are on 
religious subjects One of these, the 'Tm- 
macutate Conception." was sold In 1S62 for 
over ?1SO,DOO, tho highest price that had been 
paid for a painting up to that time 

Murillo Is described as a pious, patient, 
bravo man Ho worked incessantly, sold hta 
paintings fora high price and acquired a large 
fortune 

The Glenners nnd the Angelas, The two 
pictures shown here are among the world's 
famous paintings Tho first one. " The Glean- 
ers," shows a part of a harvest field on what 
is, apparently, a largo farm In the back- 
grounC are farm buildings, ba}stack8. a 
wagon, and figures of workers, in the fore- 
ground, three peasant women, in simple peas- 
ant costume, are bending down to pick some- 
thing ftom the ground What is there In that 
'o make a picture beautiful and famous? 

That is the v cry question which some people 
asked when the artist, Jean Francois Millet 
began to produce bis pictures of peasant life 
Classic pictures of the Greek gods, portraits 
of hlgh-bom gentlemen and Indies in gorgeous 
raiment, idealized shepherdesses with snow} 
fiocks— these they could understand and ap- 
preciate but there was nothing lovely In 
peasant life As Millet continued to produce 
his paintings, however, the critics began to 
realize that there was something about them 
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vp'hiolL they had not grasped at first, and that 
was a perfect sympathy with peasant life, 
which made the paintings not so much pic- 
tures as glimpses of real life 
Now how did it happen that a great artist 
had so perfect a sympathy with the lowest 
class of the French people"^ A little study of 
his life will show us that Millet was himself of 
peasant family, and spent his boyhood work- 
ing in hiB father’s fields Although it is pos- 
sible that no one noticed the difference, the 
boy must have been different from the other 
boys about him, he saw things which they 
never saw, things which he was afterward 
able to put on canvas and thereby enable other 
people to see them And very early he found 
that there was something besides working In 
the fields in which to interest himself In an 
old Bible which was almost the only book In 
the peasant’s hut in which they lived there 
were some old engravings which stirred his 
ambition, and he began to spend all of his 
leisure hours— and they were none too many — 
In drawing His father, unlike many peasant 
fathers, did not discourage his son in an at- 
tempt to be something which his father had 
not been, but took some of his drawings to a 
painter in Cherbourg and asked him to accept 
the hoy as a pupil The artist at once recog- 
nized the boy’s talents, and promised to re- 
ceive him in his studio, but in a very short 
time the older Millet died, and the oldest son, 
then twenty-one years of age, returned to 
the field and took up his father’s work 
Circumstances afterward became a little 
better, so that the young man was able to go to 
Cherbourg, and later to Paris to study At 
the very first he did not confine himself to 
the subjects which later won him fame, 


his art enough so that he was no longer really 
poor 

Now we can see why Millet was able to 
paint with such sympathy and exactness his 
three gleaners These women are not work- 
ers in the harvest-field, their "gleaning” does 
not mean helping to get in the bounteous har- 
vest. From the earliest times there has existed 
in certain countries a sort of unwritten law 
which declares that after the harvesters have 
gathered in the grain the poor peasants may 
come into the fields and pick up for their own 
use what is left The Book of Ruth, in the 
Bible, is chiefly built around this custom, and 
we find many references to it throughout 
history 

The lower picture, "The Angelus" may mean 
even more to us than "The Cleaners” This, 
too, deals with an old custom, which still pre- 
vails in some Catholic countries At morning, 
noon and evening the church bells are rung to 
remind people to stop In their work and say a 
prayer This prayer is a brief one beginning 
"The Angel of the Lord,” and is called the 
Angelus, from the Latin word for angel In 
the picture, the bell is just sounding from the 
church spire far in the distance, and the two 
peasants at work in the field have stopped 
their work and bowed their heads to pray A 
soft, evening light fills the picture, and we 
can tell from the attitude of the peasants that 
it is no mere formal prayer which they are re- 
peating The atmosphere of reverence is over 
the entire picture These two paintings of the 
great peasant artist of France well repay 
study 

Study of ^Aurora.” The following study of 
"Aurora,” by Guido Reni, can be made to serve 
two purposes It may help to instill a love of 



AURORA 


but painted "The Golden Age,” "Oedipus Un- 
bound,” and other classical pictures Recog- 
nition of his great genius was very slow, and 
be suffered the most extreme poverty, but we 
are glad to know that before he died he knew 
that his work was appreciated, and gained by 


pictures in the minds of the children, and It 
may be of great assistance In teaching lan- 
guage or composition work 
First, if possible, let each child have a copy 
of the picture in his own hands that he 
study it carefully Second, let each child tell, 
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Questiozis on Painting 
What IS oil painting? Water color? 
Fresco? Encaustic? How produced? 

How and on what were the early 
paintings of the Egyptians^ Greeks and 
Homans executed? 

How many centuries before Christ 
was paintmg practiced m Egypt? Was 
the art closely related to religion? In 
what relation was it held to sculpture 
and architecture? 

Was any attempt made by the Egyp- 
tian artists to mutate nature? 

Of what great histone value are 
these early Egyptian pamtings? Give 
three reasons for your answer 
By whom were the principal works 
^ of Homan art produced? 

I Desenbe the conditions of Homan 
I painting for the drst three centuries 
I after Christ 

I What were the Catacombs? How 
I were tb^ bmlt? Decorated? Pro- 
|| teeted? Inhabited? 

By what art m the Catacombs did 
|j the early Christians indicate their re- 
I ligious devotion? 

In what did Filippo Lippi excel? 
I What poet has wntten about Ihth ? 
f Who was Botticelli? Andrea del 
j Sarto? 

I When did art in the Umted States 

* take on an individuality of its own? 

j What are the strikingly distinguish- 
I mg marks between American art of 
I 1855 and 1900? 

^ Name five well-known American 

* pamters, with a great pamtmg from 
I each For what was Whistler noted? 

* What are the twelve greatest paint- 
I ings m the world, by whom, where 
I found, and when produced ? 

I What discovery of the Van Eycks 
I produced a revolution in the art of 
1 painting? 

^ By what process are mosaics made? 
What are the only examples of pure 
Grecian pamtmg? 

Characterize paintmg in Spam in 
the seventeenth century. 

Name three great painters of France, 
of England and of Germany 
Who was the most important painter 
of the' early Dutch school? 


as fully as possible, what he sees Then the 
followinir series of questions wilt help to bring 
out the points of the picture Some of the 
questions the children can answer themselves 
from their observation, but a number of them 
the teacher will ha\e to answer for them 

1 What is the name of the picture^ **Au- 
rora 

2 Why Is it so named^ ^Aurora” means 
'*Dawn/’ and this is a picture of the dawn of 
the znornlng 

3 What Is Aurora in the picture? The 
draped llgure that is leading 

i Who was Aurora? The Greeks believed 
that she was the goddess of the morning, who 
went ahead of Apollo, the sun god, scattering 
flowers In his way and opening for him the 
doors of the morning 

5 Who is riding In the golden chariot? 
Apollo, god of the sun 

G How many horses are hitched to the 
chariot? Four (Xf the children cannot dis- 
cover four horses let them count the noses } 

7 Has Apollo any other attendants besides 
Aurora, in this picture^ Yes there Is Lucifer, 
the torch-bearer, called son of the morning, 
and the graceful figures of the Hours 

S Which way la Aurora looking^ At Apollo, 
to see whether he Is ready to have her open 
wide the gates of morning 

9 Are they traveling on the earth? No, on 
the clouds You can see the earth below 

10 Are they traveling slowly or rapidly’ 
Why do you think so’ (Call attention to the 
horses* manes, and other signs of action ) 

11 Which is the moat beautiful face in the 
picture’ 

Is there anj one in the picture who has noth- 
ing to do? 

12 By whom was this picture painted’ 
Guido Reni He was bom at Bologna in 1576 
and died in 1642 Hla father, who was himself 
a musician, hoped that his son would be a 
musician also, and the boy studied music for 
some time He finally made up his mind, how- 
e\ er, that he would never be happy unless he 
became a painter, so his father allowed him to 
have an artist's training He painted many 
other pictures, some of them very beautiful, 
but this is the best known of all his paintings 

13 Where is the original painting? On the 
ceiling of a palace at Rome (Explain that 
when these beautiful paintings are on the cell- 
ing, looking glasses are placed below thero^s< 
that people can see them more easily ) 

14 Have you any question that you would 
like to ask about the picture? 

Now let each child give a description of the 
picture, or let the whole class compose the 
description orally and then allow each chlio 
to write It out Studies similar to this may 
be made of any picture 

Related Articles, Consult the following 
titles for additional information 


kotab£b FAiNroas 

Abbey. Edwin A. Bartplommeo^Fra 

Allston, Washington 
Alma-Tadema, 

Lawrence 
Angelico, Fra 
Apelles 


Bastlen-Lepage, Jules 
Bellini, Giovanni 
Bterstadt, ^bert 
Blashfield, Edwin H. 
Bonheur, Rosa 
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BottlceUlf Sandro 
Boughton George H. 
Brangwyn, Frank 
Breton* Jules A. 
Burne-Jones, Kdward 
Cara\aggio, Michel- 
angelo 
Carracci 
Copies. John S 
Corot, Jean B C 
Correggio 
Crane Walter 
Domenlchlno 
DorC Paul Gustave 
DQror Albrecht 
3S>ck Hubert Van and 
Jan Van 

Gainsborough, Thomas 
Gel£e Claude 
Gerome, Jean lieon 
Giorgione 
Giotto 
Guido Rent 
Hals Frans 
Herrera Francisco 
Hobbema Meindert 
Hogarth William 
Holbein Han (Elder 
and Toungcr) 

Hunt William Morris 
Inness George 
Israels Josef 
Kaulbach, Wilhelm 
von 

I*a Fargo, John 
Landseer, Edwin H, 
Sir 

Leighton Frederick, 
Lord 

X«eutze Emanuel 
Llppf, FlUppo 
Meissonlcr Jean Lu E 
Memling, Hans 
Michelangelo 

c&KnnAX, 


Millais, John Everett, 
Sir 

Millet, Jean Francois 
Munkacsy, Mlhaly 
Murillo Bartolomd 
Esteban 

Parrish IblaxHeld 
Feale, Charles Wilson 
Peale Rembrandt 
Perugino Pietro 
Vannurci 
Raphael Santi 
Rembrandt 
Remington, Frederic 
Reynolds, Joshua, Sir 
Rossetti, Gabriel 
Charles Dante 
Rubens Peter Paul 
Ru>Bdaal Jacob Van 
Sargent, John Singer 
Sarto, Andrea del 
Steen, Jan 
Stuart, Gilbert 
Teniers David 
Tintoretto 

TIssot James Joseph 
Jacques 
Titian 

Turner, Joseph M W 
Van Dj'Ck Anthony 
Velazquez Don Diego 
Veresthchagln Vasili 
Veronese Paul 
Vinci, Leonardo da 
Watteau Jean Antoine 
Watts George 
Frederick 
West, Benjamin 
Whistler, James A, 
MeX 

Wilkie, Da\ia, Sir 

Zeuxis 

Zorn, Anders 

APTXCLSS 


Angelas 

Barbizon Painters 
Cartoon 
China Painting 
Corcoran Art Gallery 
Cubist School of 
Fainting 
Foreshortening 
Fresco 
Hol> Family 
Impressionist School 
of Painting 


Sladonna 

Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
Nimbus 
Ochre 
Paint 

Perspective 

Sepia 

Ultramarl no 
Water Colors 


PAXXNEAM, Bdwabd Michael, Sir 
(1778-1815), an English soldier, bom in 
Ireland, He entered the army and became 
major general m 1812, served in tlie Penin- 
snlar W'ar under the Hoke of WeUmgton, 
wmmng distmction for his gallantly and suc- 
cess as a leader, and commanded the British 
expedition against New Orleans in 1814 He 
was killed in battle at New Orleans Jan- 


uary 8, 1815 See New Orleans, Battle or 
PALANQinN, pal an k€en% a covered con- 
veyance, used in India, China and other coun- 
tries of the East. It is a sort of box, about 
eight feet long, four feet wide and four feet 
high, having windows fitted with wooden 
shutters and a seat for one pemon. It is 
home by poles on the sboniders of two men 
The palanqum is not now extensively used, 
because m India and other countries where it 


was formerly employed by Europeans, the 
bunding of railways and the improvement of 


roads have made other means of conveyance 
more practicable and desirable 
PALMATE, the name applied to the roof 
of the mouth It consists of two portions, 
the hard palate in front, the soft palate be- 
hind The former is hounded above by the 
palatal bones, is lined by mucous membrane 
and IS continuous behind with the soft palate 
It supports tbe tongue in eating, speaking 
and swallowing The soft palate is a mov- 
able fold, suspended from the border of the 
hard palate in the back of the mouth It con- 
sists of mucous membranes, nerves and 
muscles and forms a sort of partition be- 
tween the mouth and the openings from the 
nostnls Its lower border is free and from 
the middle of it hangs tbe uvula, on each 
side are two curved folds of mucous mem- 
brane, called the arches, or pillars, of tbe 
soft palate Between these on each side of 
the pharynx are the two glandular bodies 
known as tonsils The soft palate comes 
into action in swallowing and is of great zm- 
porfance m tbe utterance of certain sounds 
The special use of the uvula is not well 
known It is often relaxed or enlarged, caus- 
ing a troublesome cough Glands, secret- 
ing the mucus which lubricates the throat dur- 
ing the passage of food, are abundant m the 
soft palate See Tonsils 
PALATTNATE (German P/arc), the name 
of two German states, distmguished as tbe 
Upper Palatmate and the Ijower, or Bhenish, 
Palatmate The former was hounded mainly 
fay Bohemia and Havana, and its capital was 
Amberg The Lower Palatinate, or Palati- 
nate proper, lay on both sides of the Rhine 
and included the towns of Heidelberg and 
Mannheim The counts Palatme were m 
possession of the Palatmate and tbe distncts 



palanquin 

belonging to it as early as the eleventh cen- 
tury, and they were long among the most 
powerful prmces of the Gennan Empire By 
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the Peace of Westphalia m 1648 the Lower 
Palatmafe was separated &om the Upper, 
Bavana receiving the latter, while the former 
became a separate electorate of the Empire 
and was henceforth generally known as The 
Palatmate By the treaties of Pans, 1814 
and 1815, the Palatmate was spht np, Ba* 
vana received the largest part, the remainder 
being divided among Hesse-Darmstadt, Bad- 
en and Prussia, 

PALEONTOL'OGY, file science which 
treats of life that existed upon the earth be- 
fore the age of man. Paleontology includes 
the study of fossils of both plants and ani- 
mals It is closely related to anatomy, bot- 
any and geology, and is one of the sciences 
upon which comparative anatomy is founded 
The study of fossils according to the princi- 
ples of paleontology is comparative, and it 
has enabled geologists to determme the rel- 
ative advantages of fiie different rock forma- 
tions and to divide geologic time into the 
periods and systems as they are now gen- 
erally accepted. See Geology, Fossm 

PAIiE02i01!C ERA, that division of geo- 
logic time extending from the Protoroie to 
the Mesozoic Era and including the Cam- 
brian, Ordovician, Sdunan, Devonian and 
Carboniferous periods, each of which is de- 
scribed in these volumes The time covered 
by the Paleozoic Era was eisneedingly long, 
as shown by the great thickness of the com- 
bined rock formations and the devdopment 
of life from the protozoa to the vertebrates 
See Geology , Mesozoic Era, and articles on 
the periods and systems named above. 

PALEBOldO, a seaport, the capital of 
Sicily, on the north side of the island, on the 
Bay of Palermo The city is ornamented 
with numerous fountains and has many 
notable bnildmgs, among which are a cathe- 
dral of the twelfth century, the churches of 
San Salvatore, San Domemco mid San 
Giovanni degli Erenuti, a royal palace, a 
picture gallery, an armoiy, an archiepiscopal 
palace and a customhouse The city is the 
seat of a university which has about 1,600 
students, and is the center of all government 
activity on the island 

Palermo was probably founded by the 
Phoenicians, and it afterwards became the 
capital of the Carthaginian possessions in 
Sicily It was taken by the limans in 254 
B 0 The Saracens held it for a time, and in 
1072 it fell to the Normans. The German 
emperors and the French subsequently held it, 


and from the time of the Sicilian Vespers it 
shared the fortunes of the Sicilian kingdom 
Ganbaldi captured the town in 1860 Popu- 
lation, 1931, 389,699. 

P ALESTINE, pares fine, 
or THE HOLT LAND, 

. a small conntiy on the 
®^stem shore of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, southwest 
of the republic of 
Syria, famous as the 
scene of ChnsPs xninis- 
try Revered alike by 
Christians and by Jews, 
Palestine during the four 
centuries foUowmg 1516 
was a possession of the 
Mohammedan Turks In 
[bgiare in geftleherj the last year of the World 
War, 1917—1918, Palestine was reclaimed 
from the Crescent by Bntisb forces. This tri- 
umph and the collapse of the Germamc alli- 
ance freed Palestine from Turkish rule It 


remained under militaiy control until 1920, 
and was then placed under mandate to Great 
Britain. The Jewish population organized a 
local government, to represent them m their 
relations with the British, and the Moham- 
medan population (in the majority) also 
appointed spokesmen The Jewish hope of 
establishing here a new Jewish nation (see 
ZiON’iST Movemens?) is not likely to meet with 
complete success because of natural hostihty 
of Arab to Jew* 

Palestine was early known as Canaan and 
Phihsha. In the time of the patnardis it 
was occupied by a number of independent 
tnbes, but m the eleventh century b c it 
was imitcd by Saul into a kingdom, which 
passed successively to David and Solomon. 
In the tenth eentuiy the kingdom was out 
in two — ^Israel, m the north; Judah, m the 
south The former fell before As^ia in 
722 B. c, and the latter was conquered by 
Babylonia in 586 B c In the tune of Christ, 
Palestine was held by Rome and was divided 
into four provinces, known as Galilee, 
Samana, Judea and Peraea Lu the seventh 
century a. n it fell into the hands of the 
Mohammedans, whose brutal treatment c£ the 
Christians was one of the causes of the 
Crusades In 1516 Palestine became a part 


of the Turkish Empire 
Modem Palestine. The life of the peo- 
ple has not greatty changed throughout fiie 
centuries. The shepherds stall watch their 
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f ocks upon the slopes, the native farmer stiU 
tills tlic Soil with pnimtivc implements, 
though new amials introduce modern xnn- 
chmerj The country is dmded b> a con- 
tmuous water system, the Jordan River and 
three lakes— the waters of Merom, the Sea of 
Galileo and the Dead Sea West of the riier 
a chain of hills evtends north and south , cast 
of if* in the north, are the mountains of Leb- 
anon, the highest of which, Mount Hermon, 
snow-capped in winter, is 9,000 feet high. The 
southwestern part is tlio most fertile, and 
there, on the slopes of tlio Judean hills, are 
raised olt\cs, figs, apricots, grapes and grain 
Across the nver to the cast the country is 
for the most part barren 
The clunatc is not unhealthful, but monot- 
onous The summer season is diy and bot^ 
tbe winter rainj The legctation mcludea 
both temperate and sub-tropical plants — 
oaks, sycamores, allies and cedars among 
tlic forest trees, and almonds, azaleas, nar- 
cissus, crocuses and anemones among the 
flowering herbs and shrubs Population, 
1931, 1,035,820, of whom 770,000 Mere Mos- 
lem"!, 175,000 Jews (193G), 05,000 Chnslinns 


nplnted ArtIcleH ConfuU the foIlowJnS' 
titles? for additional Information 
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PALESTITTR, Texas, the counti scat of 
Anderson Count}, 100 miles southeast of 
Dallas, on the Southern Pacific and the Mis- 
souri Pacific railroads There is an airport. 
The cil\ IS in an agricultural and fniit-groM - 
ing countiy It contains railroad offices ond 
shop!(, cotton factories and an ice plant, and 
has a considerable trade in cotton, gram, 
fmit, and legctables There is a Y M C A , 
a Carnegie Libraxy, a conient, n city hall and 
tbieo hospitals The place was settled in 
184fi and was incorporated in 1870 The 
mayor-council form of government is in oper- 
ation The city is near the great oil and gas 
region Population, 1920, 11,039, in 1030, 
11,445, (Federal census)* 

PAIiBSTEINA, pates irt^ntahf GiovAmn 
PiEBiiUiGi DA (1524-1694), one of the great- 
est of musical composers, was bom at Pal- 
estrina, near Rome Pope Julius HI, for- 
merly a fellow townsman, made bim music 
director of Saint Peter's On the death of 
Julius he became organist successively of tbe 


churches of Saint John Lateran and Santa 
Mana Maggiore When in 1564 there arose 
a need for reform in Chureh music, Pales- 
trina composed a moss which brought hi m 
appointment to the highest position possi- 
ble for a composer in tbe Church of Rome 
A great celebration m his honor was held in 
Rome m 1576 The works of Palestrina, 
especially the masses, have been a model for 
subsequent sacred music His style was the 
culmination of the simple and unemotional 
music of his day and the noblest manifesta- 
tion of the austere and majestic forms suited 
to express deep religious sentiment 

FAIJSADES, pal i sayds*, a beautiful 
senes of nearly perpendhcular rocky chffs 
which extend along the western bank of the 
Hudson River from Haverstraw, N T, to 
Weehawken, N J , a distance of nearly thirty 
miles Tho Palisades nse abruptly from the 
Mater's edge to heights raugmg from 200 to 
500 feet and add much to the scenic loveb- 
nesa of this part of of the Hudson. Palisades 
Interstate Park, 35,000 acres, extends north, 
along tho m est bank of the Hudson River and 
n short distance inland, from Dyckman Street 
Ferry to Bear Mountam Park, a distance of 
about 40 miles The total cost was about 
?3, 000,000, borne bv the two states The 
park IS managed b} a board of commissioners 
who permit campimr, picnics and any other 
proper use of the grounds 

FALItA'DlUM, a metallic element found 
by Wollaston m 1803 It zs a ductile metal 
of a bnght silvery luster, having a general 
resemblance to platinum, but harder, lighter 
and more easily oxidized. It occurs m plat- 
inum ores, in the nickel and copper ores of 
Ontano and m tbe gold-bearing sands of 
Brazil As an alloy it is used m tbe manu- 
facture of scientific instruments and in mak- 
ing the movements and sprmgs of clocks Be- 
cause of its hardness it is used as a coatmg 
for silvered wore and to some extent in den- 
tistry 

FAItLADIUM, originally, any statue of a 
protectmg deity of a city The term is spe- 
cifically applied to a statue of Minerva, said 
to have fallen from heaven, and which was 
preserved at Troy The belief of the Tro- 
jans was that as long as the palladium re- 
mained in their city they could not be con- 
quered Diomedes and Ulysses succeeded in 
carrying it off, and many legends are told 
as to its fate The Homans professed to bo- 
have that tbe Trojan Palladium had been 
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brought by Aeneas to Italy; but several 
Greek cities also claimed 

FALLAS ATHENE See Minerva. 

PALM, palimj a large family of plants, in- 
teresting because of their variety and beauty, 
but chi^y because of their great value to 
man There are about 1,200 species, most of 
them native to the tropics Of these some are 
vines, slender as reeds and several hundred 
feet long; others are low, bushy plants with 
leaf stems sprmging directly from the 
ground, still others are trees with trunks 
from three to five feet in diameter and reach- 
ing a height of a hundred feet This last 
IS by far the largest group. 

The palms are divided into two great 
classes — those having pinnate or fern-shaped 
leaves, such as the cocoanut palm and date 
palm, and those with fan-shaped fohage, such 
as the palmetto palm of the southeastern 
states, the Washington palm of the North 
American desert and the Pdlmgra palm of 
Southern Asia The pe- 
cubanty of most palms 
is the taU, branchless 
trunk, with its cluster of 
fohage, and in some 
species also fruit at the 
tip As the trunk push- 
es upward in its growth 
and produces new foh- 
age tile old dies, and 
throughout its len^h its 
surface bears the scars 
and, m the ease of some 
varieties, the dry, dead 
stumps of fallen leaves 
The doum palm of Ara- 
bia IS the only impor- 
tant species bearmg 
branches 

With the exception of 
grass, there is no plant 
m the whole vegetable palm 

kingdom so important economically as the 
palm It has been put to a thousand or more 
uses It has been made to supply the three 
fundamental necessities of man — food, shelter 
and clothing The fruit of many palms con- 
stitutes important food m many regions Im- 
portant among these are the date and coeoa- 
nnt palms; the 'bacaba palm of Brazil, which 
produce clusters of berries yielding a valua- 
ble drink and an oil, and the sago palm, the 
trunk of which yields a starchy meal called 
sago The trunks of some species of palms 


are converted into excellent timber, suitable 
for houses, ships and other structures The 
long stems of certain varieties are used for 
wicker furniture The leaves of most of 
them are extensivdy used m the tropics as 
thatch for dwellmgs The fibers of many 
palms are fine and strong and can be woven 
into cloth 

Among the other innumerable products of 
this group of plants are oil, from the oil 
palm, used for lubncatmg and lUummation, 
vegetable ivory from the seed of the ivory 
palm, and wax, which exudes from the trank 
of the wax palm. The spines which grow 
upon the trunks of certain species are used 
as needles and fishhooks Mats, baskets, rope, 
twine, sbip sails, rugs, screens, bedding, 
candles, wine, honey, resin and hammocks are 
a few of the articles made from palms In 
desert regions where other vegetation is 
scarce the palm is regarded almost with ven- 
eration by the traveler, who finds refresh- 
ment m its shade and fruit . 

Related Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 
Betel Palmetto 

Cocoanut Palm Oil 

pate Palmyra Palm 

Poum Palm Sago 

Ivory Palm 

FALMA, Tomas Estrada (about 1836- 
1908), a Cuban general and patnot, first 
president of Cuba He was born of wealthy 
Cuban parents and was educated in Spam 
He fought with the Cuban revolutionists m 
the war of 1868-1878 and rose to the rank 
of general He was elected president of the 
Cuban provisional government, but was cap- 
tured by Spam and unpnsoned On his 
release he went to Honduras, and became 
postmaster-general of that repubhc Later 
he removed to the United States and opened 
a school at Central Valley, N Y At the 
outbreak of the Cuban revolt of 1895 he 
closed his school and became one of its ac- 
tive supporters On gaining their independ- 
ence in 1901 the Cubans elected Palma as 
President, and four years later he was re- 
elected President Palma was a man of good 
intentions but allowed himself to be domi- 
nated by politicians, whose unscrupulous 
practices ultimately led to his resignation 

palm beach. Pla, one of the winter 
playgrounds of the United States, a village 
on the southeast coast of Plonda, with a 
permanent population of 1,000 and a winter 
infiux of about 5,000 It is on the Florida 
& East Coast Railroad, 300 miles south of 
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ifacksonviUe Some of tlie laigest resort 
hotels in the country are here 

West Palm Beachj the county seat of Palm 
Beach County, is on the west shore of Lake 
Worth, opposite the more famous village 
The latter town is also attammg prestige as 
a winter resort Population, 1920, 8,659, in 
1930, 26,610 

PAZihiXiRSTON, pahm'w stun, Henrt 
JOHK TEitPLE, third Viscount (1784-1865), 
a Bntiah Prune Minister He was educated 
at Harrow and m the universities of Edin> 
burgh and Cambridge, and succeeded to his 
father's title m 1802 When only twenty- 
three he entered Parliament Two years later 
he became Secretary of War and held the 
office -until 1828 Except for a brief interval 
he was Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs from 1830 to 1841 In the latter year 
he went out of office with the Whigs, but -with 
their return to power five years later he re- 
sumed the duties of the Foreign Office Be- 
cause of his open though unofficial approval 
of Louis Napoleon's act m declaring hrm- 
self emperor of France, Palmerston was dis- 
missed from the Cabinet in 1851, but re- 
turned with the new Mimstry the following 
year, taking office as Home Secretary ik 
1864, when the Earl of Aberdeen's adminis- 
tration proved unable to cope with the 
Crimean situation, Palmerston was called to 
the position of Prune Minister by the unam- 
mous voice of the nation, and vigorous 
foreign policy brought the war to a termina- 
tion j^ter the defeat of the conspiracy 
bill in 1858 Palmerston resigned, but re- 
turned to the premiership the following year 
and remained in the office the rest of bis life. 

Palmerston's personal charm brought him 
unbounded popularity throughout England, 
but his reputation was even greater abroad 
than at home He made his influence felt in 
every part of the world, and his forceful 
foreign policy maintained for Great Britain 
through some of the most serious Interna- 
tiona} complications in its history the respect 
of everv other nation 

PALMETTO, palmefoj a North Amencan 
palm found in the coast states from North 
Carolina to Florida The plants of one 
species grow to be about forty feet high, and 
each is topped by a cluster of lai^e fanbke 
leaves having an expanse of from one to 
five feet The wood is very porous but ex- 
ceedingly duirable, and is much used m the 
construction of wharves. A dwarf species. 


called cahhage palm, is stemless, the cluster 
of fanhke lea-ves growing out from the 
ground This palm is represented on the 
coat of arms of South Carolina, which is 
sometimes called the Palmetto State An- 
other dwarf species is the aow palmetto, 
which produces berries having a certain 
medicinal property Palmetto leaves are 
much used in makmg hats, fans, baskets and 
in certain districts to thatch native hnts 
PALMISTRY, pahmf^s tm, or OHIRO- 
MANCnr, hCro tnanst, is the so-called airt of 
"reading the palm” — the art which professes 
to discover the temperament and character 
of any one, as well as the past and future 
events of his life, from an exammation of 



the palm of his hand and of the bnes traced 
upon it As an art, pahmstxy appears to be 
of great antiqmty It has an ancient liter- 
ature of Its own in India and was -bo some 
extent, at least, known to the ancient 
Greeks To-day it has many bekev^, even 
though its &eones have been fn^entZy 
disproved This article states the facts re- 
latmg to palmistry as practiced 
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Of the cnltivation of palmisfiy among the 
Bomans there is little evidence; bnt in the 
second century Artemidorus of Ephesus^ the 
author of a vrork on the interpretation of 
dreams, is said to have devoted a v^hole trea- 
tise to the subject, which, however, is not 
extant 

The writers of Ihe Middle Ages made £re- 
quent reference to the subject, and an impor- 
tant work was prmted at Augsburg in 1475 
by Johann Hartbeb, In the sixteenth cen- 
tury there were several treatises on the sub- 
ject; in the end of the ei^teenth century a 
celebrated palmist foretold the downfall of 
Napoleon; in recent tunes two Frenchmen, 
D’Arpent^y and DesbarroIIes, have be- 
come the leadmg authorities, and it is on 
their works that modem Engbsh books on the 
subject are chiefly founded The observa- 
tion of the fingers and jomts of the hand 
IS qmte as important to the chiromant as that 
of the palm itsdf The thumb is generally 
regarded as the most important part of the 
hand The first, or upper, phalanx of the 
thumb, when well developed, shows the pres- 
ence of will and decision of character; the 
second, accordmg to its development, indi- 
cates more or less logical power (see accom- 
panying diagram for explanations through 
the remainder of the article)* In studying 
palmistry the mounts of the hand, with the 
marks on them, and the Imes in the palm are 
considered The mounts are the elevations at 
the base of the fingers and thumb and in the 
side of the palm which extends from the root 
of the httle finger to the wrist. The mounts 
are seven in number and are named from the 
planets, by the signs of which they are also 
known, namely, 5 for Venus, QJ, for Jup- 
iter, “fe for Saturn, ^ Apollo, {? Mercuiy, 
'b Mars, © the Moon When well devd- 
oped, the mounts indicate the possession of 
the qualify associated with the re^echve 
planets — for instance, Jupiter denotes pride 
and ambition, Saturn, fatahfy ; Apollo, art or 
nches; Mercury, sdence or wit; Mars, cour- 
age or crueify, Venus, love and melody; the 
Moon, folly or imagination But the ^ect 
of a greatly developed mount may be modified 
by the lines in the pahn or by other signs. 

There are four principal lines — namely, 
the line of life, which surrounds the thumb, 
and which, if long, indicates a long life; 
&e line of head, line of heart, and the 
rascette, or the bracelets. The bracelets if 
wdl marked strengthen the efiect of the line 


of life, each bracelet indicatmg fhirfy years 
of life. The Ime of hearty if long, clear cut 
and well colored denotes an affectionate and 
devoted character, and the nearer the Ime 
stretches to Jupite the better the character. 
If the line end m a fork, so much the better. 
Xu actors and mimics this Ime ascends the 
mount of Mercury. A good hne of head — 
that is, a dear-eat, long, unbroken Ime-dn- 
dicates the presence of superior intellectual 
quahties. If the line stretch to the mount 
of the Moon, it mdicates imagmahon. A 
wmdmg headline shows folly and indecision 
of character; a linked line (like a cham) de- 
notes want concentration. The other Imes 
(which are not present in all hands) are the 
Ime of Saturn, or fate; the Ime of Apollo; 
the line of liver, or health, and the Ime of 
Venus A long, clear-cut line of Satom 
foretells a happy and prosperous life, while 
breaks or windings in the Ime foretell misfor- 
tunes or obstacles; a good line of Apollo 
shows that its owner will be successful in art; 
a good liver-lme promises a long and healthy 
hfe; the Venus line, when present, indicates 
a character very bable to be influenced by 
the passion of love. Such marks on the 
mounts or Imes as stars and crosses have 
their re^eefave significations A good open 
space between the Imes of head and heart (the 
quadrangle) mdicates a generous and noble 
disposition, while a very narrow space m the 
quadrangle is a sign of avarice and egotism. 

PALM, pahmj OIL, an oil ohtamed from 
the frmt of the oil palm, a native of the 
west coast of Africa, This tree grows to the 
height of tfairfy feet^ bears a tuft of large 
pinnate leaves and has a thick stem, cov- 
ered with the stumps of the dead leaves The 
fruits, which are home m dense clusters, are 
about one and one-half inches long by one 
mch m diameter, and the oil is ohtamed 
from their pulp The oil is of an orange- 
yellow color, and when chilled hardens and 
looks like butter, for which it is sometimes 
substituted lake butler, it soon becomes 
rancid It is extensively employed in the 
manufacture of soap and candles and for 
lubricating machmery 

PAIM SXrafDAY, the last Sunday of 
Lent, the Sunday which immediately pre- 
cedes Easter, so called from the custom of 
nCTrig - palm branches m the xebgious exer- 
cises on that day commemorafang Christs 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem Palm Sun- 
day was first celebrated in the fourth cen- 
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tnry, at Jerasalem, Tnth a dramatic proces- 
sion m -winch a ChnstiaiL bishop, acting the 
part of Christ, rode into the cit^ on an 
ass, accompanied by crowds waving palm 
branches Later, m the 'Westcm Church 
the day was celebrated with a solemn mass, 
and the custom arose of blessmg the palms 
to be earned m procession The consecrated 
palms were taken home by the people and 
treasured 

PALMYRA, one of the ancient cities of 
Syria, situated in an oasis m the Synan 
desert 120 miles northeast of Damascus 
According to tradition, it was founded or en- 
larged by Solomon and is believed to be the 
Tadmor mentioned in the Bible In the 
third century, ad, when Zenobia was queen 
of Palmyra, the city was destroyed by the 
Homans It was rebuilt^ then was again 
destroyed by the Saracens It was partly 
restored, but gradually declined, and in the 
fifteenth century was plundered by Tartars 
The modem town has a population of about 
1,500 Arabs, who live -wretchedly in a few 
squalid huts Only the nuns of an ancient 
temple of Baal and a few other fragments 
stand to show that a populous and thriving 
city once flourished there 

PALMYRA PALM, a palm topped by a 
magnificent cluster of fan-shaped leaves, 
common m India, the Malay Archipelago 
and tropical West Africa. The trunk grows 
to be from twenty to seventy feet high and 
the leaves attain a length of about four feet, 
and have about seventy-five rays This is 
one of the most valuable palms, its various 
parts being used in nearly 800 difierent ways 
In parts of Lidia the natives depend almost 
entirely on this tree to supply all then* 
wants When the plant is young it is eaten 
as a -vegetable, the fruit of the older trees 
also is edible The trunks are used for 
building, the leaf stalks for making fences 
Prom the leaves are made hats, baskets, mats, 
fans and thatched roofe The fibers go mto 
twine and rope 

PALO ALTO, pahnodhVto, Batile op, 
the first important battle of the Mexican 
War, fought May 8, 1846, at the village of 
Palo Alto, eight miles northeast of Browns- 
ville, Texas The American force of about 
2,300 was commanded by General Taylor, 
while the Mexican force of 6,000 was com- 
manded by General Ansta The Americans 
were -victorious after an all-day contest, 
chiefly -with, the artillery Ansta retreated 


to Hesaca de la Palma, where he was again 
defeated a few days later. See Mexican 
Wab 

PALO ALTO, CaIiIF, settled in 1891, is 
in Santa Clara County, thirty miles south- 
east of San Prancisco, on the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad There is an airport The town 
IS famed as the location of Leland Stanford 
Jumor University (which see) Most of the 
town^s activity centers around this great 
school There is a Carnegie Library, the 
Hoover War Library, a hospital, and a Vet- 
erans’ hospital Population, 1920, 5,900, in 
1930, 13,652 

PALPITA'TION OP THE HEART, a dis- 
tressmg ailment in which the charaetenstio 
symptom is a rapid beatmg of the heart 
Shortness of breath and a choking sensation 
are other symptoms Palpitation may m- 
dicate a number of disorders, including 
heart disease, goiter and indigestion, it is 
sometimes brought on by shock, epileptic 
seizures and other nervous attacks it 
IS chronic or unusually severe in its manifes- 
tations a physician should be consulted An 
ice pa(^ placed on tbe heart is sometimes 
an effective measure of relief 

PAMIR, pah m^e/, the highest plateau in 
the world, oceupymg the region of Central 
Asia where four mountam systems unite — 
tbe Himalayas, Hindu Kush, Tian Shan and 
Kuen-lun The tableland has an area of 
about 36,000 square miles and a general ele- 
vation of more than 13,000 feet, and from 
it nse lofty, snow-capped summits The 
plateau is for the most part barren, but m 
the valley of the Brver Oxus, which rises 
here, and m the oases made by lakes, there is 
good pasturage for cattle The country is 
unendurably cold in -wmter and hot m sum- 
mer Notwithstandmg its hostile clmiaie, two 
trade routes have crossed it for ages The 
Persians call this region “the roof of the 
world,” and they beheve the white race origi- 
nated there 

PAMLICO SOUKD, a shallow lagoon on 
the southeastern coast of North Garolma 
It IS about eighty miles long and from eight 
to twenty-five miles -wide, and is separated 
from the ocean by long, narrow, sandy is- 
lands Pambeo is connected with Alber- 
marle Sound by the Groatan Sound. It is 
separated from the Atlantic by a senes of 
long, narrow beaches and is connected with 
it by three navigable inlets At the extreme 
eastern point of this beach is Gape Hatteras 
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The sound receives the waters of the Keuse 
and Pamlico nvers and contains valuable 
oyster beds 

PAMTASi the name nsaally applied to 
the great plains of South Amoica; but espe* 
cialiy to tbe grass-covered plains of Argen- 
tina. During tbe rainy season^ these plains 
are covered with vegetation, and they provide 
pasturage for large herds of cattle and sheep 
Tbe name is a Spanish word meaning platn 

PAN, the chief woodland divinity in Greek 
classical mythology As the god of docks and 
herds, he was originally represented as an 
old man with two horns, pomted ears, a 
goat’s beard, a goafs tail and hoofs He was 
bdieved to be the son of Mercury and to 
have been named by the gods The worship of 
Pan was well established, particularly m Ar- 
cadia Pan invented the ^yrm:^ or pandean 
pipes 

PANAMA, pahnamah'f the capital and 
chief city of the repubhc of Panama, on the 
south coast of the isthmus, on Panama Bay 
A 8 the harbor is shallow, trade is earned on 
chiefly through tbe terminal port of Balboa, 
constructed by the United States Panama 
was founded m 1619, but its importance dates 
from the completion of the Panama Railroad 
m 1855, of which tbe city is the Pacific tei> 
minus Up to 1904 the inhabitants were al- 
most entirdy supported by the inter-oceanio 
commerce over the railroad, but since the lat- 
ter date canal operabons by the United States 
government have contnbuted many addition- 
al advantages (see Pakaita CaitaIi) 

Pormerly the climate was considered veiy 
unhealthful for all except natives, and be- 
cause of the lack of proper sanitary condi- 
tions the inhabitants suffered greatly from 
fevers and malaria In 1904 the United 
States government took possession of the 
Panama Canal Zone, of which the city is geo- 
graphically a part By treaty between the 
United States and the republic of Panama, 
the former installed ^tems of waterworks 
and drainage and was given full authority in 
matters of sanitation in the city, but with no 
other jurisdiction within its limits. The Sani- 
taiy Corps of the United States army has 
made Panama a healthful place of residence 

Panama has a large cathedral, several con- 
vents, Jesuit collie, tbe national university, 
the national theater, a government palace and 
a municipal building All government build- 
ings are modem Two miles inland -are the 
largest hotel on the isthmus and also the gen- 


eral hospitals for canal operatives There is a 
fairly extensive commerce, tiie imports being 
four tunes tbe value of the exports, the for- 
mer include cotton goods, coal, flour, silk and 
ricej the latter, bananas, nibber, ivory nuts, 
gold and hides Population, 1930, 82,827. 

PANAMA, IsxHmis of, the strip of land 
which connects North and South Amenca. 
Its general direction is east and west It is 
also called the Isthmus of Danen At its 
narrowest point it is only thirty-one nules 
wide See PAWAitA, Rbpoblio of, Panaha 
Canal 


^ANAMA, BEPXTBiiia OF, a 
small country occupying 
nearly all of tbe narrow 
isthmus joining North 
and South Amenca At 
the beginning of the year 
1903 it was a province of 
Colombia, a repubhc in 
the extreme northwestern 
part of South Amenca 
3ji November of that year 
it declared its independ- 
ence because of the re- 
fusal of the Colombian 
Senate to ratify a treaty 
with the United States 
providing for the excava- 
tion of a waterway across the isthmus This 
uCtiott on the part of Panama made possible 
the construction of tbe great Panama Canal, 
the most remarkable engineering feat of mod- 
em tunes. The country of Panama extends 
nearly east and west between Colombia and 
the Central American state of Costa Rica 
The Canbbean Sea, an arm of the Atlantic, 
bounds it on the north, and the Pacific Ocean 
washes its southern coast It is about 480 
miles long and from 31 to 118 miles wide 
The area, 32,380 square miles, is nearly equal 



to that of tbe state of Maine 
Physical Features The surface over most 
of the country consists of hills and low moun- 
tains whose slopes are densely covered with 
trees There is no regular arrangement ot 
ranges, except in the west near the boundary 
Ime Here the mountains are grouped mto 
systems The western part, too, is diversi- 
fied by several lofty volcanoes long since 
burnt out The largest drainage ^ 

tween the Colombian boundary and the Gulf 
of Panama, is that of the Tnyra River, whi^ 
empties into the Pacific. The central part 
is drained by the Bayano; west of this stream 
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19 the Chagres, flowing into the Caribbean 
Sea The waters of the Chagres contribute 
part of the supply used by the locks of the 
canal 

Panama has a tropical climate and the two 
seasons characteristic of countries in the tor- 
rid zone — the ramy and the dry Jungle 
swampSi where disease-carrying mosquitoes 
breed in countless numbers, occur, but sec- 
tions under the influence of the United States 
have been rendered healthful through sani- 
tary reforms (see Panama Canai/, subhead 
Sanitatwn) 

Production and Industry Only about 
three-eighths of the country is occupied, and 
of this area but a small proportion is prop- 
erly cultivated The United Fruit Company 
has about 35,000 acres devoted to banana 
raising, this bemg the most important cul- 
tivated product Other products include raw 
rubber, coffee, cacao, cocoanuts, sugar, to- 
bacco and various dyestuffs and medicinal 
products Cattle are reared for export, and 
in the Gulf of Panama there are valuable 
pearl fisheries Panama possesses nearly 
every common mineral except coal, but the 
mines are still undeveloped After the coun- 
try was made more healthful by American 
engineers during canal building, the native 
population in laigdy increased numbers 
turned to agriculture for a livelihood 

In the republic there are about 200 miles 
of railroads, including the Panama Railroad, 
which IS nearly fifty miles in length and is 
owned by the Umted States Routes by air 
for both mail and passengers are maintained, 
they reach all parts of Central America and 
extend to North and South America 

People and Cities In 1930 the popula- 
tion was reported as 467,459 The most 
numerous element is the mestizo, or mixed 
race, a people of Spanish, Indian and negro 
blood There are, besides, native whites, peo- 
ple of Spamsh descent, Indians, descendants 
of the ongmal inhabitants of the country, 
blacks, the descendants of African slaves, 
Chinese and West Indians, and European and 
American immigrants Panama, on the Pa- 
cific coast, is the capital mty and metropolis, 
the city next m size is Colon, on the Atlantic 
coast These ports are the terminals of the 
canal, but except for purposes of sanitary 
regulations, neither is included m the Canal 
2one, over which the United States has ."juns- 
diction There are a number of small ports 
on both oceans 


Crovenime&t The constitution, adopted in 
1904, and amended in 1917 and 1928, pro- 
vides for a national assembly of one chamber 
Its members, called Deputies, are elected by 
popular vote for four-year terms, there bemg 
one member for every 15,000 inhabitants 
Meetmgs pre held biennially The President 
of the republic must be tbirty-five years of 
age, IS chosen by popular vote for four years 
and is not eligible to reelection for the suc- 
ceeding term He appoints his Cabinet mem- 
bers, and also names five supreme court 
judges Governors of the eight provinces 
were formerly appointed by the President, 
but smee 1920 have been elected by popular 
vote There are three Vice-Presidents, 
chosen by the national assembly 

Education and Religion. The government 
mamtams public schools throughout the eight 
provinces These are attended by about 
22,000 children A number of young people 
are also educated at government expense m 
Europe and tbe United States l^ere are 
about a dozen pnvate institutions, and a na- 
tional university was opened in 1911 in Pan- 
ama City Roman Cathohcism is tbe pre- 
vaiimg religion, but in the Canal 2one Prot- 
estantism IS the stronger 

History The Caribbean coast of Panama 
was explored in 1502 by Columbus, and in 
1513 Balboa saw the Pacific Ocean from a 
“peak in Danen ” Darien was the old name 
for Panama In the early colonial period the 
isthmus was a commercial highway of no 
mean importance, and was prized by Spam 
for that reason When, m 1821, Spanish rule 
came to an end, Panama united with Colom- 
bia, but ten years later, on tbe breaking up of 
the latter, it jomed the republic of New 
Granada In 1885 Panama again became a 
part of Colombia, but the union was never 
satisfactory Prom 1846 to 1903 there were 
over fifty revolutionary outbreaks on the 
isthmus, and m the latter year the dissatisfied 
province broke away from the home govern- 
ment The United States recognized the new 
repubhe, and a treaty was immediately nego- 
tiated for the construction of tbe long- 
awaited waterwav The Canal Zone, ten 
miles wide, is tmder perpetual lease to the 
United States, at an annual rental of $230,- 
000 

Relttted Arttides Consult the following: 

titles for additional information 
Balboa Panama fCtt} ) 

Colombia Panama Canal 

Colon 
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ANAMA CANAL, an ar- 
tificial TratenraT across 
the Isthmus of Panama 
from Colon, on the Carib- 
bean Sea, to Panama, on 
the Pacific Ocean. Its 
completion in 1914 
marked the fulfilment of 
a project that had stuxed 
the ambitions and imagi- 
nation of mankind for 
about four centuries, and 
it represents one more 
link m the great chain of 
communication that is 
year by year irelding the 
nations closer together and making the world 
one great neighborhood 
Parly History of the Isthmian Project 
The first desire for an isthmian canal was 
aroused by the Spanish conquest of Peru 
and Chile At that time Ferdmand, king of 
Spam, proposed to cut a canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama, and his successor, Philip, 
thought favorably of a route across Nicara- 
gua, but on account of European complica- 
tions nothing was done for years 
The United States government first became 
interested in the isthmian canal project in 
1825, when its representative to Nicaragua se- 
cured concessions for the construction of such 
a canal, and the followmg year Henry Clay, 
who was Secretary of State, ordered an exam- 
ination of the route, hut the matter was 
dropped soon after. Three years later, the 
king of Holland obtained a franchise for the 
construction of the canal, hut this plan was 
annulled the following year, and nothing 
further of importance was done until 1847, 
when Great Britain obtamed control of the 
proposed route Great Bntam^s claim was 
disputed by the governments of lucaragua 
and the United States, and no steps were 
taken to push the work. In 1849 Cornelius 
Vanderbilt formed a company which secured 
concessions from Nicaragua for the construc- 
tion of a canal In the meantime the discovery 
of gold in California increased the demand 
for such a waterway, and the Vanderbilt com- 
pany began operations 

After spending about two millions of dol- 
lars, liowcver, they found that the project 
was beyond their ability and attempted to se- 
cure the aid of the United States govern- 
ment This aid was refused and the project 
fell througk 



Beginnings of the Canal. The histoiy of 
the Panama Canal proper dates from 1878, 
though some years previous to this, George 
M- Totten, chief engineer of the Panama 
Railroad, made a tentative survey for a canal, 
followmg the line of the railroad, and showed 
the feasibility of its construction, estimating 
the cost at from $60,000,000 to $150,000,000 
B5s report was followed by a government 
survey, under the direction of Commander 
E P. Lull of the United States navy This 
survey resulted m locating the canal practi- 
cally on the present route. In 1878 a con- 
cession was given Lieutenant Weyse and 
others by the government of Colombia to 
construct and mainfam a canal across the 
isthmus In the year following, a congress 
of 135 engineers was called at Pans, under 
the direction of Ferdinand De Lesseps, the 
builder of the Suez Canal After a thorough 
discussion of the various routes proposed, 
the congress voted unanimously in favor of 
the Panama route 

Immediately after the adjournment of the 
congress the Interoceanic Ship Canal Com- 
pany was organized, and De Lesseps was 
made president. This company proposed to 
cut a sea level canal 29^ feet deep, from 72 
to 78 feet wide at the bottom and from 92 to 
164 feet wide at the surface At the close 
of 18SS this company had expended $200,- 
000,000 and had not completed one-third of 
the work. Being pressed for funds, the com- 
pany resorted to bribery as a means of se- 
curing additional aid, and their operations 
grew into the most noted financial scandal in 
French history. ^The company was finally 
declared bankrupt, and a receiver was ap- 
pointed 

The receiver was authorized to organize a 
new company, hut on account of legal diffi- 
culties, he was unable to complete the reor- 
ganization until 1894. The new company, 
known as the Panama Canal Company, was 
capitalized at $13,000,000, and stock to the 
amount of $1,000,000 was given to the United 
States of Colombia. The company aban- 
doned the sea level project and substituted a 
series of locks m place of it, since this would 
greatly reduce the expense of construction 
Daring the next few years a little work was 
done and about $8,000,000 had been expended 
when the company again ceased operations 

In the meantime, several events had oc- 
curred to keep alive the interest in the 
agua route, and in 1895 the Congress of the 
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Umted States authorized the appointment o£ 
a comnussion to investigate ^oroughly its 
advantages This commission, generally 
knoTTB as the Ludlow Comnussiozi, made a 
tentative surv^ of the Nicaragua route and 
reported to Congress In 1899 President 
McKinley was authorized to appoint a larger 


principal reason for this report was the fi- 
nancial diflSculty involved in purchasing the 
nght of way from the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, which wanted $102,400,000 for their 
franchises and property, while the estimate 
of the commission on the value of these assets 
was $40,000,000 



commission, with powers to make a more 
thorough and complete mvestigation This is 
generally loaown as the Walker Commission, 
from its Chairman, Rear-Admiral John G 
Walker of the United States Navy After a 
very thorough investigation, the commission 
reported in favor of the construction /of a 
canal hy the Nicaragua route, stating that the 


Immediately after this report was rendered 
to Congress, the Prench company offered to 
sell to the United States their entire claims, 
including franchises, machmery, right of way 
and the Panama railway, for $40,000,000, the 
value placed upon them by the commission 
Following this offer the commission made a 
supplemental report recommending the 
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chase of the property and the adoption of the 
Panama route Meanwhile the House of 
Representatives had passed a bill authorizing 
the construction of the canal by the Nicara- 
gua route, but this bill was rejected by the 
Senate in view of the supplementary report 
of the commission, and m place of it the Sen- 
ate passed the Spooner Act This authorized 
the President to purchase of the Panama 
Canal Company all its assets pertaming to 
the canal, for the sum of $40,000,000, pro- 
viding a valid title to the property could be 
secured and a satisfactory treaty for tiie 
construction and control of the canal could be 
ratified with the United States of Colombia 
This measure was accepted by the House and 
became a law in June, 1902 
In pursuance of the provisions of this act, 
a treaty was negotiated between John Hay, 
Secretary of State of the United States, and 
Dr Hjerran, minister plenipotentiary from 


Colombia, and presented to the Senate of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress, m January, 1903 
The treaty provided for the construction and 
control of the canal by the United States and 
the payment to the Umted States of Colombia 
of $10,000,000 m gold for the concessions 
granted, and an annuity of $250,000 a year 
after nine years following the ratification of 
the treaty At an extra session of the Sen- 
ate this treafy was ratified on March 18, 1903, 
and sent to the Colombian government After 
several months of delay, during which the 
treaty was the subject of several stormy de- 
bates in the Colombian Senate, it was re- 
jected by that body before its final adjourn- 
ment m August. This rejection led to the 
immediate withdrawal of the senators from 
the state of Panama, and ultimately to the 
secession of that state and the formation of 
a new republic, which was soon recognized 
by the United States government 
Immediately after its organization the Re- 
public of Panama sent to the United States 
Senate a treaty providmg for the construc- 


tion of the canal on nearly the same terms as 
were imposed in the proposal rejected by 
the Umted States of Colombia The Panama 
treaty was ratified by the Umted States Sen- 
ate February 24, 1904 'It contained a pro- 
vision that for purposes of administration of 
canal affairs a strip of land from ocean to 
ocean, through the center of which the canal 
was projected, diould he ceded to the Umted 
States for the sum of $10,000,000 In addi- 
tion, for the canal concession, there was to be 
an annual rental of $250,000 paid to the 
Republic of Panama This strip, designated 
by the American government as the Canal 
Zone, covers 475 square miles 
Early in March, 1904, President Roosevelt 
appointed a canal commission On May 4th 
the commission took formal possession of the 
canal property and the pajmient of the 
$40,000,000 was promptly made to the 
French company. 


The Canal a Reality. The first chief en- 
gineer, John F. Wallace, and his successor, 
John F Stevens, both dishngnished engi- 
neers, were able to do little construction work 
on the canal because it was not until June, 
1900, that Congress finally adopted the re- 
port of the engmeers m favor of a lock canal 
Bids were invited from contractors, but when 
these were opened m January, 1907, none 
seemed satisfactory President Roosevelt 
therefore placed the work under the control 
of engineers of the United States army, and 
Major General George W Goethals became 
chief engineer and chairman of the isthmian 
Canal Commission on Apnl 1, 1907 Durmg 
1907 and 1908 excavation was rapidly 
pushed, and work on the Gatun and iUira- 
flores dams was begun Li 1909 the power 
house and concrete plant at Ghitun were put 
into operation and the first concrete was laid 
In the next fottf years the work progressed 
so rapidly that the canal was finished and 
ready for operation more than a year before 
the date set for its completion On Septem- 
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ber 26, 1913, a tugboat vras successfully 
passed through the Gatun locks, aud on Octo- 
ber 10 the G^boa dike was blown up, allow- 
ing the waters of Gatun Lake to flood the 
Culebra cut The first self-propelled vessel 
to pass through the canal from ocean to ocean 
was tiie crane-boat Alex Za Valley, on Jan- 
uary 7, 1914 The total cost of construction 
was over $370,000,000 

On August 15, 1914, the canal was opened 
to commerce by the passage through it of the 
government steamship Ancon, a vessel of 
9,000 tons On board were the Secretary of 
War and 200 guests For various intervals 
in 1915 and 1016 traffic was interrupted be- 
cause of landslides at Gaillard Cut, formerly 
called Culebra Cut, but these difficulties were 
gradually overcome, and since early m 1917 
ships have been passmg through without de- 
lay. Twenty-one years after the openmg of 
the canal the tolls collected from vessels 
passmg through it had equalled the entire 
cost of construction of the waterway 

Sanitation The complebon of the Pana- 
ma Canal would have been impossible with- 
out the splendid work of William C Gorgas 
and his aides of the samtary department 
The extermination of the mosquito, the m- 
stallation of drainage and sewage sj'stems, 
the war on jellow fever and other tropical 
diseases— these made it possible for white 
men to live and work efficiently Panama 
City and Colon, for purposes of sanitation 
only, are also under the jurisdiction of the 
United States 

Canal Tolls By act of Congress m 1912, 
Amencan-owned ships were exempted from 
payment of tolls This exemption was imme- 
diately attacked as a ship subsidy, and was 
also opposed by Great Bntam as a violation 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 On 
Harch 5, 1914, President Wilson requested 
the repeal of the exemption clause, for the 
reasons given above, and also for its effect 
on the foreign policy of the United States 
The clause was promptly repealed by the 
House on March 30, and after much debate 
by the Senate on June 11, with the amend- 
ment that the repeal did not mean a waiver 
of any rights The amended bill was ac- 
cepted by the House, and was signed by the 
President on Jnne 15 

Pacts and Figures. The summit elevation 
of the canal is about 85 feet above sea le^el 
From the Atlantic end of the canal, m Xiimon 
Bay, to Gatun, is a sea level channd 6 9 miles 


long and averaging 500 feet wide At Gatun 
the great locks, m three lifts, raise the level 
to 85 feet These locks ha\e two chambers 
side by side, each 110 feet wide, and will ac- 
commodate ships 1,000 feet long From 
Gatun to Pedro Miguel, a distance of 315 
miles, the channel of the canal passes through 
Gatun Lake and Culebra Cut The lake, 
which has an area of 165 square miles, is 
fonned by the overflow of the Chagres and 
other nvers This overflow is held by two 
earth dams at Gatun and at Pedro Miguel 
The Gatun dam is SOO feet long, mcludmg the 
concrete spillway, and has a width of 100 feet 
at its crest and 400 feet at the normal level 
of the water At Pedro Miguel is another 
lock, through which vessels are lowered to 
the level of Mirafiores Lake, 55 feet above the 
level of the Pacific The two Mirafiores 
locks lower vessels to tide level The length 
of the canal from shore to shore is about 
41i miles, but the channel extends seaward 
for 4ii miles on the Atlantic side and 4 miles 
on the Pacific, making the total length of the 
canal and its approaches approximately 50 
miles 

Kme and one-half to twelve hours is the 
tune required for the passage of a ship from 
one end of the canal to the other Ko vessel 
may enter or pass through the locks under its 
own power, but is towed by electne locomo- 
tives running on cog rails laid along the top 
of the lock walls The number of locomotives 
required vanes with the size of the ship, 
ordinarily four are used, two ahead, one 
on each wall, to pnll, and two astern, to 
steady the motion of the ship 

PAHAHA HAT, a fine, hand-plaited hat 
made from the young leaves of a pahnlike 
plant native to Central Amenca and Colom- 
bia The leaves are gathered before ma- 
tunty, and the soft parts are removed The 
fibers are soaked in water to render them 
pliable, and the weaving is done by band 
under water The best hats are made of a 
single leaf and are therefore uniform in 
quality and tint The fiber-producing plant, 
a stemless screw pine, has been introduced 
into the Philippines, and the natives there 
have become expert manufacturers of these 
hats The great centers of manufacture of 
hats are the Central Amencan states and the 
countries on the coasts of Korthcm and West- 
ern South Ameiica, 

PAHAMA-PACmCC-INTEBNATIOHAL 
EXPOSITION, an exposition held at San 
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Francisco, in 1915, to celebrate the opening 
of the Panama Canal The grounds occupied 
the north water front of San Francisco Bay 
and embraced 635 acres The cost of the en- 
terprise was $50,000,000, supplied by the 
cify and the state 

Construction began m October, 1911, and 
more attention was paid to landscape effect 
than m preceding world's fairs The grounds 
were divided mto three sections In the cen- 
ter was the Court of the Universe, 700 by 
900 feet, with a sunken garden in the center 
This court was designed to symbolize the 
meeting place of the Eastern and the Western 
hemispheres and the statuary, arches and 
other decorative devices earned out this idea 
About this court were grouped eight of the 
large exhibit palaces East of these was the 
Court of Abundance, adorned with Spanish- 
Moonsh architecture, while to the west was 
the Court of the Pour Seasons, designed on a 
classic Roman model The Court of Flowers 
and Court of Palms were other beautiful 
landscape features 

The buildings were covered with ornamen- 
tal travertme, and the predommatmg tone 
was old ivory, with reds, greens, bine so com- 
bined m tbeir decoration as to produce an ef- 
fect of onental splendor Flowers, vmes, 
shrubbery and other ornamental plants and 
hundreds of pieces of statuary enhanced the 
loveliness of &e scene The most conspicuous 
architectural feature of the exposition was 
the Tower of Jewels, 433 feet high, a dazzling 
object constructed of many thousands of 
hand-cut glass pnsms of all colors, suspended 
on a :&amework m such a way that the slight- 
est breeze set them m motion, producing a 
gorgeous effect Brilliantly lUuminated at 
night, the tower appeared even more won- 
derful 

Other prominent buildings were the palaces 
of Pme Arts, -Agneulture, Transportation, 
Mines and Metallurgy, Manufacturing and 
Industry, Horticulture, Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion and Macbmery, the last the largest 
buildmg on the grounds In addition to the 
landscape and large architectural features 
there were, at the western end of the grounds, 
the pavilions of foreign nations, bnildmgs 
erected by the several states of the Umon, 
a live-stock building, a large race track, an 
aviation field and drill grounds 

PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS, a con- 
gress of delegates from the Republic of Mex- 
ico and the Central and South American 


states, assembled at Washington, October 2 
1889, for the purpose of discussmg the forma- 
tion of an Amencan Customs Umon, under 
which the trade of Amencan nations with one 
another nught be mamtamed The congress 
voted to recommend the estabhshment of reg- 
ular communications between the ports of the 
several Amencan states, common trade and 
customs regulations, weights and measures, 
patent, copynght and trade-mark laws, a 
common legal tender silver com and a plan 
for arbitration of all disputes 
The Congress of 1901-1902 The second 
Pan-Amencan Congress, embraemg all the 
Am erican republics, convened m the city of 
Mexico, October 22, 1901 The main pur- 
poses of this congress were the same as 
those of the former. Plans for the con- 
struction of a railway to connect North and 
South America, for the establishment of a 
standard com which shaR he legal tender m 
all the countries represented, for a uniform 
system of quarantine and, m general, for 
hrmgmg the American republics closer to- 
gether, were recommended A plan for ar- 
bitration based on that of the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague, was adopted 
The Congress of 1906 The third congress 
was held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, m July 
and August, 1906, and was attended by repre- 
sentatives of all important nations of North 
Amenea, South Amenea and Central Amer- 
ica The prmcipal topics under discussion 
were commercial relations, the codification of 
laws, the regulation of patents, the improve- 
ment of methods of samtation, the construc- 
tion of the Pan-Amencan railway, the con- 
sideration of means of arbitration of disputes 
between nations and, most important of all, 
the discussion of the Drago or Calvo Doctrme 
This, m effect, declares that debts owmg by 
Son& American citizens or South Amencan 
nations to nations of Europe cannot be col- 
lected by forcible intervention 

The Congress of 1910 The fourth was held 
m Buenos Aires, beginning in July A reso- 
Intion was offered recommendmg that all 
Amencan states bind themselves to submit to 
arbitration all claims for damage that may be 
presented by their respective citizens and 
which cannot be settled through ordinary di- 
plomacy The name of the International 
Bureau of Amencan Republics was changed 
to Pan-Amencan Union (which see) The fre- 
quent Congresses held under the auspices of 
the Pan-Amencan Umon have been a potent 
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influence in establishing friendly lelations on 
the Ainencan continents 
Later Congresses After the meeting of 
1910, no other Congress convened until 1923, 
because of disturbed conditions during and 
after the Woild War In the latter year a 
Congress convened at Santiago, Chile, in 
1928 one met m Havana, and in 1933, the 
seventh Congress convened at Montevideo 
In all of these the discussions centeied around 
arbitration and trade bamers 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, an ex- 
position held at BujOfalo, NY, from Mav to 
November, 1901, to show the progress made 
by the Amencan repuhhcs during the nine> 
teenth century The expense of the exposi- 
tion, amounting to $10,000,000, was assumed 
by the citizens of BuflTalo The exposition 
was formally opened May 20 and was closed 
November 2 Eighteen countnes, including 
Cuba and Haifa, made exhibits Yenezuela, 
Paraguay and Uruguay were not represented; 
tbc United States government spent $500,000 
in special exhibits, and most of the states 
were represented by buildings and exhibits 
At this exposition, on September 6, Presi- 
dent McKinle\ was shot, u hile holding a pub- 
lic reception in the Temple of Music 
PAN-AMERICAN UNION, an official or- 
ganization formed m 1890 as the Intema- 
tional Bureau of American Republics and 
supported conjointly by the twenty-one re- 
publics in North America, Central America 
and South Amenca The name was officially 
changed m 1910 The Secretary of State 
IB, by virtue of his office, chairman of the 
governing board of the Union, and the other 
members consist of the ambassadors and min- 
isters of the other Amencan republics to the 
United States The executive officer is a 
director-general The headquarters are m 
Washington, where the Union occupies a 
beautiful buildmg, the gift of Andrew Car- 
negie The Bi(2lettn of the Pan-American 
Unton, a beautiful monthly^ publication, $2 
per year by mail, contains much valuable in- 
formation Two of the mam purposes of the 
Union are the arhitrafaon of disputes between 
the countnes mi olved and the adoption of a 
common basis for coinage See Pait-Ameb- 
icAN' Congress 

PANAMINT MOUNTAINS, a short 
range, named for a tribe of the Shoshonean 
Indians, bounds Death Valley, in California, 
on the west Though not high, they shut out 
from the valley the winds from the Pacific 


Ocean, and thus are a contnbutmg cause of 
the mtense heat there Other mountains en- 
close it on the east 

PANCREAS, pan^kreas, The, a long flat 
gland, m structure hke the sahvaxy glands, 
that lies just behind the stomach It is about 
eight inches long, an inch and a half wide 
and one mch thick. The pancreas communi- 
cates with the mtestine by a duct which runs 
the length of the gland, and pours its con- 
tents into the duodenum The pancreatio 
jmee acts on starch, on fat and on proteids, 
changing the last mto peptones, which re- 
semble those formed by the gastric juice It 
separates the fats mto imnute particles and 
into their chemical parts, namely, gljcerme 
and an acid pecuhar to each fat The alka- 
Jme qualify of the juice then makes soap of 
the fatty acids (see Digestion) Disease of 
the pancreas is sometimes a cause of diabetes 
(which see), and from the pancreas is secured 
the remedy msuhn, a valuable remedy in the 
treatment of diabetes. 

PANCREATIN, pan'ereattn, used as an 
aid to digestion, is a yellowish-white powder 
extracted from the pancreas of a hog, killed 
about SIX hours after a full meal The ele 
ments of panereafan are trypsm, which di- 
gests proteids; amyXopstn, which has the 
power of eonvertmg starch mto sugar, 
steapsin, which emulsifles fats, and the en- 
zyme that cm dies milk See Digestion 

PAITDORA, in Gfreek mjihologj', the first 
woman on earth Jupiter, angered at Pro- 
metheus for stealmg fire from heaven for 
mankmd, determmed to pnmsh man as well 
as Prometheus To accomplish the former 
purpose he created a woman All the gods 
bestowed gifts on her, and by reason of this 
she was called Pandor% which means all gifts 
Mercury was instruct^ to take Pandora to 
Prometheus, who refused, however, to receive 
her She was then taken to Epimetheus, the 
brother of Prometheus, who gladly took her 
mto his house A short tune afterward. 
Mercury appeared with a box, which he left 
in the care of Pandora, givmg her stnet in- 
structions not to open it Her cunosity was 
too strong, however, and removed the 
cover from the box Away flew all man's 
blessings, but one, Hope, which Pandora 
saved by shutting the hd down again Ac- 
cording to some accounts, the box contained 
evils, which, when Pandora released them, 
scattered abroad and forever thereafter tor- 
TTif^nted mankind 
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PANKHURSX, BitMEiiiKE (1858^1928), a 
militant Engli^ sn&rage leader, whose long 
fight for pobtical representabon for women 
assures her a permanent place in the history 
of social development Her father, Budiord 
Goulden, and also her mother were warm ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage The daughter 
was bom in Manchester, and was educated 
m England and in France. In 1879 she mar- 
ried Dr R M Pankhurst, who was strongly 
in sympathy with her attitude toward suf- 
frage, and together the two founded the 
Women's Franchise League In 1903 Mrs 
Pankhurst, then a widow, helped to establish 
the Woman's Social and Pohbcal Union, the 
organizabon which has been her chief sup- 
port in suffrage activibes 

About two years later, realizing that the 
quiet methods she had been employing failed 
to gain for the saffrage movement the desired 
recognition, she started a spectacular pro- 
gram which made her a world figure This 
program embraced the ‘Tiecfclmg” of govern- 
ment speakers, parading and damaging public 
property Mrs Pankhurst, as leader of the 
cause, was held responsible for the disturb- 
ances and damages, and in 1913 she was im- 
prisoned Refusing to eat, she impaired her 
health, and was released, only to be again 
taken into custody Finally she went to Paris, 
where her daughter, outside the reach of Brit- 
ish Jaw, was editing the Suffragette From 
there she sailed to Amenca and lectured for 
a season on suffrage In 1914 the English suf- 
fragists abandoned their militant praebces 
for the duration of the World War. 

Mrs Pankhurst hved to see women granted 
parliamentary suffrage before the close of 
the war, and m 1918 she was a candidate for 
a scat in Parliament She was, however, 
defeated 

PANSY. See Violet 

PA27TASOTB. See Leatheh. 

PAN'THBISM, in philosophy, the doctrine 
which considers God and the material uni- 
verse to be identical Pantheism has been 
the foundation of nearly aU the chief forms 
of religion whicJi have masted in the world 
It was represented m the East by the Snnkbya 
of Knpila, a celebrated system of Indian phil- 
osophy The Persian, Greek and Egyptian 
reli^ous systems were also pantheisbc Spin- 
oza is the most representative pantheist of 
modem times A twofold division of pan- 
theism has been proposed— (1) that which 
loses the world in God, one being in whose 


modificabons are the individual phenomena; 
(2) that whidi loses God m the world and 
totally denies the substanbahty of God. 

PAN'THEOK, a celebrated temple at 
Rome, the best preserved of the ancient build- 
ings, built in A » 123 by the emperor Had- 
rian It IS a large edifice of bnek, built in 
circular form, 142 feet in diameter It has 
the finest dome in the world, measuring 1425 
feet m internal diameter and 143 feet in in- 
ternal height, and its portico, almost equally 
cdebxated, is support by sixteen Oonn- 
thian columns of Egyptian marble It is 
now a church and is ^own as Santa Mana 
Eotonda Raphael and other famous men 
are buned within its walls The Church 
of Sainte G4nevilve, at Pans, one of the 
noblest of modem structures, was called 
Pantheon by blasphemous rebels m revolu- 
bonaiy bmes and the name has persisted. The 
illustnous men of France are buried there. 

PAN'THBR, one of the cat family, now 
supposed to be identical with, or a mere va- 
riety of, the leopard, nabve to Asia and 
Afnca, and the puma of North Amenca, also 
known as the cougar and the Amencau tton 
In earlier days the ammal was most gener- 
ally known as painter, a dialect conupbon 
of its name. See Leopard, Puka. 

PATTTO MlMIi , the expression of thoughts 
and emotions through gestures and acbons 
and without words This art was developed 
by the ancient Romans In the earhst pan- 
tomimes, only one actor was upon the stage at 
a bme, hut later several actors appeared to- 
gether At first they wore ma^ The art 
of pantomime fiouri^ed throughout the days 
of the Empire, and it later spread to France, 
where in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies it had great vogue The first panto- 
mime in England dates from early in the 
eighteenth century. It was there that the 
well-known Christmas pantomime was origi- 
nated, with the characters of Harlequin, Col- 
umbine, Pantaloon and others At other 
tun^ than Christmas, pantomimes were 
given, however, the basis of the acts being 
found usually in old fairy talcs Only occa- 
sional attempts have been made to produce 
pantomimes m the United States, the most 
noteworthy one being Mumpty Vumpty, 
which gained wide popularity about 1870 

PA'PAOY. Sec Pope. 

PA'PAL STATES, or STATES OP THE 
CHURCH, the name given to that part of 
central Italy which, until the latter half of 
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tbe juneteenth centuiy, was subject to the 
temporal authority of the Pope The tem- 
tory extended irregularly from the Adnatic 
to the Mediterranean and latterly comprised 
an area of about 15^000 square Truing Borne 
was the capital The Papal States were, with 
the exception of the capital and the land im- 
mediately adjoming, made a part of the 
temtoiy of Victor Immanuel in 1S60, and 
Borne was annexed to the kingdom of Italy 
ten years later At this date the temporal 
authonty of the Pope ceased, except over his 
palace, the Vatican In 1929 the Italian gov- 
ernment ceded to the Church 108 7 acres m 
Home, and this act restored temporal power 
to the Pope, to a degree See Vaticah 
CiTT, Vatican 

PAPAW, the name given to two different 
species of frmt-beanng plants The tropical 
papaw, or papaya, is cultivated in warm 
climates, and to some extent in southern and 
central IJmted States It grows rapidly, and 
attains a height of fifteen to thirty feet 
The fruit, somewhat resembling a small can- 
taloupe, IS a favonte breakfast dish through- 
out the tropics generally The green fruits, 
as well as the whole plant, abound m a nulky 
sap that contains a valuable digestive fer- 
ment 

Another species, also called papaw, is 
native in the northern and eastern states 
This often grows to a height of about twenty- 
five feet, produces a fruit five or six inches 
long, an inch thick, and covered with a 
wrmkled brown skin This frmt also is edi- 
ble, considerable quantities of it being sold 
eaii year in city fruit stores 

PAPER The wasp was the first paper 
maker Centuries before alphabets were in- 
vented, or the art of wntmg was known, this 
little insect was bu^ plying his trade of 
building paper houses Let any boy or girl 
who is surprised at this statement exanime 
an abandoned wasp’s nest, and notice the 
quality of the paper of whidi it is made The 
wasp makes its paper of wood, and it is 
thought that the wasp nest gave men the idea 
of using wood in the manufacture of paper 
on a large scale 

The name paper comes from papyrus, a 
plant used by the Egyptians for a fabric 
to write upon But papyrus is not paper, 
and the art of paper making did not origi- 
nate with the Egyptians It is not known 
who was the inventor, bnt it was made by 
the Chinese two centuries before the begin- 


ning of the Christian Era, and they were 
probably the onginators Paper was in use 
in Europe durmg the eleventh century, and 
by the thirteenth century it was well known 
By the beginning of the fourteenth century 
it bad become common in England, but it 
was not manufactured there until 1685 The 
first paper mill m the United States was built 
near Philadelphia m 1690, but it was more 
than one hundred years before paper was 
manufactured in large quantities 
Manufacture Paper can be made from 
any vegetable fiber, also from silk and wool, 
fiiough these substances are not desirable 
Formerly all paper was made from cotton 
and linen rags, and the work was performed 
entirely by hand labor. The rags were 
cleaned and ground into a fine pulp which 
was floated m water. The consistency of the 
pulp determined the thickness of the paper 
The tank was continually stirred to msnre an 
even distribution of the pulp, and the paper 
was made by dipping into the tank shallow 
boxes called decUes, with bottoms of a wire 
screen of fine mesh. As ffie box was raised 
the water dramed out, leaving a tbin layer 
of pulp evenly distnbuted over the screen 
The box was then inverted over a layer of 
felt, on which the forming paper fell The 
layers of felt were placed in piles and pressed 
to squeeze out more water. They were then 
spread out and left until the paper became 
dry enough to hoM together, when the diymg 
was completed by hangmg sheets on lines 
in the yard about the null, or m the diymg 
room Paper made in this way had a rough 
surface and was of uneven quahty 
Paper is now made wholly by maehmery, 
and most of it is from wood pulp, but the 
fondamenfa! processes of the old bond mill 
are still employed The pulp is passed 
through three sets of grmders, called engines^ 
to make it fine enough for a good grade of 
paper These grmders consist of kmves, 
fastened to revolving cylmders and playing 
between smaller kmves in the bottom of an 
oval tank. The rotation of the cylinder 
gives the water in the tack a motion which 
draws the pulp under the grmder Uunng 
the process the necessary bleaching matter, 
smng and colonng matter are added When 
the gnnding is completed, the pulp resembles 
a quantity of rice and milk. From the last 
grinder it is sent to the storage tank, from 
which it IS pnmped to the paper-makmg ma 
cbme 
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All maclune-inacle paper is now manufac- 
tured on what is called the Ftyardremer 
paper-making machine It is from 125 to 160 
feet long, and its width depends upon the 
size of the paper it is designed to make 
The machine is divided mto three sections — 
that which receives the pulp and forms it into 
the sheet or web, that which dnes the paper, 
and the finishing rolls, which are usually 
known as the calender rolls The drying sec- 
tion contams a number of hollow steel ey- 
hnders, from one to three feet in diameter; 
they are heated by steam, which enters 
through the trunnions on which they turn 
The calender consists of a number of solid 
steel rolls, which press and polish the paper 
as it passes between them 

The paper-making section of fbe machme 
IS the most intricate and also the most inter- 
esting It consists of a long, narrow trough, 
mto which the pulp is pumped, an end- 
less belt of wire cloth, about thirty feet long, 
mounted upon numerous small rollers and 
bavmg beneath it a number of vacuum boxes 
which are connected with air pumps; an 
endess belt of felt, which extends from the 
belt of wire cloth over the first sets of dry- 
mg rolls, and the dand/y roll, which is a small 
roll covered with wire cloth and placed above 
the paper at the pomt where the belt of 
wire doth meets that of felt. 

The pulp IS pumped from the storage tank 
into the trough, from which it flows m a wide, 
thm stream upon the bdt of wire cloth This 
has a vibrating motion from side to side, 
which weaves the fiber together and strength- 
ens the texture of the paper as the pulp 
passes over it Most of the water falls 
through the meshes of this cloth as the pulp 
passes along, and the vacuum boxes assist in 
drawmg out much of the remamder The 
even edges of the paper are secured by rub- 
ber bands, called deckle hands^ on each side of 
the belt The dandy roll presses down upon 
the upper surface of the paper and deter- 
mines the style or quahty When the roll 
IS covered with wire cloth of the same struc- 
ture as that of the belt, a wo'ce paper is 
made When the roller contains wire bands 
which make straight paralld Imes m the 
^eet, a laid paper is made The 'mter mark, 
which IS seen by holdmg a sheet of paper to 
the light, is produced by placmg the design 
upoa the dandy roll and is impressed upon 
the web at each revolution of the roller. This 
is a guarantee of the quality of paper 


When the paper leaves the wire belt, it is 
practically completed, and all of the other 
operations consist in drying and finishing it 
The belt of fdt takes the web from the wire 
belt and cames it to the first set of drying 
rolls, from which it passes on to succeeding 
rolls, until all of the water has been ex- 
pelled. The felt accompames the web through 
three or four sets of rollers, until it has be- 
come sufficiently strong to withstand the 
stram of the machme From the drymg roll- 
ers the paper passes to the calender machme, 
if there is one, and as it passes from the 
calender, it is either wound mto rolls or cut 
mto sheets, according to the use for which if 
is mtended 

Material The enormous demand for 
paper has for many years made it necessary 
to employ other material than rags, and now 
wood is very generally used m the manufac- 
ture of paper for newspapers and for the 
cheaper grades of hooks With the exception 
of transforming the wood into pulp, the proc- 
ess of manufacture is the same as that al- 
ready described Wood pulp is made by 
cutting the logs into short lengths, which are 
spbt into pieces and ground down on rapidly 
revolvmg grmdstones, operated by steam or 
water power Wood fiber is made by digest- 
ing short pieces of wood in boilers contaming 
a dilute solution of sulpbunc acid, heated to 
a high temperature The pulp and fiber are 
mixed m proper proportions to give the 
paper sufficient strength, and after bleaching 
they pass through the paper machme m the 
same manner as paper made from rags 

Some of the coarsest grade of paper are 
made of wheat straw, and other grades are 
made of Esparto fiber and com husks Most 
of the tissue paper is made from hemp, old 
ropes being the material generally used 

Vaneties. There are many gradra and va- 
rieties of paper The best quality is known 
as linen paper; it is generally used for wnt- 
ing paper and for printing bonds and other 
documents that are to be preserved for a long 
tune However, scarcely any of the so-called 
linfln paper is made wholly of linen rags, in 
fact, much of it contams only a small propor- 
tion of linen The ordinary writing paper 
and most of that used in printing magazmcs 
and hooks is made of a mixture of rags and 
wood pulp However, if a large proportion 
of wood is used, the paper soon turns yellow 
on exposure to the light. Manila paper takes 
its name from Manila hemp, though much of 



THE FOkEST BECOIVIES A NEWSPAPER All boys snd girls are eager 
to see the page of “funnies” m the daily paper, even if they don’t care to 
read anything else How many know that the paper on which the news 
IS printed was once a tree growing in a northern forest? This 
indicates some of the steps on the journey from tree to paper. The whole 
process of paper mal^g is described m the accompanying article 
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Ccuriay Cricjsfi Tniune Cctfpatii 

Poplar and spruce logs are floated down this tank to the grinding machines 
in which they arc quickly reduced to a pulpy mass, or “slush ” To furnish 
the paper for an average issue of the Chicago Sunday Tnfaune the Tnbune’s 
own null, at Thorold, Ontario^ consumes Si acres of trees* 






Ceurtety Chcagff Tniatte Company 

From the grinders the pulp goes to huge mixmg vats in which bleaching, ; 
colonng and sizmg matenms are added, also clay for “fiUmg” The pulp | 
IS now rolling out of the machine after the water has been squeezed from 
It The workman is examining a handful to detenmne the quah^y. 








A battery of beaters m a null 
at Bangor, Maine The liquid 
pulp, looking like a mixture of 
nee and milk, is beaten and 
churned till perfectly smooth and 
even, by beatmg wheels which 
are under the drums Examine 
a page of your favonte book, 
hold it up to the hght Can you 
beheve that this sheet, clear 
white and of even texture, was 
once part of a tall tree bending 
over some Uttle lake m the north 
woods? A tree in the sunshme* 
a shelf of books m the hbraiy. 
The music and hght of Nature 
for a few years ^e joyous and 
Wise and great thoughts of the 
human mmd preserved f^or cen~ 
tunes, what a histoiyl 


Pfioto from Vnderaeood 6r Undcncood 


A small section of a 
great paper-making 
machine in the Tnb- 
une mill at Thorold, 
Ont The sheet of 
new, wet paper is 
shown makmg its first 
jump from the couch 
rolls, at the end of the 
wire screen, to the 
first of a senes of dry- 
mg roils To funush 
the paper for one aver- 
age issue of the Sun- 
day Tnbune the mill 
consumes 64 acres of 
trees, 21 tons of sul- 
phur, 66,000 electnc 
horsepower, 18,200,000 
gallons of water 









ConrUsy Cheapo Tnbune Compatti 


This long machme re- 
ceives at the near end 
a tbiHy wet sheet of 
pulp and turns out at 
the other end tilie reels 
of finished paper 
Each machine can turn 
out a contmuous stnp 
of paper from 180 to 
197 inches wide and 
from 600 to 1,000 feet 
m length every nunute 
This IS the eqmvalent 
of 5 xmles of paper one 
foot wide every sixty 
seconds from the 6 
machines in file Tnb- 
une mill. 


Photo from Underwood 6 * Underwood 
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the paper so samed does not contain any of 
that matenal Japanese and Indian papers 
are noted for their peculiar texture, "which 
la due to the method employed m their manu- 
facture These are usually handmade 

Parajjin paper is made by coating ordinary 
paper "with paradin Smee it is "waterproof it 
15 extensively used for packing articles that 
should be protected from moisture Vegeta^ 
bJe parchment as made by treating common 
paper "With snlphnnc acid and other chem- 
cals, then "washing and drying It is strong, 
flexible and waterproof 

The Umted States manufactures more 
paper than any other country , the output of 
all kmds exceeds 9,000,000 tons a year 

Related Article# Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Book Papyrus 

Bookbinding Printing 

PAPIER-lflACHE, pah pyai/ mah sliaj/, a 
substance made from paper pulp It is a 
tough, hght, durable matenal from "wbicb 
many useful articles are made The pulp 
while damp is mixed with glue, resin or other 
matenal to make it hold together, and is 
easily molded into any desired shape Mixed 
with quicklime, egg-white or copperas it is 
waterproof and can be nsed to make pails, 
tubs and the like Papicr-mdche is also used 
for making trajs, boxes, dolls' beads, ana- 
tomical models and many other articles It is 
sometimes used as a substitute for stucco 

PAPXKBAU, pap' pe no' ^ Lotus Joseph 
(1789-1871), a Canadian orator and poUti- 
cian, bom in Montreal and educated at the 
seminary in Quebec He was elected to the 
assembly of Lower Canada in 1809 He 
commanded a com- 
pany of mihtia dur- 
ing the War of 1812, 
but saw no real serv- 
ice In 1815, al- 
ready recognized ns 
the leader of the 
P r e n c h Canadian 
party, Papmeau was 
dected speaker of 
the assembly for 
Lower Canada In 
1820 be was ap- 
pointed a member of liOtns JOSEPH 
the Executive Coun- papinbait 
cil, but resigned in 1823, convinced that be 
was without influence in that body He was 
constantly in opposition to the" government 
and opposed the union of Upper and Lower 



Canada The grievances of the French Cana- 
dians were many and serious, hut they do not 
seem to have justified the extreme attitude 
which led Papmeau into the open rebellion of 
1837 In November, 1837, when Papmeau 
was formally charged with high treason, he 
fled to the Umted States to avoid arrest 
From 1839 to 1847, when amnesty was 
granted, Papmeau lived m Pans On his 
return to Canada he was elected to the low- 
er house of Parliament and continued to de- 
mand the ''independence of Canada, for the 
Canadians need never expect justice from 
England, and to submit to her would be an 
eternal disgrace " He later led in the agita- 
tion for the separation of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and m 1854 retired from public life 
PAPRIKA, a condiment prepared from 
the dned ripened pods of a species of cap- 
sicum (which see) Paprika, while having 
the bnght red color of cayenne, is of very 
toild flavor It is much used m salads 


PAPTJA See New Guikea. 

PAPT'BUS, a wafer plant which furnished 
the matenal upon which the ancient Egyp- 
tians did tbeir wntmg The root is very 
largo, hard and "" 

creeping, and the 
tnangnlar stem is 
several inches m di- 
ameter and from 
twelve to fifteen feet i| 

high Formerly the 

plant was extensive- y ^ 

ly cultivated m Low- / 

er Egypt, but it is / 

now rarely seen / 

there It grows m / 

other warm parts of 
Africa, however, 
and m Sicily aud 
Palestme The m- 
habitants of some 

countnes where it | 

grows manufacture ' ~ 

it mto various useful 

articles, mcludmg 

sail cloth, cordage, 

wearmg apparel and 

The anaent Egw- PLANT 

turns used it chiefly 

for paper, which they prepared from the 
stems These were out in thin strips, the 
strips were laid side by side len^hwise and 
then covered with other strips laid across 


PAPYRUS PLANT 
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them The -whole Teas fastened together by 
some gummy substance and became under 
the process a long, tongh^ smooth mat Trhjch 
could be rolled up or opened at conveniencew 
The Tmtmg materials T?ere a reed pen and an 
ink made of animal charcoal and oil. Thou- 
sands of these papyri or papyrus rolls still 
exist klany of them -were found m the rums 
of Herculaneum; but tbeir contents; so far as 
deciphered; have been of only moderate 
value Papyrus vras used m Europe till the 
Middle Ages and was an important export 
from Egypt. See Bookj Maihjscripts; 
Paper 

PABA, pah rah', or BEXEM, Brazttj; cap- 
ital of the provmce of Para, and one of the 
greatest rubber markets of the world; is sit- 
uated on the right bank of tbe estuary of the 
Para River, mghty-five miles from the At- 
lantic Ocean. Tbe principal buildmgs are the 
governor’s palace, a cathedral and a bishop’s 
palace There are m the city a lyceum, a 
seminary, a public hbrary, a botanical gar- 
den and a mnseum. Para has unusually at- 
tractive bmldmgs and homes and is one of the 
most dehghtful cities in South America The 
port, defended by forts, admits vessels of 
large size The principal exports of the city 
are cacao, rubber, Brazil nuts, ismglass, nee 
and drugs Other exports are numerous. 
Population, 1930, 280,000 

PAB'ABLB, a short fictitious narrative, 
founded on incidents and facts of avery-day 
life, intended to convey a moral or spintual 
truth The Bible contains numerous para^* 
bles, which, by reason of their directness and 
close relation to the lives of the hearers, sur- 
pass all others that have been wntten. One 
of the best known of those in the Old Testa- 
ment is the story of the ewe lamb, told by 
Nathan to David, among those in the New 
Testament are the parables of the sower, the 
tares, the mustard seed, the good Samaritan, 
the prodigal son, the nch man and Lazarus, 
the ten vir^s and the talents 

PABACBLSX7S, pair a seVsus (1493-1541), 
a Oerman physician, bora and educated in 
Switzerland After studying chemistry and 
medicine in the TTniversity of Bfisel and al- 
chemy under the famous bishop of Wurz- 
burg, he traveled from place to place, practic- 
ing irr^nlarly and gaming a reputation for 
his cures Prom 1526 to 152S he lectured at 
the University of Basel, and was in the latter 
year expelled because of drunkenness and 
other disorderly behavior. It is said that 


after he had wandered about Europe for 
several years he was thrown from a window 
in Salzburg by the servants of a physician 
to whom be had ^ven offense, and that he 
died of the fall Paracelsus did much to ex- 
plode certain fallacies in medicme, and he laid 
the foundation for the practice of curing dis- 
ease by specific remedies. He is one of the 
classic examples in history of unbalanced 
gemns. 

PARACHUTE, pairashoo^, in its sim- 
plest form an apparatus of umbrdla shape 
and construction, usually about twenty feetm 
diameter, attached to balloons or airships, by 
means of which the aeronaut, or aviator, 
may descend slowly from a great height 

As de\ eloped m modem usage, the para- 
chute IS made of untreated silk, which does 
not crease readily When spread open, it is 
about 24 feet in diameter The shroud hn^, 
attached to its outer edges, are gathered and 
fixed to the '^harness” worn by the aviator 
The standard method of usmg the parachute 
IS for the jumper to clear the aircraft at any 
pomt, free of obstruction, that is convement 
After falling clear and within the first few 
seconds of his descent, he gives a sharp pull 
at the np cord which releases the paradiute 
from its case Sometimes a smaller ''pilot 
chute” is first opened, to provide the strong 
pull to open the mam parachute When there 
is plenty of altitude a long "free fall” is not 
considered dangerous The percentage of 
casualties m recent years is very small See 
Bauloost 

PARADISE LOST, an epic poem by John 
Milton, founded on the Biblical story of the 
fall of man. It opens with the sufferings of 
Satan and his crew after their expulsion from 
heaven Satan tells his workers of the crea- 
tion of man; and he calls a council to plan a 
way to bring about man’s undomg. The coun- 
cil meets in Pandemonium Hall, and there it 
IS decided that Satan shall go himself to the 
newly-created world. The Almighty foresees 
the fall and, with His Son, plans for man’s 
redemption. Meanwhile Satan has entered 
the orb of the sun, and has there learned the 
route to the new world. On altering the 
Garden of Eden be hears Adam and Eve 
talking of the forbidden fruit The Angel 
Raphael is sent from heaven to tell Adam 
about Satan and to warn binfi of his danger 
After the angel had departed Satan enters 
into a serpent and, seang Eve alone, speaks 
to her. Eve’s astonishment at hearing the 
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sezpent speak 2 s increased when it tells her 
that it has eaten of the "tree of knowledge" 
and gdned both speech and insdom Eve 
overcome with cnnosit 7 > tastes the fnut and 
induces Adam to eat also Satan returns 
to hdl elated over his saccess, and the angel 
Michael as sent to expel the guilty pair from 
Paradise The poem ends with the expulsion 
and Eve’s lamentation See Mmron’, John 
PAEAPPXN, pat/afin, a fastness and 
odorless waxlike substance, nsed extensively 
in making candles It is ohtamed from the 
mineral ozocerite, hut chiedy, by distillation, 
from petroleum In Germany it is prepared 
from certain kinds of brown coal, and m 
Scotland, an important paraffin producer, it 
is made £rom boghead coal and certain hitu- 
minous shales In addition to candles, nn« 
merous other things are made from paraffin 
It IS used m the manufacture of wax paper, 
matches and certam fabrics and extensively 
as a protective covermg for preserved fruits 
See Hturocakboxs; PirrROLEijai 

lARAGUAY, paiT^a gwaif, 
or pahragioi^j a South 
Amencon republic in the 
interior of the continent, 
enclosed on all sides by 
larger countnes Brazil 
toncbes it on the north 
and east, Bolivia adjoins 
it on the northwest, and 
Argentina bounds it on 
all other sides The ex- 
act boundaiy lines are a 
matter of dispute, as a 
great temtoiy compns- 
ing about 100,000 square 
miles, lying between the 
Paraguay and Pilcomayo 
nvers, is claimed both by 
Bohna and Paraguay Paraguay proper, 
lying between the Paraguay and Alta (Up- 
per) Parana rivers, has an estimated area of 
61,^7 square miles Economically Paraguay 
has the position of a new country, although 
its history dates back to the sixteenth century 
Over fhig inland area, called the Gran Chaco, 
which is of little value, the two nations made 
war for three years, but in 1936 they agreed 
to submit their respective claims to arbitra- 
tion 

People and Cities In 1932 the population 
was estimated at 870,200 The native In- 
dian stock, a people ^own as Guarani, are 
found chieOy m the rural districts 3h the 



towns and cities people of mixed Spanish, 
Indian and negro blood are found. There 
are about 60,000 foreigners in the country, 
mostly Argentines, Italians, Brazilians, 
Spamards, Geimans, Erench, Uruguayans 
and English. The Guarani are a strong, 
xmeorrupted people, who live simply and 
adhere to the virtues of their forefathers. 
They are rehgious, patnotic and industrious 
In the disputed region, which is only par- 
tially explored, there are about 50,000 Chaco 
Indians, who live under the most pnnutiye 
conditions 

Asuncion, the capital and largest city, had 
an estimate population of 94,456 m 1934, 
other towns are ViUanca (35,260) , Concep- 
cion (13,657) , Luque (16,000) , and Encama- 
cion (12,000) These dgures are all estimates 
The mam railway of the country joins En- 
carnacion and Asuncion, and there is through 
tram service between Asuncion and Buenos 
Aires, capital of Argentina 

Physical Peatures The whole surface be- 
longs to the basms of the Paraguay and 
Parana nvers, numerous tnbutanes of which 
intersect the country Along the Paraguay 
and m the south, adjommg the Parana, are 
extensive swampy tracts, westward of the 
Paraguay the country is little known Else- 
where the surface la well diversified with hills 
and valleys and nch alluvial plains The 
climate is agreeable, the mean annual tem- 
perature being about 75®. 

Production and Industry, The natural 
fertility of the soU is shown by a vegetation 
of almost unequaled luxunance and grandeur 
In the forests are found at least sixty va- 
rieties of timber trees, besides dye-woods, 
gums, drugs, perfumes, vegetable oils and 
frmts Many of the bills are covered with 
the gerha mate, or Paraguay tea The laiger 
plains are roamed over by immense herds of 
cattle, which yield large quantities of hides 
and tallow, and on all the cultivated alluvial 
tracts sugar cane, tobacco, nee and maize 
are raised The chief imports are textiles, 
foodstuffis, hardware, fancy goods, chemicals 
and bqnors The exports melude hides, mate, 
oranges, tobacco, timber, cattle, preserved 
beef and quebracho extract (nsed for tan- 
ning) Great Bntain is Paraguay’s most 
important overseas customer 

Government and Religion The executive 
power IS vested in a President, who is elected 
for four years and is assisted by five Minis- 
ters The legislative department consists of 
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a Congress comprising a Senate and a House 
of Deputies; the members o£ each bemg 
chosen by universal suffrage According to 
electoral law of 1916, there are twenty Sena- 
tors and forty Deputies The Roman Cath- 
olic Church IS the state Church, but all re- 
ligions are tolerated 

jEfducation. Education is free and compul- 
sory by law, but not all sections are provided 
with schools There are about 1,050 pnmaiy 
schools m the country High schools, called 
national colleges, are maintained in sis cities 

History. Paraguay was originally a Span- 
ish colony, the first settlement being made 
in 1535 In 1608 a number of Spanish 
Jesuits established a powerful and well-or- 
ganized government, which lasted till 1758, 
when it was overthrown by the Brazilians and 
Spaniards Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury its isolated position enabled it by a sm- 
gle effort to emancipate itself from Spanish 
rule Doctor Prancia, secretary to the revolu- 
tionary ;|unta m 1811, was elected consul, but 
exchanged the name for that of dictator in 
1814, and thenceforward, by a rigorous sys- 
tem of espionage and the strict prohibition 
of all intercourse with other nations, he re- 
tained his position till his death m 1840 Li 
1844 Don Carlos Antonio Lopez was elected 
President for ten years, and soon after, the 
country was declared free and open, both to 
foreigners and foreign commerce. Don Car- 
los liopez remamed President of Paraguay 
till his death in 1862, when he was succeeded 
by bis son Francisco Solano Lopez, who con- 
cluded treaties of commerce with the United 
States and the leading European nations and 
did all in his power to promote the growth of 
agriculture and industry in the land But a 
disastrous war with Brazil and the Azgentane 
Repubbe, which broke out in 1864 and only 
closed with the death of Lopez in 1870, 
caused the death of far the greater portion 
of the male adults and entirely checked the 
progress of Paraguay. A popular constitu- 
tional government was then established, and 
the nation began the process of reconstruc- 
tion 

Related Artlele*. Consult the followiner 
titles for additional Information 
Asuncion Paraguay (river) 

Hate Parana (river) 

PARAGUAY, a river of South America, 
which is a valuable highway of trade for 
Paraguay and Brazil It nses on the plateau 
of Matto Grosso, m Brazil, flows in a gener- 
ally southeasterly direction and joins the 


Parana, after a course of almost 1,500 miles 
Asuncion, the thnvmg commercial capital 
of Paraguay, is situated on its banks The 
Paraguay was discovered by Sebastian Cabot 
in 1526 

PARAGUAY TBA. See Mate 

PARAUiBL'OGRAM. See QuADRUtAT^ 

ERAIf 

PARALLELOGRAM OP FORCES, an im- 
portant pnnciple of dynamics, discovered by 
Newton, which may be stated thus . If two 
forces, actmg in different directions on a body 
at the same time, be represented in magmtude 
and direction by two straight Imes meeting 
at the body, their resultant effect, in giving 
motion to the body, is that of a force repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by the 
diagonal of the parallelogram of which the 
two former lines are two sides A body at 



a IS acted upon by two forces x and y, actmg 
at right angles to each other Let x have a 
force of 30 pounds and y a force of 40 
pounds If we construct the diagonal abed 
(see illustration), we shall find that the path 
of the body is represented by the line a c, and 
that is moves with a force equal to 60 pounds. 
See CoMPOsiTioKT of Forces 
PdARAL'YSlS, the impainnent or loss of 
the power of motion This loss may affect 
certain parts of the body only, or it may cover 
one side of the body, or the upper or the lower 
half, or it may be general and affect both up- 
per and lower extremities Sometimes there is 
a loss of motion, while sensibility is retained; 
and rarely, there is a loss of sensibihty, while 
the power of motion is retained. Paralysis 
IS not a disease, but is a manifestation of dis- 
ease, usually in a part of the body remote 
from that affected by paralysis; as, fox in- 
stance, a wound or a disease of a nerve 
trunk may cause paralysis in the extremities 
to which the trunk leads The ordinary form 
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of apoplexy or puralytic stroke is accom- 
panied by a loss of motion on one side of the 
body, usually in the extremities and in the 
muscles of the face and tongue It is fre- 
quently caused by the forming of a blood 
dot in the brain. 

Paralysis is sometimes cured by electncal 
treatments, massage and similar measures, 
but the treatment in each case depends upon 
the nature of the ailment The treatments 
that are used to remedy paralysis folloinng 
infantile paralysis and meningitis should be 
persisted m for months if necessary. See 
Intaktile Pahaltsis; IHexixgitis, 
PARAMARIBO, Subikam, the capital 
and chief center of trade of the colony, is 


such as ticks, ^eas, lice, live on the outside 
Among the most destructive of vegetable 
parasites are smut, which is a good example 
of internal vegetable parasite, rust and mil- 
dew Parasites are always mjunous to the 
host, or body on which they hve, causing de- 
pletion of strength and sometimes death 
Mistletoe, widely distributed throughout the 
southern part of the United States, is one of 
the largest of tree parasites Dodder, an- 
other common vegetable parasite, is mjunous 
to clover and alfalfa See BoTAmr, subhead 
Uninvtted Guests 

PARASmO DISEASES, diseases pro- 
duced by parasitic animals or plants See 
Bacteru and BACTERioiiOGr, Diseases op 


about sixteen miles above the mouth of the 
Surinam It is a well-built city and is the 
center of the Dutch TVest Indian trade Its 
chief exports are sugar, rum, molasses and 
rubber Population, about 50,000 Surinam 
was formerly called Dutch Guiana 
PARANA, po7i rah nah', a nver of South 
Amenca, the largest on the continent except 
the Amazon It is formed by the muon of 
the Kio Grande and the Paranahjba nvers, 
and early m its course forms the boundary 
between Brazil and Paraguay Sweeping 
around the southern end of the latter coun- 
try, it separates it from Argentina, through 
which it flows in its lower course, and finally 
discharges into the Plata, an inlet of the Mr 
lanbc About 1,800 miles from its mouth it 
is joined by the Paraguay, its largest trib- 
utary 

It IS one of Hie most important water sys- 
tems in the world, and its draimge area is 
nearly equal to tliat of the Mississippi Sea- 
going vessels ascend 400 miles, and smaller 
steamers 1,000 miles Several hundred miles 
from the Plata the Parana begins to divide 
into two parallel channels, and its total width 
near its mouth is thirty miles Above its 
confluence with the Paraguay the river 
plunges over a great escarpment — the Palls 
of Guayra It then rushes through a deep 
rocky gorge and is broken by rapids One of 
Its tributaries, the Ignazzu, enters it at Ign- 
azzu Palls, a magnificent cataract which 
rivals Niagara in volume and beauty 
PAR'ASITE, a plant or an animal which 
attaches itself to some other plant or animal 
and draws its nourishment therefrom Some 
animal parasites such as tapeworms and 
tnchina live on the intenor of the body, in- 
habiting some particular organ , while others, 


PlAKTS 

Parcel post, or fourth-class mail, is 
that branch of the United States post office 
system that transmits all parcels over 8 
ounces m weight containing circulars, books, 
catalogs and other matter wholly m pnnt, 
together uith merchandise, farm and factory 
products, seeds, euttmgs, bulbs, roots, scions 
and plants and all other mailable matter not 
embraced in the first and second classes The 
same matter in parcels weighing 8 ounces or 
less IS embraced in third-class mail 

The limit of weight is 70 pounds, with a 
lesser weight for places in the Philippines 
outside of Manila The limit in size is 100 
inches in length and girth combined 

Imoiees may be included with merchan- 
dise, also a card of greetings such as, “Merry 
Chnstmas ” Public hbrary books may bear 
printed or written marks used in keeping rec- 
ords and may be sent at a special low rate 
within state boundanes 

A first class letter with required postage 
attached may be affixed to a parcel on the 
address side Parcels may be sealed if the 
prescribed inscnption authorizing opening 
the parcel for inspection is printed on the 
wrapper 

Meat and meat products are mailable sub- 
ject to meat inspection laws Game food, 
bUds, plumage, etc, are maJable when the 
game is lawfully killed and the products are 
jn good shipping condifaon 

Mailing rates may be learned at any post 
office Utmost care is required in wrapping 
and addressmg parcels They may be msur^ 
or sent COD A mare certificate of mail- 
me may be obtamed at a cost of one emt 
per parceL Special handlmg and special de- 
livery involve small additional costSi 
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PABCH'MENT, the prepared akin of 
sheep, goats and other animals, used chiefly 
as a Tmtmg material The heavy skms of 
the old animals and of asses are used for 
making the parchment of dram heads, while 
the skins of calves, kids and nnhom lamhs 
are used for making a superior quality of 
parchment known commercially as vellum 
and used for rare hook-hindmgs, college di*^ 
plomas and certain legal documents The 
first step in the preparation of parchment is 
removal of the wool or hair The skm is then 
placed in lime to remove the fat, and is after^ 
wards dressed with scrapers and rubbed with 
pumice stone to give it a uniform surface 
and thickness 

PABDOK, the remission of Ihe penalty at- 
tached to a cnme In the United States, the 
pardoning power is lodged in the president 
and the governors of the various states and 
extends to all offenses except those which are 
punished by impeachment after conviction. 
In some states, concurrence of one of the leg- 
islative bodies or a pardonmg hoard is re- 
quired In Canada, pardons are granted by 
the Crown, acting through the Governor- 
General 

PARElSfT AHD CHILD. In family life 
the relation of parent and child stands only 
second to that of husband and wife m dignity 
and importance 

Legal Relations Kow children are no 
longer considered legally the property of 
their parents Father and mother m general 
have equal rights in the control of their chil- 
dren, this prmciple is especially clear when 
by unavoidable circumstances the mother be- 
comes the head of the family Likewise their 
obligations toward the children are equal, 
subject to their respective financial abilities 

^e parent may punish the child when 
necessary, but for cruel and unjust punish- 
ment he is liable to arrest and prosecution 
for assault Parents are entitled to the help 
of a child m services about the home and may 
lay claim to the earnings of minor children 
who work for wages. 

Children under age may not marry without 
parental consent given to the officials issuing 
the license to marry Parents and in some 
states grandparents when poverty-stricken 
and unable to work may secure support from 
children by a legal suit 

Social BelationB. The child m the home 
completes the family circle Ho tribe or 
nation is known to have disowned child-rear- 


ing completely. Usually every child horn is 
to be eared for until he is an adult 
Among primitive people infanticide or 
child murder occurs when food is scarce, 
when a rare sacrifice to some god is required, 
when the child interferes with rapid escape 
from danger or is horn deformed But the 
world over mother and father love generally 
hind parents and children endurmgly 
Society has found that the parent-child 
relation is so valuable that many legal and 
customary regulations protect it Children 
cannot he taken from their parents without 
permission of a court Parents may defend 
their children by force, may control and 
guide them in matters of play, study, work 
and of marriage Parents may give their 
property to their children in preference to all 
other private claimants 
Out of the spirit of the family countless 
social organizations have sprung up, servmg 
needs that parents cannot meet by private 
efforts Hots especially the orphani^fes, ohd- 
dren’s elmics and hospitals, societies for pre- 
venting cruelty to children and for educating 
them In fact vast labors for the common 
good of all mankind have developed out of 
the inborn parental impulses that arise in 
human bemgs everywhere 
Parenthood is a fortunate, a highly civil- 
izing experience The long penod of mfancy 
and childhood is a hlessmg to humanity, since 
it provides home experience and parental 
training that are needed to keep future gen- 
erations from falhng hack into barbansm 
and savagery 


AelnteU Articles Consult the following 
titles for additional information 


Child liabor 
Child Study 
Child Training 
Children's Diseases 
Children. Reading for 
Children, Societies for 


Ethics 

Kindergarten 
Parents and Teachers 
(below) 

Pedagogics 

Pschology 


PARENTS ASJ) TEACHERS, Natioital 
CosTGRESS OP, an oi^amzation of parents and 
teachers with local and state organizations 
throughout the country The Hational Con- 
gress of Mothers was organized by the help 
of both men and women in 1897 The growth 
of cooperation between parents and teachers 
led to a change of name m 1908 — Hational 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
sociations The name at the head of this 
article was adopted in 1924 

The organizations efforts are directed to 
the followmg objectives health and safely, 
worthy home membership, mastery of tools 
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and technics 'mth a spirit of learning, faith- 
ful citizenship, vocational and economic ef- 
fectiveness, vnse use of leisure and ethical 
character 

Some of the more spcciiic purposes arc to 
form a partnership of homo and school, to 
establish cooperation botn-cen parents, to 
promote the understanding of school stand- 
ards and achntics, to comprehend and sup- 
port the school £3 stem, to develop programs 
of study courses on child irelfarc, to trom 
persons for the profession of parenthood, 
to develop constructive and protective acti\’i- 
tics, to prevent mistakes nnd misundcrstand- 
ings, to promote welfare legislation, and to 
secure cooperation with other organizations 

The work of the Congress is accomplished 
through the departments of oi^anization nnd 
research, e:ctcnsion, public welfare, education, 
homo scn'ico and healtli Publications in- 
clude the magazine, Child "VTclfarc, a 3 ear- 
hook and the proceedings of the annual con- 
'(cntion Headquarters is in Washington, 
D C 

Tins organization has a far-reaching in- 
Hucnco on the educational policies of school 
men and is the most dependable source of 
popular •support for the public scliool *rvstein 
The great educational awakening among par- 
ents 15 largely attributable to the work of this 
Congress 

PARESIS, (also pronounced pa rff'sts) is 
a nenous disense winch begins with such 
mild s\mptom5 ns excitability nnd a tend- 
cnc3 to be imtnblc, and progresses gradually 
to a condition of ponlj'sis nnd insnnit3 It 
15 more prevalent in males than in females, 
and occurs most frcqucntl3 between the ages 
of thirty-five nnd fort^ The underlying 
cau*^ IS syphilis^ but there is usually i>rcsent 
a weakened condition due to u'^e of alcohol, 
mental shock, miury to the bead, etc The 
course of the di'^casc is usiialh four ^ears 
Death may result from convulsion*?, exhaus- 
tion, hemorrhage of the bram or some com- 
plication 

PARIS, m Greek legend, the son of Priam 
and Hccuha, His mother dreamed before 
his birth that she hod brought forth a fire- 
brand, nnd having been, informed by the 
pnests that this meant that her son should 
cause the destruction of Troy, she had the 
child left on Mount Ida to die Here, how- 
ever, he was found by a shepherd, who 
brought him up as his own son When ho 
grew to 3*oung manhood, his great beanty 


won him the love of the nymph Oenone, 
whom he married They were happy to- 
gether until, one day, Pans was called to 
decide a beauty contest between Juno, 
Minerva and Venus, all of whom claimed the 
apple which, mark^ '*For the fairest,” was 
thrown into their midst (See Apple of Dis- 
cord) Each of the goddesses promised to 
Pans a reward if he would decide in her 
favor, but the offer of Venus of the most 
beautiful woman in the world as his wife 
was most to his taste, and he awarded the 
prize to her While on a visit to Greece, 
Pans was entertained at the home of Mene- 


laus, king of Sporta, whose wife, Helen, the 
most beautiful woman of her time, he treach- 
erously made love to and earned off This act 
caused the Trojan War After the capture 
of the ci^’ he killed Achilles by shooting him 
in tho heel, and ho was himself killed by 
Philoetctes See Helek, Trot ^ 

^ I %ARIS, pat/w, pRAKCB, the 

1—^ beloved Pa rce^ of all 
^ X. Frenchmen, is the capital 

^ ^ and largest city of the 

i republic, and since sur- 
passed m population by 
Tokyo, Moscow, and 
Shanghai, is now eighth 
among the cities of the 
^ fourth cen- 
mIoTW tur3 the name Pans was 
^ given to a settlemeat 
] which first appeared on 
iS an island m the River 
Seme (Isle de la Cit6, 
see map, page 2736), 
Arch of Triumph jxiore thon 200 3'ears earl- 

■ ler, and in its earliest da3S 

it was a place of importance, there have 
been onl3 bnef penods since medieval das's 
when its influence upon European affairs has 
not reached the limits of tlie continent 
There is another side to this city that com- 
mands world attention Pans is a unique 
mixture of the g^a^ c and the gay It is the 
undisputed fashion center of the world, and 
the greatest pleasure-lo\ mg city of Europe, 
its artistic trend finds expression in magnifi- 
cent art treasures, in education, students 
from all 01 or the world bear testimony to its 
unexcelled facilities 


Iiocation and Population The French 
capital lies on a level plain in the northern 
part of the country It is built on both banks 
of the River Seme. 110 miles in a direct Ime 
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justified the action of its builders The 
Seme is a great thoionghfaire for trade and 
commerce, and its sides are lined \nth magnif- 
icent stone quays, which keep its water with- 
m bounds and forzush landing stages and 
broad esplanades for pleasure and trade 
Near the center of the city the Seme divides 
mto two streams and creates the He de la 
Cite, which IS covered with fine pubbc build- 
mgs The nver, which vanes from 300 to 
500 feet in width, is spanned by more than 
thirty magnificent bndges, one of which has 
been m existence for o\er 400 years and 
others for more than 300 years Many of the 
bndges aie adorned with histoncal relics 
or with statuary designed to commemorate 
great events 

Steam and electnc roads connect Pans 
with its numerous famous suburbs — ^Boulogne 
and its famous park and race courses, Ver- 
sailles, with its palace and beautiful gardens, 
Somt-Henis, with its cathedral where the 
kmgs of Prance are buned, and a score of 
oUiers near and farther, each abounding in 
histone or artistic interest The railroads 
which connect Pans with the other cities of 
Europe are numerous and well equipped 
ThQr enter the city from different quarters 
and iemunate in fine stations, all of which 
are easily reached by the street and under- 
ground railways 

Streets, Parks and Boulevards Pans is 
famous for its handsome boulevards and 
streets There are three circles of boule- 
vards, the mner one, or Grands Soulevardsj 
enclosmg the oldest section, the next cirde 
surrounds the old suburbs, and beyond this 
is the boulevard system eidendmg about the 
newer suburbs The city is known, too, for 
its many handsome squares 

In the northwest is the Place de TBtoiIe 
(Place of the Star), whence radiate twelve 
great avenues Chief among these is the 
Champs EIys4es, running southeast^ under 
shght changes of direction and name, to the 
Place de la Bastile There it meets ofiier 
divei^ing streets, one of which contmues in 
the same general direction to the Place de la 
Nation The Champs Elysees proper ter- 
minates in the Place de la Concorde, which 
once streamed with the blood of the Revolu- 
tion Beyond is the garden of the Tmlenes, 
now the beautiful playground of crowded 
Pans, and still farther, the Palace of the 
liOuvre, with its wonderful treasures of art 
and history Across the river to the south 


of the Champs Elysees are the spacious 
grounds of the Hotel des Invalides (a home 
for old soldiers), which almost meet the 
Champ de Mars and the wide tract that faces 
the Palace of the Trocadero, on the north 
side of the nver 

South of the nver, also, are the charmmg 
gardens of the Luxembourg, and farther east, 
next the nver, is the Jardin des Plantes (bo- 
tamcal garden), with its marvelous hvmg 
collection of plants from all parts of the 
world In the northeastern part of the city 
IS the beautifnl park of the Buttes Chau- 
mont, where advantage has been taken of 
high hills and deep ravmes to make a most 
debghtful garden Just outside of the city, 
to the west, is the Bois de Boulogne, a mag- 
nificent park, much of which is still m its 
natural state, where great trees shadow acres 
of hillside, interspersed with meadows, lakes 
and gardens Among them all run the beau- 
tiful drives and charming walks that have 
made this park famous for many years 
Across the city, at the southeast, is tbe Bois 
de Vincennes, a smaller, hut almost equally 
beautiful, track The cemetery of Mont- 
parnasse, in the southern part of the city, 
and the cemetery of Pere Lachaise, in the 
east, are beautifully kept and attract many 
visitors to the graves of the famous people 
huned there 

FubZze Buildings, Monuments and Insti- 
tutions Pans has long been famed for the 
magnificence of its churches, palaces and 
other public bmldmgs Chirf of these is 
the great Palace of the Louvre, located on the 
north bank of the Seme, almost in the center 
of the city Directly south of it, and some 
distance from the opposite side of the nver, 
IS the Palace of Luxemhouig’, once a royal 
residence, but now the home of great coReo- 
tions of modem paintings and statuary The 
Palace of the Trocadero fronts the Seme on 
the north bank It is a huge oriental build- 
ing, m front of which is a great ornamental 
fountam The palace was hmlt in 1878 for 
tbe International Exposition, and it still con- 
tams many treasures of sculpture and eth- 
nology Across the nver are the Eiffel 
Tower, and ttie Champ de Mars, where^have 
been erected the buildings for other inters 
national expositions The Hotel des Invalids 
has been in existence smee 1670, and in 
connection with it is a military museum, "w^th 
a fine collection of relics The President of 
Prance makes his official home m the Palais 
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de I'Elysee, northwest of the Place de la 
Concorde, while across the nver, south of 
the square, is the building of the Chamber 
of Deputies On the De de la Cite is the 
Palace of Justice, where the law courts are 
held , it IS famous foi its prison, the Concier- 
gene, within which Mane Antoinette, Robe- 
spierre and other famous personages of the 
Evolution were confined North of the 
island 15 the Hotel de ViUe (City Hall) 
Many other elegant public bmlduigs, includ- 
ing the palaces, schools, hospitals and char- 
itable institutions, are located in different 
parts of the city 

Among the churches the chief is the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, situated on the De de la 
Cit^ The Madeleine, a modern structure, is 
a handsome mutation of a Greek temple, and 
within, it IS gorgeonsly decorated The 
Pantheon, in the form of a Greek cross, is 
another notable churcb The Grand Opera 
House, which covers nearly three acres of 
ground, is a magnificent structure that cost 
about $5,500,000 The chief educational in- 
stitution is the University of Paris In the 
vicinity of the Sorbonne, which was the name 
of the building occupied by the old University 
of Prance, are the College of France, the 
Schools of Medicine and Law, the Observa- 
tory, the Fcole Polytechnic and the Jardin 
des Plantes The Bibhotheque Nationalc 
(National Library) contains about 2,600,000 
volumes, besides surpassingly great collec- 
tions of manuscripts, coins and historic relics 
of vanons kmds The art collections of Pans 
are the pride of France and have been gath- 
ered from all parts of Europe No city sur- 
passes Pans m the value and interest of these 
collections 

In the parks and public places of Paris are 
many fine monuments of vanous kmds Be- 
sides the statuary which has been erected m 
memory of famous Frenchmen, there are sev- 
eral very pretentious and remarkable monu- 
ments that deserve special mention In the 
Place de I’Etoile is the largest tnnmphal arch 
in esistence As it is located on a slight 
eminence, it is visible from almost every part 
of Pans In the center of the Place Vendome 
rises a column 142 feet high, built in imita- 
tion of Trajan’s column at Rome On it are 
represented memorable scenes of the wars of 
1805, down to the Battle of Austerhtz At the 
top is a statue of Napoleon in his impenal 
robes The gramte obelisk in the center of the 
Place de la Concorde once stood m front of 


the gateway to the great Temple of Luxor, in 
Upper Egypt In 1831 this was presented to 
Louis Philippe by Mohammed All, then 
viceroy of Egypt The monolith, thickly in- 
scribed with hieroglyphics that tell of the 
exploits of Bameses II, is reddish granite, 
from the quarries of Assuan, and is seventy- 
six feet high It rests on a pedestal of French 
granite thirteen feet high The location of 
the Bastille, the famous old pnson which was 
destroyed in the Revolution, is marked by a 
bronze column resting on a base which makes 
the whole monument 154 feet m height 

Government. Pans is under the national 
government, and its chief executive is the 
prefect of the Seme, appointed by the gov- 
ernment A town council, of which there are 
eighty members, four from each of the twenty 
wards of distncts of the city, is chosen by 
the people Each of the twenty districts, or 
arrondissementSf has a mayor and two as- 
sistant councilors and is to a certam extent 
on independent organization, as it assesses 
and collects its own taxes and administers 
most of its ordinary affairs, subject, however, 
to the control of the municipal council The 
city is well regulated and policed, and its 
streets are kept marvdously neat and dean 
Many of the public utilities are owned and 
operated by the city. The tendency is to- 
ward municipal ownership of all Pans has 
an excellent school system, which provides for 
the education of its children from the tune 
they are infants until they have passed^ 
through high school and are ready for en- 
trance to university or college Attendance 
is not compulsory in all schools, but a cer- 
tam amount of education is required of every 
child The control of so many public enter- 
prises and utilities makes the annual ex- 
penses enormous 

Commerce and Industry. Pans has some 
large manufacturmg establishments, and 
more are commg mto existence, but its chief 
importance has been in the great number of 
comparatively small factones or workshops, 
m which small and elegant articles of all 
kinds are made in the choicest manner No 
other city m the word equals Pans m the ex- 
cellence and varied character of its objects 
of art and luxury — perfumes, gloves, arti- 
ficial flowers, toys, jeweh^T^ botanical and 
surgical instruments and a host of articles 
that a luxury-loving world enjoys Pans is 
the commercial metropolis of il^ance and has 
an enormous trade in manufaetnred articles 
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•with the rest of the world Its stores, many 
of which are large and on the depaximent 
plan, are filled with choice articles, which are 
bought not only by Parisians but by visitors 
from all o\er the world, for Pans is and 
long has been the center of tourist travel 
from e^ erywhere 

History A village of the Gauls was lo- 
cated on the present site of Pans as early os 
the time of Julius Caesar, for he mentions 
it m his Commentaries About A u 250 
Saint Denis introduced Chnstiamty among 
the Gauls, and by the fourth century the 
name Pans had taken the place of I/utetiOj 
the name of the village before that time It 
was not until the sixth century that Fans 
was chosen by Clovis as the seat of bis gov- 
ernment After the tenth century, when 
Hugh Capet chose it as the capita of the 
French monarchy. Pans continued steadily 
to grow in influence and importance Many 
of the kings of France contnbuted to the 
embellishment of the ci^, building bndges 
and quays and establishing palaces and 
buildings for the treasures of art and litera- 
ture The numerous revolutionswhich marred 
its progress resulted in the destruction of 
some notable buildings, but, m spite of all, 
the city never appeared to go backwards, 
and even the destructive revolutions appeared 
to lend themselves to improvements, con- 
venience and beauty The occupation of 
Pans by the Germans in 1871 was a great 
blow to the pnde of the French, but after 
the evacuation, Pans rapidly regamed its 
influence as the capital of cosmopolitan 
Europe 

In 1914 the Germans reached Lagny, only 
seventeen miles from Pans, before they were 
driven back in the Battle of the Marne The 
second Marne battle, fought m 1918, saved 
the city again, and it was soon relieved of 
all penl of capture The temble bombard- 
ment from the long-range gun caused con- 
siderable damage, but the finest buildmgs and 
monuments were protected by sand bags and 
other barricades The sittmgs of the peace 
conference were held m the city m the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, across the Seme 
from the Place de la Concorde, but the final 
treaty was signed in the suburb of Versailles, 
m the same room in which Wilham I was 


crowned first emperor of Germany 

Related Artleleii Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Arch of Triumph Champs Elysfies 

Bastille Notre Dame, Cathedral 

Blbliotheque Katlonale of 


Biff el Tower 
liOuvre 

Salon, The Paris 
Seine 


Versailles 

Versailles, Palace of 
World War 


PARIS, Louis Aubeht Philippe d*Or- 
LEANs, Count of (183S-1894), son of the 
duke of Hew Orleans and grandson of Louis 
Philippe His father died m 1842, and he 
thus became heir apparent to the throne 
During the American Civil War of 1861, he 
\olunteered in the Horthem army and served 
for some time on the staff of General Mc- 
Clellan Returning to France he became a 
member of the National Assembly, but the 
Expulsion Act of 1886 compelled him to leave 
France He died m England 

PARIS, Tex, the county seat of Lamar 
County, 100 miles northeast of Dallas, on 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa F6, the Southern 
Pacific, the Frisco, the Texas & Pacific and 
the Pans & Mount Pleasant railroads The 
citv IS m a nch farnung region, producing 
cotton, com, oats and alfalfa It contams cot- 
ton-seed oil mills and oil refineries, a furni- 
ture factory, bnck works and other entei- 
pnses The city has a fine Federal building, a 
hospital, a county courthouse, a sanitarium 
and a country club, and an auditonum The 
airport is Legion Field The place was set- 
tled in 1841 Population, 1930, 15,649 

PARIS, Treaties of The name given to 
the important treaties of peace concluded at 
Pans 

Treaty of 1763, the treaty signed on Febru- 
ary 10 by France and Spam on the one side 
and England and Portugal on the other, at 
the close of the Seven Years' War (which 
see) By its terms Canada, Prince Edward 
Island, Cape Breton and French territory 
(except New Orleans) east of the Mississippi 
were ceded to England France retamed a 
share m the fisheries of New Foundland and 
the Samt Lawrence, and possession of two 
small islands The English claim to Nova 
Scoha was confirmed and Bntam's suprem- 
acy m India was established France ceded 
New Orleans and all the country west of the 
Mississippi to Spam, and Spam gave Florida 
to England The effect of the treaty was to 
strengthen England at the expense of France 
and make it supreme in America, in India 
and on the sea 

Treaty of 1783, the treaty which came at 
the close of the American Revolution Ac- 
cordmg to this treaty, which was signed on 
September 3 by Frankhn, Jay and Adams, 
the Dmted States was recognized for the first 
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tune as an independent nation^ with territory 
extending from the Atlantic to the Missis- 
sippi, and froih the Gnlf of Mexico to the 
forty-fifth parallel The fishing rights of the 
United States also were recognized 

Treaty of 1814, signed on Hay 30^ after 
the first abdication of Napoleon^ by repre- 
sentatives of I>Vance, on the one hand, and 
of all the European powers opposed to him, 
on the other By this treaty Prance lost all 
conquered territory except a small part on 
its northern and eastern frontiers, but re- 
gained most of its colomes Holland was 
restored to the House of Orange, and of 
the conquered colonial possessions Ceylon, 
the Cape of Good Hope and part of Guiana 
were retained by England The independ- 
ence of Switzerland was confirmed, and Italy 
and Gei-many were recognized as aggrega- 
tions of independent states 

Treaty of 1815, concluded on November 
20 after the defeat of Napoleon at Water- 
loo, between Prance and the European allies 
It modified the treaty of 1814, by divestmg 
Prance of the frontier territory gamed by 
the preceding treaty, and it placed upon 
France an indemnity of $200,000,000. 

Treaty of 1856, signed March 30 by the 
great Powers at the close of the Crimean 
War It opened the Black Sea to merchant 
craft of every nation and closed it to all 
war vessels The Danube was placed in 
control of an international commission and 
declared open to all navigation The in- 
dependence of Turkey was recognized, and 
the Russian protectorate over Wallachia and 
Moldavia was withdrawn 

Treaty of 1898, signed December 10, ter- 
minating the Spanish-Amenean War Spam 
evacuated Cuba and ceded to the United 
States the Philippine Islands, Guam and 
Porto Rico, and received in return $20,- 
000,000 

Treaty of 1919. Prelmimanes respeetmg 
peace after the World War were arranged m 
Pans, but the formal meetings between al- 
lied and Amencan representations and enemy 
delegates occurred in Versailles. See Ver- 
sailles, Treaty of 

PARIS, University of, one of the oldest 
and largest universities m the world, located 
in Pans It had its ongm m a number of 
schools which became prominent dunng the 
twelfth centuiy Because of a senous con- 
flict which arose between the students and 
citizens in 1229, a large number of students 


emigrated to Oxford, but two years later 
the old differences were settled through the 
influence of Pope Gregory IX, and most of 
the students returned Prom this time on 
the university rapidly gained in influence 
It attained its highest development dunng 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when 
it was the educational center of Europe and 
of the Christian world as well. Its declme 
was due to the establishment of schools of 
theology m other parts of Europe and to 
the political dissensions which culminated m 
the French Revolution. Dunng this struggle 
the institution was overthrown, hut it was 
leorganized by Napoleon in 1808 

The present organization mcludes the 
faculties of law, medicine, Protestant theol- 
ogy, science, letters and phaimaey The 
faculties of science and letters are estahhshed 
at the Sorbonne (which see) The average 
student enrollment m recent years is ovei 
20,000. There are nearly 1,000,000 books 
and nmnusoiipts m the university hhranes 

PARIS GREEN, a very poisonous green 
powder made from arsenic acid and copper 
acetate It is chiefly used for killmg animal 
pests mjurious to plants The powder can 
be sprayed on plants dry or mixed with 
water It does not dissolve m water, and 
must be kept in suspension by constant 
stirring 

PARKOSR, AltokBrooks (1852-1926), an 
Amencan lawyer, jurist and politician, bom 
at Cortland, N. T, educated at the public 
schools, the Cortland Academy, Cortland 
Normal School and the Albany Law School, 
and admitted to the bar m Kingston, N V 
He became justice of the New York supreme 
court in 1885, and four years later a member 
of the court of appeal In 1898 he was 
raised to the position of chief justice of that 
court. In 1904 he was the Democratic 
nominee for President of the United States, 
hut was defeated by Theodore Roosevelt, and 
he returned to the practice of law In 1913 
he acted as chief counsel for the plaintiff m 
the impeachment case of Governor Sulzer. 

PARKER, Francis 'Wayland (1837- 
1902), an American educator, hom at Bed- 
ford, N H He was educated there and also 
studied at the University of Berlin Return- 
ing to America, he taught for a time, and 
fought m the Union army in the Civil 
rising to the rank of colond In 1886 he 
was made principal of the Cook Goun^ 
(Elinois) Normal School (after 1896 the Chi- 
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cago Normal School) Three years after- 
Tvard he became president of the Chicago 
Institute (a school founded by Mrs Em- 
mons Blame); remaming there until his 
death Colonel Parker was one of the lead- 
ers in the advanced educational movement in 
the United States He was opposed to all 
formalism m teachmg and was an advocate 
of what he termed a natural method He 
was the author of Tails on TeacJitng, How 
to Studi/ Geography and Talks on 'Pedagogy 
PAEKEE, Gilbert, Sit (1862-1932), a 
Canadian novelist and politician, was bom 
at Belleville, Ont, and educated at Trinity 
College, Toronto In 1886 he went to Aus- 
tralia and became one 
of the editors of the 
Sydney Homing Her- 
ald In the early 
nineties he began to 
make a reputation as 
a writer of romantic 
fiction By far the 
best of his novels are 
those m which he deals 
with the history and 
life of the French- gilbert PARKER 
Canadians; it is on his Canadian stones, 
such as Pierre and Hts People, The Trail of 
the Stcord, An Adventurer of the North and 
The Sight of Way that his literaiy reputa- 
tion rests His principal later books are 
World in the Crucible, Donovan Pasha, The 
Weavers, Northern Lights, The Battle of the 
Strong and Wild Touth (1919) In 1896 he 
removed to London, and in 1900 he was elect- 
ed to the British House of Commons, soon 
becoming a leader in the Unionist party 
PAE'KBESBUEG, W Va , the county seat 
of Wood County, about 100 miles southwest 
of Wheeling, on the Ohio River, at the month 
of the Little Kanawha, and on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad The city is in a fertile 
agncultural region and has a considerable 
trade There are also oil and gas wells, coal 
mines, clay beds and several medicinal 
springs The vanous industrial establish- 
ments mclude steel making, tool works, por- 
celain manufacture and lumber mills There 
are over eighty factories The city is regu- 
larly laid out from the water^s edge of both 
nvers A railroad bridge, one and one-third 
miles long, crosses the Ohio, and the city has 
a park, a Carnegie Library, and three hos- 
pitals Some of the prominent stractures are 
De LaSalle Heights school, a Federal build- 


ing, a courthouse and a city hall Near the 
city IS the island where Harman Blenner- 
hassett once lived (see Blenkerhassett, 
Habsiak) Parkersburg was settled in 1773 
and was chartered as a city in 1863 The com- 
mission form of go\ emment is in operation 
Population, 1920, 20,039, in 1930, 29,623, a 
gam of 47 7 per cent 

PAEKMAN, Frakcis (1823-1893), an 
American historian, bom m Boston and 
graduated at Harvard in 1844 Betenmning 
to write an account of the struggle between 
France and Great 
Britain for domm- 
lon m North Amer- 
ica, he went west to 
evp enence pioneer 
life and to study the 
Indians The hard- 
ships he endured in- 
jured his health, yet 
m spite of this and 
defective sight, 

Parkman worked 
his way to recogni- 
tion as an authority 
on the period of the 
nso and fall of French dominion m America 
He paid five visits to France to emmine 
archives for his purpose Among his hooks 
are California and the Oregon Trail, The 
Conspiracy of Pontiac, France and England 
in the New World, The Jesuits tn North 
America, LaSalle and the Discovery of the 
Great West, The Old Begtme vn Canada, 
Count Frontenac and New France under 
Lows XIV, A Half Century of Conflict and 
iIjronfcfl7»i and Wolfe 

FAEKS, National, reservations set apart 
by national governments because of great 
scenic beauty or other features that make 
them of mterest to tbe general public and 
worthy of bemg protected The United 
States and Canada are the only nations which 
have created such parks on a large scale 
Both of these countries control thousands of 
square miles of land characterized by mag- 
nificient scenery or covered with splendid 
forests that should be preserved from ex- 
ploitation These areas are described in 
tbe subheads below 

parks of the United States. Up to 
July 1, 1930, the government of the United 
States had created twenty-two National 
parks, under supervision of the Secretary of 
the Interior They are as follows 
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Acodin Nnllonnl Pork* created in Sep-> 
tember, 1918, was the first national park es~ 
tabllshed in the Bastern United States This 
park is the monntainous island of Mount 
Uesert, oft the southern coast of Maine, form* 
ing- part of Hancock County On it is the 
famous resort of Bar Harbor The park is ap> 
proprlatoly named, the name being' of Indian 
origin, and apparently describing the region 
The island is fourteen miles long and seven 
wide, and is noted for its combination of 
mountain, lake and ocean scenery 

Br>cc Canyon A^’ntlonnl Park, created In 
September, 1928, is located in southern Utah 
It is 3 miles long and 2 miles wide, principally 
an Immense amphitheater cut in the top of 
a plateau, filled with an endless variety of 
shapes and forms carved by the forces of ero- 
sion. brilliantly colored 

Carlsbad Caverns National Ffirk, in south- 
eastern New Mexico, contains the largest 
series of underground caverns yet explored 
It has lofty chambers and connecting cor- 
ridors with limestone decorations of remark- 
able beauty One chamber is nearly 4,090 feet 
long, with a maximum width of 300 feet 
Crater I^nke National Park, in the Cascade 
Range, Klamath County, Ore , is a reservation 
of 159,360 acres In the center of the park is 
an extinct volcano, the crater of which is the 
bed of a lake six mllcB long and four miles 
wide On all sides of this beautiful sheet of 
bluest water, towering walls rise steeply to a 
maximum height of 2,000 feet The surface of 
the lake is 6,177 feet above the sea 

General Grant National Park, of 2,560 
acres, is in Fresno and TuKre counties, Calif 
It is near Sequoia Park and has the same com- 
bination of forest and mountain scenery, the 
chief point of interest being the giant sequoia. 
General Grant Tree 

Glacier Notional Park, See article under 
that heading 

Grand Canyon National Park, in north cen- 
tral Arizona, containing 96S square miles 
The greatest example of erosion and the most 
sublime spectacle in the world The Colorado 
River winds through it for more than 100 
miles 

Grand Teton National Park, is located In 
Wyoming, about 11 miles south of Yellow- 
stone Park It covers 150 square miles, most- 
ly of towering peaks of the Teton Mountain 
group, the Grand Teton being 18,747 feet high, 
and others rising above 12.000 feet 

Great Smoky Alountains National Park, In 
North Carolina and Tennessee, to be devel- 
oped as a national park when at least 427,- 
000 acres have been donated to the United. 
States Part already acquired is protected by 
the National Park Service 

Ha-nnii National Park consists of reserves 
on two islands of the Hawaiian group-— 
Hawaii and Maui On the former are Mauna 
Uoa, the largest active volcano on the globe, 
and Mauna Kea, a burnt-out volcano, the 
highest peak in the Pacific Islands On Maui 
is a wonderful extinct crater known as Halen- 


kala Hawaii National Park was authorized 
August 1, 1916 It contains 74,935 acres 

Hot Springs National Park, the first national 
park created It is a tract of land in Garland 
County, Ark , covering 912 acres The present 
boundaries were fixed In 1880, but the reserve 
was set aside by legislation in 1832 On the 
reservation there are forty-six hot springs, 
the waters of which arc piped to a score of 
bathhouses A hospital for soldiers and sail- 
ors is operated here by the War Department 
The reservation is near Little Rock, and is 
coextensive with the city of Hot Springs 

LfiKMcn Voltnnic National Park, containing 
the only acthe volcano in the United States 
proper, is in California, in the southern end 
of the Cascade Range The park was created 
in August, 1916, and contains 82,380 acres 
Features of interest, besides the volcano, in- 
clude hot springs, mud geysers, Ice caves, 
canyons and forests 

Mesa Verde National Park, In the extreme 
southwestern part of Colorado, is Interesting 
because of its prehistoric relies, particularly 
ruins of the CllfC Dwellers It was established 
in 1906, and covers 42,376 acres The name 
Mesa Verde means green table, the park lies 
on a tablelike plateau of picturesque beauty 

Mount MclCinIcy National Park, a reserve 
of 2,200 square miles in the south-central part 
of Alaska, containing the gigantic Mount 
McKinley, the loftiest peak In North America 
The park is a region of wild and picturesque 
aspect, characterized by forests, glaciers, 
lakes and mountains It is to be kept a re- 
serve for wild animpl life 

Mount Rnlnlcr National Park, named for the 
noble mountain between Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash, was established in 1899 It covers 
207,360 acres, and Js remarkable for the great 
glacial system that branches in all directions 
from Mount Rainier This Is the largest 
glacial system in the United States having a 
single peak as Us center There are acres of 
beautiful wild flowers about the mountain, 
the fields of which approach close to the ice 
barrier 

Plntt Nailonal Park, covering 848 acres, is 
a tract in Murray County, Okla , established a 
national park In 1906 It is noted for its 
many sulphur springs, which have medicinal 
value 

Rocky Mountain National Park, in Grand, 
Boulder and Iiarimer counties, Colo , is one of 
the most accessible and best known of the 
great national reservations The 230,000 acres 
of superb mountain scenery -svere created a 
national park in 1915 The park contains 
Longa Peak and part of the main range of 
the Rockies, and on its eastern edge it Is 

8.000 feet in altitude 

Sequoia National Park, containing the fa- 
mous “Big Trees” of California, is a tract of 

160.000 acres in Tulare County Besides the 
forest of giant sequoias, one may see here 
magnificent mountain scenery, and on the 
eastern side of the park lofty Mount Whitney, 
the highest peak in the United States 




Courtesy National Park Service 


GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK, WYOMING 
Abo\e "A Rest from the Dusty Trails” 

Below The Teton Rang^c from the shores of Jackson Lake 
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Care Xntlonnt Park, created In 1903, 
consists of a can; on and a cave system In the 
Black Hills region of South Dakota It is 
tvrelve miles from Hot Springs 

VcIIowstoTic Xntfonnl Parle. See article 
under that heading 

Vosemite Tintlonnl Park See Tosemlto Na- 
tional Park and Valley 

7 Ion National Park, created In 1919. in 
southVrestcrn Utah has an area of 120 square 
miles It contains Zion Canjon a magnifi- 
cent gorge of from 800 to 2,000 feet in depth, 
with precipitous Tsalls, of great beauty and 
scenic interest* 

Parks of Canada The national parks of 
Canada are administered b\ a branch of the 
Department of the Interior The> are as 
follows 

Banir Pack, in Western Alberta, on the east 
slope of the Hocky Mountains, containing I»ake 
Itoulse and xnan> other scenic attractions Wild 
deer, goat, sheep and elk abound It uas es- 
tablished In 1885 and contains 2,585 square 
miles It is in the Canadian Faclllc 
TV'nterf on Lakes Park, in Southern Alberta, 
adjoining Glacier Park in Montana Henou ned 
for mountain and la kc scenery and plentiful 
game It was established In 1885 and contains 
220 square miles 

Jasper Park* In Western Alberta, on the east 
slope of the Hockies It Is a great mountain 
wilderness, with glaciers, can>onB and man> 
lakes, a big game sanctuary Authorized In 
1907, It has 4,200 square miles 
Yoho Park, in Bastern British Columbia, on 
west slope of Ibo Pockles It has rugged 
mountain and forest Eccneri, waterfalls and 
lakes Hstablished in 1886. It has 607 square 
miles 

Glacier Park, in Southeastern British Colum- 
bia, on the Selkirk range It contains the 
inicillewaet and Asulkan glaciers, Nakimu 
ca'ves and Marlon LAke Established In 188G, 
it contains 621 square miles 

Mount noclsboke Park, In Southern British 
Columbia, has largo Icefields, lakes and winter 
sports Established in 1914, it co\ers 195 
square miles 

Kootenay Park* In Southeastern British 
Columbia opened in 1920, contains 587 square 
miles Sinclair Cannon, Radium Hot Springs 
are points of interest, 

nidlag Monntnin Pork, in Southwestern 
Manitoba, west of Lake Winnipeg Natural 
home of big game, large herd of wild elk 
Established in 1929, with 1148 square miles 
Prince Albert Park, in Central Saskatch- 
ewan It has many lakes and streams, also 
big game Opened in 1927, 1.869 square miles 
St Lawrence IslanilM Park, Ontario, In the 
St. Lawrence east of Lake Ontario Thirteen 
islands, recreation area 

Point Pelce Park, In Southern Ontario, on 
Lake Brie A bird sanctuary, and summer re- 
sort. Established In 1918, 3,850 acres 

Georgian Bay Mauds Park, In Georgian Bay 


Twenty-nine Islands, set apart In 1929, varied 
plant and bird life, summer resort 
Buflolo Park, in Eastern Alberta, near Wain- 
wrlght Established In 1908, St Is a fenced 
enclosure of over 197 square miles, the home 
of government buffalo herd of 6,000, also of 
many deer, elk, moose and other big game 
Wood BnlTalo Park, In the Great Slave Lake 
Country, on the borders of Alberta and Mac- 
kenzie District, EstabJisbed In 1922, with 
area of 17,300 square miles, it is the largest 
wild animal preserve in North America Thou- 
sands of buffalo, caribou, moose, deer, musk- 
ox, etc 

Elk Island Park, in Central Alberta, near 
Lamont A fenced enclosure of 51 square 
miles as a game preser\e, with large herds 
of buffalo, moose, elk and deer 

hcklRknm Park, in Southern Alberta, a 
fenced reserve of nine square miles as an an- 
telope preser\e Bstabllshcd In 1922 
Wnwaskesy Park, In Southeastern Alberta, 
an antelope preserve, established in 1922 
OlenlRHawalc Park, Saskatchewan, an ante- 
lope preserve of 17 square miles 

PARLRMENT, pahrler^aJ^', the name 
assumed by a number o£ local bodies in 
France pnor to the Revolution The most 
important was the Parlement of Pans^ which 
was the result of a long evolution from a 
body which originated m the times of the 
earliest Prankish kings There were others 
at many of the leading cities The funchons 
of the parlement were chiefly judicial, though 
they had a sort of legislative and admmis- 
stratwe power, as well Parlements became 
the center of opposition to the rulmg kings 
and were especially influential •m the reigns 
of lioms XI and Louis XIV Louis XV 
abolished the Parlement of Pans and con- 
stituted a new and somewhat different body, 
but the old organization was revived under 
Louis XVI The Parlement of Pans and the 
local parlements were all abolished by the 
National Assembly m 1790 Their histoncal 
importance lies m their influence upon later 
jufliciaiy tnbunals in France and throughout 
the world They did much to summarize 
and imify the common law, and, in dis- 
pensmg justice, were notably free from 
prejudice and party mfluence 
PARLIAhilENT, paWh ment, a word most 
closely associated with the legislative branch 
of a government, particularly mth those of 
Great Bntain and its dependencies 
In Great Bntam the Parliament is com- 
posed of two houses, the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons The membership of 
the former compnses lords temporal, that is, 
the hereditary peers and others elevated 
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frotn tune to tune by the Cro\m; and the 
lords spiritual, or clergy of the established 
Church The House of Commons consists 
of representatives chosen by all the people, 
and IS quite like the House of Represent- 
atnus m the United States Congress The 
House of Lords is m some respects like the 
American Senate The authority of Parlia- 
ment extends in a direct manner over Great 
Britain, and m lesser degree over the overseas 
dominions The 5ub3ect is further discussed 
under the title Great Bhitaiit, subhead Gov- 
ernment 

The Bomimon Parliament. The British 
North America Act (which see) declares that 
the legislative departoent shall be called the 
Parliament of Canada, and that this Par- 
liament ^all consist of a Senate and a House 
of Commons In this respect the framers 
of Ihe constitution patterned after the Eng- 
lish government where the law-making de- 
partment consists of two houses, the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons The 
theory of the bi-cameral (that is, “two cham- 
bers” or houses) system is this if there were 
. only one House it might pass some harmful 
legislation, either through haste, popular ex- 
citement, or under influence of powerful 
forces, if there were a second House actmg 
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With the first, it would he improbable that the 
same influences should exist m both, and one 
House would doubtless correct the mfluence 
of the other Then, too, if one House were 
in some sense higher grade than the other, 
its restnctive influence mevitably would be 
the greater 

The Senate The Senate was ongmally 
composed of seventy-two members, twenty- 
four each from the three great divisions of 
Canada — ^the mantime provinces, Ontario 
and Quebec — with the hope of affording spe- 
cial protection to their representative inter- 
ests Smce 1867 the sitrance of other prov- 
mces has made necessary readjustments of 
the number from each division, so that the 


total membership is now nmely-six. The 
senators are appomted by the Governor-Gen- 
eral, with the advice and recommendation of 
the Pnvy Council (the official title of the 
Cabinet) Thus it happens, as in Great 
Britain, that the political party in control 
nominates the members of the Upper House 
The fact that they are independent of the 
vote of the people at large is supposed to 
render them free from local influence A 
Senator must be thirty years of age, and 
have real and personal property worth $4, 
000 above his liabilities in the province for 
which he is appointed The appointment is 
for life In legislation the Senate has fhe 
same powers as the House of Commons, ex- 
cept in regard to hills imposing taxes or ap- 
propnating money Financial measures must 
originate m the lower house, and the Senate 
cannot amend them 

Mouse of Commons The real political 
power rests in the House of Commons, elect- 
ed by manhood suffrage No Minishy can 
remam in office without its support and con- 
fidence The British North America Act 
provides that the province of Quebec must 
have a fixed representation of sixty-five mem- 
bers, and each of the other provinces has a 
number hearing the same proportion to its 
population as sixty-five is to the population 
of Quebec The population of Quebec in 1931 
was 2,874,255, by dividing this total by 65, 
we find that the piovinee has one representa- 
tive for 44,185 inhabitants The population 
of any piovince dmded by 44,185 gives the 
number of representatives in the House The 
basis of lepresentation is changed after each 
decennial census The total number of re- 
presentatives under the 1931 apportionment 
IS 245 

No propel ty qualification is required for 
membership A member must be a British 
subject by birth or naturalization, and must 
be of legal age 

All members of Parliament receive an al- 
lowance of $4,000 if the session exceeds 
thirty days in length, and an additional ten 
cents per mile for travelmg expenses The 
recognized leader of the opposition in the 
Honse of Commons, in addition to his ses- 
sional allowance, receives a salary of $10,000 
a year 

Officers of ’Parliament Each House of 
Parliament must have an officer to preside 
over its deliberations, this officer is the speak- 
er The term '^speaker** derives directly 
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from the English system of govenmaent^ and from any one provuice may represent erery 
the name of this officer could not be changed, part of the province, the provinces have been 
except by amendment of the Constitution divided into electoral districts as nearly equal 
The speaker of the Senate IS appointed by the m population as possible. If the census 
Governor-General, the speaker of the House shows that Alberta may send sixteen repro- 
of Commons is elected by the members, he sentatives (as at present), the province is 
IS assisted by the deputy-speaker, also elected, divided into sixteen districts or ^^constituen- 
who presides in the absence of the speaker or cies,” each of which is entitled to one repre- 
m case of a vacancy In each House there is sentative It is not necessary by law that a 
a (derk or chief officer (appointed by the man so chosen be a resident of the district, 
Governor-General in council) nnder whose but in practice the voters prefer a man who 
direction a large number of clerks write the resides in the district to a man who lives 
journals, attend committees, translate the several hundred miles away and knows noth- 
pnblic documents, etc All debates are re* mg of local conditions 
ported by an official body of reporters How Elections Are Held General elec- 
Erench or Hngli^ may be used m addressing tions are held on the same day throughout 
either House, and both must be used m all the Dommion, except in seveu^ large and 



the laws and records The sergeant^at-arms remote distncts, such as Yale and Canhoo 
hng charge of the messengers and pages, and in British Columbia, where the returning of- 
looks after the furniture of the House and ficers fix the day so that aU voters may have 
offices The Senate also has a "gentleman a reasonable chance to vote When a gen- 
usher of the black rod,” who summons the eral election has been decided on at a Cab- 
Commons to meet the Governor-General in met meeting, the Premier so advises the 
the senate chamber at the beginning or end of Governor-General and Parhament is then 
the session solved by a proclamation m the name of the 

Electoral Distncts In order that the kmg, who alone has the power to summon, 
Members of the House of Commons chosen prorogue or dissolve it A second proclama- 
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PO'WEB.S OP PAHI^IATUBN'I and of 
THB PROVINCES 

The constitution definitely prescribes 
what powers are granted to the pro- 
vincial governments It also enumer- 
ates some of the more important powers 
of the Dominion Parliament as well as 
those powers that are prohibited or in 
whose use Parliament is restricted 
The following outline explains the 
three divisions 

1 Powers of the Provinces 

<1) The amendment* from time to 
time* notwithstanding any- 
thing in the British North 
Amei ica Act, of the constitu- 
tion of the province 

(2) Direct taxation within the 

provinces to raise revenue 

(3) Borrowing of money on the 

credit of the province 

(4) The establishment of provin- 

cial offices 

(5) The establishment and main- 

tenance of reform and penal 
Institutions, as well as hospi- 
tals, asylums and charitable 
institutions 

(6) Control of their municipal in- 

stitutions 

(7) All licenses controlled by each 

province 

(8) Control of public local works 

(9) Guarantee of property and civil 

rights In the provinces 

(10) Administration of 3ustlce 

(11) Authority over matters of a 

local or private nature 

(12) Education 

(18) Marriage and divorce 

2 Powers of Parliament Extend to 

(1) Public debt and property 

(2) Regulation of trade and com- 

merce 

(3) Raising of money by any sys- 

tem of taxation 

(4) Postal service 

(B) Census and statistics 
(B) Military and naval service and 
defence 

(7) Navigation and shipping 

(8) Sea-coast and inland fisheries 

(9) Currency, coinage and banking 

(10) Weights and measures 

(11) Patents and copyrights 

(12) Bankruptcy and insolvency 

(13) Indians and Indian lands 

(14) Criminal law and peniten- 

tiaries 
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Powers Pxohtbtted or Restricted 

(1) Appropriation of money or 

taxation except on the rec- 
ommendation of the Gover- 
nor-General 

(2) Treaties with foreign nations 
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tion authorizes the wnts of eleeUon or order 
to each distnct officer, announcing the date 
for nomination of candidates As a general 
rule the election takes place on the seventh 
day after nommation, if the party in control 
IS returned to power, no changes arc neces- 
saiy m the officers of Parliament^ m the 
cabinet or in the character of legi^ation If 
the opposition wins at the election the sys- 
tem of a responsible Ministry necessitates the 
resignation of the* existing Cabinet and the 
formation of a new Cabinet by the victors. 
General elections must he held at least once 
m five years, but they may he held oftener 
at the discretion of the Governor-General 
m council A by-election is one m which a 
seat, which has become vacant for some rea- 
son, must be filled A by-dection may be 
important as registering changes in popular 
opinion or as forecasting the resnlt of the 
next general election, ordinarily, however, 
it IS only of local interest. 

How a Bill Becomes a Law. A formal 
statement of a proposed law or act is called 
a 'HaiU,” and under this name is mtroduced 
into the Senate or House of Commons Bills 
may originate in either House, except that 
financial measures of every kind must come 
from the House of Commons and the Senate 
cannot amend them To become a law a hill 
must pass both Houses of Parliament and he 
approved by the Governor-General as the 
representative of the king The voting is by 
yeas and nays, those m favor saying yea, 
those opposed, nay. If the vote is close, a 
roU-eall or dtuston is taken After hemg 
passed by Parliament and approved by the 
Governor-General the hiU is called an act, 
Cozomittees of Parliament. A great many 
thousand bills are introduced into Parlia- 
ment at each session and it is manifestly im- 
possible for the Houses in open session to 
give consideration to even a very small por- 
tion of them Standing committees are there- 
fore named in each House whose duty it is to 
give particular consideration to such pro- 
posed legislation as shall be referred to them 
Por instance, a bill propoang that certain 
changes be made in the hanking laws would 
be sent in each House to the committee on 
banking. After a committee has given a hill 
due consideration, it reports to the House 
in regular session the result of ite delibera- 
tions and either suggests that the House 
the bill, or that it be not passed The 
recommendation of a committee is usually 
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accepted; although this is not the invanable 
Tule^ 

In addibon to the standing comxuitteea; 
select or special committees are appomted to 
consider pn\atc bills and such bills as do 
not fall vnthm the province of the standmg 
committees All bills must be read three 
tunes in each House, as vrell as considered 
in the committee of the whole After a hill 
has passed one House and goes into the other, 
the second House may amend zt should it so 
desire (except that the Senate may not 
amend dnoncial hills ) , in this case the bill 
must be returned m its amended form to 
the House in which it ongmated. Each 
House must agree to amendments proposed 
by the other House If the two Houses can- 
not agree as to the iinal form of a bill, the 
bill IS dropped for the session 

The Budget The most important power 
of the House of Commons is the control of 
financial affairs The committee of supply, 
at the beginning of the session, brings a mes- 
sage from the Govemor-Gcneral with the esti- 
mates of the sums required for the goiem- 
ment for the next financial jear, from the 
3l5t of March to the next 1st of Apnl These 
estimates contain the expenditures for the 
current and the previous year in parallel 
columns and it is the duty of the minister 
responsible for expenditures for his depart- 
ment to give full explanations if they are 
demanded in the House TThcn the estimates 
have been formally laid before the House 
it is the dn^” of the Minister of Finance to 
make bis financial sfatement, that is to 
present the budget This familiar word is 
an old French word for **bag'*, in making 
his statement the Minister opens the money 
bog, shows how it should be filled and what 
should be done with the contents The de- 
bate that follows the deliveiy of the Min- 
ister's speech is sure to be one of the most 
important of the session The committee of 
supply continues to recommend expendi- 
tures, when these have all been adopted by 
the House, the committee of ways and means 
reports a supply or appropnation bili which 
15 a formal ratification of the work of the 
committees and shows bow the money for the 
appropriations shall be raised and spent 

PABLIAinarrABY law, the system of 
rules by which dehberative bodies axe or- 
ganized and conducted The purpose of these 
rules 15 to facilitate the transaction of busi- 
ness and to secure the free and orderly dis- 


cussion of questions This is the day of or« 
ganizations, and every person should possess 
such a knowledge of parliamentary law tvs 
will enable him to discharge in an acceptable 
manner the duties of any office to which he 
may be chosen in the organization of which 
he IS a member Moreover, a knowledge of 
parhamentaxy law is essenttal to success in 
public life 

The fundamental principles of parliamen- 
tary law are umversal m their application, 
and we find the business of all organized 
bodies transacted along practically the same 
lines of procedure In. addition to these 
fundamental prmciples, however, each or- 
ganization has its own rules and regulations, 
which constitute its constitution and by-laws 

The constitution usually states the pur- 
poses of the organization, fixes the qudifi- 
cations for membership, specifies the number 
and duties of the officers and fixes the time of 
regular meetings 

The by-laws state the order of bnsiness, in- 
clude directions for transactmg the bnsiness 
of the organization, fix the dues of members, 
and specify how bills of the organization shall 
he paid 

Orgamzmg a Society. The customary 
method of orgamzmg a society is for those 
interested to call a prelimmary meeting It 
IS proper for anyone to call this first meet- 
ing to order and preside until a temporary 
chairman is elected The temporary chair- 
man should call for the election of a tempo- 
rary secretary When this has been done a 
temporary organization has been completed 

The next step is to make the organization 
permanent This necessitates the formation 
and adoption of a constitution and by-laws, 
and the election of permanent officers Pos- 
sibly some members may have prepared a 
constitubon to be submitted at tbis first meet' 
mg If so, and the constitution is adopted, 
the permanent organization may be com- 
pleted at once If this has not been done, 
however, a committee on constitution and by- 
laws and a committee on nominations should 
be appointed The meeting should then ad- 
journ to a specified date, when these commit- 
tees should report The adopbon of these 
reports will complete the organizafaon All 
members present should sign the consbtnbon 
after its ndopbon, and other members should 
sign as th^ jom 

Officers The officers necessary for every 
organizabos are s, nresident. « virtP-nreaident, 
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a secretary and a treasurer In small organi- 
zations the of&cers of secretary and treasurer 
may be combined in one person. The term of 
office and manner of election of these officers 
are fixed by the constitution 
The President It is the duty of the presi- 
dent to preside at all meetings, and see that 
they are conducted in accordance "with the 
pnnciples of parliamentary law, and the re- 
quirements of the constitution and by-laws 
He should sign all minutes of the meetmgs 
after they have been approved, and per- 
form such, other duties as the constitation and 
by-laws may require 

The vice-president discharges the duties 
of the president m his absence 
In discussing his opmions or mlings, the 
president ^ould refer to himself as the Chair 
or as Yowr President 

The Secretary/ The secretary should keep 
a record of all the meetmgs of the organiza- 
tion, he the custodian of all records, reports 
and other documents and carry on all cor- 
respondence of the organizatiou, unless there 
15 a correspondmg secretary 
The Treasurer, It is the duty of the treas- 
urer to receive and keep all funds, belonging 
to the organization, and to pay bills when 
they have been approved He should, from 
time to time, make a report to the organiza- 
tion stating what money he has received and 
the sources from which it is derived, and 
also report on the expenditures, statmg the 
purposes for which they were made 
Conducting a Meeting At every regular 
meeting of the organization the order of 
business given in the by-laws should he fol- 
lowed In most organizations this order is 
as follows 

1 lleadln? and approving^ minutes of the last 

meeting 

2 Heports of standing (or regular) commit- 

tees 

3 Heports of special committees 

4 Unfinished business (not completed at last 

meeting) 

5. Kew huslnesB 

Motions. Success m conductu^ a meeting 
depends upon a thorough knowledge of mo- 
tions and their order of precedence by the 
presiding officer All busmess should be 
brought before the meetmg by a motion or a 
resolution Any member desirmg to intro- 
duce a matter should nse in his seat and ad- 
dress the president as *TVIr President** or 
‘'Madam President,’* as the case may be The 
president should then recognize the member 


by speaking his name The member then 
makes the necessary motion, which should be 
seconded by some other member and then re- 
peated by the president The second can be 
made without the member’s nsmg from his 
seat or addressing the president After the 
motion has been seconded and restated by the 
president, it becomes "the question before 
the house" and constitutes the busmess of the 
meetmg until it is disposed of question 
IS open for discussion, and may he debated 
at length. If there is no debate, the motion 
IS voted on at once and disposed of 

Classification of Motions The question 
before the meeting constitutes the principal 
motion or the ntatn guosfion, hut it may be 
modified by other motions m the form of 
amendments, or set aside for other business 
b^ore being finally disposed of Motions 
affiectmg the mam question are called 5ub- 
sidtan/ motions, and take precedence over the 
main question That is, when one of these 
motions is made it must he disposed of be- 
fore consideration of the mam question 
can be conUnued These motions are 
To amend 

To lay the question on the table * 

To take a recess • 

Questions of privilege • 

The previous question • 

To postpone to a definite time 
To postpone indefinitely* 

To commit (refer to a committee) 

To adjourn • 

Those marked * are not debatable 

In disposing of these questions the pre- 
siding officer should have them voted upon in 
the reverse order in which they are made 
until the mam quesfaon is agam reached 
Hlustratioji of Precedence Suppose, for 
instance, that in a hteraiy society A has 
made a motion that the secretary purchase 
a hook in which to keep the records of the 
society, at an expense not to exceed $3 00 
B moves to amend the motion by limiting 
the expense io $1 50 C, wishmg to intro- 
duce another item of busmess, moves to lay 
the question on the table I>, anxious to 
get home early, moves to adjourn There 
are now five motions before the house It 
IS obvious that if the mobon to adjourn car 
nes, all the other motions are disposed of, 
therefore that motion should be voted on^ 
first (a motion to adjourn takes precedence 
of all other motions) If the motion to 
adjourn is voted down, the motion to ^ 
the question on the table is voted on next. 
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If ^bat fails the amendment is voted on 
If the amendment cames, the mam qneshon 
as amended is reached. If the amendment 
fails, the mam question as ongmally offered 
IS voted on 

The previous question is a motion to stop 
debate, and means that discussion ceases and 
the mam question is to be voted on at once 
It IS seldom used except in legislative bodies 
When used m small organizations it should 
require a two-thirds vote to carry it 

Supervision, or Rules. Most by-laws pro- 
vide that any, or all, of the by-laws may 
be suspended for any meetmg by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. This pro- 
'vision enables the organization to dispense 
with its regular routine of busmess for the 
purpose of devotmg the time of the meetmg 
to other matters of importance 

Points of Order When a member has 
''obtamed the floor,” that is, has been given 
the right to speak, he should be allowed to 
proceed without mterruption unless he vio- 
lates the rules of debate or wanders from 
the question under discussion Should any 
member feel that the speaker is out of order 
he may nse m his seat and say, ‘T nse to a 
pomt of order” He should then state his 
pomt and be seated The speaker should also 
be seated imfil the pomt is decided by the 
president. Should the speaker feel that the 
decision is unjust he and one other member 
may appeal to the house In statmg the 
appeal, the presidmg officer should say, 
“In the judgment of tho house should the 
decision of the Chair be sustamed?” 

A e:ood manual of parliamentary law Is 
Robert s Rules of Order 

PARNAS'STJS, the ancient name of a 
picturesque mountam in Phocis, Greece This 
mountain, to-day called Liken, terznmates 
m twm peaks, which reach a height of 8,000 
feet, and which, except m summer, are 
crowned with snow Among the ancient 
Greelts it was held sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses, Dionysus and Pan- There were two 
especially-consecrated spots on the mountam, 
one was the Gastalian fountam, a sparldmg 
spnng, still flowmg, which was anciently 
supposed to give poetic inspiration to those 
who drank from it, the other was Delphi, 
the scat of the famous oracle 

PABlTRUi, Charles Stewart (1846- 
1891), an Irish statesman and one of Ire- 
land’s foremost champions of Home Knie 
He was bom at Avondale, Ireland, and was 


educated at Cambridge Becommg a member 
of Parliament for Meath m 1875, he oigon- 
ized the active Home Rule party and devel- 
oped its obstruction tactics In 1879 he for- 
mally adopted the policy of the newly-formed 
Land League, of which he was chosen presi- 
dent, and after 1880 was the virtual head of 
the Irish party m Parliament In the ses- 
sion of 1881 so vigorous was his agitation 
against the Crimes Act and the Land Act 
that, under the terms of the former, he was 
imprisoned for six months 

At the general election of 1885 Parnell 
was reelected for Cork, and m the next year 
he and bis followers supported the Home 
Rule proposals introduced by Mr Gladstone, 
while he also brought in a bill for the relief 
of Hish tenants In 1887 be and other mem- 
bers of his party were accused by the London 
Times of complicity with the crimes and out- 
rages committed by the extreme section of 
the Lnsh nationalist party To investigate 
this charge, a commission was appointed by 
the government, which acquitted Parnell of 
all the graver charges Shortly after this, 
he became mvolved in a scandal with Mrs 
O’Shea, wife of one of his supporters, and 
lost the mfluence and the leadership of his 
party He died three months after his mar- 
riage to Mrs O’Shea. He was the author of 
a number of books, including An Historical 
Apology for the Irish Catholics, Treatise on 
the Corn Trade and Agriculture and On 
Financial Reform 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, paro'kial, ele- 
mentary schools which are supported and con- 
trolled by religious denommahons Each 
school IS mtended to provide mstruction for 
the children of the district or church parish 
withm which it is located, such mstruction 
inclndmg both secular and religions teaching 
Although the Lutherans mamtain a parochial 
school system, the Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion IS by far the more highly developed 
The bishop is the head of all the schools m 
his diocese and he is assisted m their manage- 
ment by a board of priests or diocesan super- 
intendents, whose duties are much like those 
of pnblic^school superintendents Withm 
recent years the system has been developed to 
give high-school instruction 

PAR'ODY, a humorous imitation of any 
serious wntmg, either prose or poetry Par- 
ody in verse differs from burlesque and from 
travesty m that it deals with an entirely dif- 
ferent subject from the poem mutated and 
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resembles it oxdy in form and expression 
Lewis Carroll included several clever parodies 
m his two Ahce bookSj and imitations of this 
nature are a favorite form of humorous wnt- 
mg by many minor poets The followup 
stanza is typical of this form of poetry; 

Mary had a little wheels 
Its tires were dlled with alr^ 

It went wherever Mary went. 

And she went everywhere 

PAROLE, pa roliV, derived from the Latm 
word meaning speech, a term sigmfymg a 
verbal agreement, as distinguished from writ- 
ten contracts A prisoner released on parole 
IS one who is given his conditional freedom 
on his making certain promises as to future 
conduct 

In military usage a parole is a pledge 
which a prisoner of war makes to his captors 
not to take up arms agamst them if released 
If the prisoner is recaptured and found to 
have Tuolated his pledge he is put to death 
The word also means a watchword or coun- 
tersign In law a parole is a pledge given for 
the release of a prisoner 
PARRAKEET, pai/a Jceet, a bird of bnl- 
hant plumage belonging to the parrot family 
and distmgnished from the parrot by its 
small size and long tail feathers One species, 
the nng parrakeet, is common in the East 
Indies, especially in Ceylon It is a beautiful 
bird, about the size of a pigeon, and is green, 
with a red collar mark It is very docile and 
quite a good talker An allied species, the 
rose parrdkeet, is distinguished by the rose- 
red black-edged collar of the male In Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania is found a species that 
IS dark green above and yellow below, which 
lives and nests on the ground, making only 
occasional short flights Another Australian 
species, the jsehra parraJceei, is a favorite 
cage bird It is yellow above, green below, 
marked on the cheeks with blue and black 
spots, and on the back with cross bars of 
black The brown wings are touched with 
green One group of African parrakeets, be- 
cause of their demonstrations of afleotion, are 
called love birds The Carolina pwrrakeet, 
a species once common m the Umted States, 
has been almost exterminated It is now 
occasionally seen in wild parts of Florida and 
the lower Mississippi Yalley 
PARRISH, MaxpieIiD (1870- ) , one of 

the foremost of Amencan artists, noted as a 
painter, decorator and illustrator He was 
bom at Philadelphia, was graduated from 


Haverford College, and studied art at flie 
Philadelphia Academy of Fme Arts and at 
Drexel Institute In 1897 one of his designs 
won a prize offered by the Century Magazine 
for a cover, and since then his decorative 
posters and colored magazme covers have 
been in demand His work is characterized 
by dehcate humor, originality and exqmsite 
color. He is most successful when bandhng 
a subject tiiat allows free play of imagma- 
tion His illustrations for children’s books 
are incomparable in inventiveness and rich, 
glowing color. His most beautiful illustra- 
tions have been made for Field’s Poems of 
Childhood, Mrs Wharton’s Italian Cardens^ 
Irving’s Kmckerboclcer Mistory of iVcic Tori 
and Mother Goose in Prose As a mural 
decorator be has achieved notable success 
The "Old King Cole” design, on a wall of 
the Elmckerhocker Hotel, New York, and 
decorations in hotels m Chicago and Sau 
Francisco are representative 
PAR'ROT, a name given to about 600 
species of tropical climbing birds found 
chiefly m Australia, the Malay Peninsula and 
Central and South America All have short, 


stout, hooked bills, 
strong legs and pe- 
euliarly shaped feet 
— double webbed 
front and double 
rear toes — ^pe- 
cially adapted to 
the birds’ manner 

PAEHOT 

ing, the birds fre- 
quently use their bills and balance themselves 
with their long, broad tails Nearly all 
parrots have bnUiant plumage — ^not always 
with colors artistically combined — and loud, 
harsh voices They live in large communities 
and feed upon plantains, apples, papaws, 
grams, buds and nuts, occasionally 
and, unlike other birds, manipulate their food 

with their feet The average age of parrots^ 

sixty years, though some birds in 
have been known to live ninety years This 
IB one of the few ammals below man to whom 
the gift of speech is vouchsafed, but as me 
bird has not the sense to use it intelligently, 


it IS a questionable blessing 
PARRY SOENH, Om, the county town 
of Parry Sound County and the seat of the 
Parry Sound judicial district Two 
railway systems, the Canadian National an 
the Canadian Pacific, beside the steam- 
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era of the Northern Steamship Company, 
furnish esccllent transportation facilities 
There are saw mills, veneer, boat, sash and 
door factories and machine shops, smelter 
and chemical works, manufactures of char- 
coal, spools and buttons It is a central point 
for camping parties Population, 1931, 3,512 
PABSEES, or PABSIS, phar^sces^ the 
name given m India to the present-day fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, settled chiefly in Bom- 
bay and Surat and the vicinih The name 
15 derived from the Persian pro\*ince of Pars, 
where they ongmated, and from which they 
were driven in the seventh century by Mo- 
hammedans The Parsecs venerate fire as the 
s^mibol of their god Ahura-Mazda (Ormuzd), 
to whom they have dedicated fire temples, on 
the altars of which the sacred flame is kept 
conlmuolly burning The Parsecs are suc- 
cessful merchants, who, through their hon- 
esty and integrity, have won the respect of 
Europeans Their religious beliefs ha\e been 
modified by Hindu influences, though they 
still observe rigidly some of their old prac- 
tices They neier intennarry with those 
of another sect and never eat food prepared 
one of a different creed One of their 
most curious customs is their method of bury- 
ing their dead (see Towers or Silence) 
The number of Parsecs in India at the pres- 
ent tunc IS about 90,000 
PAB'SIFAL, a solemn music drama by 
Hichard 'Wagner, founded on a thirteenth- 
century epic poem by Wolfram \on Eschen- 
boch Wagner wrote the words of his drama 
in IS77 and composed the music fi\G 3 cars 
later The story, hricfl}, is as follows The 
Cup (Holy Grail) from which Christ drank 
at the last supper, and the Lance with which 
his side was pierced as he hung on the cross, 
were brought b 5 ' celestial messengers to 
Titurel, chief of the Knights Templars, for 
safe keeping This knight built a castle on 
Monsalvat, a remote peak of the 'Pyrenees, 
to shelter the sacred relics, and gathered to- 
gether a band of knights to guard them 
An evil character named Klingsor, who 
had been refused membership in tlie brother- 
hood, became its bitter enemy, and near the 
castle he created a magic garden and m it 
put enchantresses to rum the knights When 
through his devices the castle was reduced to 
a state of utmost degradation and humilia- 
tion, Parsifal, a guileless youth, came to 
Monsalvat and learned the story of the Grail 
and of the curse By virtue of his moral 


strength he resisted the seductions of the 
garden and restored the castle and the 
knights to their ongmal state of purity 

PAB'SLEY, a plant first known m Sar- 
dinia, hut giown extensively throughout the 
world for two centuries One species, the 
common parsley, is a well-known garden 
vegetable, the leaves of which are used for 
seasoning and for the purpose of decoratmg 
table dishes 

FAB'SNIP, a plant native to Europe and 
Asia, now extensively cultivated in all coun- 
tzics for its edible root This root is long, 
white and tapenng, about the size and shape 
of a carrot root. It has not the commercial 
or the food value of carrots, but is on impor- 
tant garden vegetable In the latitude of 
Kew York the seeds are sown in Apnl, cov- 
ered with half an mch of soil, and the plants 
are thinned out, a six-inch space bemg left 
between the plants The tubers are impro\ed 
b 3 frost, and ma^' he left m the ground un- 
til December The tops are sometimes used 
ns fodder for cattle 

PAB'SOKS, Kan , in ILiahette County, 137 
miles southwest of Kansas City, on the 
Keosho River and on six lines of the Mis- 
souri, Knn<%as & Texas, and one branch of the 
Fnsco lines There is an airport A laige 
state hospital for epileptics is located here, 
and other prominent buildings are a Y jVI 
C A building, the railroad depot, a Masonic 
Temple and a Carnegie Library Glenwood 
and Forrest are fine parks There are ex- 
ten^i^e natural gas wells in the vicinity, and 
sandstone and limestone quarries in opera- 
tion The cit 3 has shops and general offices 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroad, 
fiour and gnst mills, elevators, live-stock 
3 ards, a foundr^, n creamery, and shirt and 
mattress factories The place was laid out and 
incorporated in 1871 The commission form 
of government is in operation Population, 
1920, 16,028, in 1930, 14,903, a decrease of 
7 5 per cent 

FAB'THEKOM, a celebrated Greek tem- 
ple, built m the time of Pendes, m the 
golden age of Greece It was erected on the 
Acropolis at Athens and was dedicated to 
Athena, the patron deity of the Athenians It 
IS the feest example of ancient architecture, 
and, although it has not escaped the scars 
left by wars and time, the noble lines and 
exquisite proportions even of its nuns bear 
witness to what was once the most nearlv 
perfect building ever constructed 
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The temple is built in the Done style, of 
white marble, and the ground dimensions are 
228 by 101 feet Onginally it had eight 
thirty-four-foot columns at each end and 
seventeen columns on each side The top of 
the pediment was sixty-four feet high Above 
the columns a fneze extending around the 
entire extenor of the buildmg bore colored 
relief sculpture representing the chief events 
m the great religious festivals of the Greeks, 
m the legendary life of Athena and in the 
history of Greece The intenor was divided 
into two room^ one of which contained 
Phidias' celebrated gold and ivory statue of 
Athena 

In the Middle Ages the Parthenon served 
intermittently as a Christian church and as 
a mosque In 1687 it was rendered unfit 
for r^igious uses by an explosion of gun 
powdei which the Turks had placed in it 
when Athens was besieged by the Venetians 
The more valuable pieces of sculpture have 
become part of various collections In 1929 
a partial restoration of the building was be- 
gun See Elgin Marbles^ 

PARTICIPliE, pdhi'Us%p% in English 
grammar a form of the verb which partakes 
also of the nature of au adjective or a noun 
As a verb it may take an object or a com- 
plement, or be modified by an adverb At 
the same time it may be used as an 
adjective to modify another word, or as a 
noun serve as the subject, complement or 
object of a verb. There are three tenses 
of the participle present, past, perfect 
These forms occur m both active and passive 
voices of transitive verbs, as illustrated by 
the following forms of the verb receive. 
Present active, receiojin^r; present passive 
beinff received Past active, received, past 
passive, received Perfect active, Aovinf? re- 
ceived, perfect passive, ha/ctng been received 
The three participial forms of the verb to he, 
an intransitive verb, are being, been, having 
been 

TTses of the Parttcipla. The following sen- 
tence contains a present participle used as an 
adjective '*Pirates sailing the Spanish Mam 
are characters in this thnllmg story.” Sailing 
IS derived from the verb sail It is used as 
an adjective to modify pirufcs, but shows its 
verbal nature in taking a direct object. Mam 
^ote that thnllmg also ends m It is not, 
however, a participle, as it is not a verb- 
form nor has it any other use than that 
of a pure adjective 


Uses of the noun participle as the (al 
subject, the (b) object and the (c) comple- 
ment of a verb, and as the (d) object of a 
preposition are illustrated m the foUowmg 
type sentences 

(a) Fighting evil is helpmg good 

(b) He chose voting as the best measure 
of reform 

(c) Selping in (a) is used as a comple- 
ment 

(d) In exercising the muscles we become 
stronger. 

Some gtammanaus prefer to call the noun 
verbal endmg m ing a ^renttid, Iimitmg the 
term participle to verbals used only as 
adjectives The term infinitive in mg is also 
used by some 

The participle is used m independent con- 
structions, as in the followmg ''That hemg 
my story, I ask you to overlook the offense.” 

PARTINGTON, Mrs See Shillaber, 
Benjamin Penhallow 

PARTNERS HIP, the association of two 
or more persons, for the purpose of under- 
taking and prosecuting conjomtly any busi- 
ness, occupation or callmg for gam Part- 
nerships may be formed m three ways*— (1) 
by written contract, (2) by oral agreement, 
(3) by implication, that is, by acta leadmg 
others reasonably to beheve that a partner- 
ship exists The duration of the partnership 
may be limited by the contract or agreement, 
or it may be left indefinite, subject to be dis- 
solved by mutual consent, or by withdrawal 
of one member It may also be dissolved 
by a court for vanous reasons 

Partners are real when they are directly 
engaged in the conduct of the business A 
silent, or dormant, partner is one who m- 
vests capital m the firm, but does not take 
any active part m its management The pow- 
ers of partners are very extensive, and the 
contract or other act of any member of the 
partneiship m matters relatmg to the joint 
concern, is, in pomt of law, the contract or 
act of the whole and consequently binding 
upon the whole, to the extent of rendeimg 
each liable for it individually, as well as 
through his mterest in the partnership prop- 
erty This rule holds, even though the acts 
of one partner arc fraudulent in relation o 
the others ^ . 

In a few states the partnership is 
nized in law as an artificial person 
can sue and be sued and declared 
but in nearly all jurisdictions suits at 
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cannot be begun for or against the firm but 
must be in the name of the partners 
A partnership may be Uimted to a partic* 
nlar transacbon or branch of bnsmess, mth^ 
out comprehendmg all the adventures in 
'i^hich any one partner may embarkj but such 
reservabon must be specified in the contract 
For in the usual course each member of a 


partnership is bable at common law for the 
debts of the firm, and a silent partner is 
responsible for all debts of the firm which 
hare been contracted during his partnership 

Inmited Partnership A limited partner- 
ship is one m which one partner is responsible 
for all the debts of the firm, and the Lability 
of the other partners is limited to their con- 
tribution to the capital of the firm Limited 
partnerships are regulated by the laws of the 
state in which they enst, and most states re- 
quire the word limited to be placed after the 
firm name, as Henry Damon & Co (limited). 

PABT^ID&E, a name somewhat loosely 
appbed in Amenca to a number of birds of 
the grouse family In New England the 


ruSed grouse is 
called a part- 
ndge; in the 
Sontbem states 
the quail IS 
called a part- 
ridge, and in 
Canada the Can- 
ada grouse IB 
called the wood, 
cedar or spruce 
partridge (see 
Gbouse) True 
partridges are 
found m the 
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eastern hemisphere, and there are about 150 
species The common partridge is a hand- 
some gray bird, with a dark chestnut horse- 
shoe mark on the breast and broad reddish 


bars on the sides and fionk It feeds on gram 
and other seeds, insects and such pupae as 
are chiefly found m cultivated grounds Like 
the quail, and unbke the true grouse, the 
partridges live in pairs Their nest, which is 
circular and lined with grass, is placed among 
reeds, m hedges or in stubble, often near a 
road and contains from nine to twenty eggs 
PARTRIDGE, Williaii Ordwat (1861- 
1930), an American sculptor, also dishn- 
gnished as an art cntic and lecturer He was 
bom in Pans, was educated at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, and later studied 


sculpture m Florence and Borne He has 
executed a number of portrait busts, includ- 
ing those of Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, 
Tennyson, Bums, Poe and Markham He 
has also made a bronze statue of Hamil- 
ton and an equestrian statue of General 
Grant, both of which ore in Brooklyn In 
1894 he completed a fine statue of Shakes- 
peare for Lincoln Park, Chicago Partndge 
has written Art for Amenca, Tlie Teclmtqite 
of Sculpture and Song Life of a Sculptor. 

PAS, Man , formerly called Le Pas {le 
paV), or The Pas, a town on the Saskatche- 
wan River at the southern end of the new 
Hudson Bay Railway, a division of the Ca- 
nadian National A branch railway line ex- 
tends north 135 miles to the Flm Flon mining 
district The chief industries are the manu- 
facture of lumber, and smelting concen- 
trates from the mines Fish and game abound 
in the neighboring lakes and woods Popula- 
lation, 1931, 4,030 

PASADE'NA, Calif, a beautiful resi- 
denhal city and winter resort, situated m 
1/05 Angeles County, nine miles northeast of 
Los Angeles and twenty miles from the 
sea. The city has a beautiful location at the 
head of the San Gabriel Valley, near the 
base of the Sierra Madre Moimtains Nearby 
are Mount Lowe, a mile high and a favonte 
resort for tourists, and Mount Wilson, the site 
of the solar observatory of the Carnegie In- 
stitute at Washington The surroundmg 
country is largely devoted to the cnlbvation 
of oranges, lemons and other fmit 

The city is served by the Sontbem Pacific, 
the Santa Fe, and the Union Pacific rail- 
roads Airports are at Glendale, six miles 
distant The streets are broad, and well 
kept Pasadena is a city of beautiful homes 
surrounded by lawns decorated with shade 
trees and flowers Its magnificent hotels serve 
great numbers of visitors Its Tournament of 
Roses IS a New Year’s Day event 

The most prominent buildings are the Fed- 
eral building, the Public Library, the Audi- 
tonum, and Community Playhouse Aside 
from the public schools the leading educa- 
tional institution IS the California Institute 
of Technology 

The city was settled in 1870 by people 
from Indianapolis, Lad, who planted the 
first orchards here It was incorporated in 
1886, and adopted the commission form of 
government in 1913 Population, 1920, 
45,334, in 1930, 76,086 
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PASCAL, paskahYf BIiAisb (1623-1662) ^ 
a Prench philosopher and mathematidan, 
bom at Clermont, m Auvergne, and educated 
at Pans and Rouen Equipped mth the 
best scientific trainmg possible m his day, and 
intensely interested in the development of 
science-“to Tvhich he made valuable contri- 
bution — ^he held firmly to the belief that 
absolute trutn is obtainable only through 
divme revelation As a boy he 'was very 
precocious, wnting a treatise on conic sec- 
tions at the age of sixteen In 1654 be joined 
the Jansenists and entered their convent at 
Port-Royal Prom then onward scientific 
and religions interests equally occupied him 
His wntmgs include Promncxal Letters, 
Thoughts and Apology for the Chrtstian Re- 
bgton He is sometimes inaccurate, but a 
master of irony, and gifted with a graceful, 
witty and brilliant style 

Pascal’s Law, in physics, a theorem dis- 
covered by Pascal. It has been stated as fol- 
lows 

Pressure exerted anywhere upon the surface 
of a liquid enclosed in a vessel is transmitted 
undiminlshed in all directions, and acts with 
equal force upon all equal surfaces, and at 
right angles to the surfaces 

PASHA, pa shah', an honorary title be- 
stowed by the khedive of Egypt or the sultan 
of Turkey on high government ofiSeials, citi- 
zens m private life and even distinguished 
foreigners whom these rulers wish to honor 
In the army it has three grades, depending 
on the rank of the officer beanng it — ^gen- 
eial-in-chief, general and brigadier. Ad- 
mirals, eml officers of the rank of vizier 
and provincial governors are among others 
receiving it The title always follows the 
name of the person, for example, Emm 
Pasha 

PASSA'IC, N J, in Passaic County, 
twelve miles from New York City, on the 
Passaic River, at the head of navigation, and 
on the Lackawanna, the Erie and the New 
York, Susquehanna & 'Western railroads It 
has a picturesque and healthful location, in 
the most fertile region of the state Its city 
hall and other puhhc buildings are fine struc- 
tures, and it has several parks The Reid 
Memorial Library is one of the finest siruc- 
tuies in the cily There are rubber and 
woolen nulls, dye and pnnt works, brick- 
yards, chemical works, silk mills and other 
factories In the vicinity are large vine- 
yards, and considerable wme is mannfae- 


tured The municipal water supply comes 
from above the falls, about four miles away 
The place was settled about 1679, was mcor- 
porated as a village in 1889 and was char- 
tered as a city in 1873 The commission form 
of government has been in operation for a 
quarter century Population, 1910, 54,773, 
1920, 63,824, m 1930, 62,959 
PASSENGER PIGEON. See Pigeon, 
subhead Passenger Pigeon 
PASSION, pash'un, FLOWER, a large 
genus of plants, native mostly of the warm 
regions of America They are all twinmg 
plants, often spreading over trees to a con- 
siderable length, and in many eases they arc 
most beautiful objects, on account of their 
large, nch or gaily-colored flowers, which are 
succeeded by orange-colored edible fruits 
called maypop They received their name 
from the early Spanish missionaries, who be- 
heved that they saw in the beautifid flowers 
emblems of the crucifixioii of Christ On ac- 
count of their beauty, many of the species 
are cultivated m hothouses or even out of 
doors in mild climates About ten species 
are natives of the ITmted States 
PASSION PLAT, a dramatic performance 
enacted every ten years at Oberammeigau, 
a little village in Bavana The play repre- 
sents the passion and death of Christ, and is 
enacted by the -villagers of the to-wn In 1633 
the inhabitants of Oberammergau, as an act 
of gratitude because they had escaped a 
plague which was causing much desolatioii, 
vowed that they would perform every tenth 
year a play representing the passion of 
Christ Ever smce, the play has been per- 
formed regularly and has attracted visitors 
from all parts of the world. There are about 
SIX hundred performers, all villagers, who 
play their parts with religious fervor and 
reverence The actors for the leading parts 
are chosen especially with regard to their own 
likeness to the characters they are to repre- 
sent Plays representing the passion of 
Christ were numerous in Germany as early 
as the thirteenth century 
PASS'OVER, a Jewish festival commem- 
orating the providential escape of the He- 
brews in Egypt, when God, smiting the first- 
born of the Egyptians, passed over the houses 
of the Israelites which were marked with the 
blood of the paschal lamb It is celebrated 
on the first full moon of the spnng, from the 
14th to the 21st of Nisan, the month of 
the sacred year. During the eight days of 
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the feast the Isrcnlites were permitted to eat 
only unlca\cncd bread, hence the Pas50\er 
was also called the "feast of nnlca\cncd 
bread” At the service for the eve of the 
Passo\er, the history of the dehverance of 
the Jews IS read by the head of the house, 
special dishes are prepared symbolizing the 
afihction and burdens of their forefathers in 
Egypt, and psalms and songs of thanksgiving 
are sung in praise of their miraculous de- 
liverance 

PASSTORT, a certificate of citizenship 
granted by a goicmment to the citizens who 
wish to tra\cl in foreign countnes It certi- 
fies to the citizenship of the bearer, and re- 
quests for him a s^c passage through the 
country, the protection of the laws, and such 
lawful aid as he may require In the United 
States the Secretary of State is the only of- 
ficial authorized to issue passports The ap- 
plication must be in the form of an affidavit 
dccinrmg the citizenship of the applicant, 
and must he accompnnicd by a certificate 
from at least one witness that the statements 
made are true It must be sworn to before 
some one nuthonred to administer oaths, and 
the applicant must take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States A fee of ten dollars 
must ncconip im the application A passport 
IS good for two years from the dnte of issue, 
and may be renewed for five dollars. 

Except m times of war, passports are 
granted as tlie right of any citizen applying 
for one, but they are unnecessary except m 
Rns‘un, Turkey and the countnes of the Par 
East However, owing to the disturbed con- 
ditions m Europe dunng the World War and 
the penod immediately* following, the issu- 
ing of passports was greatly restneted in the 
United States In Canada passports are is- 
sued by an under secretary of the London 
Foreign Office at Ottawa 

PASTEUR, pas tiiK, Loms (1822-1895), 
a French chemist and biologist, bom at Bole, 
France, and educated at file University of 
Jenn and at the Ecole Normale, Pans In 
1867 ho became professor of chemistry at the 
Sorbonne, and m 1882 was chosen a member 
of the French Academy Four years later, 
when the Pasteur Institute was established, 
he became director of that institution, an of- 
fice he held the rest of Ins life Pasteur was 
one of tlie leading scientists of the nineteenth 
century and the value of his work cannot be 
estimated He has saved the lives of many 
children 1i\ his ]n\ ention of the process 


known as posteuiizing, to present fermenta- 
tion of milk He originated a method of 
checkmg hydrophobia by moculation, and e 
treatment for ani- 
mal cholera and 
anthrax He saved 
Franco millions of 
dollars through his 
discoveries in con- 
nection with silk- 
worm diseases, and 
he accomplished ns 
practical results in 
his researches re- 
garding the dis- 
eased conditions of- 
fcctmg the drink- 
ers of wine and 
beer It is no exag- 
geration to say that the results of Pasteur’s 
researches have been of great importance to 
every known branch of physical science 
FAS'TORAL PO'ETRY, any poetry which 
treats of a subject in a rural setting The 
loves of shepherds and shepherdesses and the 
antics of nymphs and satyrs frequently are 
its theme The first European pastorals 
seem to have been the Idi/ls of Theocritus, 
written in the third century b c These are 
exquisite little pictures of rustic life, some- 
times with a comic note, sometimes containing 
a dramatic episode Later Vergil produced a 
similar genre in his Eclogues. Throughout 
Italy*, France and Germany at a later period 
pastoral poetry fiounsbed The eorhest 
English pastoral of note is Spenser’s Shep- 
herd Calendar, written m 1579 In its wake 
followed a long procession of pastorals of 
varying form and merit They mclude 
Iq-^q's Passtoitate Shepherd, Sidney’s Arcadia 
and Ben Jonson’s The Sad Shepherd There 
is a distinct lino separating the pastoral and 
the later nature verse of such poets as Cow- 
per, Bums, Shelley and Tennyson 
PATAGOHIA, the name formerly applied 
to the extreme southern part of South Amer- 
ica, lying between latitude 38^ S and the 
Strait of Magellan The region was dis- 
covered by Magellan in 1520 Ih 1881 it wa^ 
divided between Argentma and Chile, the 
portion east of the Andes gomg to Argentma, 
and that west of the mountains to Chile The 
name now has no geographical significance. 
Mogallenes, formerly Punta Arenas, at the 
southern end of the Chilean portion, is the 
farthest south of any city in the world 
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PAT'ENT] m the ordinary meaning of the 
term, a grant by the government to an mven- 
tor or discoverer of a useful device or art, 
of the exclusive right to make, manufacture 
and sell his mvention or discovery for a def- 
imte period Patents Tyere granted by the 
colomal and state governments, before the 
adoption of the Constitution, and that instru- 
ment (Art I, Clause 8) confers upon Con- 
gress the power to grant patents and copy- 
rights All patents are granted through the 
Patent Office, which is attached to the De- 
partment of Commerce, and m charge of 
the Commissioner of Patents 

How to Obtain a Patent* Apphcations 
for patents must be made to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents in accordance with pre- 
scribed rules The application must con- 
tarn a clear and concise description of the 
article, with the necessary drawings or modds 
and must be accompanied with an applica- 
tion fee of $30 The applicant must also file 
under oath a statement to the elEect that he 
believes himsdf to be the inventor of the 
article While any inventor may prepare 
and file his application, inventors not thor- 
oughly conversant with the patent laws are 
advis^ to employ a registered patent at- 
torney, since the value of the patent depends 
largely upon the accuracy and completeness 
of the specifications m the application 

When the application is received it is re- 
ferred to a special esammer, whose duty it 
is to detemune whether or not the article is 
novel and useful and whether it has been 
anticipated m the Umted States or foreign 
countries If no objection is foimd, the pa- 
tent IS issued on payment of an additional 
fee of $30 If objections arise, the applicant 
IS giien opportunity to amend his applica- 
tion so as to remove them, if such removal 
IS possible 

Duration of a Patent A patent is issued 
for seventeen years, it may not be renewed 
for a second period except under very unusual 
circumstances 

Number of Patents The United States 
issues more patents than any other nation, 
patent No 1,000,000 was granted m 1911, 
No 2,000,000 was granted in 1935 The 
number of applications ^ aries from 50,000 to 
90,000 a year, and the patents granted range 
from 45,000 to 65,000 

PATENT LEATHER, formerly known as 
japamied leather, is leather prepared by a 
process which gives it a hard, shmy surface 


like lacquer or enamel Successive coats of 
lampblack mixed with Imseed oil are put 
on the flesh side of the hide, each when diy 
being rubbed with pumice stone The 
are then treated with a liquid black dye 
eontammg turpentine and ^dlowed to stand 
for about a month They are then baked m a 
moderately heated oven for three days. After 
this they are exposed to sunlight for about 
ten hours, and the process is then complete 

PATERSON, N j”, the county seat of 
Passaic County and the third city of the 
state in population It is twelve miles north 
of Newark and seventeen miles northwest of 
New York City, on the Ene, the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western and the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroads 

The principal institutions and buildings 
are the museum, the Danf orth Free Metnonal 
Library, and a high school for girls on a 
seven-acre tract There is also a state nor- 
mal school 

Paterson produces over $200,000,000 worth 
of manufactured goods in a year These in- 
clude silk products, au^lane motors, brushes, 
brooms, cotton goods, furniture, meat prod- 
ucts, lumber products, mill supphes, record- 
ing instruments, rubber goods, rugs, trunks 
and bags, undertaker supplies, wall paper 
and veneered panels The manufeictories num- 
ber 325, employing over 10,000 workmen. 

The city is the leading sdk-manufacturmg 
center in the United States It carries on 
every silk process except the reehng of silk 
from the cocoon, produemg all kinds of goods 
from Uie plame^ lining to the most beautiful 
brocade 

The city was founded by Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the site was selected because of the 
power possibilities at the Passaic Falls Silk 
was first manufactured in 1839 at the old 
Gun Mill, the buildmg in which the first Colt 
revolver had been made about five years 
earlier John P Holland developed his mod- 
em submarme while a resident of Paterson 
prior to 1880 The city was named after 
Governor William Paterson, one of the 
framers of the Federal Constitution Popu- 
lation, 1930, 138,513 

PATIENCE, pa*$liefis See Soutaibb 

PATMOS, an island oft the coast of Asia 
Minor, twenty miles south of Samos Its 
length is about ten miles, its breadth, nearly 
SIX miles The island is an irregular mass 
of barren rock, agricultural products are 
scanty, and the inhabitants are occupied 
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Vmxl 1» Pope from 767 to 767, brother of 
Stephen II, was on good terms with Pippin and 
Charlemagne 

Fanl H, Pope from 1464 to 1471, caused a 
crusade to he preached against the Hussites 

Paul 1II> Pope from 1534 to 1549, formerly 
Alessandro Parnese, was a zealous defender 
of the Church and did much to suppress her- 
esy Among the important events of his reign 
were the publication of a brief condemning 
slavery, the e^tcommunicatlon of Henry VIH 
of England, the approval of the Order of 
Jesuits and the convocation of the Council of 
Trent He was a great patron of art and 
appointed Michelangelo architect in chief of 
the Vatican and Saint Peter's 

Paul rv. Pope from 1656 to 1669, joined 
France in the war for the conQuest of Naples 
(1556-1567) 

Paul V, Pope from 1605 to 1621, laid an 
interdict on Venice and established the Con- 
erregation of the Oratory and of the Ursuline 
and Visitation 

PAUL, Saint (3-67), the first Christiaii 
mossionary, called "the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles." He was bom m Tarsus, the chief 
city of Cilicia, of a prominent Hebrew fam- 
ily, and was called Saul until the tune of his 
conversion. He was educated at Jerusalem 
under Gamaliel, one of the most learned 
rabbis of the day At an early age he be- 
came a member of the city governing body, 
and probably had something to do with the 
stonmg of Stephen 

Soon after this event he was commis- 
sioned by the high pnest to persecute Chris- 
tians. On the road to Damascus, whither 
he was bound to cany on this work, he ex- 
penenced conversion (about A n 35). This 
event (see Acts IX) occurred when he was 
about thirty-two years old Immediately he 
began to preach the Christian faith, and thus 
he meurred the wrath of the Jews. Com- 
pelled to flee Damascus, he retired into Ara- 
bia, where he remained about three years in 
obscunty. After this he returned to Da- 
mascus and Jerusalem and later went to 
Antioch and preached there 

In A n, 46 Paul set out with Barnabas 
on the first of this three missionary jour- 
neys, going from Antioch m Syna to Cyprus, 
thence to the cities of Pisidia m Asia Minor 
and returning to Antioch On his second 
journey, made five years later, he travded 
as far west as Macedonia, visiting Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Athens and other Greek cities, 
founding the first Christian churches in Bu- 
rope. Pau?s last missionary journey, begun 
in A n 64, took him to Bphesus After this 
he went to Jerusalem There he was saved 


from an angry mob by the commander of the 
Roman gamson, who imprisoned him At 
the end of two years, to escape tnal at Jeru- 
salem, he availed himself of his right as a 
Roman citizen and appealed to Caesar. Ac- 
cordingly he was sent to Rome, where he 
spent two years more in impneonment. 
There are later accounts of his work m Asia 
Minor and Greece. According to tradition 
he suffered martyrdom. 

PauFs writings constitute a large part of 
the New Testament and mclnde and 
Second Thessalowcms, Galatians^ Fmt and 
Second Connthtans, BomanSj Colossians, 
Philemon, Sphestam, Fhihppiansy Titiw and 
First and Second Timothp 

PAUL'ISTS, an Order of Ronum Oathohe 
priests, more correctly called The Congrega- 
tion of Missionary Pnests of Samt Paul the 
Apostle The Order was organized in 1858 
at New York City by Rev, Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, for the purpose of spreadmg the 
Cathohe faith among non-Catholics m the 
United States New York is the center of 
Paulist activity, and the churches there be- 
longmg to the Order and also those in Chi- 
cago are famous for their hoy choirs, the 
latter being second only to the Vatican 
choir. 

FAUNCEFOTB, pawns^fwt, Juiaan, Lord 
(1828-1902) , an English statesman and 
diplomat, bom at Munich, Germany, edu- 
cated at Pans and Geneva, He was admitted 
to the bar in 1852 In 1866 he was appomted 
attorney-general at Hong Kong and acted 
as judge of the supreme court in 1869 and 
agam in 1872 He was knighted m 1874, 
and two years later he became undersecretary 
of foreign affairs in 1888 he was appomted 
as Bntish mimster at Washmgton, and m 
1893 he was raised to the rank of ambas- 
sador, His greatest diplomatic success was 
the completion with Secretary Hay, of the 
treaty relating to the construction of a trans- 
isthmian canal He always used his influ- 
ence to promote a friendly feeling between 
the United States and Great Britain. See 
Hay, John 5 HAY-PAuiriSEFOTB Tebatt 

FAUFBRISM. A pauper, before the law, 
is a person who is in such a state of poverty 
that he must depend upon public or private 
charity for support The chief causes of 
poverty are intemperauce, ill health, waa^ 
fulness and lack of employment The prob- 
lem of paupensm has perplexed society for 
centunes, but it is oidy in recent timca tiia 
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pystcmntic cfitort has been made to remed} 
Ibe onuses leading to it Dunng the Middle 
Ages pauperism was attended to chicfl> by 
the Church, which taught that alms-ginng 
and cbant;> were essential means of grace, 
and churches of all denominations still gi%c 
some attention to those in need of support 
But the problem of pnupensra became so 
general that it became neccssarj for tlie state 
to tal 0 chnggc of it, Fach rountn has its 
own methods In the United States the gov- 
ernment units that look after paupers are the 
cit> and tie counts, cwpl in n few of the 
New England slates, where the toi\nship is 
the unit of local government. The great 
objection to tins s^-vtcm of relief is that it 
docs not trv to remove the causes of pov- 
rrt\ , one n ho becomes a pauper is likelj to 
remain in that condition 

Bureaus of Chanty. To remedv this de- 
fect in public chantv, organizations have 
hern formed in manv large cities for the pur- 
pose of relic. I ng iramcfbatc want nnd at the 
«atrc time a*^® ^^ting the foindv or indivadual 
to hccorre Fclf-'iip porting The chief pur- 
po-^e of tbe-o organizations is to do ana) 
With the cauf'^ of poverty Everj applica- 
tion for r*‘'=i'‘vat'co is Ihoroughlv inve^^tigatcd, 
nnd such aid rs Fcems no^l IikcK to help 
the nppliranl to help himself is given 
Moreover, tie organization continues its 
fnendiv relations with tho<c in need of ns- 
•■i«tanro until llirv have become self- •support- 
ing PceCxtvriTY 

PAVEMENT, a floor or covenng of •stone, 
wood, bnrk or asphalt, laid on the ground *=0 
ns to mal e a hard, Fmooth surface, ftt for n 
roadwnv Pavements were m U'^c in ancient 
time?, though thrir origin is ob=cure Tito 
streets of Bnbvlon arc Fwd to have been 
pav ed in 2000 v c According to Livj , Rome 
was pnvfd ns carlv ns 170 n c and pavements 
of lava have been found in the ovcavnlions 
of the old Roman cities of Pompeii nnd Hcr- 
culnneum In the Middle Ages pavements 
were not common until the Iwelftli cenlurj', 
nnd from that lime to the nineteenth centum 
they were rudclj constructed, large cobble- 
stones being genornlh used Of modern 
cities, Pans is Faid to have been the first 
paved, now at least a part of tlie streets in 
all cities of Europe and Amcnca have pave- 
ments 

Stone pavement is the most durable, and 
this is U‘ied often for streets earning honv} 
trafSc Oranitc, vihich is the most suitable 


stone, IS made into rectangular blocks, which 
arc laid on the narrow side, on n foundation 
of concrete, nnd ore set close together in rows, 
across the street Such pavements are very 
expensive and arc gradunll} being sup- 
planted bj other durable matcnals 
Brick pavement is of bncks made espe- 
ciallj for the purpose, being so hard-burned 
that they have a glassy appearance They 
arc laid on a foundation of sand, gravel or 
tarred planks, in a manner similar to that of 
the granite blocks in n stone pavement This 
pavement ucniN unevenly, and is gradually 
being di'^t.'irdcd 

Wooden Pavement A wooden pavement 
made of round blocks about six inches long 
nnd CO laid that the ends formed the surface 
vv ns formerly quite popular, but it was soon 
found tlial the blocks wore uncvenlv nnd the 
pavement was not durable A wood pave- 
ment of bnck-'shnpcd blocks filled with tar 
IS now in n^c in mmv cities, cedar or vel- 
low pine being the wood gencralh need This 
pavement is emooth nnd noiseless, but is com- 
parativ ctj sbort-ln ed 
Asphalt Pavement. Tlio foundation for 
asphalt pav ement is usual Ij* of concrete On 
Ihio IS laid a binder, winch consists of small 
broken atones mixed with n’^phnltic cement 
Upon this the wearing •surface, which is a 
mixture of •^nnd, Portland cement and as- 
phalt mixed togctlicr nt a high temperature, 
IS spread Tins mnkes a strong, noiseless 
nnd durable pavement, especially snitcd to 
automobile**, but not to hoavj trnfiic 
Concrcto Pavement Portland-ecmcnt con- 
crete, populnrlj known simplj ns concrete, is 
a!‘=o used alone, to form the surface of roads 
Concrete consi^^ts of nn mtiraato mixture of 
crushed stone or gravel, sand, Portland ce- 
ment and water Mixed wet, the cement 
undergoes a chemical change ns the mixture 
dries, which causes (ho concrete to become 
hard nnd strong Properlj built, concrete 
roads arc suitable for the hcnvic<*t trafiic 
Steel rods or inHi arc often imbedded in the 
concrete to fcuppicment its natural strength 
FAWN'BROKER, n person engaged in the 
business of lending small sums of money, 
usuall} at usurious rates of interest, who 
receives ns secuntj for the loan jewelry, 
clothing or other salable articles If the per- 
son borrowing the money fails to repay the 
loan, together with the interest due at the 
lime specified, tho pawnbroker has the right 
\o sell the article pnwiied Much fraud has 
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beecL practiced m this business Dishonest 
pawnbrokers have been known to accept in- 
stallment payments without crediting the 
amounts on their books^ and again to sell 
articles left with them biore the money bor- 
rowed was due. To-day legislation regulating 
pawnbrokmg has been enacted m every state 
and in Canada In several large cities there 
are large respectable pawnbrokmg establish- 
ments domg a legitunate busmess Some 
states have authorized state pawn shops, 
where the needy axe accommodated at fair 
rates of mterest 

PAWNEE', a tribe of North American 
Indians who kved m the Platte River region 
of Nebraska. After cedmg their holdmgs to 
the United States government, they settled 
on a reservation m the present state of Okla- 
homa, where there is now a remnant of the 
tribe numbermg about 600 The Pawnee 
were agncultunsts and m early days hved m 
houses made of earth and logs Their name, 
meamng hom, refers to their custom of 
wearmg a hornlike scalpmg lock 
PAWPAW. SeeP^AW 

PAWTUOK'ET, R I , in Providence 
County, four miles north of Providence, on 
the Blackstone River, at the head of naviga- 
tion, and on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and several dectnc railroads In 
1790 Samuel Slater first mtroduced into the 
Umted States at Pawtucket the manufacture 
of cotton goods, which is to-day the leadmg 
industry. Woolen and silk goods, leather, 
machinery, thread, twme, rope, hosiery, 
kmt goods, rayon, electrical goods and 
paper are manufactured on a large scale 
Calico pnntmg is also important The thread 
works are the largest m the country The 
city has five parks, the largest of which is 
Slater Park Other mteresting features are 
Collyer Monument, a soldiers’ monument, 
Memorial Hospital, a Home for the Aged 
Poor, an armory and several bridges The 
city has the Sayles Memorial Library The 
place was settled about 1654, and the town 
was incorporated as a city in 1885 Popula- 
tion, 192(), 64,248, m 1930, 77,149, a gam 
of 20 per cent 

PAYNE, JoHK Howard (1791-1852), an 
American writer and actor, best known as the 
author of Some Sweet Some This famous 
song, the music of which is an old Itahan 
melody, was first sung in his opera Clan, at 
I.ondon, in 1823 Payne was bom and reared 
in New York At sixteen he was compelled 


by family reverses to leave Union College^ 
which he had attended two years, and support 
the family He turned to the theater, and his 
actmg won for him 
instant recognition 
He wrote a number 
of ongmal plays and 
adapted many for- 
eign plays to his 
uses Although he be- 
came popular 
throughout the 
Umted States and m 
England, be xe- 
mamed a poor man 
In his later years he 
served twice as 
United States con- 
sul to Tunis, where 
he died In 1883 lus body was brought back 
to his native land and mterred at Washing- 
ton. 

PEA a genus of plants belongmg lo the 
pulse family, native to Southeastern Europe 
and Southwestern Asia. The garden pea, 
one of the numerous species, is one of the 
most important of table vegetable, while the 
field pea is extensively grown as stock feed. 
Several species are extensively cultivated for 
their blossoms, which are almost unsurpassed 
for their pure and varied colors and delicate 
fragrance. 

The garden pea may grow as a vme or as a 
dwarf It is a beautSul plant, ensp and 
light green It produces small white blos- 
soms, which are followed by plump, oblong 
pods bearmg the edible seeds There are two 
important varieties, one having smooth pods, 
the other bearing pods with wnnkled skin— 
the former usually a dwarf, the latter a climb- 
er Peas have a high food value and are 
among the most satisfactory vegetables for 
canning purposes 

PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUin), a 
fund bequeathed in 1867 by George Peabody 
for the purpose of aidmg education of both 
whites and negroes in the South. The fund 
amounted to about $3,500,000. In 1875 the 
trustees founded at Nashville, Tenn , a 
mal School smee known as Peabody Normal 
College This institution was broadened m 
1909 and became George Peabody College 
for Teachers It is now the largest in^tu- 
tion of its kind in the South, has about 
115 teachers and an average enrollment oi 
875 The hbrarj contains 100,000 volumes 
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George Peabody (1795-1869), an Amen- 
can merchant and philanthropist He served 
for a time in the TTar of 1812 and ofter- 
^v'ards became head 
of a large diy-goods 
business, mth 
branches in Hew 
York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. He 
founded the firm of 
George Peabody & 

Company m London 
and there spent his \ 
last years His most i 
important donation 
Tras made for the ad- 
vancement of edaca^ 
tion m the South, 
though he gave large sums elsewhere to pro- 
mote the arts and sciences 

PEACE, Breach or the Any person 
who disturbs public tranquilb^y by taking 
part in a not, affray or other disorderly 
demonstration commits a breach of the peace 
and IS accountable to the law A breach of 
the peace may he criminal or non-cnminal 
Cnmmol breaches of ttie peace include the 
notous destruction of property and threat 
to kill, non-cmninal breaches include brawls 
in public places, congregating in unlawful 
assemblies, tumultuous petitioning, spread- 
ing false news, and so on The law provides 
each law-abiding citizen the right to hve in 
peace, and any person found maliciously and 
persistently interfering with his enjoyment 
of it may be punished by fine or jail sen- 
tence, or both 

PEACE, LEAGUE TO ENPOBCB. See 
LEAGtTE TO EjtFORCE PeACE 

PEACE CONTERENCE, Internatiokae, 


a conference of the leading nations which 
has assembled at different times at The 
Hague, the ultimate purpose of which was 
to establish permanent peace throughout the 
world The initiative m the movement was 
taken by Nicholas H, czar of Russia, in 1898, 
and the first conference met May 18, 1899 
The nations represented were the sis great 
European powers and eight smaller Euro- 
pean slates, four Asiatic governments, China, 
Japan, Persia and Siam, and the United 
States and Mexico The conference imme- 
diately appointed committees and sub-com- 
mittees, who went into secret session to receive 
various propositions upon the particular line 
of work each was to consider. The general 


conference met eveiy few dajs to hear and 
discuss the reports of these committees On 
the 29th of July the congress was brought to 
a close The three great questions consid- 
ered were — disarmament, more humane regu- 
lations lu warfare, and mediation and arbi- 
tration. 

In regard to disarmament the delegates con- 
tented themselves with a declaration of the 
desirability of on arrest m the increase of 
the armaments They sigued resolntions 
referring the question of the rights of neu- 
trals and private property and of bombard- 
ment to a future conference and urgmg a 
reduction m the military' and naval budgets 
The rest of their work consisted of three 
declarations, against (1) the use of balloons 
for dropping explosives, (2) the use of 
shells which give forth deadly gases, (3) 
the use of bullets which expand when they 
strike the human body The Amencan and 
English delegates declined to sign the second 
and third clauses of this agreement The 
powers, besides, signed three "conventions,” 
one of which applied the humane provisions 
of the Geneva Convention to naval warfare 
Another embodies a perfected code of the 
rules of war (see Ikterhatiohal Law) 
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The convention mnkmg arbitration an in- 
ternational duty, and providing a permanent 
court of arbitration to sit at The !l^gue, was 
perhaps its greatest achievement This con- 
vention also made it the duty of all govern- 
ments to encourage the submission of dis- 
putes to the court, and provided for the 
elaboration of a complete code of arbitration 
procedure This convention was in the form 
of a treaty and was ratified by the United 
States Senate February 5 , 1900 
At a second conference, held in 1907, f om - 
five nations were represented This confer- 
ence adopted thirteen conventions intended 
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to strengthen the work of international ar^ 
bitration Dnnng the World War all prin- 
ciples and rules set forth at the Peace Con- 
ference 'were ruthlessly violated, but the war 
was not looked upon as a general relinquish- 
ment of these prmciples The most far- 
sighted statesmen of all nations looked be- 
yond the war to a permanent peace of the 
world which they hoped the war might bnng 
about. See Nations, IjEAGUE op. 

PEACE RIVER COUNTRY, the name usu- 
ally applied to the vallQ^ of the Peace River 
in Alberta, Canada The Peace River is 
fonned m British Columbia, by the conflu- 
ence of the !Pmlay and the Parsnip Prom 
this pomt to the Slave River is a distance 
of a httle over 800 miles For the first 300 
miles of this distance the river flows east- 
ward, and the river valley is httle more than 
a channel worn in the plateau, the land near 
the nver bemg level or rollmg After the 
nver turns northward, the banks become 
lower and the valley broadens Here is a 
vast fertile country, capable of becoming 
the home of thousands of people 

Until recently the gieat drawback to the 
settlement of t^s region was lack of trans- 
portation faculties, but the construction of 
extensions of Canada^s great railway system 
northward from Edmonton has now provided 
easier access to the valley Wheat, oats, corn 
and all garden vegetables are successfully 
grown The meadows are covered with a 
heavy growth of native grass that makes ex- 
cellent hay There is also plenty of timber 
for use of settlers, so the Peace River Coun- 
try IS rapidly developing into a desirable 
agncoltural region 

PEACH, one of the most delicious fruits 
of temperate regions, closdy alhed to the 
plum and cherry, and on value second only 
to the apple among orchard products, A 
native of Persia, it is now grown more ex- 
tensively m the United States than any 
other country, because of favorable condi- 
tions of soil and climate and the employment 
of up-to-date methods of cultivation The 
average annual crop for the whole country 
is 45,500,000 bushels, California producing 
the largest amount Idl Canada, too, the 
peach IS an important product, especially in 
Ontario in the vicinity of the Great Lakes; 
the production in British Columbia is also 
increasing. The peach is the fruit of a small 
tree of the rose family, which rardy grows 
tigher than twenty-five feet It bears long, 


Outline on the Peach 
f I. Description 
^ (1) Tree 

(a) Sue 

;; (b) Shape 

(2) Leaves 

, (3) Blossoms 

(4) Pruit 

, (a) Characteristics 

(b) Kinds 

(o) Shape 

(d) Flavor 

(e) Size 

. II Where Raised 

(1) North Amenca 

- (2) Europe 

(3) Asia 
IIL Harvestinq 

* (1) Picking 

(2) Packmg 

(3) Shipping 

- lY, Peach Diseases 
' s V. Uses 

(1) Food I 

■j (a) Raw i 

• (b) Cooked | 

3 (c) Dned 
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.1 I 

Questions on the Peach j 

" To what fruits is the peach allied? I 

In what country is it most extensive* t 
I ly cultivated? 

I What kind of climate does it need? 
What kind of soil? 

1 Into what classes may peaches be 
I divided? 

ii What is meant by '*buddmg*'? 
j What is the average life of a peach 
tree? 

slender leaves and deheate pmk flowers, 


which appear m early sprmg 
E^ds of Peaches. Peaches are popular^ 
ly divided into clingstone and freestone, but 
these two classes gradually merge into each 
other in the different vanetiea, and even the 
same vanely may be clingstone or freestone 
in different seasons There are nearly three 
hundred varieties of peaches gro^ ^ North 
America, which may be roughly grouped as 
follows* 

(1) Peen-to, a flat, medfum Bized, ffreenlaU- 
white, early peach, suitable for cominemaJ 
culture only In the hot Gulf states, (2) S 
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China* a rather small, oval fruit (3) Spanish 
or Indian, a late peach, nearly always yellow, 
with a hairy skin; (4) North China, a large, 
oval fruit; (5) The Persian, which includes 
the great majority of large, yellow or white 
fleshed varieties grown in the more northern 
latitudes. In addition, there are certain 
smooth-skinned peaches called "nectarines," 
which are really variations but may he culti- 
vated like other varieties of the peach. 


In America peaclies are grown in orchards, 
like apples, but in Europe they are usually 
trained against walls or other protection and 
often kept under glass. 

How Raised. Nurserymen, who supply 
stock to fruit growers, propagate the plants 
from seed. In spring the pits are planted 
six to eight inches apart in rows wide enough 
to allow cultivation with hoi*ses. In August 
or September the seedlings are budded (see 
Grafting) with the desired varieties, since 
the peach does not, as a nile, reproduce true 
to seed. In wanner climates the budding 
may be done earlier in the summer. In the 
North, trees budded one fall are allowed to 
grow the following season before transplant- 
ing to the permanent orchard. Peaches thrive 
best on light, sandy, gravelly soil, though 
larger trees will grow if heavier soils are used. 
Higli or rolling lands are desirable to insure 
good soil and air drainage, for the peach must 
be planted in protected localities free from 
late spring frosts. Occasionally the trees are 
thoroughly whitewashed in the fall or winter, 
because this has a. tendency to delay blossom- 
ing; planting on a northern slope will some- 
times have a similar tendency. In the per- 
manent orchard the trees are set about twenty 
feet apart each way, though they may be set 
dftecn feet apart if careful attention is given 
to pruning and fertOi^ing. The peach is not 
a long-lived tree, even under the most favor- 
able conditions, seldom living more than 
thirty years. The life of a commercial or- 
chard is from seven to nine yeai-s; new trees 
should be added at various times as the old 


ones die out. 

PEACOCK, the male peafowl, a hand- 
Bome pheasant, having gorgeous iridescent 
plumage. Ho is about the size of a domestic 
turkey, but has a smaller head, which is 
crested. Unlike many brUliantly colored 
birds, the peacock’s colors are harmoniously 
combined, green and deep blue predomina^ 
ing. The tail feathers are very long and 
are marked with eyelike spots. These the 
bird is able to spread erect into an enormous 


fan. The hen is smaller than the cock, has 
no train, and is soberly colored. The bird’s 
raucous voice, probably developed for pro- 
tection in the jungle, does not add to its at- 



tractiveness as pets. Peafowls are native 
to India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaysia and Java, 
from which countries they have been taken 
to all parts of the world. The young are 
not hardy, and are difficult to raise. See 
Pheasant. 

PEALE, peelj Charles Wilson (1741- 
1827), a famous American portrait painter. 
After studying under Copley, in. Boston, and 
Benjamin West, in London, he settled in 
Philadelphia in 1774, where he painted 
numerous portraits of Revolutionary soldiers 
and statesmen, among them Nathanael 
Greene, Horatio Gates, Count de Pochamheau 
and Baron de Kalb. He executed fourteen 
portraits of Washington, the best two of 
which belong respectively to the National 
Gallery, Washington, D. C., and New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art . 

PEALE, Reatbrandt (1778-1860), an 
American portrait and historical painter, son 
of Charles Wilson Peale. He was an ex- 
cellent draughtsman, but not so good a col- 
orist as bis father. His historical pieces in- 
clude The .Bdman Daughter, Court of 
Death and The Ascent of Elijah. A copy 
of ^ portrait he made at the age of eighteen 
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of W aslaingtoii hangs m the National Capitol 
Peale was one of the charter memhers of the 
New York Academy of Design and served 
for a tuna as president of the Aznencan Aca- 
demy of Pme Arts 

PBA'NTJT, or GOO'BER, a small vine be- 
longing to the pea family, and the nut which 
it bears The latter is extensively used as an 
article of food> and the plant, probably a 
native of Brazil, is widely cultivated in warm 
regions The e^ble portion of the peanut as 
a rounded kernel borne m a pale yellowish, 



PEANUT 


wrinkled x>od There are one, two or three 
kernels to a pod, according to variety A 
limy soil finely pulverized is considered best 
for peanut culture In the sprmg, when 
danger of frost zs past, the# kernels are 
planted in bills about a foot and a half apart. 
Two or three kemds, with skins left on, are 
placed m each hiU The plant takes the form 
of a hany stem with numerous branches, 
bearmg small, single, yellow flowers much 
like those of the garden pea When a flow- 
er falls, the stalk supporting the undeveloped 
pod lengthens, and bending downward, 
pushes the fruit mto the ground, where it 
npens In the Dnited States the annual crop 
amounts to more than a billion pounds, the 
most coming from Texas, Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Virginia and Florida 
Peanuts are roasted and eaten as a delicacy, 
«id they foim the basis of many of the mod- 


em health foods An oil used in 
salads and as an ingredient of soaps is ex- 
pressed from the seeds 
PEAR, a favorite fruit belonging to the 
same family as the apple, the peach and the 
plitm, but most closely resembling the apple 
In form it is an irregular cone, with the base 
hanging downward; the center contains a 
core with seeds When npe, the pear is 
softer and more juicy than the apple, but 
the pulp has cells of wood fiber scattered 
through it These cells form hard bunches, 
easily detected when the pear is eaten 
The pear tree resembles the apple tree, 
but it 13 smaller Two varieties of trees are 
cultivated — ^the standard and the dwarf The 
pear is propagated by budding and graft- 
ing, Dwarf trees are grown by graftmg on 
quince as a stock (see Graftikq) There are 
many varieties, but the favorites m the XTuited 
States are the Bartlett, the Anjou, the Le 
Conte and the Kiefler The pear is exten- 
sively cultivated in France, m the northern 
part of Italy and in the United States, where 
the annual crop amounts to from 8,000,000 
to 9,000,000 bushels, valued at about $8,000,- 
000 California, New York, Michigan and 
New Jersey are the states producing the 
largest quantities The fruit is picked while 
green and allowed to ripen slowly, other- ^ 
wise it decays before fully npe Pears are 
eaten as they come from the tree, and are 
also canned and dned. 

3ABL, piirlf a curious and 
beautiful product of cer- 
tain moUusks Nearly all 
sbeU-eovered manue ani- 
mals line their shrils with 
a smooth satiny coating 
to protect their delicate 
bodies from contact with 
the oiherwise rough cov- 
ermg This suhstance 
exudes from the animals 
body and is deposited on 
the wall of the shell m a 
senes of milfey films 
which harden, forming an 
iridescent coat known as 
Kintref or mofher“Of'’pe(i^^ 

It sometimes happens that 
a grain of sand or minute marine animal or 
other foreign substance finds its iray into toa 
shell and irritates the sensitive body of toe 
occupant Unable to remove the intruder, 
the little mollnsk covers it with layer upon 
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layer of this same nacreous lining material, 
and m this Tray forms the pearl that is so 
much valued ns n gem 

Occasionally the moUusk is attacked by a 
parasite wluch bores through the shell It 
then deposits its secretion in the form of 
a half sphere Pearls formed in this manner 
arc called blister pearls The most valuable 
pearls arc those which arc detached from the 
shell and are of symmetncol shape, either 
sphencal or pear-shaped The greater the 
Bi 2 e of sucli pearls, the greater the ^ olue The 
largest pearl >ct discovered is m the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London It 
weighs three ounces 

Gem pearls arc found chiefly m double, or 
bivahe, shells, the pearl oyster and giant 
clam being tlic chief producers, though valu- 
able specimens ha\o come from fresb-water 
mussels The finest pearls arc gathered in the 
East, the most valuable coming from the 
o^-slers of the Persian Gulf Other celebrated 
poarl -03 stcr banks ore off tlic coasts of Aus- 
tralia, the Suln Archipelago, and Lower 
California Gem pearls are occasionally 
found m single, or uni-va!vc, shells, though 
these are chiefly \aluablc for their nacreous 
lining The exquisite pmk conch shells of the 
West Indies are used for cameos and the aba- 
lono shells of the lower California coast yield 
a green nacre used for inlnj' work 

Pearl D^sfers he on the sea bottom at a 
depth of from fift} to one hundred feet, usu- 
all 3 m channels between groups of islands, 
where there arc strong currents They arc 
collected by dners working in crews The 
o^'sters arc gathered in shiploods and taken 
fo land, where they arc spread out to decom- 
pose The^ are then washed and the pearls 
arc easily separated 

The fresh-water pearl industry of the 
United States is large Although seed pearls 
of value are found, the chief jneld is mother- 
of-pearXt which is used for buttons, the han- 
dles of table implements and other like uten- 
sils In Tennessee, Iowa, Kentucky and Wis- 
consin pearl is an important resource 

PEARY, peeVy, Rodert Edwis- (1856- 
1920), an American Arctic explorer, famed 
ns the discoverer of the North Pole He was 
bom at Cresson, Pn , and was educated at 
Bowdoin College In 1881 he became a civil 
engineer in the United States navy, and for 
four j cars was engaged in making surveys in 
connwtion with the projected Nicaragua 
Canal He conducted Arctic expeditions in 


1891, 1893, 1896 and 1S97, published an ac- 
count of these voyages. Northward Over the 
Great Ice, in 1898, and soon afterwards made 
another tnp, reaching the highest pomt at- 
tained to that time After a trip m 1905 he 
published his second 
volume, entitled 
Nearer the Pole In 
1998 he started out 
on the expedition 
which was to cul- 
mmato in the su- 
preme achievement 
of his career as an 
explorer — the dis- 

co\ei:y' of the Pole, 
which he reached on 
April G, 1909 On Robert e peaky 
his return to America Peary was fonnoUy 
thanked by Congress and promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral He has been honored 
in America and abroad, not only by geo- 
graphic societies, but by the- leading scientific 
bodies of the world lii Hny, 1917, Hear- 
admiral Peary was made chairman of the 
National Acnal Patrol Commission, but ill 
health forced him to retire before ho became 
activelj* engaged 

PEASANTS’ WAR, an insurrection of the 
peasants of Central and Southern Germany 
in 1524 and 1525 The trouble grew out of a 
long senes of oppressions to which the feudal 
sjstcm had reduced the people, aud was the 
culmination of disturbances that had been 
gomg on for fifty years Aroused and em- 
boldened by the revolutionary wave of the 
Reformation, the people finally arose, in 
Jane, 1524, and a bloody warfare ensued 
The insurrection spread through Alsace, the 
Palatinate, Franconia, Bavaria, Tyrol and 
Canntbia The most fnghtfnl cruelties were 
practiced by both nobles and people, thou- 
sands were murdered, castles, convents and 
other buildings were burned The peasants 
had thought that Luther would aid their 
cause, but bo wished to keep the rehgious 
movement free from pohtical compheahons, 
and worked against, rather than for, the 
peasants The nsmg was put down after 
nearly 100,000 persons had been put to death 
The peasants were severely punished, and 
their condition after the upnsmg was worse 
than it had been before; in fact, it was not 
until the nineteenth centuxy that their rights 
were recognized and their lot was made 
easier 
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PEAT, a valuable fuel produced by the 
gradual decay of vegetable matter Peat is 
often referred to as coal in the process of 
making. It is composed principally of dead 
mosses, but it often contains small twigs and 
even tree trunks that have fallen and have 
been kept from rotting The mosses began to 
grow many centuries ago and continued 
branching and intermingling till they formed 
close-woven mats, which killed the lower parts 
of the stems As the moss died below, it con- 
tinued to grow above These mosses thrive 
only in wet places, hence in the course of 
centuries the areas known as peat hogs have 
been formed* 

In Europe extensive areas of peat occur in 
Russia, Scandmavia, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Austna and Ireland In 
America the largest areas are found in the 
Umted States, Canada and Alaska The 
workable peat hogs of Canada have an area 
of 37,000 square miles, and an average depth 
of five feet The deposits m the United 
States are estimated to aggregate thirteen 
billion tons The largest areas occur m the 
states bordering the Atlantic from New Jer- 
sey to Florida, and in the North Central 
states as far west as North Dakota 

When purified and dried peat is an excd- 
lent fuel, but the expense of preparing it has 
prevented its extensive use in the Uzuted 
States, where coal is abundant In Ireland 
and some other European countries, however, 
it IB in general use. 

The simplest method of preparing it for 
fuel IS to dig the peat from the bog and cut 
it into bnck-shaped olocks, which are set up 
to dry. In some localities the peat is ground 
and purified from the earth and clay by 
washing The prepared peat is then run into 
beds about four inches deep and allowed to 
dry partially, when it is cut into blocks about 
four inches square and twelve inches long 
These are then stacked and allowed to became 
thoronghly dry See Coal, Fuel 

FEOA^, a species of hickory, growing m 
North America and cultivated especially m 
California and in the Southern states, for the 
nut The nut is oblong and has a thin shell 
The variety called the paper shell pecan has 
a very thm shell and is the most desirable 
Ten years are required for trees to become 
profitable, though they begin to hear when 
five or six years old The raising of pecans is 
a paying industry in the South It is es- 
timated that an orchard of twenty acres will 


produce 10,400 pounds of nuts at the end 
of ten years The pecan is now the most im- 
portant commercial nut produced in the 
Umted States See Hickory.' 

PEG'CARY, an American wild hog, differ- 
ing from the domestic hog in havmg no ex- 
ternal toe on the hmd feet, a short snout and 
tusks and only a rudiment^ tad There are 
several species. The common peccary is 
found in all warm parts of South Amenca, 
m Mexico and the southwestern part of the 
United States. It is small, grayish and brist- 
ly, has a mane and a white collar. The white- 
hpped peccary, found m Guiana, Brazil, 
Paraguay and Peru, is larger and darker m 
color The animals congregate m herds and 
are sometimes destructive to crops They 
are fierce fighters, and a herd will stoutly de- 
fend one of its members if attacked The fiesh 
of the peccary is coarser than domestie 
pork 

PECOS, pc^koSj RIVER, a nver of New 
Mexico and Texas, which rises m the Rocky 
Mountains in San Miguel County, N M, 
flows m a southeasterly direction and, after 
a total course of about 800 mdes, enters the 
Rio Grande During the hottest weather 
there is hut a slight flow 

PEDAGOGY, ped'ago^%, the science of 
teaching, is a term derived from the Greek 
word pedagogue, meaning a leader of c7ti7- 
dken The Gre^ pedagogue was a slave who 
acted^ as the attendant and protector of a 
child Later the Romans applied the term 
to the slave who taught the child Greek From 
this the signiflcance of the term was trans- 
ferred to one who teaches Until recently the 
term pedagogy was restricted in its applica- 
tion to the principles and theories of teach- 
ing, and the term education was applied to 
these theones and also to whatever measures 
and systems zmght be necessary to put them 
into practice Recently, however, the term 
has been so expanded in its application that 
pedagogy is practically synonymous with the 
science of education 

Relation to other Subjects The laws of 
psychology form the rulffi of teaching? coi^ 
sequently, pedagogy is a derived science 
IS based on psychology For this reason the 
study of psychology should precede the stu^ 
of pedagogy Since the principles of teach- 
ing apply to all phases of instruction, peda- 
gogy IS also related more or less directly to 
all sciences found in courses of study. ^ It 
relates to biology and physiology, m physical 
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education, to logic, mathematics and the nat- 
ural sciences, m intellectual education, and 
to history, literature and ethics, m moral edu< 
cation 

Pundamental PruKuples The science of 
pedagogy rests upon certain general princi- 
ples that are now recognized by educators 
in aU countries, though some of these were 
centuries m gaming universal recognition 
Among the most important of these prmci- 
ples are 

(a) Reinflott of MfnU and Body* All educa- 
tors recognize the intimate relation between 
mind and body The brain and nervous sys- 
tem constitute the organism through which 
the mind acts and we become acquainted with 
the world about us through the special senses 
The mind works better when the body is in a 
state of health Defectli e sense organs are a 
hindrance to mental activity Fatigue lessens 
mental activity, etc 

(b) Bexelopment of the Mental Powers. 
The various forms of mental activity develop 
with the growth of the body For the order 
of this development see Fsichology, subhead 
Development of the Mental Powers 

(c) Attention Attention lies at the founda- 
tion of all knowledge It is an act of will and 
depends upon interest. See Attention 

(d) Self-Actlv-ity. All know ledge is gained 
through the self-activity of the learner The 
child must educate himself The duty of the 
teacher and the parent is to point the way 
and to remove obstacles too dllllcult for him 
to surmounL 

(e) Order of Instruction The order of in- 
struction should conform to the order of 
development of the mental powers The order 
universally recognized Is (1) observation be- 
fore reason. (2) the concrete before the ab- 
stract, (3) the simple before the complex. 
(4) from the known to the unknown, (5) facts 
before dellnitlons and principles, C6) process- 
es before rules 

Modem Movements Modem systems of 
education and methods of instructiou have 
been attained only through centuries of ef- 
fort on the part of those interested m educa- 
tion and the general welfare of the race The 
induence of early systems on present move- 
ments IS BO slight that they need no consider- 
ation m a bnd survey of recent movements 
What IS known as the I7ew Education had 
its beg innin g early in the eighteenth century, 
with the movement from the abstract towards 
the concrete, and with the growing tendency 
to give more attention to the individual child 
The one to whom the nineteenth century owes 
the greatest debt for progress in education 
IS Johann Heinnch Pestalozzi (which see) 
Festalozzi^s prmciples as set forth, below 
cover the field of education: 


(1) The principles of education are sought 
In human nature (2) This nature Is organic, 
consisting of physical, intellectual and moral 
capabilities, ready and struggling to develop 
themselves (3) The function of the educator 
is both negative and positive He must re- 
move impediments to the learner’s develop- 
ment, and he must also stimulate the exercise 
of his powers (4) Self-development begins 
with sensations received through the senses 
These sensations lead to perceptions which, 
registered in the mind as conceptions or ideas, 
constitute the basis of knowledge (S) Spon- 
taneity and self-aotivlty are the necessary 
conditions under which the mind educates It- 
self and gains power and independence (6) 
Practical aptness depends more on exercise 
than on knowledge "Knowing and doing 
must, however, proceed together The chief 
aim of education is the development of the 
learner’s powers " (7) All education must he 
based on the learner's own observation, 

"this Is the true basis of all knowledge '* (8) 
What the learner has gained by his own ob- 
servation has become an actual possession, 
which he can explain or describe in his own 
words (9) The learner's growth necessitates 
advancement from the near and actual to the 
more remote, hence, from the concrete to the 
abstract, from particulars to generals, from 
the known to the unknown 

The study of psychology (which see) has 
advanced as rapidly as the study of education, 
and as a result me&ods of teaching hove been 
greatly unproved In all civilized countnes 
untrained teachers are now the exception 
The relation of the school to the state is more 
fully understood and the individual as the 
supreme factor in education is generally 
realized 

Recent changes in industrial and social life 
are compellmg educators to make their 
methods of mstmction more concrete and to 
make courses of study more practical The 
relations of the school to the commumty have 
broadened until tbe schoolhouse is the center 
of many community activities Eveiywhere 
the movements of education are toward a 
more perfect citizenship; a better Amenca 

See Methods of Teaching, Consult Bagleys 
The Educative Process. Colvin’s The Learning 
Process, Strayer's The Teaching Process 

PEDIMEOT, the low, broad, triangular 
gable at the end of a huzldmg of classic style 
Across the bottom of it extends the cornice 
and midway over it meet the two roof ends. 
The pediments of stone buildings usually are 
decorated with sculpture. The finest classic 
examples of pediments are those of the Par- 
thenon at Athens One of tbe finest of Amer- 
ican pediments is on the Bank of Montreal 

PEDOM'ETER, an instrument somewhat 
resemhlmg a watch in appearance, by means 
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o£ -wbicli a walker can estimate the distance 
he has traveled* The mstroment is earned 
m the pocket and the movement of the body 
made with each step is registered by a lever* 
To estimate the distance walked it is neces- 
sary to ascertam the length of the ordinary 
step and multiply this by the number of steps 
registered See Ctcloiaetbr. 

FE'BEO n (Portuguese pron, pa^dro) 
(1825-18&1), emperor of Brazil, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne on the abdication of his 
father, Pedro I, in 1831 Brazil prospered 
greatly under the rule of Pedro II, who 
did much to develop its resources in every di- 
rection In 1871 he issued an impenal decree 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, which 
totally ceased m Brazil m 1888 He made 
several visits to Europe, and was deposed by 
the revolution of November, 1889 

PEEL, Robert, Sit (1788-1850) , a Bntish 
statesman, educated at Harrow and at Os- 
ford He entered Parliament at the age of 
twenty-one and became Undersecxetaiy for 
War and the Colonies and later was made 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, His attitude 
toward the Irish question brought him into 
conflict with O’Connell and the extreme Cath- 
olic party, and a duel between him and 
O’Connell was narrowly averted He estab- 
lished the Irish constabulaxy while m this 
office and later estabbsbed the London police 
force, which took from bun the names of 
“Peelers’^ and ‘‘Bobbies ” He was returned 
to Parhament in 1817 from Oxford, but some 
years later his changed views on the Catholic 
emancipation question led to his defeat In 
1834 and in 1841 Ped was Prime Mimster, 
and during his second term in that office he 
changed from a Conservative and supporter 
of protection to a free trader He also gave 
his support to a repeal of the Com Laws 
(which see). 

PEEK, a word meanmg equal, but in Eng- 
land applied only to the nobility who are 
members of the peerage, because each is en- 
titled to a seat in the House of Lords, or 
Peers The titles included m the peerage are 
duke, marquis, earl, viscount, and baron In 
the ITmted States the word means equal 
The law providmg that a man accused of a 
breach of law has the pnvil^e of a hearing 
before a jury of his peers means that he may 
he tried by a 3 ury of his fellow citizens 

PEG^ASXJS, in classical mythology, a 
winged horse, created by Neptune from the 
drops of blood which fell from Medusa’s head 


as Perseus flew with it over the sea. He is 
said to have flown to Mount Helicon and with 
a blow of his hoof to have caused the foun- 
tain Hippocrene to gush forth. At the 
Pirene spring where he often drank he was 
captured by Bellerophon, who bore the hero 
away to war with the Chunaera Later the 
horse was said to have thrown his captor and 

3IPING, bafping', CmiTA, 
for many centunes im- 
perial Peking, one of the 
oldest cities of the world 
and one of the most im- 
portant, was the capital 
of the old Manchu dynas- 
ty and of the modem 
republic continuously 
from 1644 to 1928, when 
the seat of the Nationalist 
government was trans- 
feired to Nankmg* In- 
deed, Peking was the cap- 
ital of a Tatar tnbe as 
early as the fourth cen- 
tury, and in 1264 Kuhlai 
IThflo (which see) laid the foundations of 
the city on its present site and made it his 
capital In 1928, when the capital was moved, 
the city was given a new name, and since has 
been known as Peiping, a word meanmg 
northern peace Though the seat of govern- 
ment IS at Nankmg, the foreign embassies 
still remain at Peipmg, in their extensive sec- 
tion of the old Imperial City 
Peiping IS situated in the Province of Cln- 
h, between the Pei-ho and the Hun-ho nvers, 
100 miles from the mouth of the river, at the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-h It is at the head of the 
Grand Canal and about fifty miles south of the 
Great Wall of China The city is surrounded 
by high walls, which are entered by sixteen 
gates The outei wall is thirty feet high, 
twenty-five feet thick at the base and twelve 
feet at the top, with square towers at inter- 
vals of about 180 feet, rising to a height of 
fifty feet and projecting outward in the form 

of buttresses The circuit of the walls is about 

thirty miles The city is divided by a wall, 
extending east and west, into two part^ 
known as the Tartar, or Inner City, whi^ 
occupies the northern portion, and me 
Chinese, or Outer City The wall of the 
Inner City is fifty feet high 
The Impenal City The Imperial City, or 
Tartar City, is entered through gates in the 


flown to Heaven. 



A city gate 
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wall dniding it fiom the Chinese City, nUo 
tlnough gates in the northern wall Here the 
buildings of the foieign embassies, referred 
to abo\e, are stronglv fortified, a protection 
found necessary from experience in the 
Boxer Bebcllion of 1900 The Tartar City 
contains three cnclosuies, concentncalh ar- 
ranged The outer enclo*5ure is occupied by 
the general populace The second, which is 
^separated from the first h\ a wall, contains 
the former go\emment offices, temples and 
parks 

The Porhidden City In the centei of this 
enclosure, know n a*^ the Irapenal Citi , is the 
Poi hidden Clt^, which was the residence of 
the emperor and his immediate fnmih and 
the highest officials This aica was considered 
sacred and was closed to foreigners, except 
for special missions It contains the Imperial 
palace, grounds, pavilions, and reception 
halls The walls of this enclosure, together 
wnth the roofs of all the buildings, are cov- 
ered with yellow tiling After the establish- 
ing of the republic the Forbidden City was 
opened to foreigners, under certain restric- 
tions 

The Chinese City The Chinese Citv is the 
newer portion and was built during the thir- 
teenth centurv It contains the greater pait 
of the population and is the busine'^s portion 
of the Chinese capital Among its important 
buildings is the Altar of Heaien, with its 
•jurroundmg temples and shrmes , the Temple 
of Heaven, in which the emperoi at midnight 
m the winter solstice offered sacrifices, and 
the Temple of Agneultui e, near which, each 
spnng, the emperor plow ed one or more f ar- 
row s to inaugurate the opening of tlie season 
The streets m this part of the city are lined 
wnth shops, which contain wares of almost 
every description While the stzeets are 
reasonahl} broad, and many of them are 
pa-ved, modem automobiles are seldom seen, 
and transportation is either by small, covered 
carts or by sedan chairs Sincfe the occupa- 
tion of tlie city by foreign troops in 1900, 
considerable progress has been made in im- 
proving the streets and the sanitaiy condi- 
tion 

Industries The industries of Peiping were 
largeU related to the goi eminent, commer- 
cial and manufacturing enterpiises are now 
earned on withm the city for the most part 
to supply’^ the wants of its population 

History Peiping has been settled for so 
mnn^ centuries, that it is not known when it 


began It wn^ made one of the capitals by the 
Khitan Tartars in 937 and was named Nan- 
kmg, or the Southern Capital In 1264 
Kublai Khan made it his capital and built 
the present Tartar City, which was the Kam- 
baln of Marco Polo It was occupied by tbe 
Manchus in 1644 and since then has been 
'vers much improved It had never been 
entered by foreign troops until 1900, when 
the allied foices took possession of the city 
and raised the siege of the foreign legations 
The citv IS connected by telegraph and radio 
with the centers of tbe world, and rail con- 
nection was established with Tien-tsin, Nan- 
king, and Mukden The Japanese inroads 
into Cliina below the Gieat Wall have endan- 
geied PeipiugV freedom, and Japanese infiu- 
cnce IS greatly feared througliout the section 

PEItAS'GIANS, a piehistouc lace, w ide*v 
spread o\er the whole of Greece, the coasts 
and islands of the Aegean Sea, Asia Minor 
and Italy 

PELEE, IMoxt See MARTunQiiE 

PEL'ICAN, the name of ten species of 
web-footed birds, the striking peeulianty of 
which IS the great pouch that lies under the 
lower mandibles Pelicans aie larger than 
swans, have great expanse of wings, and are 
excellent swimmers but \ery clumsy on land 



They live in flocks on sen coasts, lake shores, 
and along nvers, and ha\e voraeions appe- 
tites, feeding chiefly upon flsh, which thev 
capture with great skill The pouch of naked 
skin IS capable of holding several fish, which 
the bird may preserve for its own consump- 
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txon or may eaixy to its nest for its young, 
which are fed with food partially digested by 
the parents 

Among Ihe ten known species, several are 
American — ^the common^ or v)h%te peltcan^ of 
the Mississippi Yall^ and Canada, the OaT* 
ifornxa pelican, and the brown pelican of the 
southern sea-coast and the West Indies. 

The pehcan is used m heraldry as a symbol 
of mother love and self-sacrifice, for the rea- 
son that dunng the feedmg process the 
mother presses the pouch back against the 
breast, which gave rise to the ancient tale 
that the pelican fed her young upon her own 
blood The state of Louisiana, known as 
the Pelican State, has this bird for its herald- 
ric device. 

FBLLAGrEA, pe Xa^rah, a disease affect- 
ing the inhabitants of moimtainous regions of 
Italy, Northern Spam and the southeastern 
parts of the United States Pellagra has 
been known m Europe for more than 200 
years, but it was not discovered m the United 
States until 1864 After 1900 it developed 
very rapidly in the latter country, and at one 
time there were 60,000 cases 

The prevailing symptoms are continual ab- 
dommal pam, irritability and red and black 
blotches on the skin The victims are usually 
between thiriy and forty years of age. The 
disease is not contagious, and methods of 
treatment have been discovered which cure 
eighty per cent of those who contract it 
when young The chief cause of the disease 
is considered to be a diet consisting of the 
same articles of food for a long tune, such as 
fat meat, bread and molasses Adding lean 
meai^ peas and beans to the diet usually 
effects a cure Injections of sodium citrate 
and cacodylate are also beneficial 

PELOPONNESIAN, pel o pon ne^shan, 

WAH. Bee Ghebce, subhead Histos^/ 

PELOPONNE'SUS, the peninsula which 
forms the most southern part of Greece, now 
called the Morea. It is joined to the remain 
der ot the country by the narrow isthmus of 
Corinth The ancient Peloponnesus was di- 
vided into six states, Messmia, Aigolis, La- 
conia (Sparta), Bhs, Arcadia and Achaea. 
See Greece, subhead History 

PEliOPS, in Greek mythology, son of 
Tantalus, king of Phiygia. Tantalus, who 
was a favorite with the gods, one^day served 
to some of them a feast, the chief di^ of 
which consisted of his son, Pelops All the 
gods recognized the dish that was set before 


them and reused to eat, except Ceres, who, 
deep in mourning for her daughter, noticed 
nothing and ate a part of the boy^s Moulder 
Pelops was afterward restored to life by the 
gods, and Ceres replaced the lost shoulder 
with one of ivory With the aid of Neptune, 
Pelops married Hippodamia and succeeded 
his father-m-law as ruler of the vast kingdom 
which, according to legend, was called after 
him Peloponnesus Atreus and Thyestes 
were his sons 

PBL'VIS, The, a bony basin, formed by 
the two innominate bones and the sacrum 
Into the sockets of the innomxnates axe fitted 
the thigh bones The lower part of the in- 
tesimes is m the pelvic cavity. See Sket^e- 
TON, for illustration 

PEIUTBEETON, JoHK Curfori) (1814- 
1881), an American soldier, born at Philadel- 
phia He graduated at West Point m 1837 
and entered the artillery service He served 
in the Mexican War and became major after 
the Battle of Molino del Key He resigned 
from the service at the outbreak of the Cml 
War, entered the Confederate army and soon 
was made major general, Pemberton con- 
ducted a skilful defense of Vicksburg before 
a continuous bombardment, from the middle 
of May until July 4, when he surrendered 
After the war he lived as a planter m Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania 

PEHBKOKE, Out, the county town of 
Renfrew County, on Burnette Lake, an ex- 
pansion of the Ottawa River, and on the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
railways, 105 miles northwest of Ottawa 
There is ample water power for many indus- 
tries (hydro-electnc power) including the 
manufacture of flour, woolen goods, leathei 
goods, and steel furniture There are foui 
machine shops, three foundnes and a tan- 
nery The town also has an extensive trade 
in lumber There is a collegiate school and 
a well-equipped hbrary The Algonquin Na- 
tional Paik IS twelve miles distant Popula- 
tion, 1931, 9,368 

PEM'MIOAN, the name of a food formerly 
prepared and extensively used by the Indians 
living in the northern part of North Amer- 
ica Originally it consisted of dried lean 
meat, of the buffalo or deei, pounded to a 
powder and. mixed with boiling fat, ffien 
pressed mto cakes and packed in eases until 
needed Beef is now used m the place of 
buffalo or deer meat, this innovation was 
introduced bv Gail Borden (1801-1874), who 
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later became famous for the manufacture of 
condensed milk. When properly prepared, 
pemmican contains a large amount of nour- 
ishment in a small space For this reason it is 
still used by hunters and traders who travel 
lon^ distances through the sparsely settled 
regions of Canada, and hy explorers in the 
polar regions 

PEN, an instrument for wntmg Pens 
bare been m use from very early times, and 
m each age they were adapted to the matenal 
on which the characters were to he made 
The Roman's pen consisted of a metal stylus 
with a stiff point and was used for writing on 
tablets coated with wax. In Greece and in 
Eastern countnes a hollow reed was used, 
and this undonbtedly led to the quill pen 
Quill pens were made of the quills of the 
goose and crow and were used for several 
centuries before they were replaced by mc^al 
pens The quills were taken from the wings 
of the bird and placed m hot sand until diy, 
when the pen was made by whittlmg the quill 
into shape with a small knife 

Steel Pens. We do not know when or 
by whom the steel pen was invented, but the 
manufacture of steel pens by machmciy was 
begun by Joseph Gillott in 1820 He suc- 
ceeded in making a pen of thinner and more 
elastic steel and m giving it a better temper 
and finish than had been previously done 
The method which he established has, with 
some improvements, been followed until the 
present time 

Pens are now manufactured by mnehineiy 
Steel of the best quality is used This is 
rolled into thin sheets six feet long and about 
one and one-half feet wide These sheets are 
cut into strips, equal m width to the length of 
two pens The strips are then heated to a 
dull red, in tight iron boxes, and allowed to 
cool slowly When cooled they are cleaned 
and rolled with great care to the necessary 
thickness Blanks, of the shape and size of 
the pen, are then punched from the plates 
The blanks are then stamped and slit on each 
side of the point, so as to make the pen 
more flexible They arc then heated and 
rounded by being stamped with a die, which 
fit's into a mold The pens are then tempered, 
and the points are ground and split The pens 
ore then sorted, the imperfect ones being 
thrown out, and the others packed in boxes 
of one gross each The annual output of 
steel pens for the world is estimated at from 
ten to twelve million gross, of which two and 


a half million gross are made m the United 
States Birmingham, England, is the lead- 
ing center of the industry. 

Other Pens Gold pens are valued for their 
durabUity and flexibihty They have indium 
pomts Fountam pens have a hollow holder 
which IS filled with ink that fiows as the pen 
writes The latest development in these pens 
is a glass-covered slot through which one may 
see at any time the quantity of ink in the pen 
barrel 

PENANCE, pen'ans In the Roman Cath- 
ohe Church any member guilty of a spiritual 
offense is expected to make confession to his 
pnest, who imposes upon the sinner some dis- 
ciplinary punishment and grants absolution 
after compliance with his demands Penance 
therefore imphes contntion, confession and 
satisfaction — the atoning for an evil deed 
with a good one The authonty for the sacra- 
ment IS found in John XX, 23 ''Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost, whose sins ye shall forgive 
they are forgiven them, whose sins ye shall 
letam they are retained ” 

PENANG', an island belongmg to Great 
Bntain, lying at the north entrance of the 
Malacca Strait, off the western coast of the 
Malay Peninsula Its area is 107,000 square 
miles The greater part of the surface is 
level, although there is a mountainous tract 
in the north The island produces cocoanuts, 
areca, pepper, nutmegs, cloves, nee, sugar, 
coffee and indigo There are large supplies 
of tin in the mountainous region George- 
town, the capital and port of the settlement, 
IS a growing town with a large commerce 
Population, about 185,000 

PEN'OIL The ancient Egyptians used 
lead for marking on papyrus, and the Ro- 
mans used small bars of it for the same pur- 
pose From this early use of lead we get 
the name lead penctlj though the so-called 
lead pencil to-day contains no lead whatever 
When men learned that graphite would make 
a blacker mark than lead that substance was 
named hJacL lead, and for nearly 400 years 
it has given its name to the pencil in com- 
mon use 

Manufacture In the manufacture of pen- 
cils powdered graphite, free from all impur- 
ities, is mixed with pipe clay, the quantity 
dependmg on the degree of hardness required 
For hard pencils they are mixed in equal 
parts, and for ordinary writing pencils the 
proportions are seven parts of clay to ten 
parts of graphite After hemg ground to- 
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gether with water for several hoiixs; the 
doughy mixtare is shaped into leads^ by be- 
ing placed m an iron cylinder^ with a plate in 
the bottom; whndi has holes of the same size 
as ihe leads to be made By the use of a 
piston, worked by a screw, the mixture is 
squeez^ out in coils through the holes While 
wet, the coils are straightened, cut mto pieces 
and allowed to dry Pine and red cedar are 
generally used for casing The wood, cut into 
httle slabs the width of six pencils, is passed 
through a machme which makes the grooves* 
The graphite sticks are placed lu these 
grooves, and another grooved slab is glued to 
it Wh^ dry the blocks are cut into pencils, 
by being run through a machme with revolv- 
ing kniv^, and axe then dnished. 

Depending upon the mixture of ingredi- 
ents, the lead in pencils is made soft, medium, 
or hard The marks 1, 2, 3, 4, or A, B, C, D, 
indicate degrees of hardness, the first letter or 
figure identifying the softest The world's 
product of lead pencils probably amounts to 
nearly two thousand millions a year, half of 
which are made from Amenean-grown cedar 

Other Pencils. Colored pencils are made 
by mixing colored clay or chalk wilh wax and 
enclosing it in a case of wood or paper 
Slate pencils are made of soft slate, and may 
be encased in wood but they usually consist 
of a small rod of slate Penmls for markmg 
on glass or crockery are made of wax colored 
with lampblack or ivory black 

PEN'DANT, in architecture, a hanging or- 
nament, used in the vaults and timber roofs 
of Grothie buildings, more particularly m late 
Gothic work In vaulted roofs, pendants are 
of stone and commonly are between two 
arches; in timber roofs, Ihqy often occur at 
the intersection of beams 

PBNa)LBTON, Ore , home of the "Bound- 
Dp,” county seat of Dmatilla County, forty- 
five miles southwest of Walla Walla, Wash , 
on the Umatilla River and on the Northern 
Pacific and Union Pacific railroads There is 
an airport of 200 acres Pour bridges cross 
the nver The town is in a great wheat-grow- 
ing region The nver fumi^es good water 
power, and there are flour and woolen mills, 
wool-scounng plants, madiine shops, and 
other factories There is a parochial school, 
a Carnegie Library, a Federal buildmg and 
the state hospital for the insane Population, 
1930, 8,181. 

PEN'DUIOTME, a weight suspended from 
a fixed pomt, so that it will swmg freely to 


and fro by the force of gravity and the im- 
pulse which it receives from its own motion 
A small, heavy body, suspended from a fixed 
pomt by a string and caused to vibrate with- 
out much fnction, is the simplest form of 
pendulum In the figure, A is the weight, 0 
the pomt of suspension, and B and C the 
ends of the path over which the pendulum 
swmgs The path CAB is called the arc, and 
the movement of the pendulum from E to Cf 
constitutes a 
vib ration 
The force of 
gravity 
tends to 
draw the 
ball at B m 
the direc- 
tion of BD, 
but the resistance of the stnng, OB, causes 
it to take the direction of the resultant, SF, 
which is at right angles with BN, and thus to 
swing m the are CAB The distance from 
the lowest point in the arc to either end, as 
AB and AO, constitutes the amplitude of the 
vibration Clock pendulums are usually 
made by the hanging of a mreular piece of 
metal, called the bob, or disk, to a wire, which 
is attached by its upper end to the frame of 
the block. 

The time of vibration of a pendulum de- 
pends upon its length A pendulum which 
will vibrate seconds in the latitude of New 
York is about 39 1 inches or 993 of a meter 
long The vibrations are governed by the 
following laws: 

(1) In the same pendulum, all vibrations of 
small amplitude are made In the same time 

(2) The time of vibration of different pen 
dulums are proportional to the sQuare roots 
of their respective lengrths If a pendulum to 
vibrate seconds must be 39 1 inches loner, one 
to vibrate three times as fast would have to 
be one-ninth as long 

(5) The time of vibration for the same pen- 
dulum will vary In different places* since it 
decreases as it is moved from the equator to 
the poles 

Since the rod in most dock pendulums 
lengthens in summer and shortens in winter, 
it is necessary that means for preserving the 
uniform length of a penddum be provided 
In docks known as regulators, sudi as aie 
used by watch makers, the pendulum rod 
consists of a frame of rods of differ^t met- 
als, so arranged that as some expand down- 
ward, others expand upward, thus keeping 
the mean length of the pendulum the same. 
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Another style, kno-vm as the merconal pen* 
dulum, has but one rod, but the \reight con> 
sists of a cup containing mercury As the 
tod lengthens, the mercury expands upward, 
and as the rod shortens, the mercury contracts 
downward, thus preserving the length of the 
pendulum See CiiOCK 

PSZTBli'OPE, in Greek mythology, the 
wife of Ulysses Shortly after the birth of 
his son Telemachus, Ulysses went with his 
countrymen to war against Troy During the 
twenty jears of his absence Penelope was 
besieged by suitors, who tried to make her 
behe\e that Ulj^es was dead She at- 
tempted to nd herself of them by promising 
Uiem that she would choose one of them as 
soon os she had finished a piece of tapestry 
which she was weaving Each night, how- 
ever, she raveled what she had done dunng 
the day \7hen her suitors became aware of 
this ruse they grew more clamorous, and Pen- 
elope then promised that she would marry 
any one of them who on a certain day should 
bend the bow of Ulysses, knowing well that 
none of them was strong enough to do this 
When the day of the tnal came, an aged 
beggar who had made his way to the palace 
entered with the suitors and, after they had 
all tned, took the bow and bent it easily He 
then threw ofi his disguise, showed himself 
as Ulysses and put the suitors to death 

PEHGUIH, pen'gwtn, a queer-looking bird 
of the Antarctic region, having a duckhke 
body and varymg insize, accordi^ to species, 
from eighteen inches to three feet Hudi- 
mentary wings, short and covered witk 
scalehke feathers, are useless for flight On 
shore the pengums are awkward birds, they 
walk queerly about on their short legs or 
crawl over the ice and snow with the aid of 
their wings, in the water, however, they are 
graceful, rapid swimmers, using their wings 
as paddles 

They are protected from the intense cold 
by a lajer of fat under the skm They live 
and breed in colonics, and the male and fe- 
male share the labor of incubation Usu- 
ally one egg is laid, and this the bird holds 
between the thighs until it is hatched Of the 
fifteen species, the kmg penguins are the 
largest Silveiy-white breasts, blue-gray 
backs and wings, blade heads and ydlow 
throats give these birds a striking appear- 
ance When Amundsen, the Antarctic ex- 
plorer, reached the South Pole the pengnins 
there saw men for the first time. They were 


not at all afraid of the newcomers, and even 
showed a livdy interest m them, intel- 
ligently imitating some of their movements 



PENGUIN 


PENIN^SULAPr WAE, a seven-years’ 
struggle in Spam and Portugal between those 
countries and Prance England aided them 
agamst the inordmate ambition of Napoleon 
After Nelson had destroyed the French fieet 
at Trafalgar, Napoleon, fearing an invasion 
of the British by way of the Iberian Penin- 
sula, subjugated the country and placed 
Ills brother Joseph Bonaparte on the Spanish 
throne The Spanish and Portuguese peoples 
rose m defense of their libei^es and wag^ a 
fierce guerrilla warfare agamst the invaders 
Of the mmorahle struggle which ensued, the 
mam features were the retreat of Sir John 
Moore to Coruna, and his death there, the 
accession of Sir Arthur Wellesley, iter- 
wards Duke of Wdlmgton, to the supreme 
command, his formation of the celebrated 
lines of Torres Vedras, where he held the 
French armies m check until he had accom- 
plished the complete liberation of Portugal, 
and bis snhsequent victorious march through 
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Spain; marked by the great battles of Sala- 
manca and Vitona. 

PEN27; WniUAM: (1644-1718); the founder 
of the state of Fexmsylvama, and the most 
widely-known member of the Quakers, or 
Society of FnendS; was bom in London His 
father was an English admiral and a man of 
wealth Penn was educated at Essex and 
Christ Church, Oxford While in college he 
was converted to the Quaker belief. He left 
collie and was driven from home by his 
father, but was afterwards sent to Prance 
and Germany, where he became acquainted 
with many people of broad religious views 
Penn’s stay in Prance and Germany seemed 
to have driven all Quaker ideas from his mind, 
and upon his return his father placed him in 
charge of several large estates in Ireland 
Here he met Quaker influence again and was 
again converted. 

Later Penn became a Quaker preacher, 
and on account of 
an essay, entitled 
The Sandy Founder 
tton Shaken, was 
impnsoned m the 
Tower of London 
for seven months 
During this time he 
wrote his most cel- 
ebrated work, No 
Gross, No Grown 
The persecutions of 
Dissenters continu- 
mg to rage, Penn william penn 
turned his thoughts toward the New World. 
Prom his father he had inherited a claim 
upon the government of $80,000, and m set- 
tlement of this claim the government in 1681 
granted him large territories in North Amer- 
ica, including the present state of Penn^l- 
vania, with the nght to found a colony or 
society with such laws and mshtutions as ex- 
pressed his views and principles A settle- 
ment was estabbshed in 1682, and a little later 
Penn came to America and laid the founda- 
tions of his colony on a more free and demo- 
cratio basis than had at that time been al- 
lowed in the world Members of all denomi- 
nataons and countries gathered there, the city 
of Philadelphia was laid out upon the banks 
of the Delaware, and the colony soon came 
into a most fiounshmg condition. The 
founder remained in the province about two 
years, when he returned to England, remain- 
ing there about fourteen years 



Penn was on friendly terms with Charles 
n and James 11 and when Wilham and Mary 
came to the throne he was accused of treason- 
able intentions and for three years he hid 
himself m London He was finally acquitted, 
and in 1699 he again sailed for Pennsylvama, 
intending to make it his future residence, 
However, he returned to England m 1701, 
leaving the management of his affairs to an 
agent named Pord, by whose dishonesty Penn 
was financially rumed When Pord died he 
left claims against Penn that were pressed 
to such a degree that Penn allowed bimsdf 
to be thrown into prison to escape extortion 
His affairs were finally ad 3 usted by his 
fnends and he was released, but the im- 
prisonment injured his health, and he died 
m 1718 Because of his liberal views con- 
cerning rehgion and government, and his 
kindness and fair dealing with the Xndians, 
Wilbam Penn is regarded as one of the lead- 
ing characters in Amencan history. 

FENl^AOOOE, a word which meant 
crooked place, was the name of a tnbe of 
New England Indians, inhabitating Southern 
Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
They were at first friendly with the English, 
but later turned from them The Eughsh 
settlers took their lands until the Indians 
were rendered practically homeless, and the 
chief had to petition for enough land to live 
upon There was peace until a number ot 
Indians were seized through treachery 
What remained of the tnbe of over 3,000 
Pennaoooks sought refuge in Canada, and 
they gave the French assistance in the IVench 
and Lidian Wars 

PENNELL, pen'el, Joseph (1860-1926), 
one of the foremost Amencan etchers and 
lithographers; also a writer of distmction 
He was bom m Philadelphia and studied at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Pine Arts and 
the Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art 
Since 1884 he has lived chiefly m London 
In Europe Pennell is the most widely known 
of Amencan graphic artists, and his etchings, 
drawings and lithographs form part of the 
collections of all the great gallenes His 
writings include A Ganterhury Pilgnrnage, 
An Itahm PUgnmage, Our SetiimeM 
Journey through France and Italy, 
Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen In collabo- 
ration with his gifted wife, Elizabeth Eohins 
Pennell, he wrote Lithography 
graphers, The Authorised Life of J 
"Whistler and The Graplnc Arts 
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PENNSYLVANIA, the second largest of 
the North Atlantic states, and one of the fore- 
most American commonwealths m nches, 
population and xndustnal progress New 
York alone exceeds it in value of manufac- 
tures and number of inhabitants, while in 
mineral resources it far outranks any other 
state The name of the state is a comhmation 
of Penn (m honor of Admiral Penn, father 
of the founder, William Pwm) and sylvama, 
which mean woodlands Keystone State, 
the popular name, refers to its position at 
the center of the arch formed by the thirteen 
ongmal states 

Location and Size The southernmost of 


the North Atlantic group, Pennsylvania 
touches West Virginia, Maryland and Dela- 
ware on the south West Virginia and Ohio 
are on the west. Lake Ene and New York 
are north , on the east the state is separated 
from New Jers^ by the Delaware Kiver, 
which also forms for a short distance the 
boundary between New York and Pennsyl- 
vania Except for its water boundaries, Penn- 
sylvania has straight bounding lines, and in 
shape IS a fairly regular rectangle Nowhere 
does it touch the Atlantic coast, but the Del- 
aware Bay and Eiver enable the largest 
ocean vessels to visit Philadelphia, fifty-five 


miles from the ocean 


With an area of 45,126 square miles, Penn- 
sylvania is the thirty-second state in the 
Union in size. Mississippi, which is nearest 
it in area, is larger by 1,739 square miles Of 
the gross area, 294 square miles are water. 
Among the North Atlantic states only New 
York IS larger 

People and Cities Accordmg to the cen- 
sus of 1930 the population numbered 9,631,- 
350 a gam of 10 5 per cent in ten years 
The state ranks sixth in density with 214.8 
persons to the square mile 


The Negro population is large, that is 
400,000 Among the foreign-bom inhabitants, 
the most numerous racial groups are the 
German, Irish, Enghsh, Itahan, Pohsh and 
Austrian The chief religious denommations 
are, in order, Boman Catholic, Methodisi^ 
Lu^eran, Presbyterian, Beformed and Bap- 
tist As the old colony was a center of re- 
ligious toleiatioD, Pennsylvama still has a 
number of sects not found elsewhere in the 
United States in great numbers Among 
these are Mennonites, Schwenkfelders, Mo- 
ravians and Dunkards The eastern part of 
the state is still a stronghold of the Quakers 
or Fneuds The kmdly William Penn, found- 
er of the colony, was a Quaker 
Cities Over three-fifths of the people live 
in towns or cities, and Philadelphia, the me- 
tropolis of the state, ranks thi:^ among the 
cities of the Union, following New York 
and Chicago In 1930 its population was 
given as 1,950,961 The next four, in order 
of size, with Federal figures for 1930, are 
as follows Pittsbxu^h (669,817), Scranton 
(143,433), Ene (116,967), Readmg (lU,- 
171) Hamsburg, the capital, was credited 
with 80,339 inhabitants in 1930 (For list 
of important municipalities descnbed in 
these volumes, see end of article ) 

Surface aad Drainage The surface of 
Pennsylvania is divided into three distinct 
regions The southeastern region, which 
compnses that portion of the state lying to 
the east of the first range of mountams, is a 
part of the Piedmont plateau This portion of 
the state is near sea level , the surface nses 
by gradual slopes from this low plam to an 
altitude of 500 feet at the foot of the moun- 
tains The surface is somewhat rolling, and 
is crossed m a number of places by chains of 
hills The largest of these, known as South 
Moimtam, extends entirdy across the state, 
in a southwest and northeast direction The 
second, or highland region, compnses the 
mountainous section, which emends across the 
state from the northeastern comer in a south- 
westerly direction Begmmng with the low 
ndge known as South Mountain, this region 
compnses seieral paralld ranges of moun- 
tains separated by inteivenii^ valleys The 
most important of these on the east zs 
Blue Mountam, which m New Jersey is 
known as the Kittatmny Range, through this 
the Delaware River cuts its way, forming the 
famous Delaware Water Gap West of Blue 
Mountain are a number of raises with dif- 
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ferent names, all of 'wliich belong to tbc Al- 
leghany Mountains All of these mountains 
have steep slopes on the eastern side and 
gradual slopes on the western The highest 
point, Blue Knob, is 3,136 feet above the sea 
Streams flow through the intervemng valleys, 
and the Susquehanna cuts its way across the 
langes Much of this region is covered with 
forests The third region, known as the Alle- 
ghany plateau, lies to the west of the moun- 
tam range. This is a high plateau, varying 
m altitude from 1,000 to 2,500 feet 

The eastern port is drained by the Dela- 
ware River, which receives a number of i^ort 
tnbutanes The most important of these are 
the Schuylkill and the Lehigh, the former 
entermg the Delaware at Philadelphia and the 
latter at Easton The Susquehanna Eiver 
drains the northeastern and central parts 
It it formed by a north and a west branch, 
which unite at Northumberland, and flow 
entirely across the state m an irregular 
course. It receives numerous tributaries, most 
of them shallow, rapid mountain streams, 
the largest being the Juniata, The Alleghany 
plateau is drained principally by the Ohio 
and the two great streams from which it is 
formed, the Alleghany and the Monongahda, 
There are m the mountains occasional tams, 
or mountam lakes. 

Climate, The climate vanes in the three 
natural divisions In the northwest and west^ 
heat and cold are more excessive than in the 
east, and changes are abrupt In the north 
and mountain regions, the winters are severe, 
and the summers are delightfully cool The 
climate of the eastern section is marked by 
irregular alternations of the seasons, but the 
state IS, in general, healthful The mean 
temperature at Philad^phia is 54° The 
average annual rainfall for the state as a 
whole is 44 6 mches. 

Mineral Besonrces Pennsylvania holds 
flrst place in mineral products, very con- 
siderably on accoimt of the large deposits 
of both anthracite and bituminous coal The 
anthracite mines are found in the northeast- 
ern part of the state, chiefly at Wilkes- 
B a r r e, Hazelton, Shenandoah, Ashland, 
PottsviUe and Scranton; the output exceeds 
that of any other state or any country, reach- 
ing a total of 50,000,000 to 90,000,000 tons 
a year In the western part of the state 
are extensive measures of bituminous coal. 
These arc situated chiefly m the Mononga- 
hela, Irwm, fiercer, Connells^e, Johns- 


town, Idlewood and Clearfield districts The 
annual yield has at times reached between 
150,000,000 and 200,000,000 tons Many of 
the coal measures contam layers of sand- 
stone, iron ore, limestone and fire clay be- 
tween the seams of coal. Coke made from 
bituminous coal is produced in great quan- 
tities. 

Pennsylvania is also the leading state in 
the production of cement The Lehigh dis- 
tnct, which mcludes one county in New 
Jersey, is the source of nearly one-third of 
the entire Amencan output In total value 
of clay products the state is surpassed by 
Ohio, but in the smgle production of hnck 
and tile it ranks first The production of 
natural gas is nearly 89,000,000,000 cubic 
feet Petroleum is still being prodnced, but 
the annual yield has fallen to between 11,- 
000,000 and 13,000,000 harrds. 

In the production of stone, slate, sand, 
gravel and hme the state holds first place; 
the annual yield of slate alone is over half 
of the total production of the United States 
Other mineral products include iron ore, 
feldspar, graphite, copper, glass sand, me- 
tallic paints and mineral waters. 

Agnculture. The valley lands of Penn- 
sylvania are remarkably fertile There are 
about 172,000 farms, the cultivated area is 
over 16,300,000 acres. The production of 
hay and cereals, market gardening, fruit and 
flower growing and forestry are all impor- 
tant branches of agriculture In pomt of 
acreage hay is the leading crop; the annual 
harvest is over 3,000,000 tons Among cer- 
eals com ranks first m yield, followed by 
oats, wheat and rye The annual com crop 
yields more than 45,000,000 busiiels Penn- 
sylvania IS well known for its immense crops 
of buckwheat, potatoes and tobacco 

In the southeaBtem part climatic condi- 
tions fa\or the production of fruit, as may 
be seen in the flourishing orchards of apples, 
peaches and pears Cheme^ apneofe and 
plums are also cultivated, and in the distnefc 
bordering Lake Ene grapes are grown 
abundantly The state is among the fir^ 
five in the value of dairy products and 
poultry The annual wool chp reaches some 
3,270,000 pounds The income from live- 
stock IS about $136,000,000 each year. 

Manufactures Ranking second among the 
states in total value of manufaetured goods, 
Pennsylvania leads them all in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel products, and it pos- 
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Besses in the city of Pittsburgh the center of 
the largest steel andiron district in the world 
Here is made everything from wire nails to 
locomotives and stactural bridgework 
Among the establishments m the Pittsbm^h 
distnct are plants of the United JStates Steel 
Corporation, the Westmghonse Air Brake 
Company and the Westmghonse Electric 
Company The mam plant of the famous 
Baldwm Locomotive Works is at Eddystone 
near Philadelphia In the state as a whole 
there are over 2,300 establishments devoted 
to the znannfactc^ of metal and metal prod- 
ucts 

Second m value of products is the textile 
industry, and in this branch of manufacture 
Pennsylvania is surpassed only by Massachu- 
setts Among the products represented are 
woolens, worsteds, silks, felts, knit goods, 
cotton fabrics and hosiery Philadelphia is 
the foremost city in the manufacture of 
textiles Tannmg and the finishmg of leath- 
er, in which Pennsylvania ranks first m the 
Union, pnntmg and publishing, glass mak- 
ing, shipbuilding and slaughtering and meat 
packing are other major industries 

Transportation The state has excellent 
transportaUon facilities Lake Ene gives 
access to the Great Lakes, and Ohio makes 
accessible the Mississippi route, while the 
Delaware and other navigable streams, to- 
gether with numerous canals, provide water 
connection with markets m various sections 
of the country The state is surpassed only 
by Texas and Illinois m railway facilities, its 
steam mileage being about 11,155 There are, 
besides, over 4,000 miles of electric railway, 
and about 19,000 miles of paved highways 
The leading railroads are the Pennsylvania, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the 
Philadelphia & Reading, the Ldngh Valley, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the 
Jersey, Baltimore & Ohio, the Erie and the 
JTew York Central The state has 40 airports 
and is crossed by five air routes; it is served 
by eight major bus Imes 

Education The present system of educa- 
tion dates from 1834, when Pennsylvania 
established a system of free public schools 
The schools are under the direction of the 
supermtendent of public instruction Coun- 
ties are dmded into districts, each of which 
usually includes a township The schools of 
the districts are managed by boards of di- 
rectors elected by the people, and these boards 
within the county elect a county superinten- 


dent All cities have excellent systems of 
graded schools Vocational courses are now 
included m the curriculum of certam schools 
School attendance is compulsory for pupils 
between the ages of eight and sixteen and 
free from six to twenty-one In the rural 
districts attendance may be reduced to seventy 
per cent of the term 
The state maintains fourteen teachers col- 
leges The Pennsylvania State College, lo- 
cated at State College, devotes special at- 
tention to modem industnal pursuits and to 
agn^ture In all there are 96 mstitutions 
of hi^er education in Pennsylvania includ- 
ing the University of Pennsylvania, {the 
most important of them, although it is not 
maintained by the state) , other msblutioDs 
are Dickinson College at Carlisle, Lafayette 
College at Easton, Lehigh Univemity at 
Bethlehem, Haverford College at Haverford, 
University of Pittsburgh and the Cam^e 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, 
Swarthmore College at Swarthmore, Temple 
University at Philadelphia and Bryn Mawr 
College at Bryn Mawr, the latter a famous 
institution for women 
Govemment The legislature consists of a 
senate of fifty members and a honse of repre- 
sentatives whose number depends upon the 
population, but it is about 208 The sena- 
tors are elected for four years, and the 
representatives for two years One-half of 
the senators retire every two years The 
head of the executive department is the 
governor, deeted for a four-year term Other 
important officers are a lieutenant-governor, 
secretary of the commonwealth, treasurer, 
auditor, adjutant-general, attorney-general, 
superintendent of public instmcfaon, secre- 
tary of labor, secretary of highways and sec- 
retary of agriculture The courts consist of 
a supreme court of seven judges, elected by 
the people for twenty-one years and not 
eligible for reeleetion, superior courts, which 
are held m the various judicial distncts into 
which the state is divided, courts of common 
pleas and quarter sessions, besides local 
courts, estabhshed m towns and cities 
Other Institutions There are thiriy penal 
and benevolent institutions wholly supported 
by the state, and seven semi-state institu- 
tions, besides hundreds of pnvate homes and 
hospitals receiving state aid The deaf and 
dumb, the blind, the feeble-minded, epileptics 
and other defectives are given the best scien- 
tific treatment available Among the state 
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Items of Interest on Pennsylvania 


The state motto is 'Virtue, labearty, In- 
dependence.” 

The tnangular section in the northwest- 
ern part of the state bordering on Lake 
£ne was porchnsed by early settlers from 
the national government for the purpose 
of givmg Pennsylvania a port on the 
Great I^es 

During the Bevolutionaiy period Ben- 
jamin Franklin was the most distin- 
goished citizen of Pennsylvania He was 
buried m the churchyard at Fifth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia 

At Johnstown a temble flood occarred 
m 1SS9, causing the loss of more than 
2,200 lives It resulted from the bursting 
of the dam at Conemaugh Lake, the soorce 
of the city water snpply 

Pennsylvania abolished hanging as a 
punishment for crime in 1913, substitut- 
ing electrocution 

Pennsylvania was the first state in the 
Union to establish a state police force 
The second one to do so was New York, 
and xt was followed by many others 

The home of Betsy Boss, who made the 
first Amencan National flag, is preserved 
as a mcmonal Xt is located at 229 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Ongmally Pennsylvania was one of the 
most densely forested states in the Union, 
but the virgin timber has been largeljr cut 
The present forest growth covers about 
half the area of the state, and includes 
white and yellow pme, hemlock, hickory, 
dm, maple, beech, chestnut and walnut 

The state is governed by the constitU' 
tion which went into effect in January 
1874 It was the fourth to be adopted 

YTiIham Penn wished to have the colony 
called simply Sylvama, but Charles H, 
king of England, insisted that Penn be 
prefixed out of respect for William Penn’s 
father* 

The Sesqm-Centennial Exposition m 
1926 celebrated the drafting of the Decla- 
ration of Independence on its hundred 
fiftieth anniversary 

Famous men in the history of Penn- 
svlvama include William Penn, Benjamin 


1 

ll 


Franklin, Benjamm West, Stephen Gir- || 
azd, Andrew Carnegie and Gifford Pm- 
chot. 

Questions on Pennsylvaiua 

From what words is Pennsylvania de- 
rived? Where did the state get its mck> 
name Keystone? 

What are the land boundaries of Penn- 
sjlvama? 

Compare New York and Pennsylvania 
as to population, size, manufacturing im- 
portance ood mineral wealth 

Make the same comparisons, using Illi- 
nois m place of New York 

What was the percentage increase in 
population between 1920 and 1930? 

What interesting rebgions sects are 
found m the state? 

Are there any high mountains in the 
state? 

What IS the most picturesque scenic 
feature of Pennsylvania? 

How does the state compare with other 
sections on the globe m regard to an- 
thracite? 

In what mineral products does the state 
take first rank in the Union? 

What branches of agncultnre prosper 
in the state? 

What is the greatest iron and steel dis- 
trict on the face of the globe? 

What is the state's rank in the produc- 
tion of textiles? In leather finishing? 

How IS the number of members elected 
to the state house of representatives de- 
termined? 

What provision does the state make for 
defectives? 

What racial group made the first settle- 
ment in Pennsylvania? 

Where was the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence signed and the Constitution 
adopted? 

If a visitor in Philadelphia would you 
care to visit 239 Arch Street? 

What was the cause of the Johnstown 
flood? 

What event was celebrated in Philadd- 
phia by the Centennial Exposition? 
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institutions aie the hospitals for the insane 
at Allentown, Danville, Fairview, Harrisburg, 
Norristown, Warren, Warnersviile, and Tor- 
rance, an industrial reform school at Hunt- 
ington, a reformatory at Morganza, an in- 
dustrial training home for women at Mun(y 
Station and the penitentianes at Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Rocskview and Graterford 
History The Swedes made the first set- 
tlement at a site on which later grew up the 
town of Wilmington, they were permanently 
established by 1643 They were assisted by 
54 German families that came over m one 
shipload The Dutch from New York over- 
powered these Swedes m 1655 The Eng- 
hsh raided the settlements in 1664 and ac- 
quired possession by treaty in 1675 
The whole temtory was granted by Charles 
II to WiHiam Penn in 1681 and m the year 
following the capital of the province, Phila- 
delphia, was founded The grant to William 
Penn made him sole proprietor of the land 
with power to make laws subject to the 
consent of the freemen, to establish courts, 
to collect taxes and to raise troops 
Penn’s plans for govermnent were based 
on extreme pacifist prmciples and seemed 
grossly fantastic to bis seasoned cnties. 
There was to be no established church but 
freedom of worship for all creeds, a basic 
principle was the policy of non-resistance. 
Shortly after his first arrival m America 
Penn was obliged to return to England and 
was absent for fourteen years so that his 
magnificent project was entrusted to the 
hands of persons little suited to administer 
his scheme Hence gross mismanagement re- 
sulted 

Pena invested the greater part of his 
wealth m his Amencan venture and died 
without receiving more than a dight return 
financially He was on the point of sur- 
rendering his rights to the crown when he 
died In fact the colony became so disorder- 
ly that it was taken from him in 1692 hut 
was restored in 1694 Nevertheless he af- 
forded a refuge for many rdigious persons 
who were subject to persecution dsewhere 
and his impress on the people of the colony 
was a most beneficial one 
The state was engaged in a long dispute 
with Connecticut over the Wyommg Valley, 
and in 1778 it culminated m the massacre 
at that place Pennsylvania took an active 
part in the Revolutionary War, and organ- 
ized an independent state government in 1776 


Philadelphia was the seat of the Congress 
durmg the war, and important mihtary events 
also took place withm the borders of the 
state The Federal Constitution was adopted 
at Philadelphia in December, 1787. 

Durmg the Civil War the state was in- 
laded three times, on the last occasion Lee 
was defeated at Gettysburg The Centen- 
nial Exposition was hdd at Philadelphia m 
1876 Thirteen years later occurred dis- 
astrous food at Johnstown. Labor troubles 
have been abundant in the steel and coal 
industnes, they have contnhuted must to 
the general estabhshment of the pimexple of 
collective bargaming and to the upbuildmg 
of labor organizahons Progressive legisla- 
tion include such subjects as women and 
child labor, workmgmen’s compensation, 
state insurance, poor relief, the adoption of 
the mountain laurel as the ^ate flower, mak- 
ing motorists financially responsible for dam- 
ages, licensmg and inspection of bakeries and 
milk dealers. 


Belated Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
CITIES 


Allentown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Butler 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Chester 

Columbia 

Connelsville 

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Duquesne 

Easton 

Erie 

Franklin 

Greensburg 

Hazleton 

Johnstown 

lian caster 

Lebanon 

McKeesport 

Mahanoy City 

Meadvllle 


Mount Carmel 

Nanticoke 

New Castle 

Norristown 

Oil City 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pittston 

Plymouth 

PoUstown 

PottsvlUe 

Beading 

Scranton 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Sunbury 

Unlontown 

Valley Forge 

Washington 
West Chesteer 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wllliameport 
York 


geography , 
.ppalachlan Lehigh 

Mountains Monon^hela River 

.llegheny (river) Ohio 

Delaware (river) 

>elaware Bay Susquehanna River 

elaware Water Gap 

miscellaneous 

ranklin, Benjamin Penn, William 


Boss, Betsy 
Valley Forge 
Wyoming Valley 
Massacre 


ettyshurg. Battle of 
idependence Hall 
:ason and Dixon's 

Line — 

PENNSYLVANIA, DniverSITI or, an in- 
atution of higher leammg at Philadelphia 
[> originated in a charitable school founded 
i 1740, but has become one of the 
niversities in North America In 1761 is 
diool became an academy, and then was 
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raised to the rank of a college in 1755 In 
1791, by act of the legislature it was made the 
Unnersity of Pennsylvania, but is not sup- 
ported by the state The following depart- 
ments are now mamtamed the College of 
Arts and Sciences, the College for Women, 
the School of Arts, the ’Wharton School of 
Commerce, the Moore School of Electrical 
Engineering, departments of education, law, 
medicine, dentistry and vetennary medicine, 
the Towne Scientific School, the graduate 
school, the University Hospital , the Wistar 
Institute of Anatomy and Biology, the La- 
boratory of Hygiene, a psychological clinic, 
an astronomical ohsen atoiy, a department of 
physical education The hbranes contain 
more than 797,000 \ olumes The student en- 
rolment IS about 12,000, the faculty numbers 
1,300 

PENNY, perfx, a bronze English com, 
which weighs 145 833 Troy grams and is 
worth, intrinsically, about one-fourth of its 
face value It is equivalent to four forth- 
mgs, or one-twelfth of a shillmg in English 
money and to two cents in United States 
and Canadian mon^ Its similanty to the 
Roman com denanus led to the adoption of 
df the abbreviation of that name, as its sym- 
bol, thus 12 s 6d 15 12 shiUmgs, 6 pence 
In the United States the one-cent piece is 
sometimes called a penny 

PENNYEOY^&L, the American name of a 
medicmal herb belongmg to the mmt family 
The plant is found from Florida to Gape Bre- 
ton Island and as for west as Nebraska It 
grows to be a foot or foot and a half high, 
has spreading branches and somewhat scant 
foliage Oil of pennyroyal, obtained from 
the leaves, is used medicmally as a stimulant 
It IS also useful m dnvmg away mosquitoes, 
the odor being very objectionable to them 

PENOBSCOT, pe wob's^ahf, the largest 
nver in Maine, nsmg m a small late near the 
Canadian boundary, flowing southeastward, 
then south and emptying mto Penobscot 
Bay Its total course is about 350 miles, 
it IS navigable for large ships to Bangor, 
sixty miles from its month, but small craft 
ascend the stream far mto an extensive lum- 
ber region Great supplies of timber cut 
on its hanks are floated down the nver to 
sawmills Lnige quantities of ice ore har- 
vested in wmter 

PENSACOTiA, Fla , the fifth city in the 
state m size and the county seat of Escambia 
County, IS forty-eight miles east of Mobile, 


Ala , on the Pensacola Bay, six miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico, it is served by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and by a 
Ime of the Frisco system It has an excellent 
harbor, with the obsolete forts Pickens, Bar- 
rancas and McHee at the entrance There 
15 a large trade in lumber, fish, naval stores, 
cotton and coal A United States navy yard 
IS located here, and dnrmg the World War 
there was ship-buildmg to a greater extent 
than formerly 

The city has a number of public parks of 
considerable beauty, and the remams of the 
old Spanish forts, San Bernardo and San 
Miguel, are also of interest The important 
buildings are the state armoiy, the Federal 
buildmg, the courthouse, the board of health 
laboratory, a great hotel and several large 
busmess blocks 

Pensacola was first permanently settled 
by the Spaniards m 1696 It was captured 
by the French m 1719, hut was restored to 
the Spaniards four years later The Bnhsh 
took possession m 1763, but the place was 
captured by the Spaniards m 1781 Gen- 
eral Jackson occupied the city dunng the 
War of 1812 The United States secured 
permanent possession m 1821, m accordance 
with the treaty of 1819, and the navy yard 
was soon after established Population, 1920, 
31,035, in 1930, 31,579 

PENSION, per^shun, a regpular allowance 
paid to a person at specified times The 
term refers to a variety of such allowances — 
the stipend paid to retired employes of cor- 
porations, allotments granted by local gov- 
ernments to dependent widows, payments 
granted by national authorities to people too 
old to work, allowances to retired civil service 
employes, regular payments to soldiers and 
sailors and their relatives The pnnciple of 
civil service and old age pensions is securely 
established m Europe, and is rapidly gammg 
favor m the United States 

Pensions In the Umted States. The na- 
tional government has been very generous in 
granting pensions to its soldiers and sailors, 
but it has done nothing along this line for 
its civil servants except to grant retiring pen- 
sions to Federal judges and to officers of the 
army and navy Widows of ex-Presidents 
are usually granted pensions by special acts 
of Congress, hut this practice is based on 
precedent and not on law On the other 
hand, many pniate corpoxafaons haie reg- 
ular pension funds for employes retired on 
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account of age, and school teachers m large 
cities often contribute a certain proportion 
of their salanes to create a permanent fund 
for retiring teachers 

Military Pensions Plans for pensioning 
those -who were moured in 'wars with the 
Indians and for assisting the families of 
those who lost their lives in these wars were 
adopted hy the colomes before the Revolu- 
tionary War. Troops of the Revolutionary 
army were promised liberal pensions, and 
officers who remained m the service until the 
end of the war were promised half pay for 
life, but the Continental Congress was un- 
able to redeem these promises 

After the formation of the Pederal govern- 
ment, a general pension law was passed m 
1792 In 1816 this law was revised, and the 
rate of pensions was raised from $5 to $8 per 
month, and the apphcation of the law was 
extended to those who had been m the army 
and navy durmg the War of 1812 In 1818 
the application of this law was made to in- 
clude aE survivors of the UevolutionaTy army 
or navy who had served nine months at any 
time during the struggle and were m needy 
circumstances The law was so loosely 
worded that it led to many abuses, which were 
checked by a new law in 1820 Later, a num- 
ber of laws were passed favoring the widows 
of Revolutionary soldiers and of the soldiers 
of the War of 1812 

The first pension act for soldiers of the 
Civil War was passed July 14, 1862 This 
and several of the laws that followed wrare 
what are known as invalid pension acts, that 
IS, they applied only to those who were 
wholly or partially disabled by wounds or 
disease during the war Pensions were also 
granted widows and children under sixteen 
of those who died from wounds or disease, 
m the event of no widows or children sur- 
viving, the pension went to dependent par- 
ents or mmor brothers and sisters of those 
who died The pensions were graded accord- 
ing to the degree of disability or dependence 
and ranged from $24 per year upward 
Through a succession of laws the pension 
system has come to be applied to survivors of 
the Civil War whether disabled or not, and to 
the widows of pensioners Veterans of the 
Spanish-Amencan War and the Philippine 
insurrection are also included 

In 1912 an act was passed providing that 
any person sixty-two years old who had 
served for ninety days in the army or navy, 


and had received an honorable discharge, was 
entitled to receive a monthly pension of $13 
a month The allowances for those who had 
served more than ninety days ranged from 
$13 50 to $16, according to length of service. 
The allowances were also increased accord- 
ing to age of recipients, a maxunum of $30 
being awarded men reaching the age of sev- 
enty-five who had served three years In 
1918 a new schedule was authorized by act of 
Congress The minimum allowance was 
placed at $30 a month, and the maTimum 
at $40 

The World War, When America entered 
the World War it was decided to substitute 
an insurance system for the old method of 
providing for soldiers and sadors This sys- 
tem IS described fully m the article In- 

SURAKCE 

Pension Administration, AH matters per- 
taming to pensions are cared for in the 
Veterans* Administration j the former Pen- 
sion Bureau was merged into this new govern- 
ment branch in 1930 A regular-army officer 
IS Administrator of Veterans* Affairs 

The United States has paid to 
pensioners of all its wars except the World 
War almost $9,000,000,000, and in 1935 
(June) the pensioners yet Inung numbered 
464,257 persons Among these were seven 
widows of veterans of the War of 1812. The 
Civil War, to the date named, has cost in 
pensions $7,831,938,410, the Spanish-Amen- 
can War, $945,186,750 

nclntcd ArticlcR. Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Employer's LI ability Old Age Pensions 
Mothers* Pensions 

PENTATEUCH, pen'ta tuA.e, meaning five 
hoohsj the name given to the first five hooks 
of the Old Testament, which are Genesis^ 
odnSf Leviticus, Nuvibers, and Deuteronomy 
The Jews designated them as the Books of the 
Law* Some authorities include a sixth book, 
Joshua, and call the whole the Sexateuch 
Most Biblical scholars credit the books of the 
Pentateuch to Moses, others bdieve that por- 
tions of them were written after the death 
of Moses 

PENTECOST, pen'telamt, the Greek 
name of a Hebrew festival, called by the 
Jews the Peast of Weeks It was observed 
on the fiftieth day after the Passover and 
cdebrated the ingathermg of the harvest 
In later times observance of Pentecost took 
the form of pUgrimagea to Jerusalem It 
was on this day that the Holy Ghost descended 
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on the Apostles, and thus Pentecost passed 
over into the Christian Church and became 
one of the great Church festivals of the year 

PENTTM'BBA, the partial shadow cast 
dnnng an eclipse, the umbra being the total 
shadow An observer in the umbra sees a 
total echpse, one in the penumbra only a 
partial eclipse, and the nearer the edge of the 
pennmbra the observer is, the less of the 
echpse will he see An observer outside the 
penumbra sees the Innunons body without 
echpse See BciiiFSE 

PE'ONA&E, a system of enforced labor 
which has been common in the Spanish colo- 
nies of Amenca, particularly in Mexico 
Peon IS a Spanish word meaning day laborer 
It was originally applied to Indians The 
Spanish government exempted Indians from 
military service and the payment of taxes 
and tithes, and also excluded them from snch 
political and social privileges as to place them 
at the mercy of the governois of the colonies^ 
and they used their authority to impose a sys- 
tem of labor upon the Indians that was prac- 
tically slavery, since th^r were classed as 
criminals and compelled to work to pay fines 
or debts As soon ns a laborer had worked 
out his sentence, he might be rearrested on 
some other charge and compelled to contmne 
his labor 

While the system was legally abobshed long 
ago, the term peon is still applied to laborers 
of Indian or mixed blood, in localities, where 
because of ignorance they suffer the old 
abuses 

PE'ONT, a plant belonging to the butter- 
cup family It is a native of Europe and 
Asia and is very generallj cultivated in gar- 
dens for the sake of the large, fragrant shcevry 
flowers, which are solitary and of a vane^ 
of colors, crimson, purplish, pink, yellow and 
white The tree peonies of California and 
Jopan produce white or rose-colored blos- 
soms which are home on a stalk three or four 
feet high The plant is propagated from cut- 
tings which are potted and kept in a green- 
house or cold frame It may also be grovm 
from seeds 

PEOPLE'S PARTY. See Populist Pabtt 

PEOBIA, III , since 1880 the second city 
in the state m size, the county seat of Peona 
County, 160 miles southwest of Chicago, on 
the Ilhnois River, and on the Chicago & Al- 
ton, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago, 
Peona & Samt Louis, the Chicago & Illinois 


Midland, the Minneapolis and Saint Louis 
the New York, Chicago & Samt Louis, the 
Chicago & North Western, the Cleveland, 
Cmcinnati, Chicago & Samt Loins and the 
Toledo, Peona & Western railroads Peona 
is served by one arnaort, the Federal Barge 
Lmes, and fourteen paved highways, and 
three important bus lmes The city is built 
along the river at the outlet of tlie expanse 
known as Peona Lake The busmess section 
lies near the water, vrhile the residences are 
chiefly on the bluffs 

The important buildmgs and mstitutions 
include the Bradley Polytechnic Insbtute, 
Spalding Institute, Samt Francis Hospital, 
the Home of the Good Shepherd, the Federal 
buildmg, courthouse, city hall, the Catholic 
Cathedral, the state armory, the T M CA. , 
the YWCA, 100 churches and the Art In- 
stitute 

The parks cover 1,552 acres , there are three 
municipal golf courses^ three coimtiy clubs 
and ten theaters 

The city IS an important industnol and dis- 
tnbutmg center surrounded by the great com 
belt About $140,000,000 of capital is m- 
vested in the 460 manufacturmg plants , these 
produce wire goods, power machmery, cotton 
goods, nuUwork, chemicals, canned goods, 
cement, jewelry, food products, liquors, ci- 
gars, and mattresses There is a large trade 
m gram and livestock 

La Salle visited the site of Peona about 
1680 and erected Fort Creve Coenr, this be- 
came an important tradmg post with a 
French mission established probably by 1711 
In 1763 it passed mto the hands of the Bnt- 
ish and the Americans took it over m 1778 , 
Fort Clark was built as an Amencan mili- 
tary and tradmg post The first considerable 
settlement was made m 1819 and it was m- 
corporated as a town in 1835 and as a city 
ten years later It is governed by a mavor 
and council Population, 1930, 104,969 

PEP'IN, or PIP^PIN, the name of several 
pronunent government officials in medieval 
France who bore the title mayor of the pal- 
ace Pepik the Elder (died 639) was vir- 
tual ruler of the country dnnng the reign 
of Hagobert I His grandson, Pepin op 
Heristal, who died m 714, was major-domo 
at the court of Dagohert II After the death 
of the kmg he was appomted duke of the 
Franks Under a feeble regency he ruled 
the kingdom with almost despotic sway 
Charles Martel was his natural son Pippin 
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tHE Short (714-768), son of Charles Martd, 
\ras, by agreement with the Pope, proclaimed 
king of the Pranks in 752, after the deposi- 
tion of Childench He invaded Italy twice, 
overthrew the Lombards and gave their lands 
to the Pope, thns laying the foundation for 
the temporal sovereignty of the Popes which 
was exercised until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century 

PBP'PBR, a genus of plants which fur- 
nish the black pepper of commerce. It is a 
native of the Last Indies, and other tropical 
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regions where it is cultivated on an extensive 
scale It IS a chmbmg plant which yields two 
crops annually for about twelve years, has 
large, broad leaves, very small flowers and lit- 
tle globular berries, which, when npe, are 
of a hnght red color The hlacfc pepper 
consists of the dried hemes The hemes 
are gathered when th^ begin to change color, 
and are cleaned and dried in the sun or over a 
alow fire, m the process of drying the ber- 
ries turn black White pepper is the seed 
freed from the external skm and fleshy part 
of the fruit Bed pepper is obtained from 
the pods of the capsicum, (see Capsicum) 
The larger fruited peppers, green or npe, are 
used for picklmg, sauces, ^etc 


PEP^PEB MI NT, n perennial herb, culti- 
1 ated extensively for the pungent oil obtained 
by distillation from the leaves It is easily 
distinguished from other kinds of mint by the 
leafy stalks and by the spikelike heads into 
which the flowers are grouped The oil of 
the plant has a sharp, pleasant odor and taste, 
and IS used medicinally and for flavormg. 
Michigan produces nearly one-half of the 
world's supply of peppermint oil, Saint Jos- 
eph county being the center of the industry 

PEP'SIN, a ferment found in the gastnc 
imces which changes proteids into peptones 
(see Feftohes) It acts best in a weak acid, 
whereas ptyalm, or the ferment in saliva, acts 
best in a weak alkaline solution Prepara- 
tions of pepsin are employed in medicine to 
a d digestion The pepsin for these prepara- 
tions 13 obtained from the stomachs of calves 
and pigs That from the pig is preferred 

PEP'TONES, substances formed by the ac- 
Uon of the ferment pepsin of the gastnc 
juice and the ferm^t tri/psm of the pan- 
creatic juice dunng the process of digestion 
of such foods as lean meat, beans and white 
of eggs These are generally known as 
proteid foods Peptones are soluble, and they 
pass through the membranes of the intes- 
tines and are absorbed in the alunentaiy 
canal However, before their absorption they 
are changed into tissue-huilding compounds, 
which are taken up by the blood and fhe lym- 
phafacs Certain predigested foods known 
as beef peptones, milk peptones, etc., arc 
designed for use by dyspeptics See Pep- 
sin, Proteids 

PBPYS, peps, peeps, or pep^is, SamueIi 
(1633-1703), a famous English xmter, whose 
J)iarp gives a detailed and valuable account 
c£ court life in England durmg the years 
fiom 1660 to 1668 It was written in a very 
abbreviated form and was deciphered and 
published m 1825 It has gone through nu- 
merous editions and remains very popular, 
bemg written m a fresh, breezy style and 
containing a great store of valuable and 
amusing anecdote 

PB'QHOT, a warlike tribe of New England 
Indians, which was practically exterminated 
m a bloody war witti the white settlers m 
1637 

PERCENT'AGE. In an examination 
Charles answers correctly five questions out 
of ten, while Mary answers thirty-five out of 
fifty yLsxy has done better than Charles, 
hut how are we to know exactly how much 
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better? 'W'e see that Charles has answered 
5 /lO of his questions, and Mary 35 /50, but 
we require a single term to show their rclatire 
degree of merit, 

John lost 30 cents out of a dollar he owned 
and WilUam spent 40 cents out of a dollar 
he had earned How shall we find a number 
which will show what part of a dollar John 
had more than William? 

The two problems above given are like 
thousands of others, with slight vanations, 
and it is clear that some system of calcala< 
tion must be found by which they may easily 
be solved 

In the first problem, let us reduce our 
fractions to those having the common denomi- 
nator 100 Then Charles has answered 
50/100 of his questions and Mary 70/100 
of hers Mary is a better student by 20/100 
than Charles We have learned to express 
20/100 decimally as .20, which is a simpler 
form than the fraction 

In the second problem, we begm its solu- 
tion by remembering that a dollar contains 
100 cents John lost 30/100 of his money, 
William spent 40/100 of hisf therefore, 
John has yet 70/100 of his original amount, 
and William fiO /lOO of ins John has 10 /lOO 
more money than William, which proportion 
we express decimally as 10 

These problems are solved on the basis of 
100 for the complete amount in each case 
We consider in the first instance the ques- 
tions asked Charles and Mary on the basis of 
100, and in the second place we know that the 
dollar IS easily reckoned on its basis of 100 
parts, or 100 pennies, comprising the whole 
So we may build a section of our arithmetic 
which shall have for its foundation compu- 
tations based on 100 parts to make the whole, 
or the enbre thing, and we call this system 
Percentagct from two Latin words, per and 
centum, which together mean hg the hundred 
Instead of saying that a certam number is 
so many hundredths of one hundred, we say 
that it IS so many per cent In wntmg, we 
shorten the words per cent to the sign % 

The percentage system would not be of 
much use to us if by its means we could 
compare numbers only directly with one hun- 
dred It would be easy enough to tell how 
many one-hundredths of one dollar a quar- 
ter is, but it would not help us in tellmg how 
many one-hnndredtbs an inch is of a foot, 
or a quart is of a peck However, if we 
remember the simple rule that any common 


fraction may be expressed as a per cent mera- 
by reducing it to hundredths, we will find 
that the application of percentage is extended 
over a great part of anthmebc Thus 

1/2 =50/100=50% 

1/4 =25/100=26% 

1/5 =20/100=20% 

3/5 =60/100=60% 

3/60= 6/100= 6% 


There are a number of frachonel parts of 
one hundred which are eiqiressed as per cents 
so often that the per cents should he com- 
mitted to memory 


1/2 =50 % 
1/3 =33S% 
1/4 =25 % 
1/6 =20 % 
1/6 =163% 
1/8 =12 J % 
1/10=10 % 


2/3=663% 
3/4=75 % 
2/6=40 % 
3/6=60 % 
3/8=37i% 
6/8=62 J% 
7/8=87J% 


If we examine the very simplest statement 
m percentage, 25% of $24=$6, we see that 
there are three numbers used — the number 
of which the per cent is taken, the number 
which tells how many hundredths are taken, 
and the number which results from taking the 
indicated number of hundredths of the given 
amount The first of these is called the base, 
the second the rate, and the third the percent- 
age Thus in the statement above, 25% of 
$24=$6, $24 IS the base, 25% the rate and 
$6 the percentage 

The sum of the base and the percentage 
IS called the amount^ the difference between 
them the difference 

The Three Cases Ho problem in percent- 
age can be worked unless two of the three 
numbers named above are given These two 
maybe either the base and the rate, the prob- 
lem being to find the percentage, the rate and 
the percentage, the problem being to find the 
base; or the base and the percentage, the 
problem being to find the rate The first one 
IS the simplest, and the one most often met 
with 

Exercises under Case I Given the base 
and the rate to find the percentage Let zt 
be remembered that the base represents the 
whole of an^'thing Li the problem, TVhat 
IS 8% of 600?, 500 is the base, as it repre- 
sents the whole, and we are regmred to find 
8/100 of this whole. By the analvfacal 
method we may more clearly understand the 
process of the solution* 

100%! or the whole, =600 
l%= 6 
8%= 40 
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The arithmetics tell us that if we have 
given the base and rate and are required to 
fhid the percentage, we multiply the base by 
the rate, decimally expressed Let us see 
why this IS correct In the above problem 
we have to &id 8% of 500. This means that 
we axe to find 8 /LOO of 500. Expressed in 
fractional form, our problem resolves itself 
to this; 

8/100X500 

8/100 may be expressed decimally as 08. 
Then we see clearly that the arithmetical 
process of solution is as follows 
500 
08 

40 00 

It will be evident from the above example 
that the rule which applies m percentage 
problems of Case I is, Multiply the hose hy 
the rate 

Solve the following examples, the first ten 
orally, the others with paper and pencil 

What is — 

1 6% of 200? 

2 50% of 12 oranges? 

2 25% of 400 yards 

4 37a % ot 64 bushels^ 

B 7% of 80 cows"^ 

6 33i% of 5750? 

7 62J% of 240 acres^ 

8 8J% of 96 apples'* 

9 20% of 1200 Sheep? 

10 6% of 90 feet? 

11 John has 64 marbles » James has 374% 
as many How many has James? 

12 Mary earned $2 40. she spent 10% for 
ribbons, 6% for candy, and i% for pencils 
How much did she spends 

13 A Sagstaff is 72 feet high How high Is 
a flagstaff that Is 75% as high^ One 25% as 
high’ 

14 A man owned 1,000 acres of land and 
sold 624% of it. How much did he have left^ 

15 Mr A paid $450 for dry goods He sold 
them at a gain of 27% How much did he 
gain? 

Exercises under Case n. This is the case 
in which the rate and percentage are given 
and the base is to be found. In the problem 
discussed first under Case I we were asked 
to find 8% of 500 We found it by two dif- 
ferent forms of solution to be 40 40 is a 

certain part of 500, for it is the same as 8% 
of 500. Then is it not clear that the percent- 
age, 40, and the rate, 8, exactly equal each 
other? Let us apply that truth to problems 
under Case II, in which the rate and the per- 
centage are given and m which we are to find 
the base Remember that the base is stall 
100%, or the whole- 


25 IS 20% of what number? 

We are to find 100% and we know that 
20% of it IB 25 Let us solve this problem 
by the analytical method 

20% of some number =25 

1% of that number =14 

100%, or the whole number, =125 

All problems of this class, no matter how 
comphcated they may at first appear, may be 
solved by this analytical form The usnal 
method used in the arithmetics follows this 
rule: Divide the percentage hy the rate^ ax- 
pressed decimally 

Solve the follov^g problems, as many o£ 
them by the analytical and fractional methods 
as possible, the others by the usual arith- 
metical rule. By the fnictional method the 
first problem below is oasily solved 20% is 
1 /5 of the whole Then if 18 is 1/5 of the 
whole, 6/5 of the whole would be 5X15; 
or 90. 

Find the number of which— 

1 18 is 20%. 

2 230 is 76% 

3 24 is 84% 

4 81 is 9% 

t) 770 is 11%. 

6 IS is 00%. 

7 345 Is 124% 

8 276 is 40%. 

9 375 ia 624% 

10 421 is 161% 

11 An agent was to receive a commission of 
4% for purchasing goods for a merchant, his 
commission amounted to $36 How many 
dollars* worth of goods did he buy? 

12 In selling a store at an advance of 10%, 
Mr B made $400 How much did the store 
cost him^ 

13 John had a certain sum of money in the 
morning He found at night that he had lost 
$51, or 17% of It How much did he have 
in the morning^ 

14 Mr Brown lost $30 by selling a quantity 
of apples at 6% below cost price How much 
had the apples cost him? 

15 In selling a house for $6,625, Mr Gray 
made 12S per cent Find the original coat of 
the house 

This problem differs from any that we have 
had before, $6,625, the sum for which the house 
was sold, Is the base plus the percentage— 
that is, the amount To find the base, divide 
this amount by, 1 *1* the rat e— *1 124 

Exerciser under Case m. This is the case 
in which the base and the percentage axe 
given and the rate per cent is to be found 
Bleep in mind the fact lhat the base is always 
100%, and that the percentage is such a part 
of the base as is indicated hy the rate per 
cent. Let us analyze the following problem 
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10 IS what per cent of 30? 

30 IS the entire amount or the entire nimi' 
her, and is 100% 10 is a certain part of 30 

and ire are required to find that part 30 
equals 100% If 30 equals 100%^ 1 equals 
1/30 of 100%, or 3J% If 1 equals 
3S%, 10 would equal lOX 3§%, or 33J% 

There is another simple way of solving 
this problem 10 is J of 30, and if the 
whole number is 100%, then i of 100%, or 
33^%, will represent the relation between 
10 and 30 

From this we may make the general rule 
To find the rate divide the percentage hg the 
hose 

Solve the following problems 

What per cent of — 

1 60 is 20^ 

2 90 is 30? 

3 96 is 8? 

4 216 Is 36? 

5 72 is 6? 

6 A lawyer collected $466 for a and 
^ecei^ ed for his services 623 30 At what rate 
was he paid for making* the collection? 

7 Mr Brown bought a house for {GtOOO 
and sold It for 67,000 What was his gain per 
cent? 

The applications of the principles of per- 
centage in practical anthmehc are numerous 
Commission, Trade Discount, Taxes, Insur- 
ance, Stocks and Bonds — all of these subjects 
have ns their basis the simple principles of 
percentage which have been discussed To 
sum up, there is no more vital element in 
arithmetic, and later in the business world, 
after pupils have mastered the fundamentals 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- 
sion and fractions, then percentage Indeed, 
in many applications percentage supplants 
to a large extent the use of fractions , while 
one thinks in terms of fractions he translates 
into percentage forms, and vice versa In 
school the teocher must direct the youthful 
mind to understand this intimate relation , m 
the home the same care should he exercised 

PERCEPTION, the mental process by 
which we interpret impressions received 
through the senses Perception is a complex 
act, which includes sensation Sensations 
grow into perceptions, and the relation be- 
tween sensation and perception is so close 
that we cannot find a clear line of separa- 
tion between the two kinds of acts When 
you look at a piece of iron, yon not only 
see a bar that is long and grey, but you 
perceive also its coldness, its hardness, its 


inflexibility, its heaviness, that is, not onl> 
are the light waves striking your eves trans- 
mitted to your brain, but you interpiet the 
resulting sensations according to your pre- 
vious experiences in similar situations The 
visual sign recalls a host of associated 
qualities This process of adding to basic 
sensations the organized related ideas from 
past experience is peiception When for 
some reason we make a wrong interpretation 
of a sensory impression — as when, feeling 
hungry, we say, "There's the dinner-hell,” 
when it was only the neighbor's door-bell, 
— ^the mistake is called an illusion Some- 
times we even go so far as to think we have 
heard the bell when there was no sound 
whatever Such an extreme instance of mis- 
taken perception is called an haUiicination 
Correctness of perception is the first step 
toif ard judgment and sound reasoning 

Cultivation of Perception The power of 
percepbon is one of the earliest powers de- 
veloped and is synon^mious with the power of 
observation The child can he greatly as- 
sisted in developing this power, if parents 
and teachers will adhere to a few simple prm- 
ciples These are 

(1) The cultivation of perception Is coin- 
cident with training* of the senses This 
training* should receive careful attention 
during* childhood and >outh, the periods, in 
which these powers are the most active 

(2) Attention is essential to perception, and 
attention depends upon interest. If the child 
Is brouSTht in contact with his surroundings 
in such a manner as to ha%e them appeal to 
his curiosity he readily gives attention to 
those things that Interest him and gains ideas 
for himself. 

(3) Only a very small part of a sensation 
is perceived at one time, hence, complete 
perception requires frequent repetition 

(4) Comple'c ideas are perceived gradually 
only a part of the Idea being retained with 
each impression As the proper relations be- 
come established, the idea develops in the 
mind and finally assumes its true relation To 
attempt to force this development or to ex- 
pect the immediate perception of complex 
Ideas by children leads to memorizing facta 
-whi ch have no meaning, and dwarfs the 
reason 

(6) Clear ideas are obtained only by care- 
ful observation of simple things or acts Too 
many objects, the attempt to grasp too many 
things at once, or the use, with young chil- 
dren, of objects which are complex, tends to 
the confusion of Ideas 

(6) Illusions often arise from prepossesed 
ideas One thinks he sees what he expects to 
see, as more than half of an orange the back 
side of a cube, when Impartial observation 
shows that this i<t Imoossibl^ 
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(7) Right preparation of the mind Is a great 
aid to perception The skilful teacher pre- 
pares her pupils to receive the new Ideas 
which she is to present hy carefully leading 
up to them in such a manner as to cause the 
pupils to anticipate what the new lesson con- 
tains 

(8) Observation means careful, systematic 
looking at things While some possess this 
power to a greater eictent than others, It is 
perfected only by training 

(9) The perceptive powers should he so 
trained as to make them first accurate, then 
quick Pupils whose powers of observation 
have been thus trained during the first years 
of their school life wiU readily appreciate 
the beauties of nature, literature, music and 
art 

Related Articles. Consult the following 

titles for additional information 
ADperception Interest 

Attention Psychology 

Concept Sensation 

PERCH, purch, a large family of nearly 

125 species of fresh-water fishes, foimd hoti 
in Amenca and Europe The best-known 
species IS the river, or yellow, perch, common 
in the streams and lakes from New England 
and New York to the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley The perch is a small fish, seldom exceed- 
ing a pound in weight, with elongated body 
and small, rough scales, and is easily caught 
by hook and Ime Its flesh is highly esteemed, 
but the perch is not considered as valuable 
as numerous other species because of its large 
number of hones 

PERENNIALS, peren'tdls, plants which 
live more than two years They include two 
groups, the first compnses trees and shrubs, 
the second herbaceous plants such as the po- 
tato, which blooms and bears year after year 
The word is sometimes applied to herbs only 
the roots of which are perennial, the parts 
above ground dying down m winter As a 
rule, however, the term is used to designate 
such plants as shrubs, which bve from year 
to year. Plants that live but a year are 
called emnudls; those that live two years are 
hzenmals Many plants, perennials in their 
native habitat, when taken to cold re^ons die 
in winter, becoming annuals 

PER'PUMES, treasured by feminimty the 
world over since time unmemonal, are sub- 
stances prepared for personal use because of 
tbeir pleasing odor Perfumes of various 
sorts in tbe form of incense were used in xe- 
bgions ceremonials in the most ancient times 
Perfumes are classified as animal, vegetable 
and artifmal 

Ammal Perfumes— Manufacture and Use, 
The animal odors are mu^, civet, ambergns. 


castor and such vegetable perfumes as are 
obtained m the form of essential oils These 
are of great value because of their perma- 
nence and penetrating power In concen- 
trated form they are very strong, and their 
preparation requires great skill. The origi- 
nal substances are soaked, or macerated, m 
alcohol to form tmetures, and are used m 
small quantities in the preparation of the 
perfumes 

Vegetable Perfumes — Manufacture and 
Use, There are many vegetable perfumes 
The most delicate are extracted from the 
blossoms of odor-beanng plants The most 
expensive perfume on the market at present 
is the oil of rose petals, or attar of roses In 
making this perfume, the blossoms are taken 
from a bushy variety of the damask rose and 
from the wlute musk rose The flowers are 
gathered m the latter part of May, and as 
soon as picked are taken to the distillery and 
placed in large, cool cellars About twenty- 
five pounds of fragrant blossoms are put into 
a tmned copper stiU, water is added and a 
fire IS started in the miniature furnace under- 
neath IVhen about one-fifth of the con- 
tents has been drawn over through a water- 
cooled worm, the still is emptied and re- 
charged, and the process is repeated until 
all the harvest of roses has been used The 
first product is simply rose water This rose 
water is returned to the still, and about one- 
third of its bulk of second rose water is 
drawn over Throughout this hqmd, there 
are scattered httle globules of a precious, 
fragrant, oily attar The distilled water is 
now put mto bottles, and the oil gradually 
comes to the top and is dipped out with 
a spoon This attar is worth about $50 to 
$100 an ounce 

Nearly all the ordinary perfumes are made 
by a process known as enfleurage This con- 
sists in placing freshly gathered flowers in 
a glass case, the lid of which has been daubed 
with lard to the depth of half an inch In 
the course of a day the lard absorbs all the 
essential oils in the floweis, and they are re- 
placed by fredi ones When fully chaiged, 
the lard is scraped off, melted and combined 
with alcohol, which hrmgs the volatile oil to 
the surface It is then skimmed off and 
filtered and is ready to be bottled and 
flipped The waste leaves from the process 
are used as fertilizers 

Artificial Perfumes The manufacture of 
artificial perfumes has devdoped mto an in- 
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dostry of great importance The perfumes 
of commerce consist of various combinations 
of the animal, vegetable and artificial per- 
fumes dissolved m alcohol and water 

The pianufacture of perfumes is now 
cbieil}' earned on in Fans and London and m 
vanous towns near the Hediterranean, espe- 
cially in the south of France Distncts are 
famous for certam productions Cannes 
IS noted for its perfumes of the rose, tuberose, 
orange blossoms, cassia and jasmine, Nunes, 
for thyme, rosemary, and lavender, Nice, for 
the violet and mignonette England claims 
Bupenority for its lavender, which is cul- 
tivated upon a large scale in Surrey Tur- 
key and Bulgaria ore noted for their attar 
of roses 

FBEICAB'BIUM, the conical sac which 
encloses the heart and a smoU part of the 
large blood vessels It consists of two mem- 
branes, an outer fibrous membrane and an 
inner scrons membrane which completely en- 
velops the heart and secretes a fluid that 
lubneates it The outer membrane is formed 
of closely mterlacmg fibers, which at the 
upper end interweave with the fibers of the 
outer coats of the largo blood vessels, form- 
ing a closed sac At its broad lower end the 
pencardium is attached to the upper surface 
of the diaphragm In rheumatic fever the 
pericardium is likely to become inflamed 

PERICLES, pe/tUcre (495-429 B c), 
the most celebrated statesman of ancient 
Greece Bom of a prominent family, nat- 
urally endowed with intellect and good looks, 
and educated by the foremost scholars of his 
day, he had little difficulty m attaining to 
political leadership At the tune he entered 
on his public career Athens was on the thresh- 
hold of a new day Although power was in 
the hands of the anstocraev, the germs of 
democracy were in the minds of the people 
Pericles announced himself at once a friend 
of the people When Cimon, the leader of 
the aristocracy, died, Pericles became virtual 
ruler of Athens (449 B c ), wrought a com- 
plete change in its administration and thor- 
oughly democratized it. 

Before he came into power only members 
of the aristocratic class were eligible for the 
higher offices of government, Pencles made 
citizenship the sole requisite for such offices 
He transferred the power of the Areopagus, 
till then the leading court of Athens, to the 
Senate, the popular assembly He instituted 
the custom of paying salaries to public of- 


ficials Because he believed in the educational 
value of the theater, he made attendance pos- 
sible for all who could not pay for admission 
Ambitious to make Athens the most glorious 
city of Greece, he began to embellish it with 
beautiful public buildmgs and with, sculpture 
The temple of Athena Nike, the Propylaea 
and the Parthenon, the crowning achievement 
of Greek architecture, were built under his 
guidance All artistic activi^ received a 
powerful stimulus, sculpture and philosophy 
flourished, a penod of unprecedented pros- 
perity set m, and Athens eicpenenced the 
most brilliant penod in its histoiy 
It was Pencles’ ambition not o^y to make 
Athens the chief center of Greek culture and 
prospenty, but also to extend its power over 
the other Greek states, ultimately he hoped 
to form a confederacy under the leaderslup 
of Athens To this end he reduced Naupactus 
and Aegina, subdued Samos and won back 
Euboea The wealth and expansion of 
Athens aroused the jealousy and fear of the 
Peloponnesians, and the P^oponnesian War 
was the result While in the throes of this 
disastrous conflict, Athens was attacked, in 
430 B 0 , by a terrible plague, and hundreds 
died Crazed by superstition and despair, the 
people blamed Pencles for iheir condition 
and deposed him But there was no one to 
fake his place, and he was recalled Soon 
afterwards, however, in 429 b o , he hims elf 
fell a victim to the disease and died The 
death of Pencles closed the greatest period 
m Greek history, for there was no one to 
succeed bun, and Athens steadily declmed 
PERIGEE, per^ije, an astronomical term, 
denved from the Greek words meaning near 
and earth, and used to designate that part of 
the orbit of tbe moon which is nearest the 
earth When the moon, m its irregular revo- 
lution about the earth, comes closest to that 
planet it is said to be tn pengee 
PERIPATETTC SCHOOL OF PHILOSO- 
PHY, the sjstem of philosophy of Aristotle 
and his followers, so called, it is believed, be- 
cause be was accustomed to walk up and 
down with his more mtimate disciples, while 
he expounded to them his doctrmes Prac- 
tical philosophy IS divided by Aristotle into 
ethics, economics and politics According to 
his ethical system, the highest good is happi 
ness, which depends on the rational or virtue 
ous activity of the soul throughout life 
Virtue IS proficiency in willing what is con 
formed to reason All virtues are either 
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ethical or intdleetuaL The former include 
justice, or righteousness, generosity, tem- 
perance and bravery, the fet being the high- 
est. The intellectual virtues arc reason, 
science, art and practical intelligence For 
the attammeat of the practical ends of life, 
it IS necessary for a man to bve in society 
and form a State 

The Penpatetic School continued at Athens 
uninterruptedly till the time of Augustus 
Those 'vrho proceeded from it during the first 
tiro or three centuries after Aristotle's death 
abandoned, for the most part, the metaphys- 
ical side of his teaching and developed chief- 
ly his ethical doctrines or devoted themselves 
to the study of natural history. No other 
one of the philosophical schools of antiquity 
maintained its influence so long as the Peri- 
patetic See Akistotiji, Philosopht 

PEEirONEUM. See Abdomek. 

PEEXTONITIS, mflammation of the se- 
rous membrane lining the abdominal cavity. 
It IS a senous and not uncommon disease 
Chills, seiere pam in the abdomen, difficult 
and painful breathing, and vomiting are the 
common symptoms of acute peritonitis 
Sometimes the attack may be checked m the 
hegmnmg by the use of lee bags and the ad- 
immstration of a purgative The patient 
must he entirely mactive 

PERJTJEY, pe/^un, m lair, the offense 
of dehberately giving false testimony m a 
3 udicial proceeding after having sworn to 
tell the truth If a witness unintentionally 
makes a statement contrary to fact be is 
not held guilty of perjury; but if he know- 
ingly swears to a he upon an issue under 
trial he is subject to the punishment which 
the law attaches to the offense To incite 
or force another to commit perjury is called 
subornation of perjury Techmcally, perjury 
is generally treated as a fnt^demeanor, and is 
punishable as such, in some jurisdictions it 
IS classified as Mony In the United States, 
Canada and England perjury is pumshed 
with fine or imprisonment, or both See Peu- 
oirr, Misdesieaxob. 

PEEMANBhfT OOUET OP INTBEWA- 
TIONAL JUSTICE. This court, generally 
referred to as the ''World Court", was created 
by an intemahonal agreement concluded at 
Geneva, Dec 16, 1920 More than 40 of the 
52 original signatones to the protocal have 
ratified the agreement, mcludmg all the prin- 
cipal powers, with the exception of the United 
States 


The court consists of eleven judges and 
four deputy judges, elected for terms of nine 
years It holds regular annual sessions, and 
makes its own rules of procedure Not more 
than one judge from any one state at one 
time may be a member of the court Only 
States or members of the Ueagae of Na- 
tions may bring cases before the court The 
official languages of the court are French and 
English The judges of the court are dected 
by the Council and Assembly of the League 
of Nations, from a list of candidates nom- 
inated by the Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague Three Americans haie been elected 
judges in the court by this method — John 
Bassett SXoore, Charles Evans Hughes and 
Frank B Kellogg, the last resigmng in 1935, 
because of ill health 

PEBMIAN, per^mian^ PEEIOE, a divi- 
sion of geologic time, the last of the Paleo- 
zoic Era It followed the Carboniferous Pe- 
riod and preceded the Triassic In this 
period there were tremendous geographic 
changes over the face of the earth, gigantic 
upheavals of the sea bottom which resulted 
in new land areas India, Africa and Aus- 
tralia were largely covered with ice The 
rocks of the penod are chiefly sandstone and 
shale These contain few fossils The plants 
consisted of ferns and cone-bearing trees, the 
latter the precursors of the sequoia Rep- 
tiles appeared m the course of the period 
and before the end of it outnumbered the 
amphibians Imprmted upon the rocks are 
the impressions of gigantic lizard skdetons 
ten feet long In South Afnca, where ani- 
mal life in this period was more highly de- 
veloped than m other quarters, have been 
found among the Penman rocks indications 
of a missing between the reptiles and 
mammals. See Geoix)GT 

PERNAHBUCO, pernamboo'lo, Brazil, 
capital of the state of Pernambuco, on the 
Atlantic coast The name Kecite is often 
applied to the city, and this is also the name 
now given to the oldrat part of the rity , other 
parts are called Sao Antomo, which is on 
an island, and Boa Vista, on the mainland 
Recife is the prindpal seat of business , Sao 
Antonio has most of the pubbe buildings, 
and Boa Vista is the fashionable residence 
qnarter The harbor of the city is protected 
by a reef, which encloses a belt of 
about a mile in breadth Slany of the 
mgs of the city are worthy of note 
trade is estenave The principal exports are 
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sugar, cotton, djewoods, nun, alcohol and 
hides The manufactures include cotton, 
machincxy, glass and leather, but they are 
not 3ct of great importance Penambuco is 
no\r the third largest city in Brazil and the 
second in point of commercial importance 
It Tras founded by the Portuguese in the 
sixteenth ccntuiy and from 1G30 to 1654 was 
in the hands of the Dutch Population, 1933, 
estimated, 438,159 

PEROXODE OP HYmoaEN See 
Htdrogen^ Dioxnm 

PERFETTIAL IdOTION, motion which 
ne\cr ceases There ha^e been man^ at- 
tempts to make a machine which will run 
continuouslj’ by the power it creates The 
idea rests on a false notion, for cnerg} can- 
not be created (see Energy) To illustrate, 
the water of a creek m*i\ be impounded and 
used to operate an clcctnc d}*namo whose cur- 
rent may be transformed into light, heat or 
power to operato other machinery, but tbc 
dynamo cannot create the power to operate 
itself 

PERRAULT, pch ro^j Charles (1628- 
1703), a French T^Titcr of faiij' tales, to 
whom the world is indebted for modern ver- 
sions of CtttdercUa, Littfe Jicd Htding Jlood 
Puss in Soots, Sleeping Bcautg and many 
other fascinating tales Perrault was bom 
at Pans and educated at the Collego of 
Beauvais He practiced law for a short tune 
and afterwards devoted himself to literature 
In 1697 be published his hook of stones nnd 
called it "llother Goose” These stones are 
old French folk tales which had a verbal 
existence for cenfunes before he collected and 
put them in literary form, having passed 
down from generation to generation by word 
of mouth among the French peasantry- They 
are among tbo choicest of fairy tales A 
good adaptation for English readers has 
been made by Andrew Xiang and called Pop- 
ular Tales 

PERRY, Bliss (ISGO- ), an Amencan 
editor and anthor, who since 1907 has oc- 
cupied the chair of belles-lettres (English 
literature) at Harvard University He was 
bom at Williamfitown, Alass, and educated 
at 'Williams College and m the universities of 
Bcrlm and Strassbuig In 1831 he became 
an instructor in Williams College, and m 
I8S6 was appointed professor of English in 
that institution In 1893 he was called to a 
similar position in Princeton 'University, 
where he remained until 1899, when he be- 


came editor of the Atlantic Monthlg, holding 
the position for ten years The chair in 
Harvard to which he was chosen in 1907 was 
formerly occupied by Longfellow and Lowell 
In 1909-1910 he represented Harvard as 
special lecturer at the Umveisity of Pans 
Professor Perry is regarded as one of the 
foremost hteraiy scholars and wnters in 
Amenca, and is widely known as editor of 
the Cambndge edition of the poets and ns 
editor of Little 2Iasterpieees He has wnt- 
ten many essays and magazine articles per- 
taming to his chosen £eld of labor, and is the 
author of Salem hTitfredpe, and Other 
Stones, The Poicers at Plug; A Studg of 
Prose Fiction j Walt THiifmau/ ITTiiffier/ 
The Amencan Hind, and Thomas Carlgle^ 
How to Knoio Him 



PERRY, Matthew Galbraith (1794- 
1858), an American naval officer, brother of 
Oliver H Perry In 1852 he accomplished 
his most notable service, in command of an 
expedition to Japan, 
where ho succeeded 
in negotiating the 
treatj bj which that 
coimti;} entered into 
commercial relitions 
with other nations 
Perry was the first 
American to circum- 
navigate the globe 
He was horn at * 

Newport, E I , en- aiatthew c 
tered the navy at the perrt 
age of fifteen and served durmg the War of 
1S12 After engaging for a time in mei^ 
cantile service, he reentered the navy and was 
given command of nnimportant expeditions 
against West Indian pirates He was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander m 1826 and, 
in charge of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, super- 
mtended the construction of the Fulton, the 
first steam vessel m the United States navy 
He was placed in command of the vessel 
when it was completed and in 1841 was made 
commodore and was assigned fo command of 
the fleet for the suppression of the African 
dave trade He commanded for a time the 
American fleet in the Mexican War 


PERRY, Oliver Hazard (1785-1819), an 
Amencan naval officer, horn at South Elm gs- 
ton, R I He IS famous chiefly for his de- 
feat of a Biihi^ force on Lake Ene in 1813 
Peny, who had nine vessels, with fifty-four 
gnns and four hundred nmety officers and 
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men, fought six vessels, with sixty-tbree guns 
and about four hundred sixty officers and 
men He lost four-fifths of the crew of his 
flagship, hut finally won a complete victory 
which he an- 
nounced in the 
brief dispatch, 

‘‘We have met the 
enem 3 ’ and they are 
ours — ^two ships, 
t\NO brigs, one 
schooner and one 
sloop ” Perry w as 
rewarded with a 
gold medal and the 
rank of captain 
He died of yellow 
fever in Tnnidad 
and was buried 
there, but some j^ears later his body was ear- 
ned to Newport, R I , where there is a 
bronze statute of him 

PER'RYVILIjE, Battle op, a battle 
fought at Perryville, Ky , October 8, 1862, be- 
U\ een a Federal force of 22,000, under Gen- 
eral Buell and a Confederate force of 17,000, 
under General Bragg The Confederates 
opened the battle with an attack upon the left 
wing of the Federal army, under McCook, 
and weie at first successful, but were finally 
dnven back They retired during the night 
Though in many respects a drawn battle, this 
engagement was piachcally a victory for the 
Federals The Confederate loss was about 
3,500, while the Federal loss was about 4,200 

PERSEPHONE, persef'one See Pbos- 

EfiPINA 

PERSEP'OUS, the ancient capital of Per- 
sia, and a magnificent city in the time of 
Danns L It was situated m a fertile valley 
about thirty miles northeast of the modern 
city of Shiraz In 331 B c it was conquered 
by Alexander the Great, and bj’’ him partly 
demolished Later another city was built on 
its ruins, hut tins also was destroyed The 
remains of huge marble columns, massive 
walls and sculptmes are evidence of the 
magnificence of the early city 

PERSEUS, put^seus, an ancient Greek 
hero, son of Jupitci and Danae When he 
was sent by Polydectes, king of the island of 
Scriphos, on a quest to kill the Gorgon 
Jledusn, he was aided by Slereury, who 
loaned liim his winged sandals; by Minerva, 
who furnished him with her magic shield, 
and by Pluto, vho suppliec a helmet which 


made bun invisible So safeguarded, Perseus 
flew to a land of perpetual darkness, the 
home of the Graeae, three sisters who had 
among them one tooth and one eye, and 
who alone possessed the secret of the dwelling 
place of Medusa Perseus succeeded m 
securing their single eye, which he returned 
to them upon receding the information he 
sought He flew to Medusa's home and cut 
off her head, and holding it far above his 
sight, he flew away with it From the drojs 
of blood which dnpped into the ocean, Nep- 
tune fashioned his steed Pegasus 
After various adventures, chief of which 
were the rescue of Andromeda from a sea 
monster and the transformation of Atlas 
into a mountain, by showing him the Gor- 
gon's head, Perseus arrived in Senphos Fmd- 
ing that lus mother had been persecuted by 
Polydectes, he revenged himself by showing 
the king the Gorgon's head, which turned 
bun to stone With his mother and his wife, 
Andromeda, he then returned to Argos One 
day, while engaged m a game of quoits, he 
accidentally killed his giandfather Acnsius, 
king of Argos, thus fulfilling an early 
prophecy Upon his death the gods placed 
Perseus as a constellation in the heavens 
PERSHING, puT^shing, John Joseph 
(1860- ), an American military leader, 

commander m chief of the expeditionary 
forces of the United States during the 
World War, and the first American officer to 
command Amencan soldiers on European 
soil Pershing was horn in Linn Countj', 
JLssoun, and is a graduate of the Kirksville 
normal school in that state In 1886, the 
year of his graduation at West Point, he 
entered the regular army as a second-heu- 
tenant of cavalry, and saw active service m 
the wars with the Apaches and the Sioux 
The ontbreak of the Spamsh-Amenean War 
(1898) found him an instructor in tachc<? 
at West Point He immediately offered his 
services to the government, had an aetne 
part in the Santiago campaign in Cuba, and 
after the conclusion of peace was sent to 
the Philippines, where he remained until 
1903 While in the Philippines ho was the 
organizer and first chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, and suhsequentty was ap- 
pointed military governor of the islands 
After an interval in which he served as 
military attach^ at Tokyo, he was promoted 
to the rank of hrigadier-general (1906) and 
later acted as goveinor of hloro province, 
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P I In mokuig him brigadier-g^eral Presi- 
dent Roosevelt promoted him over the heads 
of 862 officers 

Pershing \?as placed in command of the 
Eighth Brigade of the regular army on 
his return to the United States, m January, 
1914, and he was temporarily stationed at 
El Paso, Tex., to guard the Mesicnn border 
When the raid on Columbus, ISf M (1916) 
made stronger measures necessaiy, he led the 
pumti\e expedition mto Mexico (see Mexico, 
subhead Kxstory), In Februarj', 1917, Gen- 
eral Fnnston, who was Pershin^s supenor, 
died, and President Wilson nominated Per- 
shmg to snccced him He remained in com- 
mand of all the troops on the border until 
early summer, when ho proceeded to Franco 
to assume command of the Amcnenn forces 
After Pershmg's arrival m Europe he was 
raised to the rank of general He co- 
operated splendidly with the other alhed 
officers, showed himself a lender and organ- 
izer of firbt itink, and \\on high regard at 
home In 1023 he 'i^ns made chairman of the 
Amciican Battle Monument Commission, in 
chai-ge of the American soldiers’ cemeteries 
in France In 1925 he sent to Chile to 
head the T.icna-Anca terntonn] commission, 
but he could not bnng the di‘^pntnnts to 
terms After the war Ins most important 
home cGr\ice was in the post of chief of staff 
of the army, 1921-1925 

BRSIA, p\ir*slia, or pxir^ 
zha, a %eiy old monarchy 
in Southwestern Asia, in 
ancient times the nucleus 
of a mightj empire that 
stretched from the Indus 
Ri\er to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and then 
knoun as Iran In 1935 
the name Persia was a- 
bandoned, and the official 
designation Iran was re- 
stored E\en to-daj the 
figures representing its 
dimensions and area arc 
somewhat impressive, but 
in world affairs it is of minor importance A 
considerable part of it is desert, the country 
extends 700 miles from north to south and 
000 miles from east to west, covering an area 
of 623,000 square miles It touches Trans- 
caucasia, the Caspian Sea and the Turkmen 
republic on Die nortli, Tuikmen, Balnchislaii, 
and Afghanistan are on the east, the Pci«nn 


Gulf and the Aiabian Sea are south, and the 
Gulf and Iraq are on the west The popu- 
lation IS estimated at 10,000,000, there are, 
on the a^erage, about sixteen persons per 
square mile The inhabitants have always 
called this country Iran, and though that is 
again its legal designahon, it will long be 
knoivn to the unofficial world as Persia 

In 1907 Great Britain and Russia entered 
mto an agreement regardmg ''spheres of m- 
fluence” m Persia Each nation was to con- 
trol the Persian provinces adjomuig its pos- 
sessions, that is, Russia was to be dommoiit 
over 305,000 square miles in Northern Persia, 
and Great Britain o\er 137,000 square miles 
m the southeast The mtegrity and indepen- 
dence of the country were to be respected by 
the two powers, but they reserved the right 
to control its finances should occasion anse 
In January, 1918, the Bolshevik government 
of Russia formally renounced the agreement 
and on May 2, the same year, the Persian 
government declared it null and void 

The People The Persians constitute the 
most impoitnnt group of the Iranian branch 
of the Arjan race, and to-day they repre- 
sent n mixture of j\rongolian, Tartar, Arab 
and Turkish elements The town and city 
dwellers and the settled agricultural popu- 
lation have developed a typical civilization 
along Oriental lines , m the mountamous dis- 
tricts there ore nomadic tribes of herdsmen 
livmg under verv pnmitn e conditions About 
nine-tenths of the people are Mohammedans 
of the Shiite sect, and there are besides about 
850,000 Mohammedans of the Sunni sect, 
which IS dominant m Turkey Parsees, Jews, 
Armenians and Nestorians are also repre- 
sented in the popniation 

Government and Education In govern- 
ment Persia is an hereditan monarchy, the 
ruler of which bears the title of shah, or 
sultan There is a Cabinet of eight Ministers 
The countrj is divided into twenh-six pro\- 
mces, administered b\ ga\ emor-generals ap- 
pointed bv the shah, under these are sub- 
ordinate governors and town chieftains The 
nomad tribes, however, are under the rule of 
their own chiefs 

Persia has a national system of education, 
but until within recent years it was such in 
name only In this intensely Mohammedan 
country, instruction consisted largely in 
teaching children to read the Koran To-day 
education on the 'Western basis is gaining rec- 
ognition, religious instruction is being sup- 
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planted by an educational program that is 
rapidly reducing a large illiteracy- Schools 
in the street 'where the Koran is the textbook 
are still found everywhere, but Persian 
youths are able to study by modem methods 
in many schools taught by mtdbgent natives 
and many foreigners The number of schools 
increased from 600 to nearly 4,000 in the ten- 
year penod ending m 1934 

Surface and Drainage Persia is an ele- 
vated plateau, broken by clusters of hills or 
chains of rocky mountains, which alternate 
with extensive plains and barren deserts 
Low tracts occur along the Persian Gulf and 
the Caspian Sea. The intenor plains have 
an elevation of from 2,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the sea This vast central plateau is sup- 
ported in the north and south by two great 
mountains systems, and from these all the 
minor ranges seem to spring The northern 
chain, an extension of the Hindu Kui^, enters 
Persia from Northern Afghanistan and 
reaches its greatest elevation south of the 
Caspian, where it takes the name Elburz 
Mountains and attains, in Mount Demavend, 
a height of about 18,500 feet The other great 
mountain system runs from northwest to 
southeast nearer the Persian Gulf, is of con- 
siderable width and forms severk separate 
ranges The niers are few and insignificant 
None IS of any navigable importance except 
the Katun, recently opened to the navigation 
of the world There are a great number of 
small fresh-water lakes, and a few very ex- 
tensile salt lakes, the largest beang TTrumiah, 
in the extreme northwest 

Climate, The climate vanes considerably 
in different provinces, and in the central 
plateau intense summer heat alternates "with 
extreme cold in 'Winter The shores of the 
Persian Gulf are scorched m summer, those 
of the Caspian Sea, especially the parts cov- 
ered with dense forest, are humid and in- 
fested with malana 

Slineral Resources The nuneral resources 
of Persia are rich but little developed Iron, 
copper, lead and antimony are abundant, 
sulphur, naphtha and rock salt are found, 
and coal is worked near Tabriz The turquoise 
mines of Nishapur are profitable, and oil re- 
sources are developing 

Production and Industry. Only a small 
proportion of the arable land is under cul- 
tivation, and fann implements used arc very 
simple- Nevertheless, wheat, barley and rice 
arc raised in large quantities, as are peas. 


beans, lentils and millet Enough cotton, 
of the short-staple variety, is produced for 
export. In the Caspian provmces silk is an 
important product, supplying Ispahan and 
other centers of s^ manufacture Tobacco 
of high quality is produced in suflSeicnt quan- 
tities to supply a great home demand and 
maintain a considerable export trade Of in- 
creasing importance are the opium mdustiy 
and the production of tragacanth and othw 
gums Conditions favor an extensive cnlfa- 
vation of the opium plant, or poppy Indigo, 
gro'wn in the southwestern provinces, is a 
profitable source of dyestuff Persia also 
produces a 'wide variety of frmts, including 
melons of superior quality and dates of ex- 
cellent flavor 

The country produces horses of fine breed, 
camels, mules and sheep. "W^ool of a quality 
approaching that of Cashmere is used in 
home manufacture and exported Of espe- 
maily high grade is Persian lamb skm There 
are no f aetones in the country in the modem 
sense of the term, hut fancy articles and tex- 
tile goods are made in large quantities in pri- 
vate shops, homes or trade schools The most 
important manufacture is the famous Per- 
sian carpet, or mg There are numerous 
varieties, all made by hand and each having 
an individual design "Woolen sha'wls made 
of goat’s bair are also a profitable line of 
manufacture 

Gonunximcation and Commerce. In 1888 
a railway six miles long 'was opened from 
Teheran to Shah Abdul-azim, a suburb In 
hlaTch, 1916, a railway constructed by a 
Russian company was opened between Julfa, 
on the Russian frontier, and Tabriz A new 
railroad from Teheran to the Persian Gulf 
was opened for 200 miles of its course m 
1934 Spemal attention has been given to 
motor roads, and many now reach &om the 
capital city to aE parts of the country, but 
'they are blocked by snow in the north for 
three months each year There is consider- 
able foreign commerce by sea from Caspian 
Sea and Persian gulf ports- The latter wifi 
gam trade 'With the completion of the rail- 
road 

Tabriz, Teheran, Hamadan and Ispahan 
are the chief tradmg centers Interior trade 
is earned over the caravan routes, which, 
fortunately, are sub5cct to bandit raids On 
the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf there 
are a number of ports visited bv foreign ves- 
sels Trade is earned on 'mlh China, Turkey, 
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India, most of the European countries and the 
United States, but previous to the Russian 
revolution Russia bad the largest share 
Persian exports to the United States consist 
largely of carpets 

History Prom the most ancient tunes of 
■which we have any record the Persians have 
inhabited the southwestern part of the pla- 
teau of Iran, anciently known as Persis In 
the ninth century B 0 they were first con- 
quered by the Assyrians and forced to pay 
tribute In G60 b c, when the Assyrians 
were overcome by the Aledes, the allegiance 
of Persia was tr^sferred to Media 

About 550 B C Cyrus tlie Great conquered 
the king of Media, and Persia became the 
mistress, instead of the vassal, of Media 
Prom this time on, the Medes and Persians 
are spoken of ns one people C 3 ?tus con- 
tinued his conquests and built up an empire 
which extended from the Oxus ond Indus to 
the Mediterranean He was succeeded bj his 
son, Cambjscs II (529-522 b c ), who sub- 
dued Tyre, Cyprus and Egypt. Danus I, 
who ascended the throne in 521 b c , organ- 
ized the kingdom and divided it into twenty 
states, each governed by a satrap, who was 
appointed by the king The capital of the 
empire was fixed at Susa The Grecian colo- 
nies m Asia Minor had fallen into the hands 
of Cyrus, and it was Darius’s plan to sub- 
jugate the mother country To this end he 
sent two great expeditions against the Greeks, 
but th^ were both fruitless, the second end- 
ing m his defeat at the famous Battle of 
^farathoD (490 b C ) Danus died m 486 
B c and was succeeded by his son, Xerxes 
I, who earned on his father’s plans against 
Greece Assembling over a million soldiers, 
he marched at their head to the Hellespont 
At the pass of Thermopjlae his march was 
checked by the Spartan Leonidas, with 7,000 
Greeks Leonidas and all his men fell at 
the hands of the Persians, and Xerxes ad- 
vanced successfully to the plains of Greece 
Kothmg but defeat awaited him there, and 
the battles of Salamis, Plataea and klycale 
banished all hopes of Persian supremacy in 
Europe 

Persian history dunng the next century 
18 a record of internal stnfe The most 
noteworthy event was the attempt of Cyrus 
the Younger (401 b c ) to seize the throne 
of his brother Artaxerxes Pmally, m 330 
B c, the empire fell before Alexander the 
Great After his death, Persia passed suc- 


cessively into the hands of the Seleucidae, the 
Sassanians, the Arabs and the Seljuks The 
dj nasty of the Seljuks was sivept away by 
the Mongols under Genghis Khan, in a. d 
1223 His grandson Hulagu Khan founded 
the Perso-Mongol dj nasty, which, in 1380, 
gave way before Timur (Tamerlane) the 
Tartar After Timur’s death the Turkomans 
were masters of the countiy for about a 
hundred years 

In 15Q0 Ismail Safi, who pretended to be 
descended from All, the son-m-law of Mo- 
hammed, at the head of the force of Turkish 
tribes overthrew the Turkomans and made 
himself ruler of Persia, assuming the title of 
shah Shah Ismail and his descendants 
were constantly obliged to protect Persia 
from the sultan of Turkey In 1795 Agha 
Mohammed, a Turkoman, founded the pres- 
ent dynasty of Persian rulers In 1797 Agha 
was succeeded by his nephew, Putteh Ah, 
who, soon after his accession, became in- 
i olved in a war with Russia. By the Treaty 
of Guhstan (1813), Persia ceded several 
provinces to Russia and granted that coun- 
try the nght of navigation m the Caspian 
Sea In 1826 another Russian war broke 
* out Persia again defeated and was com- 
pelled to cede Armenia to Russia Futteh 
All died m 1834 and was succeeded by his 
grandson Mehemet Shah, dunng whose reign 
the country grew constantly weaker and came 
more and more under Russian influence 

When, at Mehemet’s death in 1848, Kasr- 
ed-Din came to the throne, he found the 
country m confusion, but he estabhshed 
himself firmly and planned a policy of ex- 
pansion Against the Turkomans and sev- 
eral neighboring tribes he was successful, 
and he asserted the claims of Persia in 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan The English 
government objected to this expansion of 
territory and compelled him to sign an agree- 
ment not to interfere in the affairs of these 
countries, putting a stop to whatever 
thoughts of further conquest he may have 
entertained In 1896 he was fatally shot by 
a religious fanatic and was succeeded by his 
son, Muzaffar-ed-Din Muzaffiar-ed-Dm did 
away with the office of grand vizier and, as- 
suming control of hia cabinet of twelve min- 
isters, at once proposed energetic reforms, 
some of which were earned out The taxes 
on foods were reduced, the civil service was 
reformed, and revolts and conspiracies were 
sternly repressed. 
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In 1906 a strong: demand for a constitu- 
tional parliamentary government resulted in 
the call for a national assembly. This body 
convened in Teheran on October 7, 1906 
Soon after this, Muzaffar-ed-Dm absented, 
and m 1907 his son, Mohammed Ah, -was 
crowned shah A new constitution was 
granted giving Parhament control of 
finances. Trouble arose between the assem- 
bly and the shah, and ere long the country 
was plunged into a civil war The parha- 
mentary party, or Nationalists, won, and in 
1909 the shah was deposed and exiled On 
July 17, his son, Ahmed Mirza, a child of 
seven was proclaimed shah under the re- 
gency of a prominent Nationalist 
'Meanwhile, m 1907, the Anglo-Russian 
agreement for the economic partition of Per- 
sia bad been consummated Russia used its 
power against Parliament, and stirred up all 
sorts of internal disorder On the recom- 
mendation of Mr Taft, President of the 
United States, W. Morgan Shuster was given 
charge of financial matters m 1910 His 
wise admmistration and just collection of 
taxes created dissatisfaction among the 
wealthy Persians, who preferred the old 
policy of bribery, and under pressure from 
Russia Shuster was compelled to resign He 
was succeeded by a Belgian selected by Rus- 
sia and Great Bntain The Belgian treas- 
urer-general resigned in 1914, and the same 
year the regency was abolished 
Dunng the Woild War, Parhament ceased 
to function regularly, but good order in gen- 
eral prevailed At the close of the war, it 
asked for freedom to manage its own finances, 
but its credit was low, and an American Pi- 
nancial Adviser was placed m charge in 1922, 
and remained until 1925 Political unrest led 
to a revolt by a powerful faction, and by the 
coup d*6tat of 1921, Riza Khan Pahlevi, a 
military leader, succeeded in getting control 
In 1923 Parliament mode him Dictator with 
rank of Pnme Minister Shah Ahmed left 
the country, and in 1925, Parhament declared 
him no longer King and conferred the crown 
on Riza Khan, with the approval and support 
of the most prominent landowners and busi- 
ness men of the country Thus ended a 
dvnastv which had ruled Persia almost auto- 
cratically since 1779 


RMntcd Arllelc* Consult the follow Inj? 
titles for ftddltionnl Information 
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Shlrnr 
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Teheran 


HISTORT 

Alexander the Great Greece (history) 

Cyrus the Great Triple Entente 

Darius I Xerxes 

PERSIAN GULF, a gulf separating Per- 
sia from Arabia and commumcatmg with the 
Arabian Sea by the Strait of Ormuz Its 
greatest length is 520 xmles, its average 
breadth, about 180 It receives the waters of 
the united Tigris and Euphrates and of a 
number of small streams There are many 
islands in the gulf, the largest of which are 
Kishm, Ormuz and the Bahrein islands In 
the neighborhood of the latter there are im- 
portant pearl fishenea 

PER'SIAN WHEEL, or NOltlA, an an- 
cient machine for raising water for imga^ 
tion It consists ot a water wheel, with re- 
volving buckets, and is variously constructed 
and operated One type of nona is oper- 
ated in streams The running water fills the 
buckets and at the same time turns the 
wheel, when a filled bucket reaches the high- 
est pomt, its lower end stnkes a fixed ob- 
stacle and the water is discharged into a reser- 
voir In Portugal, Spam, Southern Franco 
and Italy, where this wheel is yet extensively 
used to draw water from ponds and wells, 
animals supply the motive power 

PERSIM'MON, or DATE PLUM, a wild 
fruit tree which hears a tomato-colored fruit 
of vanable size The American persim- 
mon, which grows m all the Southern states, 
reaches a height of about sixty feet The 
fruit, about the size of a walnut, is pulpy 
and succulent and contains several oval 
seeds Although the fruit of some species 
matures early, most persimmons are not fit 
to eat until after the firat frost The Jap- 
anese persimmon, a much smaller tree than 
the American, is one of the pnncipal fruit 
trees of Japan 

PER'SONAL PROFERTY, or PER'SOK- 
ALTY, in law, things movable or temporaiy^ 
as money, jewels, fnmiture, distinguished 
fiom things fixed or immovable, which con- 
stitute real property, in a general sense, as 
estates m land and xte fixtures Specifically, 
in law, the only firm distinction between real 
and personal property is the disposition after 
death, the former being inheritable, the lat- 
ter being at the disposal of the administrator 
Title to personal property can usually be 
transferred by verbal agreement, hut real 
property can be transferred only by writ- 
ten contract Sec Conthactt, Reati Prop* 
EnTv; Deep 
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PERSONIFIGATION, ^er saTin t fi 
shun, s figure m rlietonc used by '(rnters 
who wish to produce an effect similar to but 
stronger than that produced by metaphor 
In personificahon life is attributed to ob- 
jects without life, as in the following 

O, Iilberty' What crimes are committed in 
thy name 

Here JAberty is addressed as a person, and 
the presence of life is understood by infer- 
ence Persomfication is closely related to 
metaphor, m which there is always an implied 
oompanson It is not always possible to 
distmguish sharply between the two, as in 
the expression "angry skies Here the 
metaphor could be regarded as personifica- 
tion, as the skies are given a human char- 
acteristic See Metaphoe 

PERSPECTIVE, perspeJ^tiv, the art of 
representing objects upon a plane surface 
so that they appear as though they themselves 
were viewed from a given pomt Perspective 
IS intimately connected with all art It is par- 
ticularly important in the art of drawing 
and painting, as without correctness of per- 
spective no picture can be entirely satis- 
factory- The part of perspective which re- 
lates to the form of the objects differs essen- 
tially from that which teaches the grada- 
tion of colors according to the relative dis- 
tance of objects 

A person looking through a glass window 
at objects bejond will perceive the shape, 
size and location of every object upon the 
glass If the objects are near the wmdow, 
the spaces they occupy upon the glass will be 
larger than those occupied by similar objects 
at a greater distance If they are parallel to 
the window, their shapes upon the glass 
will he parallel, if they are oblique, their 
shapes be oblique As the person alters 
his position, the location of the objects upon 
the window will also be altered The hori- 
zontal Ime, or line corresponding with tiie 
horizon m every position of the eye, will be 
upon a level with it, that is, will se^ to 
he raised as far above the ground upon which 
the spectator stands as is his eye. 

If the person at the window draws with a 
pencil upon the glass the fig^ure of an object 
seen through it, as if the point of the pencil 
touched the object, he will have a true repre- 
sentation of the object in perspective as it 
appears to his eye However, representations 
of objects generally have to be drawn on 
opaque planes, and for this purpose rules 


have been deduced from optics and geom- 
etry, the application of which constitutes 
what is properly called the art of perspechve 
See Brawikc 

EEESFIRA^TIOH, a watery fiuid secreted 
by the sweat glands m the skm Hmety-nme 
per cent of it is water, but it contams small 
quantities of common salt, urea and other 
salts Perspiration that evaporates as fast 
as it forms is znsenstble perspiration, that 
which appears on the skin in drops is sensible 
perspiration It is estimated that there are 
about 2,500,000 sweat glands distributed over 
the body, and the quantity of perspiration 
discharged by a healthy person varies from 
twenty-five to seventy ounces in twenty-four 
hours 

Violent exercise, extreme suffering and a 
high temperature increase the quantity of 
perspiration above normal Fever which 
closes the pores of the skin diminishes tbe 
quantity In hot weather the evaporation of 
perspiration helps to keep the temperature 
of the body at normal, about 98 ° F Perspira- 
tion IS essential to health, smce certam 
poisonous substances are removed from the 
system through the sweat glands As the 
perspiration evaporates, it leaves a thin film 
on the skm, which makes frequent bathing 
necessary 

PERTH, purth, Westerk Australu, the 
capital of the state, situated on the Swan 
River, twelve miles above its port, Fremantle 
It has the range of the Barling Mountains 
for a background The chief buildings in- 
clude a city hall, the governor’s palace, a 
mechanics’ institute and an observatoiy The 
city also has barracks and a large park 
Population, 1927, including Fremantle and 
suburbs, 184,223, m the city proper, about 
150,009 

PERTH AMBOY', H J, Middlesex Coun- 
ty, fifteen miles south of Newark, on Rantan 
Bay, at the mouth of the Rantan River, and 
on the Central of New Jersey, the Lehigh 
Valley and the Pennsylvania railroads It 
was settled by people from Scotland about 
1683, on the site of an Indian village called 
Amboy They named the place Perth in 
honor of the Earl of Perth, and the Indian 
name was added later It was the capital 
of the Provmce of New Jersey up to the 
Revolution There is an excellent harbor and 
considerable shipping, especially of coal In 
the vicinity are deposits of fire clay, and the 
city has extensive shipbmldmg yards, large 
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smelting and refining plants, and bnck, and 
steel ivorks, railroad shops and other £ae> 
tones One of the largest terra cotta plants 
m the Tporld is here The mnnicipahly has 
a Carnegie Library, city hall park, a Federal 
building, a Y, M C A , a hospital and font 
banks Population, 1920, 41,707, in 1930, 
43,516, a gain of 4 3 per cent 

3EU, a republic in the 
northwestern part of 
South Amenca, havmg a 
coast line on Pacific 
Ocean of about 1,000 
miles It IS bounded on 
the north by Ecuador and 
Colombia, on the east by 
Brazil and Bolivia, on the 
south by Bohvia and 
Chile, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean Ite 
length from north to 
south IS about 1,100 
miles, its greatest breath, 
700 miles The boundary 
between Peru and Colom- 
bia IS in dispute, and the 
exact area is uncertain, but it is about 482,- 
000 square miles, or about, one-seventh that 
of the United States 

The People. More than one-half the in- 
habitants are Indians About one-fourth axe 
meBUzos, or people of mixed Spanish and 
Indian or Spanish and negro blood, and one- 
fourth are whites who are nearly all Span- 
iards There are a few negroes and a few 
Chinese The white inhabitants represent the 
culture of Spam, and the Spanish language 
is spoken with a purity equalled m no other 
country in Amenca. The Indians, who are 
descendants of the original Quichuas, are m- 
dustnous farm laborers or shepherds The 
mestizos are engaged m mming, transpor- 
tation and tradmg in cattle Eiearly all the 
inhabitants are communicants of the Roman 
Catholic Church 

Surface and Drainage Two ranges of the 
Andes Mountains traverse the country from 
northwest to southeast and divide it into 
three physical regions The first is the coast 
region, with an avert^e breadth of 20 miles, 
which is mostly a desert The second is the 
interior plateau and mountain region, gen- 
erally known as the Sierra, consisting of a 
broad plateau, upon which the ranges and 
spurs of mountains rest These are inter- 
spersed by high valleys and deep ravmes 


The loftiest summits are m the south, and 
many of them nse above the snow line, sev- 
eral attaining an elevation of 20,000 feet or 
more While much of this region is cold 
and barren, in the mam it is the home of 
the greater part of the population of the 
country To the east of the mountains is 
the third region, known as the Montana, a 
tropical region, well watered and densely 
wooded. This slopes from the foothills of the 
Andes to the low plains of Brazil and is by 
far the most fertile portion of the country 

The rivers of the coast region are short, 
rapid, unimportant and unsuited to navi- 
gation, but their water is used in irrigating 
land adjommg their banks, and each 
nver valley is clothed with abundant vege- 
tation The other streams nsmg in the val- 
leys between the Andes or on the eastern 
slope take a northward direction and mute 
directly with the Amazon or with some of 
its tnhutanes In the northern part of the 
country are the head waters of the Amazon, 
which is known as the Maranon until it is 
joined by the Ucayah, the great nver of east* 
em Peru Lake Titicaca, in the extreme 
southeast, lies partly in Peru and partly in 
Bolma 

Climate. Along the coast the climate is 
hot, dry and somewhat unhealthful, hut m the 
uplands of the interior it is mild and salub- 
nous, the temperature at Lima in summer 
ranging from 80® to 84® and m winter from 
60® to 64®, while on the eastern slope the 
temperature ranges from temperate to trop- 
ical, and the rainfall is heavy. The highest 
altitudes have a cold climate The peculiar- 
ity of the rainfall is due to the fact that 
Peru lies in the path of the trade winds, 
which hrmg an abundance of moisture from 
the Atiantie The eastern slope of the 
mountains robs the wmds of most of this 
moisture^ however, some reaches the inter- 
vening valleys, while the western slope has 
scaredy any, tiie annual precipitation there 
being less than five inches. 

Minexala and Mining. Minerals consti- 
tute the chief source of Peru^s wealth j wd 
the value of the mineral output is about 
000,000 a year Copper is tbe most valuable, 
followed by Btiver, crude petroleum, coal, 
gold and lead Cerro de Pasco is the most 
important mining region. Copper is 
along the coast, and there are large ^posits 
of lead, bismuth, tin and silver Coal is 
found m the central part of the country, 
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a Dullion barrels of petroleum are produced 
annually by the oil fields near Lake Titicaca 
Vanadium was discovered in 1904^ and Peru 
now suppbes nearly three-fourths of the 
world’s output of that metal Guano is ex- 
ported in large quantities, and the export 
of sulphur 15 annually increasing Owmg to 
lack of transportation facihties the mining 
industries have not been extensively de- 
veloped 

Agriculture In the valleys and uplands 
the soil IS highly fertile, and wherever suf- 
ficient moisture can be obtamed abundant 
crops are raised. In the lowlands the chief 
crops are sugar cane, cotton and nCe, the 
first bemg considered the staple and afford- 
ing the most valuable agncultural product 
for export In the higher lands grams com- 
mon to the temperate regions are raised 
Frmts also are cultivated, and the manu- 
facture of wine 15 becoming an important in- 
dustry The eastern part of the country is 
covered with dense forests, and its most im- 
portant exports are forest products, con- 
sistmg of rubber, cmchona, dye stuffs, 
medicmol drugs and, m the cultivated por- 
tions, cocoa, which is raised m quantities 
Alpaca, sheep and llama wool are exported 

Manufactures The manufactnrmg in- 
dustnes are few and of little importance 
There are a few cotton factories in the larger 
towns, some clothing, famiture, boots and 
shoes, soap, lard, olive oil and cottonseed 
Dll cake are manufactured The Indians are 
noted for their skill in the manufacture of 
straw hats, which are sold as Panama hats, 
though they are made of a different fiber 
from the Panama hats of Ecuador 

Transportation and Commumcation. In 
1919 there were about 1,800 miles of railway 
m operation and over 3,000 miles under con- 
struction or hemg surveyed The lines in 
operation connect the principal cities of the 
country with each other The line extendmg 
from Callao to Ijma and thence to Oroya 
crosses the Andes at an elevation of 15,845 
feet, and forms a part of the great trans- 
Andean railway ssrstem 

Pern has about 340 telegraph stations and 
10,500 miles of lines There is also a wire- 
less system which gives Luna communication 
with the leadmg South Amencnn countries 
and some of the islands in the Pacific There 
are about 800 postoffices, hut off the lines of 
railway transportation of the mads is slow, 
owing to lack of good roads 


Commerce* The most important agncul^ 
tural exports are sugar and cotton. Copper, 
silver and petroleum form the most important 
mineral exports Mmor exports mclude rub- 
ber, cmchona, alpaca, wool and panama hats 
The imports consist of manufactured goods, 
maehmery and such other products as the 
coxmtry cannot produce The leading coun- 
tries with which the commerce of Peru is 
carried on are the United States, Great Bri- 
tain and (before the World War) Germany 
Smce the war commerce with the United 
States has mcreased rapidly The monetary 
unit of Peru is the libra, equal in value to 
the English pound and in United States 
money to $4 866 

Government The country is a republic, 
and its present constitutiozi quite closely 
resembles that of the United States The 
executive power is vested in a President, who, 
with two Vice-Presidents, is elected by popu- 
lar vote for five years The President is 
ineligible for the next sncceeding term The 
President is assisted by a Cabinet of mne 
members The legislative power is vested in 
a Senate of thirty-five members and a Cham- 
ber of Uepubes of 110 members, elected by 
popular suffrage and apportioned among the 
political divisions according to population 

Education. Eree public schools are mam- 
tomed by the mnmcipahties, and theoretically 
attendance zs compulsory, though the law is 
not stncUy enforced High schools are mam- 
tamed by the government in the capitals o£ 
the various departments, and the University 
of San Marcos has departments of law, liter- 
ature, theology, medicme and pohtical science 
There are also small universities at Areqnipa, 
Cuzco and Trujillo, and a school of mmes 
and engmeenng is located at Lima 

Cities The chief cities are Lima, the 
capital, Callao and Cuzco 

Histoiy Peru was the center of a vast 
empire ruled by the Incas, who, previous to 
their conquest by the Spaniards, extended 
their sway over a large part of what is now 
Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Brazil and northern 
Aigentina. Owing to mtemal dissensions 
the Incas were easily conquered by the Span- 
iards early in the sixteenth century, and Peru 
became a Spanish colony The early Span- 
iards abused the natives m a most cruel 
manner, until the sufferings of these unfor- 
tunate people caused the home government 
to take action in their behalf, when a more 
humane pohcy was mstituted Durmg the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuxies, the col- 
ony of Peru, together with other South Amer- 
ican colonies, was tom by dissensions between 
contending rulers and factions In 1718 the 
Province of Quito was separated from Peru, 
and sixty years later a large portion of the 
southern territory was added to the govern- 
ment of Buenos Aires 

In 1816 Peru attempted to gam its mde- 
pendenee, but was not successful However, 
with the assistance of Bi^h^ volunteers and 
troops from Chile and other South American 
countnes, it succeeded in 1821 Prom that 
time to 1883 the coimtry was frequently in- 
volved in war with ad^ommg states or was 
tom by civil dissension The last wto with 
Chile and Bohvia were particularly disast- 
rous, since Peru was enabled to make peace 
only by ceding considerable tenitory Boun- 
dary disputes with Colombia were peaceably 
settled in 1928 In 1927 efforts to arbitrate 
the dispute with Chile over the Anca-Tacna 
district were made by neighbonng countries 
A Commission from the United States reo- 
ommended a plebiscite Finally m 1929 by 
diplomatic means the dispute was settled, 
Anea going to Chile and Tacna to Peru 
Population, about 6,150,000 

Related Articles* Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Andes Inca 

Callao Lima 

Cuzco Plzzaro, Francisco 

Guano Titicaca* Lake 

PERU', III, m La Salle Counly, sixty 
miles northeast of Peona, at the head of 
navigation on the Illinois River, which is 
crossed by four bridges, and on the Illinois 
& Michigan Canal and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Qmncy, the Chicago, Ottawa & Peona 
and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific rail- 
roads It has a picturesque location and con- 
tains a pubhc square and public parks. Saint 
Bede College (Roman Catholic) is located 
here, and other prominent buildings are a 
Carnegie Library, People's Hospital, Turner 
&11 and Masonic Temple. Peru is near de- 
posits of bituminous coal, white sand rock 
and cement rock, and it has a foundry, a 
machine shop, a planing mill and maniiac- 
tures of scales, clocks, implements and vari- 
ous other artudes In the vicinity are inter- 
estmg relics of the Mound Builders The 
place was settled m 1827 and was char- 
tered as a city m 1852 Population, 1920, 
8,869, m 1930, 9,121 

PERU, Inb., the county seat of Miaim 
County, seventy-five miles north of Indian- 


apolis, on the Wabash River and on the 
Nickel Plate, the Wabash and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio railroads There is an airport The 
city contains railroad shops, electric, carbon 
and steel works, candy factories, woolen millg, 
manufactories of kitchen and ladio cabinets, 
and castings Pem has a pubhc library, 
Maconaqua Park, two sanitormms and the 
Wabash Railioad Hospital The city is the 
winter quarters of three circuses Population, 
1920, 12,561, m 1930, 12,730 
PERUGHTO, pa m jfi'wo, (1446-1523), so 
called because he was born near Perugia, 
Italy, was one of the foremost painters of 
the early Italian Renaissance His real name 
was Pietro Vannucci Taught by some of 
the greatest painters of this time, he in turn, 
rose to mastery of his craft and became 
the teacher of Raphael, one of the 
greatest of Italian artists The rich, 
warm color of Perugmo’s canvases, the sweet- 
ness and gentleness of his faces are reflected 
in the work of his lUustnous pupil Pcrugmo 
was one of the first Italian painters to use 
oil colors He received so many commissions 
a large amoimt of the work of his studio 
was executed by assistants He executed an 
important senes of frescoes for the Sistine 
Chapel, Rome, some of which still remain 
Pine specimens of his frescoes are also pre- 
served at Perugia, Bologna and Florence* 

PERU'VIAH BARK, the bark of vanous 
species of trees belonging to the cinchona 
family. It is valued for the quinine it con- 
tains The trees are native to South Amer- 
ica, particularly Peru See Quinine 

PESETA, pasaiftahj the standard money 
umt in Spam, having the same mtnnsic value 
as the French franc and the Italian lira. It 
IS worth about 13 6 cents in United States 
and Canada money The peseta is silver; 
it has on one side the head of the kii^, aud 
on the other the Spanish coat of arms Two- 
peseta silver pieces are made, and five, ten, 
twenty and twenty-five peseta pieces are 
corned m gold '^Peseta" means little peso 
See Peso 

PESO, pay^so, the name given the mone- 
tary unit in Mexico, in Central America and 
in most South American countnes T ie 
value of the peso vanes with location T e 
peso of Mexico is equivalent to $028 o 
United States and Canada money, that ot 
Central America to $0 21, while in Uruguay i 
IS of practically fifty cents in value The peso 
originated in Spam, where formerly coins 
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of this name were made m gold and in silver, 
the former called peso de oro, and the lat- 
ter peso de pJata To-day the monetary mut 
of Spam IS the peseta (which see) 

PESSIMISM, pes^^ a dark view of 
life held by those who believe there is more 
evil than good in the world The advocates 
of this doctrine find justification for it in 
what they consider the tmmented and nn- 
reasonable suffering that forms so large a 
part of common experience Though or- 
dinarily regarded as merely the product of 
morbi^ess, pessumsm, in its best expres- 
sion, is a craving for pe^ection, for a brighter 
and more joyous life than the one we know, 
and its gloom is proportional to the extent 
life fails to measure up to the ideal The 
pessimisbc view of life is developed and 
i^'stematized in the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer 

PESTALOZE^ JoHjr Heinhich (1746- 
1827), one of the most celebrated educational 
reformers of the nineteenth century, was 
bom at Zurich, Switzerland, and educated in 
the Zurich Latm School and the public tmi- 
versity Barly in life he became acquamted 
with the wretchedness of the lower classes, 
and after failing in several occupations, he 
decided to devote 
his life to the work 
of a teacher He 
opened his house at 
Neuhof to the chil- 
dren of the poor, 
and in oddibon to 
the mstruction of 
the home, he used ‘ 
bis farm as a means 
of givmg them m- 
dnstnal traming 
However, his efforts 
were not appre- 
ciated, and his enterprise failed for wont of 
proper support But his experience had 
made him so thoroughly acquainted with the 
conditions of society that he resolved to con- 
tinue the work. About this time he published 
Jjeonard and Gertrude, a work in which he 
set forth his ideas of education 

In 1798 he opened a school at Stanz for 
orphan children who had been deprived of 
their homes through the Prench mvasion of 
Switzerland Withm a few months, however, 
the military situation compelled him to 
uh andon the school, and he removed to Berg- 
dori where he opened a tuition school, which 
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was later removed to Yverdun It was in 
this school that Pestalozzi established his 
reputation as an educational reformer Here 
he gathered about him pupils from nearly 
every country of Europe and from the United 
States Such was the reputation of his school 
that it was visited by the rulers and leadmg 
educators of the world However, he was not 
a good administrator, and unthm a few years 
dissensions arose among the faculty, which 
caused the school to lose its influence, and 
finally Pestalozzi was obliged to give it up 
He died in comparative poverty 

Pestalozzi’s Influence The value of 
Festalozzi’s work as an educator consists 
largely in the principles which he set forth 
and attempted to put into practice He be- 
lieved that the principles of education were 
to be found in human nature, and that this 
nature consisted of physical, inteliectual and 
moral capabilities, all of which should be 
trained He also believed that it was the 
duty of the teacher to remove obstructions 
from the way of his pupils and to stimulate 
them in the exercise of all their powers He 
was a strong advocate of education through 
observation, or the cultivation of the senses, 
and bebeved that all knowledge began in this 
way, and that the child should acquire his 
ideas through his own activity, under the 
direction of the teacher He was a strong 
advocate of industrial education and believed 
that it should go hand in hand with intellec- 
tual and moral training The soundness of 
his principles is shown from the fact that 
they now form the foundation of the system 
of instmction in the normal and pnbbc 
schools of Amenca and the leading countnes 
of Europe. Consult De Guimps’ Pestalozzi, 
Sis Life and Worl, 

PETADf, Henki Philippe (1856-1924), a 
great French rmlitaiy leader, the hero of tte 
defense of Verdun, and one of three generals 
who were awarded the title of marshal of 
France for services rendered danng the 
World War The others were Joffre and 
Foch Petam was bom near Calais, and was 
educated at the military school at Saint 
Cyr In August, 1914, at the outbreak of the 
World War, he was a colonel, but was at once 
placed in charge of a brigade, and by Septem- 
ber had been made general of a division, be- 
cause of the valiant conduct of his bngade 
in the retreat from Charleroi to the Marne 
In the spnng of 1915 he led the 23rd army 
corps in Battle of Champagne, and in 
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PeTumaxy, 1916j took chaige of the defense improved the stains of vromen and purified 
of Yerdnn 'FTi*; splendid service during the the civil administration, making ment the 
critical weeks of the German drive made him sole requisite for appointment to office. His 
a national hero, and everyone rejoiced when reforms offiended the conservative^ and in- 
he was made commander m chief of the snrrecfaons arose, in which his wife and son, 
French armies on the “Westem fronts in Slay, Alexis, heir to the 
1917, A year later all the allied armies were throne, were im- 
placed under the snpreme command of 6en« plicated. He con- 
eral Foch, a st^ which xcsnltcd in victory demned Alexis to 
for the entente In i^ovexnber, 1918 Gen- death and his wife 
eral P^tain entered hletz at the head of his to bfe imprison- 
victorions troops, and in that mty, in the ment 
following month, he received from Prudent The chief ohjee- 
Poincare the baton of a marshal of France, live m Peteris f or- 
PETEE, or SIMOK PETES, one of the eign policy was to 
leaders of the Twelve Apostles Little is secure an outlet to 
known of his early life Ptcnou? to his call &e ocean through 
by Jesus, he and his brother Andrew were ice-free ports, and rviri'p 

fishermen on the Sea of Galilee Both were in pursuance of this 
attracted by the preaching of John the Bap- he wrested the Baltic province from Charles 
tist, and followed him. Later when XHofSwedcnjbuiltSaintPetershurg—now 
caliedby Jesus, th^ gave up their calling and Leningrad—which was to be a naval base 
devoted the remamder of their lives to the commanding the Baltic waters, and consfiupt- 
propagation of the Gospel, During J^us’s ed the harbor of Kronstadt He made war 
bri^ career upon earth, Peter was one of on the Turks and established a foothold on 
his most devoted followers, and after the as- the Black Sea The aim of the later czare, 
cension he was recognized as the leadmg either toneutralize or possess Constantinople, 
spirit in the movemmittc spread Christianity, was a logical sequence of this policy. In 
A comparatively full account of his activities 1712 Peter married his mistress Catherine 
is found in the Acts of fhe ApostUs. He was who was crowned in 1724 and succeeded hua 
the autiior of two hooks of the 2?^ew Testa- as Cathenne L 

ment, the First EpistUf General of Peter and PETER I, KakageouGevitch (1846-1921), 
the Second EpistJ^ General of Peter^ It is the World War king of Serbia. He was bora 
said he was put to death by crucifixion at at Belgrade and educated in Hungary and at 
about the same time that Saint Paul was the French militaxy academy of Samt-Cyr 
fisecutecL He fought as an ofiueer in the French anny 

PETER X AiESEVEviTCH (1672-1725), a during the Franco-German War and, re- 
czar of Russia, known in hiriory as Pexee turning to the Balkans, encouraged fhe r^ 
THE Gesat. He was n^lected in his child- volt which led to the Russo-Tarkish War of 
hood and yonth, and he picked up Ms eduea- 1877 and nltiniately to the establi^cnt w 
tion in the streets As a yonth he had insati- Serbian indgiendencc In 1883 he 
able curiosity, keen intelligence, precocity Princess Zorka, daughter of Prince 
and strong wilL On the death of his brother of [Montenegro When, in 1903, King Alex- 
Feodor, Peter was declared czar, but Ms am- ander and Queen Braga of Serbia were 
bitious half-sister SopMa was actual ruler, murdered, Peter was elected king He was 
When he was seventeen he wrested the power firm in opposition to the A^tro-Hhngar^ 
from her and shut her np m a convent In policy with respect to Serbia, and when e 
1697 he visited Holland and England and in difficulties between the two counta^ 
those countries worked for two years at minated in the World War in 1914, he 
manual trade, cMefly shipbuilding. Return- the field with Ms army. La 
mg to Russia, he wrought a transformation m force of the central powers ocrapied bei t 
nationsd ideals. He created a navy, founded Peter and his court removed to Gr^e. 
schools, imported foreign artisans, es- the surrender of the the 

tabldbed manufactories of arms, fools and restoration of Serbia, in fheiaU or ry-i / 
fabrics and improved the roads and canals aged king remained in retirem ent near 
tkronghout the country. He reformed dress, ens, Icavmg the actual admimsfrsnon 
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fairs to his Cabinet and the heir apparentj 
Prince Alexander The latter was chosen 
regent of the new Jngo<SlaTic state in 1918 
See Jugo-Slavia, Serbia 

PE!PEBBOBOX76’H, the capital of 
Peterborongh Connty, on the Otonabee 
River, the Canadian National and the Cana* 
dian Pacific railways, and the Trent Canal 
It IS about seventy-five miles northeast of 
Toronto It is a well-built city, m the midst 
of a beautiful lake eountiy, is the seat of 
a Catholic bishop and has a provincial nor- 
mal school The lock on the canal here is one 
of the largest hydraulic locks in the world, 
with a lift of sixfy-five feet Here is the 
plant of a large electric manufacturing com- 
pany There are also manufactories of cere- 
als, furniture, pulp null and dairy machinery, 
agricultural implements, wooden ware, iron 
castings, canoes and outboard motors, watch- 
es and clocks, and textiles, and there are 
pork-packing estabhsbments Population, 

1931, 22,327 

FE'TEBSBUBG, Ya, at the juction of 
Chesterfield, Dmwiddie and Pnnce Geoige 
counties, is twenty miles south of Richmond, 
on the Appomattox River, crossed by two 
steel bridges, on the Upper Appomattox 
Canal and on the Norfolk and Western, the 
Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Air 
Line railroads The place was settled in 
1733 on the site of an Indian village de- 
stroyed m the seventeenth century It was 
incorporated as a town in 1748 and as a 
city m 1850 Because of its hemg an im- 
portant railroad center, it was the scene of 
constant fightmg during the last year of 
the Civil War in America (see Petersbukq, 
Siege or) Fourteen battles were fought in 
and around the city 

The city is in an agncultural region in 
which tobacco is the chief product It is 
also a center for peanut shipments There is 
good water power, and the manufactures 
include tobacco, cotton, silk, knit goods and 
other articles The city has the Southern 
Female College, the State College for colored 
students, Bishop Payne Divmity School, and 
the State Central Hospital for colored Other 
important structures are the T M C A 
building, the Home for the Sick, the Be- 
nevolent Mechanics’ Association building, 
with its library and museum, and the Ma- 
sons’, Odd Fellows’ and Red Men’s buildings 
Population, 1920, 31,002, m 1930, 28,564, in 

1932, by annexahon, 30,076 


PETERSBURG, Siege of, a famous siege 
of the Confederate position at Petersburg, 
between June, 1864, and April, 1865 The 
Federal army was commanded by Grant, who, 
after his famous Yuginia campaign, took 
up his position before Petersbuzg, with the 
intention of oaptunng this point and thus 
compelling Lee to evacuate Richmond, Ya , 
the capital of the Confederacy, twenty miles 
distant. An assault made on the fifteenth of 
June by General Butler failed, and other as- 
saults on the three following days were equal- 
ly unsuccessful On July 30 occurred the 
fiasco of the famous Petersburg mine Gen- 
eral Bumside ran a mine under the Con- 
federate fort for the purpose of openmg a 
gap through which to make a charge In- 
efficient leadership caused the Federals to 
be trapped, and 4,000 were killed On Apnl 
2, 1865, a contmuous bombardment of more 
than a week compelled the Confederates to 
evacuate, and the following day Lee retreated 
from Richmond Six days later Grant and 
Lee met at Appomattox Court House and 
arranged texms of surrender, the act which 
ended the war 

PETER THE HERMIT (about 1050- 
1115), an enthusiastic monk of Amiens, 
whose preachmg started the First Crusade 
He went through France on a mule, clad in 
a hermit’s robe and carrying a crucifix, 
preaching the duty of Christians to free 
Jerusalem from Mohammedan rule More 
than 30,000 responded to his call He led 
this un^ciplined band across Southern Eu- 
rope, but few reached Palestine, for nearly 
all perished of starvation and disease Peter, 
with his followers, joined the army of God- 
£r^ de Bouillon, and he distinguished him- 
self at the storming of the Holy City On 
his return to his native country he founded 
the abbey of Neufmoustier and died there 

PETITION, peU'ahun, a formal written 
request made to a legislative body, a court 
or an officer in authority to grant it^ for 
reform in government, the enactment or 
repeal of certain laws, the pardon of one 
convicted of crime, etc The right of peti- 
tion 15 one of the fundamental conditions of 
a free government, and it is guaranteed the 
people of the United States by the Constitu- 
tion The first amendment provides that 
Congress shall make no law '’abridging the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the government for redress 
of grievances ” 
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PETITION OF RIGHT, When Charles I 
assembled Parhament in 1628, one of the hrst 
achons of the House of Commons T^as to 
draw up a statute detailing the grievances 
th^ had against the king, and this statute, 
from the form in which it was presented, was 
known as the Petition of Right. It made no 
pretense of being a new law, but simply re- 
hearsed the old statutes, which Charles had 
violated, and demanded that the ancient 
rights be confirmed. Besides the most im- 
portant provision, that freemen should not 
be arrested without due legal process, it cited 
those statutes which forbade the levying of 
taxes or loans without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, the quartering of soldiers npon private 
citizens and the proclamation of martial law 
in tune of peace Charles attempted to re- 
turn an equivocal answer to this document, 
bui was obhged to assent to it when Parlia- 
ment began proceedu^ against the duke 
of Buckingham 

PETRARCH, pe^trahrkf Fbattoesco 
( 1304r-1374}, an Itahan poet and scholar 
who has written some of the noblest lyrics 
in all literature and who exercised an in- 
estimable infiuence over the poets of Europe 
He was bom at Arezzo At Avignon, in 
1327, he first saw m the Church of Samt 
Claire the Laura who exercised so great an 
infiuence on his life After this meetmg 
Petrarch remamed at Avignon three years, 
singmg his purely Platonic love and hauntmg 
Laura at church and in her walks Later he 
visited leading cities of Prance, Italy and 
Germany Upon his return, he bought a small 
estate at Yauduse, near Avignon, that he 
might be near Laura At mtervals during the 
rest of his life, he traveled agam through 
Italy, and many honors were bestowed upon 
him In 1341 he was called to Rome to re- 
ceive the laureate crown awarded for his 
Latin poem, Africa, an epic on the Punic 
wars At Parma Petrarch learned of the 
death of Laura, which he celebrated in hzs 
Triumphs, After 1360, he spent his remain- 
ing years in literary pursuits, at Arqua, near 
Padua Although Petrarch based his hopes 
of fame upon his scholarly Latin works, these 
are now practically forgotten, while his Ital- 
ian verse, of which he thought comparatively 
little, has exalted him for all time 

PETREL, an interesting sea bird about 
the size of a large duck It bas somber 
plumage, long legs, webbed feet and a broad, 
fiat tad, and is a strong, swift flyer, sailing 


about with Kttle visible movement of its 
wings and often ghdmg along close to the 
waves with a rapid, graceful movement, ap- 
parently running on* the surface of the water. 
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Ploeks of these birds will follow a ship many 
miles from shore for the refuse in its wake 
When exhausted the bird settles down upon 
the water like a duck to rest, tuckmg its 
head under awing. Petrels breed in colonies, 
on rocky, desolate coasts Only one egg is 
laid at a time, m a crevice of rock or m a 
burrow which the bird makes in the ground 
Petrels are at home in both the northern 
and southern hemispheres Of the several 
species the best known are WiUon^s petrel 
a large Antarctic bird; Leaches petrel, a na- 
tive of the northwestern shores of North 
America, and the stormy^ petrels, also called 
Mother Carets chvctens. This last bird, 
which lives far out over the Atlantic and is 
rardy seen near shore, is regarded by sailors 
as a sign of foul weather It is only five 
mehes long, the smallest of all web-foofed 
birds 


fETROGRAD, Russians 
second city in size Prom 
1703 until 1918 it was 
histone St Petersburg, 
then until 1924, Pefcro- 
grad, in the latter year 
it became Leningrad (City 
of Lenin) Before 1918 it 
was the capital mty lu 
March, 1917, the czar was 
overthrown and a demo- 
cratic regime succeeded to 
power Petrograd re- 
mained the capital for a- 
bout a year In 1917 the 
moderate Socialist gov- 


y the radical government of Lenm and 
'rotzky, and in the following March they 
lade Moscow their capital What is now 
icumgrad is on the Neva River where 
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it enters the Gulf of Finland, and is 400 
miles northwest of Moscow The city is 
built upon low land which is subject to over- 
flow, aad much of this is protected by walls 
and by the construction of canals, which 
receive the surplus water Before entering 
the gulf, the Neva divides into se^era^ 
arms, formmg a delta, most of which 
IS withm the city limits The mam branch, 
known ns the Great Neva, divides the 
citi into two chief divisions, the right 
side, which was the nucleus of the city in 
the tune of Peter the Greats and the left or 
'%reat" side, on the mamland to the south, 
which became the center of business, fashion 
and government These sections and the 
numerous islands occupied by the city are 
connected by over 120 bridges, some of which 
are supported on pontoons, so that they can 
be removed during the winter 
The left side, or ''great city,” is divided 
into four quarters, the most important of 
which is the admiralty quarter, on the south 
bank of the nvcr and in the center of the 
city This quarter is so named from the 
admiralty building, a structure about 1,600 
feet long, which contains the admiralty of- 
fices and a musenm From this square the 
four principal streets of the cify radiate Of 
these the Nevski Prospekt, 130 feet wide and 
about four miles long is the finest On the 



southeast of the admiralty building are the 
Alexander Gardens, and on the southwest 
is Peter Square, contaimng a colossal eques- 
tnan statue of Peter the Great, beyond this 
square are the buildings of the senate and 
the Holy Sjmod To the southwest of the 
admiralty is the Cathedral of Saint Isaac, 
the most celebrated cathedral of the city 
It 15 built m the form of a Greek cross and 
15 surmounted by a large gilded dome The 
porticoes are single pillars of polished gran- 
ite, over fifty feet high To the northeast of 
the admiralty extend the palaces, the most 
famous of which is the Winter Palace of the 


former czars It was the center of bitter 
struggles during the revolution which over- 
threw Kerensky Adjoining the Winter 
Palace is the Hermitage, which formerly con- 
tained one of the finest art galleries m Eu- 
rope In Palace Square, to the southeast 
of the Winter Palace, is the Alexander 
Column, a monument nearly 100 feet high, 
erected to Alexander I 
One of the islands is occupied by the old 
Fortress of Saints Peter and Paul, which was 
the original nucleus of the capital and later 
used as a city prison Within this enclosure 
IS also the Cathedral of Saints Peter and 
Paul, in which it was once the custom to 
bury the czars and other members of the 
Tojal families Another island is occupied 
by the University of Leningrad and other 
prominent educational institutions, while a 
third IS the site of a fine botanical garden 
Leningrad was formerly the literary and 
intellectual center of Russia and it sup- 
ported a number of higher institutions of 
learnmg, includmg the university named a- 
ho'ie, the Academy of Sciences, with a li- 
brary of over 500,000 volumes, the Institute 
of Technology, an industrial school, the Con- 
servatory of Music, founded by Bubinstem, 
and numerous schools for the higher educa- 
tion of women, as wdl as technical schools 
in medicine and the various branches of nat- 
ural science The Soviet State (formerly 
Imperial) Library contains over 1,300,000 
volumes and nearly 40,000 manuscripts 
Leningrad was also the great commercial 
and industrial center, and notwithstandmg 
the foot that its port is closed by ice during 
several months of the year, its exports and 
imports uere extensive The mdnstnal por- 
tion of the city is located on the nght or 
Leningrad side, where are found most of the 
large factones and the residences of the 
workmen The leading industnes vere the 
manufacture of textiles, india rubber goods, 
tobacco products, leather, machinery and va- 
nous stone products The city was the west- 
ern terminus of the Trans-Sibenan and other 
important trunk Imes of railroad 
The fort erected by the Swedes at the 
mouth of the Neva was captured by Peter 
the Great m 1703, and he immediately de- 
cided to make this the site of the capital of 
the empire By 1712 he was enabled to re- 
move the government to the new capital, and 
from that time the city increased in popula- 
tion and importance, until it became one of 
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the most distinguished capitals of Europe 
The name St Petersburg was abandoned 
during the World War, for it was a German 
form The same designation, "Peter's City," 
survived in the new Petrograd To wipe out 
a reminder of the czarist regime, the Soviet 
rulers made it the "City of Lenin ” 

Under the regime of the Bolsheviki it 
rapidly declined in population, and its pros- 
perity entirely departed. By March, 1919, 
the number of inhabitants had decreased to 
800,000 Commerce and trade had practically 
ceased, and all necessities of life were sold 
through communal stores controlled by the 
government Pew trams entered or left the 
city The Soviet anthonties wm:e too busily 
engaged m providing Moscow with facilities 
demanded by its phenomenal mcrease m pop- 
ulation to alleviate at once the distress m 
the former capital city But a better day 
was to dawn A census m 1926 reported a 
population of over 1,600,000 , m 1933 it had 
outdistanced all preceding years, and then 
had 2,776,400 people. See Russu 

PBTROLBtnid, a mmeral oil occurrmg in 
rock or sand in various parts of the world, 
but produced most extensively m Russia 
and file United States 

Oil Wells. In some localities where petro- 
leum IS abundant, it reaches the surface m 
small quantitieB, hut for commercial pur- 
poses it 18 obtamed by bonng wdls mto the 
sand or rock where it is stored (see Wkuu 
B oRnrc). OccasionallJ^ the oil is confined 
under great pressure, and when the reservoir 
is opened it flows with a steady stream which 
may rise many feet mto the air. Such a 
well IS known as a gusher Prom most wells, 
however, the oil must be pumped When the 
flow has dixmnished so lhat further pumpmg 
is unprofitable, it may be restored by "tor- 
pedomg,” that is, by exploding a charge of 
dynamite at the bottom of the well This re- 
moves any ohstruclion, such as an accumula- 
tion of paradhi, and also loosens the oil- 
bearmg sand, and the flow is resumed Oil 
wells vary m depth from 300 to 5,500 feet 
Usually the largest flow comes from ihe deep 
wells 

Refining. As it comes from the wells, 
petroleum is a dark-colored, oily liquid, vary- 
ing m shades from brown to black, and in 
thickness from the consist6n(y of kerosene 
to that of warm tar, or molasses. Before 
petroleum can be used for many purposes it 
has to be purified, or refined* Crude petro- 


leum contains a number of valuable sub- 
stances, which are easily separated from each 
other by distiUation The oil is placed m 
large iron tanks contammg about 600 barreh 
each and is heated slowly. The most volatile 
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substances — ^naphtha and benzme — are sepa 
rated at a low temperature Then, as the tern 
perature is raised, follow gasolme and kero- 
sene. Prom the contents of the tank still 
remainmg are obtamed various lubricating 
oil^ paraflSn wax, and vasdme, leaving as a 
residue a porous mass of separated carbon 
There are over 200 commercial products ob- 
tamed from the refinmg of petroleum 
The products obtamed by the first dis- 
tillation are farther purified by means of 
redistiUation with a small quantity of sul- 
phuric acid Of these gasolme and kerosene 
are the most important 
Transportation. The oil and its refined 
products are transported m various waya 
Por the transportation of crude oil, pipehn^ 
(which see) lead from the oil regions to tbe 
large refineries, the oil bemg pumped as far 
as from Texas and Wyoming to New Jersey 
Por the distnbution of petroleum, tank 
steamers are constructed for water tians- 
portation, and tank cars, for transportation 
by railways These cars are familiar sights 
on all Imes of railway, and the oil company 
usually estabhshes in every large town a oe-^ 



DiSTILLAnON OF 
PETROLEUM 



In the short penod of sixty years since the first oil well was struck, the production oC petroleum 
m North America has reached an annual total of over 11,801,000,000 gallons. WAn the 
constantly increasing use of oil, science has made the refining of oil a marvel of ^ciency. 
The residue from distillation which was once thrown out as waste, is now transformed mto 
more than two hundred products of great commercial value There is now no waste 
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“Way Down Yonder m the Cornfield” up to One of the nchest of the newer fields 
date A Southern farmer has “struck oil,” Scenes hke this come into existence almost 
and will make more money in a few days overnight The rush into a new oil field is 
than he has made from com and tobacco m as feven^ as the ’49 gold stampede into 
many years This well is a “gusher,” and California, and the sudden fortunes many 
much oil will be wasted before the flow is times greater 

brought under control 
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pository, Trhicli consists of groups of great 
metallic tanks, to contain the oil of different 
grades As the cars ain't e their contents ore 
emptied into these tanks, from which the oil 
15 distributed to the local dealers 

Uses The use of crude petroleum as fuel 
began nG*ir tlie large centers of prodaction — 
Texas, Kew Mexico, Arizona, and Southern 
California TVlien facihties for cheaper 
transportation were developed notably pipe 
lines and tank steamers, petroleum displaced 
coal to an extent that is amazing Today 
any family m modest financial circumstances 
almost anywhere m the United States may 
heat its home with oil at a cost that is not 
burdensome Practicalh all new ocean 
steamships use petroleum as fuel, and mod- 
em na\al %esscls utilize it instead of coal 


The British na\T buys a large part of the 
oil produced in Mexico It has been found 
inexpensn e to oil roads ith petroleum 
When a thin coating of oil is spread o\er 
a road made of sand and soil, it gradnall> 
cements the particles, dries, and makes a hard, 
durable roadbed 


Of the refined products, gasoline is of first 
importance, because of the universality of its 
use in intemal-combustion engines Auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, and tractors, pnncipoll'i, 
pro\ide a market in the United States alone 
for about IG thousand million gallons of 
gasoline jeart. 

f^dnehom The United States end Rus- 


sia together produce onc-half (usnaU> more) 
of the norlds^ petroleum, Russia’s propor- 
tion IS about onc-sivtli that of tlic American 
republic World production is close to 1,600,- 
000,000 barrels each jear, any change from 
this total IS likely to range upward. The 
United States' output is about SOO million 
barrels, Ru«Ma’s, 153 million Followmg 
the two leading producers, Venezuela is third 
(116 million), Rumania fourth (54 mUlion), 


and Persia fifth (49 million). 

The output in ten leading American states, 
in barrels of 42 gallons, is as follows, the 
figures show maximum and minimum produc- 
tion o\ er a three-year period 


Texas 
Oklahoma • 
Cnlffornla 
Kansas » . 
Ijouisiaiin 
Kon Mexico 
Penns> Ivania 
TVs omlnsr 
Arkansas 
Michigan 


310,000,000 to 30S94S,000 
153 S44 000 to ISllSS.OOO 
173 277,000 to a7S,12S,000 
34 848 000 to 41.841,000 

21.807.000 to 24 720,000 
12 511 000 to 14 101,000 
12,403 000 to 12 678,000 
12 206 000 to 12 845,000 

11.669.000 to 12,051,000 
6,910,000 to 10,708,000 


Kzne other states are credited with small 
production, ranging from 1,000,000 to 6,- 
000,000 barrels The output of die different 
fields, far &om uniform, changes the position 
of the states from year to year, hut Texas, 
Oklahoma, and California have long enjoyed 
supremacy In general, the production* of 
the older fields falls off, and that of new 
fields increases: for the first few jears after 
the field is opened. 

History In the United States petroleum 
uas first found in Pennsyl\ania It was not 
called by that name, and was a nuisance. 
Men dicing wells encountered it, much to 
their disgust, it rendered the water usdess 
Wherever found, it was drained into streams 
Once an oUy n^ er was set afire to destroy the 
oil upon it but that dangerous expedient was 
not attempted again The American petro- 
leum industry dates from 1S59, when E L. 
Drake of Titusville, Pn, sank a well that 
produced 25 barrels a day Colonel Drake s 
purpose m sinking the well was to obtain a 
supply of oil which he could put upon the 
market imder the name of Seneca oil, as a 
remedy for rheumatism Other wells im- 
mediately followed Drakes and within two 
^ears the industry was firmly estahhshed in 
and about Oil City and Titusville From 
that time the petroleum industry has cou- 
tinued to grow, nntd it has reached its pres- 
ent proportions See Bcxzeni:, 

Keros EXE. 

PETUTTIA fl fiowenng plant belonging 
to the night^ade family The beautiful, 
fragrant blossoms range in tint from deep 
purple to violet, rose, pink and white Manj 
\aneties are vanegated The leaves and 
stems of the plants are covered with a fine 
white fur Petunias are natives of South 
America and Mexico, but are widelj culti- 
vated m all North American gardens 

P E'WE E See Phoebe. 

FEWTEB, pu’tcry an alloy of tin and lead, 
or of tin with proportions of lead, zinc bis- 
muth, antimony or copper, used for domestic 
utensils It is a soft metal, similar m ap- 
pearance to tin, but duller and darker It 
was formerly used extensively in the making 
of plates and other domestic utensils, but 
because of the poisonous properties of the 
lead, measures prohibiting its use have been 
enacted m many countries, and other alloys 
largely have been substituted Pewter dish^ 
of olden times are highly prized by col- 
lectors 
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P HAEP EA, /«^<Zro> In Greek mythology ^ 
datjgh^ of 3iImos, fcig of Crete, and sister 
of Ariadne* She "was sot^ht in marriage 
hy Thfisens and Tsas hronght to Athens. 
There, however, she fell m love, not with 
Theseus, but with his sou Hippolytus As 
he refused to comply with her request and 
elope with her, she accused him to his father 
of having tned to kidnap her, and in re- 
sponse to the prayers of Theseus, Hippolytus 
was killed by Neptune, When his drowned 
body was thrown at the feet of Phaedra, 
she became repentant, confessed her sin and 
killed herself 

PHAETHON, f(/ e thon, in classical n^rth- 
ihe son of Apollo and Qymene. 
Mocked by his fnends because of his boast- 
ing that the sun god was his father, he visited 
Apollo and asked his recognition, Apollo 
gladly acknowledged Phaethon as his son, 
and in response to a request, promised to 
prove their relationship by granting to Phae- 
thon anyihmg he might ask When he 
begged to be allowed to drive the chariot of 
the sun for one day, ApoUo eudeavored in 
vam to dissuade the boy from this folly. 
Reluctantly he entrusted Phaethon with his 
fiery steeds, giving him stnct directions how 
to drive But the horses immediately recog- 
nized that their master did not hold the rdns, 
and th^r dashed wildly out of their course, 
coming at times so near to the earth that 
th^ almost set it on fire and turned black 
the races living in Afoica; at other times they 
rose 60 far above the eaiih that everything 
was frozen Jupiter, seeing this destruction 
and fearing further consequences, struck 
Phaethon with a thunderbolt and threw him 
mto the River Po See Mtohologt 
PHAL A NX, fdlankB, or faVcmkSf a name 
commonly given by the Greeks to the whole 
of the heavy armed infantry of an army, but 
more specifically to each of the grand divi- 
sions of that idass of troops, when formed in 
ranks and files close and deep, with their 
shidds joined and their pik^ crossing each 
other* The Spartan phalanx was commonly 
eight files deep, while the Theban phalanx 
was much deeper. 

PBANEEOGAMOT7S, fan ur a fiiiSg 
PLANTS, or PHANEBOGAMS, fanfuro 
pauif, the general name for that great class 
of plants which hear'fiowers Plowerless 
plants are known as cryptogam. The chief 
distinction between the two great classes of 
plants IS that the phanerogams produce seeds 


containing an embryo, while the cryptogams 
produce spores which are simple cells with- 
out an embryo. To the phanerogams bdong 
nearly all of those plants which are i^ni^c- 
uous and most of those which are useful to 
man. See BoTAmr, 

PHAEAOH, /oVo, the title given m Bibli- 
cal narrative to the kmgs of Egypt. The 
Pharaohs menfooned in the time of Abraham 
and Joseph were probably the Hyksos shep- 
herd kmgsj the Pharaoh of the tune of 
Moses was probably Bameses II Pharaoh 
Neeho is the first Pharaoh whose proper name 
IS mentioned in the Bible. 

PHAEISEES, a religious sect, 

influential among the Jews at the tame of 
Christ, which played a promment part in 
the events recorded m the New Testament 
At the time of Christ the Phansees stood as 
the national party m pohtics and religion, 
the opponents of the Sadducees 

To the written law of the Pentateuch, the 
Phansees added an oral law to complete and 
explain the wntten law, which covered the 
minutest details of daily living with such 
precision that it weighted the people with 
“burdens too grievous to he home ” In fact, 
the stnct observance of small points often 
led to hypocnsy and self-glorification Be- 
sides suhscnbing to the or^ law, the Phan- 
sees beheved in the contmuance of life after 
death of the body and the resurrection of the 
dead The sect contained a body of pious, 
learned, patriotic men, and after the Chris- 
tian Church had organized itsdf independent 
of Judaism, they segregated themselves more 
than ever from the world The laws of the 
Talmud, recognized as authonty by the Jews 
of all naticms, were the work of the Phansees 
Saul and bis teacher Gamahel were members 
of this sect 

PHAEMACOPOEIA, falirrmcope^ya, a 
book containing a list of all standard drugs 
(with a descnptaon of each, showing its 
standard streng&i and purity) and directions 
for their use Such books are compiled by 
experts, most of them by government authori- 
zation The first United States pharmaco- 
poeia was pnbh^ed in 1820. It was pre- 
pared at a convention of delegates from 
medical colleges and societies. Since then 
gimilgy conventions have been hdd eveiy ten 
years to revise the work. The latest cdi^on 
appeared in 1935 This book is a legal stand- 
ard in the United States, and registered 
pharmacists make use of it in their practice 
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PHARMACY, the art of preparmg, com- 
pounding and dispensing medicine Physi- 
cians Trere the first pharmacists, for ongi- 
nally they prepared their medicines, but 
as practice grew broader and drugs were 
more generally used, a separate profession, 
that of the pharmacist, naturally arose The 
laws of almost every state now rigidly exact 
a technical cducotion and drug store expen- 
enco before licensing pharmacists to practice. 
Many schools, some of them connected with 
the most prominent universities in the United 
States, gi\c, m courses extendmg over two 
or four years, the training nccessaiy, though 
in most states the license to practice must be 
obtained directly from a specially appointed 
board of pharmacy 

PHAROS, fahWos, an island in the Medi- 
terranean, off the coast of Egjpt, now occu- 
pied by a part of the city of Alexandna 
The island was long celebrated for a light- 
house erected on it by Ptolemj I and re- 
garded as one of the Seven "Wonders of 
the World This lighthouse was built on 
a square base 100 feet wide and was perhaps 
sc\cral hundred feet high It was destroyed 
by earthquake in the fourteenth century 
The classic poets used metaphorically the ex- 
pression ‘T?haros flame” much as modem 
poets sav 'Tjencoa light ” 

PHARYHX, faAnls, the term applied to 
the muscular sac which lies between the cavitj' 
of the mouth and the narrow esophagus, with 
which it is continuous It is funnel-shaped, 
about 45 inches m length and commumcates 
with the two nostrils, the two Eustachian 
tubes, the mouth, the and the esopha- 

gus It aids in swallowing and in producing 
the higher notes of the voice 

PHEASANT, fez'ant, a group of large 
birds related to the bomjard fowls, bnllianb- 
l^-colored and usually long-tailed Pheas- 
ants, like domestic fowls, arc polygamous 
They roost in trees and feed on hemes, seeds, 
herbs and worms The eggs are oli\ e-hrown 
These birds, natives of Asia and Eastern 
Europe, have been naturali2ed in various 
parts of the world In England pheasants 
are among the commonest of game birds, 
and thousands of them are raised annually on 
the great preserves and are driven before 
the guns in the hunting season Among 
the several species that have been introduced 
to English coverts are the hlack^barred and 
the rtng~neck Chinese pheasants, the latter 
distinguished by its white collar and grayish- 


blue upper wing coverts, and the green 
pheasant and copper pheasant, hotJi from 
Japan 

Some of the specimens of the Far East 
are very highly-colored The Chinese silver 
pheasant, which ranges through Southern 
Chino, has white upper plumage finely pen- 
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died with block, blue-block lower parts, and 
long, handsome, downward-curving tail cov- 
erts The peacock pheasant, which ranges 
through Tibet and Chino, is so named be- 
cause of the multitude of "e3es” on the 
plumage of the tail and upper parts Among 
the showiest birds in the world is the Argus 
pheasant, which can spread a fanhke wmg, 
exhibitmg rows of delicateh; tmted iridescent 
circles that appear to revolve m sockets A 
gorgeously-colored bird is Lady Amherst^s 
pheasant, with breast of metallic green, 
upper plumage of scarlet, rump of golden 
jellow and chest of amber About its neck 
IS a ruff of orange tipped with dark blue 

FHELFS, felpSj Euzabbth Stuart See 
TVarp, Emzabeth Stuart Phelps 

PHENAOETINE, fe na^e tin, a white 
crystalhne coal-tar product sometimes used 
as a remedy for fever and headache It is 
similar in ^ect to antipyrme, and, although 
less dangerous than that remedy, it should 
never be given without a physician’s pre- 
scription 

PHENIO, f^nik, ACID, or PHENOL See 
Carbolic Acid 

PHI BETA KAPPA, fi' hedta kap'pa, the 
oldest of the Gre^ letter societies, founded 
in December, 1776, at "Wilham and Mary 
College, in Yirginia The letters constitufang 
the name are the mitials of the Gre^ words 
meaning “Philosophy, the gmde of life,” 
which is the motto of the society The in- 
signia IS a gold key Graduallv the society 
has lost its secret and social character and 
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has become a purely honoraiy organization, 
membership in which is conferred at gradua- 
tion upon those students of colleges of first 
rank who have made a umformly-high 
scholarship average throughout their college 
couisa 

PHIDIAS, i as, the greatest of Greek 
sculptors, was born about 600 b c , at Athens^ 
and was the central figure in the stupendous 
art activity that htiped to make the age of 
Pencles the most brilliant period of antiq- 
uity, Little is known of his life and the dose 
of it IS shrouded in mystery. It is probable 
that be was a victim of the political enemies 
of Pericles and that he died in prison 

The Parthenon sculpture has been attnb- 
uted to him and it is probable he designed i^ 
leavmg the ^ecution to his great pupils 
Alcamenes and Agoracntus Phidias worked 
almost exclusively in ivoiy, gold and bronze, 
and rarely m marble. Among the earliest of 
Jns great works was a large group in bronze 
at Delphi includmg Apollo, Athena and sev- 
eral Attic heroes To W has been attnbuted 
the colossal bronze statute of Athena, on the 
Acropolis at Athens, which was visible far 
out at sea. He made several other statues 
of Athena, but Ihe greatest of sucb represen- 
tations was the colossal ivory and gold statue 
of the goddess which stood within the Par- 
thenon This and the ivory and gold statue 
of Zeus at Olympia were the sculptoris 
crowning achievements, 

Kone of the works of Phidias have come 
down to us^ we know of has greatness only 
through ancient critics and histonans Prom 
them we know that he must have been a man 
of noble ideals, with a complete mastery of 
technic, and that his work was the highest 
expression in plastic art of the best culture 
of Greece He idealized the human form and 
embodied in it superhuman power and divine 
majesty and grace See Parthenon 
PHI PlAPPA phi, a college society to 
which admission is extended only for unnsn 
ally meritorious work during the college 
course. Membership is restnet^ to not more 
than one-third of the graduating class of 
each year, and election occurs a year before 
graduation After graduation and experience 
in the affairs of life a person may be elected 
to honorary membership if he has distin- 
guished himself in science, education or 
literature The fraternity has organizations 
m about 50 of tbc leading American col- 
leges and universities 



HILADEIiPHIA, filadeV^ 
fea, Pa, the metropolis 
of the state and the third 
largest city m the Dinted 
States, has a unique place 
in Amencan annals. Its 
historic Independence 
Hall sheltered the patri- 
ots who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independency 
and the statesmen who 
drafted the Federal Con- 
stitution, In a quaint old 
house on Arch Street the 
first national flag was de- 
signed and made, and the 
building is shll standing 
in which Washington was inaugurated for ha 
second term as President, and which served 
as the meeting place of Congress dunng the 
period from 1790 to 1800. Philadelphia 
was the capital of the young nahon through- 
out that decade. 

The city was dominated by Quakers in the 
early penod of its history, and its name is 
singularly appropnate, for it means ctty of 
brotherly Zouc, Philadelphia is frequently 
known also as the Quaker Cm: and as the 
Cmr OB' Homes The last term is especially 
appropnate, for in no other city in Amenca 
are found so many individual homes owned 
by their occupants. About 428,000 out of 
491,000 buildings are dwelling houses, whde 
apartment buildings are in the minority. All 
of the older buildmgs and many of those of 
later construction are of red hnck, and many 
of the houses have wide marble steps and 
tnnmungs, a style of architecture wMch 
gives Philadelphia a peculiar mdividnality 
Location and Transportation, Philadel- 
phia is the county seat of Philadelphia 
County. It is situated on the Driaware 
Eiver, at its confluence with the Schuylkill, 
about 100 miles from the ocean, ninety miles 
southwest of Hew York, 136 miles north of 
Washington and 822 miles southeast of Chi- 
cago Railway transportation is provided 
by the Pennsylvania, the Reading, the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and other railroads. There are 
1,100 miles of railroad tracks within the 
city limits, freight stations and yards num- 
ber 220, and numerous passenger stations in- 
riude SIX metropolitan terminals The city 
uses ten airports and landing fields. Four 
large aircraft lines connect with all parts or 
the continent 
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More than 13,000^000 vehicles pass o'ver 
the Delaware River Bridge each year Some 
of the oldest highways in Amenca pass 
through Philadelphia, reaching to both oceans 
and to the northern and southern states of 
the Atlantic seaboard 

Within the city special effort has been 
made to* solve transportation problems On 
Broad Street a six-inile subway is connected 
with existing subways and elevated railroads 
It 15 possible to travel between the business 
district and almost any section of the city 
for a single fare^ 

General DescnptiozL The city extends for 
twenty-two miles along the Delaware, and in 
breadth from cast to west it vanes from six 
to ten miles, its area being about 130 square 
miles The older part occupies the ground 
between the Delaware and Schuylkill n\ers; 
it contams the business center and most of 
the leading industnal establishments The 
streets run north and south and cast and 
west Those parallel with the Delaware ore 
numbered and begin with the one nearest the 
nver Those extending cast and west are 
named Market Street, the chief busmosa 
thoroughfare running cast and west, dnidcs 
the cit> into north and south sides, and Broad 
Street, the chief north and south thorough- 
fare, ^vides the portion between the rivers 
into east and west sides These two streets 
intersect at the citj hall That part of the 
city beyond the Schuylkill is known as West 
Philadelphia In the older part of the city 
the streets are qnite narrow, and in a few 
of them street cars can run in only ono 
direction, but the xcsidcntial sections and 
the newer parts of the city have wider 
thoroughfares 

Parks The park system began with the 
onginol plan of the city m the establish- 
ment of numerous small parks, known as 
squares These are distributed throughout 
the more diaisely populated sections, and 
many of them are noteworthy' for the beauty 
of their trees, shrubbery and statuary On 
the south side of the city is League Island 
Park, of 275 acre^, ad30ining the navy yard, 
which is on an island of the same name In 
the heart of the city are found Jefferson 
Square, Rittcnhousc Square, which is m tlie 
center of the best residential section, Wash- 
ington Square, Independence Square, Frnuk- 
Im Square, and Xxigan Square, but by far the 
most important of the city's pleasure 
grounds is Fairmount Park, containmg near- 


ly 3, GOO acres This is located on the west 
side of the mty and is divided by the Schuyl- 
kill into East Park and West Park. An- 
other portion, extendmg along the Wis- 
sahickon is known as the Wissahickon Valley 
This IS a deep ravine which has been pre- 
sen ed almost in its natural state 

Fairmount Pork contains many objects 
of histone interest Among these is the cot- 
tage of Wilham Penn, the first brick build- 
ing erected in Philadelphia, which has been 
transferred from its ongmal site, on Letitia 
Street, near the riier On Lemon Hill is 
the house m which Robert Moms hved dur- 
ing the Re^olutionaiy War At the Green 
Street entrance of the park is the Wash- 
ington Monument, which was erected by the 
Society of the Cincinnati at a cost of 
$250,000 There are also a number of statues 
of noted men, mcludmg those of Goethe, 
Schiller, Columbus, Lincoln, Grant, Meade 
and GarOcld This park contams many miles 
of dmes and boulevards and over ten miles 
of bridle paths In the southern portion 
of the West Park was located the Cen- 
tennial Exposition held in 1876 Two of 
the onginnl huildmgs, Horticultural Hall 
and Memorial Hall, still remam The former 
contams a fine collection of tropical plants, 
and tho latter is now an art gallery and 
museum Adjoming this part of the park on 
the south is a zoological garden, which con- 
tams one of the finest collections of animals 
in Amenca The parks coier about 6,400 
acres, in addition there are 45 playgrounds 
and recreation centers and 39 open air swim- 
mmg pools 

Bnildmgs Philadelphia contains a num- 
ber of buildings of histone mtcrest, and these 
ha^e been carefully preserved Carpenter's 
Hall, on Chestnut Street, between Third and 
Fourth, IS a plain two-story bnck structure, 
in which the First Continental Congress met 
in 1774 Independence Hall, around which 
cluster the most mteresting associations, is 
on Chestnut, between Fifth and Sixth streets 
It contams many of the articles of furniture 
used by the old Congress and by the Con- 
stitutional Convention, as well as the old 
Liberty Bell which was rung at the passage 
of the Declaration of Independence The 
Betsy Ross house, on Arch Street above Sec- 
ond, is the house m which the first American 
flag was made The old Iiondon Coffee 
House, which in Revohitionaiy tunes was 
frequented by the leadmg men of the city 
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and nation, stands on the comer of Front the Arcade building, the Betz bmlding, the 
and Market streets The Girard National Commonwealth Trust building, the Drexel 
Bank was originally built for the first United building and the terminal stations of the 
States Bank, and Christ’s Church, on Sec- Pennsylvania and the Beading railroads The 
ond and Market streets, begun in 1695, is Bourse building is the home of the Board 
one of the oldest buildings in the city In of Trade, and contains a large commer- 
histonc buildings Philadelphia equals Boston, cial museum Among the churches, the most 
The magnificent Parkway begins at the important are the Roman Cathohe Cathedral, 
heart of the city and extends more than a the largest church m the city, the Arch 
mile to the entrance to Painnount parkj Street Methodist Episcopal, the Holy Tnn- 
it contains many notable structures First ity, the Friends’ Meetmg House, on Arch 
among the modem buddmgs, in importance Street, and the First Presbytenan Some 
and interest, is the city hall, usually known of America’s greatest hotels are m the city 
by Philadelpbians as the “public building ” Institutions. Chief among the educational 
This structure occupies nearly all of the institutions is the University of Pennsylvania, 
square at the intersection of Market and occupying a beautiful site west of the Sehuyl- 
Broad streets It is 486 feet by 470 feet, kill and south of Market Street. Next is 
IS constructed of marble, has a height of Girard College, in the northern part of the 
ninety feet, with corner pavilions nsmg to enty. This is one of the most heavily-endowed 
161 feet, central pavilions to 203 feet, and educational institutions in Amenea. Temple 
a tower surmounted by a colossal statue University has a very large enrolment The 
of Penn thirty-seven feet high, the top of Drexel Institute has attained a wide reputa- 
which IS 548 feet from the ground This faon as an industrial school Besides these 
building IS occupied by the county and city there are many other colleges and secondary 
offices, and has cost, including ereebon and schools maintamed by different religious or- 
fumishmgs, nearly $25,000,000 The tower gamzafaons Bryn Mawr College, a famous 
contains a clock with dials thirty feet in diam- college for women, is located a few miles 
eter Next in importance are the Federal from the city In the line of scientific and 

art educabon should be menboned the Acad- 
emy of Natural Smenees, the Franklin in- 
stitute, the School of Industrial Art, Academy 
of Fine Arts, Johnson Art Collection, Acad- 
emy of Music, Commercial Museum, Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Botanical Gardens, and the 
American Philosophical Society 
Philadelphia is well supplied with librarwa^ 
The special libraries council of the city 
reports 155 libraries and fifteen pnvate col- 
lections to which access may be had on re- 
quest That of the Library Companyt 
which IS the public library, has over 250, ouu 
volumes, and mamtaina, besides the central 


buildings, meluding the United States mint, 
on Spring Garden Street, the post-office, 
which occupies the site of the first President’s 
mansion, on blarket and Chestnut, between 
Ninth and Tenth, the customhouse, near the 
nver, and the arsenal, on the south side of 
the city, near the Schuylkill 
Other bmldmgs, worthy of note because of 
their architecture, are the Art Museum, the 
Masonic Temple, the Odd Fellows’ Hall, the 
Young Men’s Chnsban Associabon building, 


brary, fourteen branches in amereuij 
P the city The University of Penn^ylv^Wi 
irard College, Drexel Insbtute and other 
isbtutes also have large libraries Among 
le institubons of a charitable nature ara 
jspitals for the insane, the general me 
lunicipal hospitals and the 
[ospital, founded in 1751, at the mshg 
P Benjamm Franklin In addition to 
re numerous charitable insfatutions 
lined by the different religious denominh' 
ons of the city. , 

Commerce and Indnstey 
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tiy, being exceeded onl> bj New York and 
Chicago m this respect It bolds firsti second 
or third place in the Union in the manufac- 
ture of steam locomotives, street railway cars, 
iron and steel goods, carpets and mgs, 
foundry products, refined sugar and petro- 
leum, worsteds, chemicals, cordage and ferti- 
lizers, and it outranks all other cities in value 
of total production of textiles The citj is 
also a great center of printing and publish- 
ing, and IS the headquarters of the mammoth 
Curtis Company interests Among its great 
industrial establishments are the Baldwin 
Locomoh\ c YTorks, the largest of the kmd in 
the world, and shipyards in which are built 
some of the largest and best ships made in the 
United States, these shipyards arc the larg- 
est on the American continent The annual 
value of manufactured goods opproacbes 
$440,000,000, 5S4 plants arc engaged m 
pnnting and publishing, 507 deal m bakery 
products, 413 in men's clothing, and 230 
m women's and children's clothing 

The Delaware admits the largest ocean 
steamers Philadelphia is the second port of 
America and has an extensne foreign com- 
merce The cit> IS also an important receiv- 
ing and distributing center for those portions 
of the counti 3 reached the divisions of 
the Pcnnsyhnnm, the Baltimore Ohio and 
the Reading railroads The harbor provides 
267 wharves, 00 piers arc waterfront term- 
inals of trunk line railroads The Philadel- 
phia Tidewater Terminal has 1,000,000 
square feet of covered space and docking 
facilities 

History The first settlement was made in 
1030 by Swedes, and was named Wicaco 
The first English settlement was made in 1631 
under Captain William Markham, who came 
to the country as deputy go\cmor under Wil- 
liam Penn The colon> grew rapidly, and 
Within four ^ears it had o\er 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, most of whom were Quakers A few 
Germans also settled in Germantown, now 
Within the city Iinuts, and the influence of 
these two classes afitccted the life of the town 
for many jears The city was chartered m 
1701 During the Revolutionary penod 
Philadelphia was the center of political ac- 
tivity, and was the capital of the colonies 
It was occupied the Bntish for nearly a 
year, from September, 1777, to June, 1778. 
Conspicuous among the notable men of this 
period was Benjamin Franklin From 1755 
until near the middle of the nineteenth cen- 


tur 3 » it was the chief city m wealth, commerce 
and culture m the country, but with the com- 
pletion of the Ene Canal, in 1825, New York 
received advantages that attracted to its har- 
bors much of the commerce that formerly 
came to Philadelphia In 1854 the city was 
extended to the limits of Philadelphia County, 
and eleven villages were annexed The Cen- 
tennial Exposition of 1876, and the Sesqui- 
centenmal Exposition m 1926, celebrating 
the anniversaries of the signmg of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, were milestones 
of its later history 

Philadelphia has enjoyed the transforma- 
tion from a thnfty colonial tradmg center 
into a growing citj with factories and ship- 
yards, then it became a city with paved 
streets and electric lights only to be agam 
almost transformed m- the reconstruction of 
the twentieth century Population, 1930, 
1,950,961 

Related Articles Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 
Centennial Exposition LiberU Bell 
DelUTiare (rUer) Penn William 

Drexel Institute Pennsylvania, 

Franklin, Benjamin University of 

Girard ColleETe Boss, Betsy 

Independence Hall 

PHTIiAE, fi'le, a small uninhabited island 
in the Nil^ on the borders of Nubia and 
Egypt, just above the first cataract and 
about five miles south of Assuan It con- 
tains some of the most remarkable rums m 
Egy pt, including obelisks, temples and monu- 
ments The most ancient of the temples was 
erected by Nectanebo IT, about four cen- 
turies B c There is an imposmg temple 
to Isis, to whom the island was especially 
sacred The great dam, a short distance 
below Philae, threatens the extinction of the 
rums , m fact, during sev eral months of the 
year only the tops of the rums are discernible 
above the inundation 

PHILMON See Baucis and PeiiiBMOn 

PHILIP, fiVip^ of Bethsaida, one of the 
Twelv e Apostles Later he and Andrew ear- 
ned a message of the Greeks to Jesus, and 
these two alone of the disciples were present 
at the feeding of the five thousand Philip 
seems to have been of an inquiring mmd, 
and, though lacking deep spmtual insight, 
was loyal to duty and zealous m the Master's 
cause 

PHILIP, the Evangelist, often confounded 
with Philip, the apostle, is first mentioned m 
Acts VI, 5 He preached at Smyrna, where 
Simon Magus was one of his converts, he 
baptized the Ethiopian eunuch, and he en- 
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tertained Paul and his companion on their 
way to Jerusalem. Philipps four daughters 
are said to have had the gift of prophecy 
PHILIP rv, (1268--1314), king of Prance, 
succeeded his f alher, Phfhp III, m 1785 Be- 
cause of his physical heauly he was called 
Philip the Fair His marriage to Jeanne of 
Navarre added Navarre and Champaign to 
his domain; war with Flanders resulted m 
the accession of the Walloon temtory to 
France. One of the chief events of Philip's 
reign was his struggle with the Papacy la 
this he convoked the first States-General 
The Pop© was seized and imprisoned, his 
office was filled by an adherent of the king 
and the papal residence was changed to Avig- 
non, which remained the seat of the Papacy 
for seventy years It was a part of Philip's 
poUcy to overtax the Jews and Lollards and 
debase the coinage His cruel rule in Flan- 
ders resulted m revolt; m 1302 he was de- 
feated at the Battle of Courtraz, and his as- 
cendancy in that country came to an end. 

PHILIP VI (1293-1350), king of France, 
the first of the dynasty of Valois He suc- 
ceeded his cousin Charles lY in 1328, and 
came at once into conflict with Edward III 
of England, who claimed the French throne 
as grandson of Philip TV After defeatmg 
the Flemings at Cassel m 1332, Philip under- 
took a crusade In 1337 began the Hundred 
Years' War with England Taxation for wars 
and for the king's colossal extravagance re- 
duced the people to pauperism, and in the 
later years of Philip's reign a temhle pesti- 
lence, known as the "black death," swept over 
the country See Frahcb, subhead Btstor^ 
PHILIP n (1527-1698), king of Spam, 
whose reign marked the beginning of Spam's 
declme He was the son of Emperor Charles 
V and Isabella of Portugal, and succeeded 
his father as kmg of Spam in 1556 His first 
wife was Mana of Portugal; his second, 
Mary, queen of England Philip heheved 
rehgious umty to he indispensable to the 
peace of the state, and he began his reign 
with the narrow policy of stamping out all 
opposition to the Roman Catholic faith This 
policy accomplished Spam's rum It autag- 
omzed the Netherland provinces, hia most 
valuable possession, and they revolted, ulti- 
mately becoming independent, it made ene- 
mies of France and England, which sympa- 
thized with the Flemings and Hollanders, it 
caused trouble among some of his best sub- 
3 ects at home, the Moiiscos. 
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In Philip's reign the Inquisition reached its 
height, and he is heheved to have had a hand 
m the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew In 
his reign the "Invincible” Amnda was de- 
stroyed, and Spam 
lost its supremacy at 
sea to England 
Turkey and Portugal 
were subdued, but 
only temporarily 
After Mary's death 
Philip married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of ' 

Henry II of France, 
and when she died he 
espoused Anna, 
daughter of Kaxmil- 
lan II Toward the 
close of ius life he 
concluded with France the Treaty of Vervms 
and attempted treaties with England and the 
Netherlands, hut his overtures were not 
encouraged 

PHILIP V (1683-1746), kmg of Spam, the 
first Spanish king of the Bourbon dynasty 
He was the son of the Dauphin Louis and 
Mana Ann of Bavana and grandson of Loms 
XIV and Mana Theresa, sister of Charles IT 
He succeeded to the Spameh throne by the 
will of Charles II, who died without issue, 
and was proclaimed kmg in 1700 The rival 
claims of Archduke Charles of Austria led 
to the War of the Spanish Succession, m 
which France and Spam were allied against 
England, Austria, Denmark, Prussia, Portu- 
gal, Hanover and Savoy By the Treaty of 
Utrecht, m 1713, Phihp was recognized as 
kin g of Spam, hut at the cost of Gibraltar, 
Sicily, the Netherlands and Naples In 171* 
Phihp mamed Elizabeth Famese> an ambi- 
tious woman, whose scheming involved him 
m difficulties he was too weak mentally to 
cope with In 1724 Philip abdicated the 
crown m favor of his son Louis, hut on the 
death of Lotus a few months later, he 
sumed the royal power The War of o 
Austnan Succession occured in the later pare 
of his reign In his last years Philip was 
hopelessly feeble-minded. 

PHILIP n (382-336 B c ), king 
donia, son of Arayntas II and father of 
ander the Great (which see) He was bom 
at Pella, and m his youth had fw tMch 
Epanunondas and Pelopidas, the tw® 

Greek scholars of the day After a shorty 
en <7 for the infant heir, hxs nephew, he mat 
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faznsrff m 360 is c He S6ciircd 2iis po- 
sition by disposing of the nral claimants; 
defeating the Hlynans and diplomatically 
treating vn\h tho Athenians Aiming to make 
himself master of Greece; he captured one 
after another the to^ms on his border His 
success as an ally of the Thebans ga^e him 
a seat in the Amphict^onic Council He- 
moslhenes, seeing the danger to Athens of 
Philipps nse to power, endeavored to show 
his countrymen the necessity of protecting 
themselves, but his impassioned Phhtpptcs, in 
which he ad\ocatcd a defensive Greek league; 
were not heeded By 339 Philip established 
his supremacy in Thrace, and m the following 
5 ear he entered Greece with his army, os- 
tensibly as an ally and to subdue the Locnans 
At last the Athenians; realizing their danger, 
formed a league for defense; but it was too 
late They were completely defeated by 
Philip at Charonen in 33S, and all Greece 
came under his sway Philip planned the 
conquest of Persia, but before his plans ma- 
tur ed be was assassinated 
FHHiIP, Ki\g See Kikg Philip 

HlijTPPIHE, fiVtptn, or 
fiVvpccu, ISLAHBS, a 
large group of i^^lands in 
the Pacific Ocean, south 
of Japan, acquired by the 
United States after the 
Spamsh-Amencan War 
With their acquisition; 
and that of Porto Rico, 
another result of the 
same war, the United 
States became a colonial 
power and emerged from 
the “splendid isolation" 
which had been a fixed 
policy since the formation 
of the republic After 
twenty years of rule in the Philippines, dur- 
ing which the United States taught an op- 
pressed, backward people the value of educa- 
tion, sanitation and the principles of self- 
go\ eminent, the Amencnn people had 
brouglit before them the question of giving 
those people their independence Continued 
agitation after 1920 among the population in 
behalf of freedom culminated m permission 
to form a temporary native government, 
effective in 1935 After a ten-year period of 
such rule, full independence is to he achieved 
See The CoiiiroirwEAMH, below 
Area and Population, The Philippine ar- 
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chipelago; as bounded by the Treaty of Paris, 
has a length from north to south of about 
1,000 miles and a width from east to west 
of about 600 miles The area is 115,000 
square miles, or about the same as the com- 
bined areas of Nevada and Connecticut. 
Withm this are grouped about 7,083 islands, 
of which 2,441 have names The rest are 
mere points of land and are designated by 
number or simply by location The two 
largest islands are Luzon (40,814 square 
miles) and Mindanao (36,906 square miles) 
Belonging to the group are the Sulu Islands, 
inhabited by the Horo tnbe The estimated 
population of the archipelago in 1933, in- 
cluding wild tribes, was 13,636,000 There 
are about 15,000 Americans and Europeans 

Surface and Drainage The Phihppme 
Islands rest upon an oceanic plateau, which 
withm the archipelago is seldom more than 
200 feet beneath the surface The islands 
consist of uplifts on this plateau and are 
mostly of volcanic ongm, though coral for- 
mations bare added somewhat to the original 
area of the volcanic islon^^ The laige 
islands are all mountainous £a the mam the 
mountams extend in north and south direc- 
tions and contain numerous volcanic peaks 
About fifty of these are well marked, and of 
this number oier twenty hare been active 
within histone tunes, a few are now active 
or quiescent. The lughest peak is Mount 
Apo, m Mindanao, 9,610 feet On the islands 
there are a number of other peaks which 
exceed 7,000 feet, including ^Icon, 8,868 
feet, on Mmdoro, and Mayon, 8,274 feet, 
on Luzon Along the coast of Luzon and 
Mindanao there are quite extensive tracts 
of low land, and some of the smaller islands, 
which are of coral formation, nse only a few 
feet nbo\e the sea With scarcely an excep- 
tion the islands arc irregular m form, and tins 
gives them, a coast line which exceeds that of 
the United States 

Luzon and Mindanao are the only islands 
that have nvers of any considerable impor- 
tance The chief nvers of Luzon are the Rio 
Grande de la Pampanga, flowing mto Manila 
Bay, the Cagayan, drammg the northern part 
of the island, and the Pasig, connecting La- 
guna de Bay with Manila Bay Thou^ 
short, this stream is of great commercial im- 
portance The largest nver in the islands is 
the Rio Grande de Mmdanao, whieh drams 
the north and central parts of Mmdanao and 
flows mto Celebes See The islands contain. 
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VIEWS IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Above Cebu Island houses erected on stilts, as a protection from flood waters of 
nearby river Houses of the better class are neat structures of bamboo and mpa 
The thatch is from the mpa palm 

Below City Square, Manila, vehicles of all sorts in use 








VIEWS IN THE PHILIPPINES ^ 

Above- Dewey Boulevard, along the shore of Manila Bay, as seen from the roof o 
University Club 

Below Carabao (vrater buffalo) and rice field workers, Island of Luzon 
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the chief beast of burden, and wild hogs are 
found in all of the large i^ands The islands 
contain several species of deer, some of which 
have been domesticated The domestic ani- 
mals common to Europe and the United 
States have been introduced Among these 
are a small horse, swine and sheep Some 
hnmped cattle are found m various localities, 
and ihe breeds of cattle common in Europe 
and the United States have been introduced 
Of birds, there arc nearly 700 species More 
than half of these are peculiar to the Philip- 
pines The cockatoo and numerous species 
noted for tbeir plumage are found The laig- 
cst reptiles are the pj’thon and the crocodile 
Lizards are numerous, and arc found m al- 
most endless variety. Tlie inland and const 
waters contain numerous species of fish val- 
uable for food, and the pearl oj'ster exists 
along the coasts m such numbers as to make 
fishing for its shell a profitable industiy 
Industnes Agriculture is the most impor- 
tant industry* of tlic islands, and the gov- 
ernment is slowly educating the people away 
from Ibeir pnmitiie ideas of cultivation The 
soil and climate arc well adapted to growing 
nearly all crops of the tropical regions At 
present the cluef crops are nee, Manila 
"hemp,” maguey, sugar enno, tobacco and 
coconut Coffee is less important than for- 
merly, because of dcstruetn e insects, but tins 
pest is being overcome Cane is the largest 
cinglc crop The hemp mdustrv has been 
aided 1)> the introduchon of a government 
system of inspection and grading, and grades 
of fibers are now standardized 
The manufacture of cigars and cigarettes is 
the most important manufacturing indnsto i 
in Manila are some of the laigest tobacco 
factories in the world Scicral large mod- 
em cocoanut oil factories arc in operation in 
the islands, and central sugar mills of mod- 
em tj*pe lin\e been established m tlie chief 
sugar-producing sections There arc other 
factories for the production of articles for 
home consumption, but the principal indus- 
tries, aside from those mentioned, are those 
earned on in the homes or in vocational 
schools, such as weaving, hat and basket mak- 
ing, embroidering and other bnes of handi- 
craft The characteristic handiwork of Fili- 
pino workers in textiles and basketry is fully 
recognized in Amcnen, where many of these 
products find a large and growing demand 
Transportation Until 1905 there was but 
one railroad in the islands This extended 


from Manila northward 120 miles to Dagu- 
pau There are now nearly 840 miles in 
operation The work of highway constnic- 
tion has progressed rapidly, and about 9,500 
miles of first-class surfaced roads have been 
built One of the finest boulevards in the 
world skirts the shore of Mamla Bay for fif- 
teen miles, between Manila and the naval 
station of Cavite Another marvel of road 
building is a mountain highway that leads to 
Baguio, the summer capital of the islands 
Bhghwa^s and railroads are under govern- 
ment control All of the larger islands have 
been connected by telegraph, and Manila is 
connected with the United States and with 
the leading ports of Asia and Europe by 
cablc", and Manila has airplane connection 
with America A postal system is based on 
that of the United States 
OOHimerce The commerce of the islands 
lias never been laige, hut has increased rap- 
idly since the Amencan occupation Manila, 
the chief seaport, has been opened to admit 
the largest ocean steamers, by the dredgmg 
of the bay and the construction of a new dock. 
There are several ports on the islands of 
considerable importance in local commerce, 
hut the principal ports for foreign trade are 
Manila, Cebu, Dodo, Zamboanga, Davao, 
Jolo and Legaspi The exports are hemp, 
which far exceeds all other articles in value, 
sugar, tobacco, copra (the dried meat of the 
cocoanut), and a limited amount of manu- 
factures The imports consist largely of 
manufactured goods and foodstuffs The 
chief trade is with the United States The 
annual imports amount to more than $90,- 
900,000, and the exports reach a total of over 
^120,000,000 From the tariff on imports 
and from internal taxes, the revenue for sup- 
port of the government is derived The coin 
in general use is the peso, valued at about 
fiftj cents in United States money 
Inhabitants and Language The native 
people consist of the Negrito tribes, generally 
considered aborigines, numbenng between 
55,000 and 60,000, and the Malay tribes, of 
which there are a large number The ne- 
gntos have curly hair and nearly black skin 
and are short of stature They dwell in the 
interior and are still in a state of ignorance 
Jn addition to these are the Tgorroles, occu- 
pying the central provinces of northern 
Luzon, a Malay tnbe who are still in an 
uncivilized or partially civilized state In 
general the tenn Filttnno includes the seven 
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Chnsliaiiized tnbes^ o£ Trhicb the Tagaloga^ 
Visayans, Bicols and Pampangans are the 
most important. These tnbes occupy nearly 
all of northern Luzoi^ the central island 
and the northern part of llindanao Among 
them are found all grades of culture, from the 
Barbarian to the college-educated man, but 
the larger portion of them are civilized The 
Moros occupy a large part of Mmdanao and 
the Sulu Archipelago. 

There are nearly as many dialects in the 
islands as there are tnbes, and no one dialect 
or language predommates, even in the island 
of Luzon, consequently, ever smce Spanish 
occupation it has been necessary to use a 
formgn language as the official language of 
the islands This iras naturally Spanish un- 
til after the Amencan occupation, but in 
1901 English became an official langus^, 
together with Spanish in the government and 
the courts. The Tagalog, or Tagal, and 
Visayan dialects are the most fully developed 
of the native tongues, and these have reached 
such a stage of completion as to lead to the 
development of a limited native literature. 

The people generally live in villages or 
cities, and are retirmg and simple m their 
habits Th^ have the lethargy common to 
native people of tropical climates; yet, 
when sufficient inducement is offered, they 
have proved willing and efficient worhcrs 
Little dress is needed to protect thmn from the 
elements, hence their attire is scanty. Their 
houses are constructed of bamboo, the floors 
are built about ffve feet from the ground, and 
the roofs are covered wiffi mpa or some other 
form of thatch Their culmaiy utensils and 
articles of furniture are of the simplest sort. 

By far the larger part of the civilized !BM- 
ipinos are followers of the Itoman Catholic 
faith. The Mores, as the name indicates, are 
Mohammedans The nnmvilized tnbes prac- 
tice varions reh^ons ntes of a heathennature 
There are, however, natives who are followers 
of the leading Protestant denominations, but 
&ese have as yet few foUowers 

Education. TVhen the new temporary gov- 
ernment (see The CoioroirwEALTH, below) 
was established, there were more than 3,000,- 
000 children of school age (6 to 16 years), and 
40 per cent of them were m attendance in 
nearly 8,000 pubhc schools, there were nearly 
100,000 in private schools. There is a normal 
school for native teacher training (only 260 
Philippine teachers are Amencan) The Uni- 
versity of the Phihppmes has about 5,000 m 


attendance Other higher institutions are a 
School of Arts and Trad^, a Nautical 
School, the Central l/tizon Agncultnxd 
School, and the Dominican University of 
Santo Tomas (founded in 1611) 

The Commonwealth. The Pirst Common- 
wealth of the Phihppmes has been the offi- 
cial name of the island group smce Novem- 
ber, 1935, when the first Fihpmo President 
(Manuel Quezon) was inaugurated In 1945, 
at the end of a ten-year probationaiy penod 
fixed by the Umted States for the natives to 
adjust themselves to self-rule, the name vnO 
be changed to Hepubhc of fte Philippines 
Between 1935 and 1945 the Pihpino Constitu- 
tion provides for an Amencan High Commis- 
sioner as adviser of the government 

The new Constitution, drafted by a Pih- 
pujo convention at Manila, provides for a 
legislature of one chamber, the National As- 
sembly, of 120 members, chosen for three 
years This body retains extensive powers 
over the executive and judicial departments, 
the President is given only limited veto 
power, and the Supreme Court (a Chief Jus- 
tice and ten Associate Justices) eaimot de- 
clare a law unconstitutional except by a two- 
thirds vote TVeedom of the press and rc- 
hgiou are guaranteed The Constitution pro- 
vides that all natural resources of the coun- 
try belong to the state 

The President and Vice-President are 
elected for terms of six years, and the Presi- 
dent is restricted to one term In case he is 
deemed unworthy of his office, the road to im- 
peachment IS made easy. 

Strangely, when the Conshtution 
adopted by popular vote in May, l93o, 
women participated with men m the ballot- 
ing, hut the document itself provided that 
thereafter women would he deprived of the 
ballot until 300,000 of them demand it 

Gongresston<il Aetton The Philippine to- 
dependence Act (the Tydmg^McGuffcfi Bill) 
was passed by the Amencan Congress m 
March, 1934 

Histoiy. Magfillavt discovered the islands 
in 1531 and lost his life batfling with the na- 
tives After several ineffectual attempts at 
setflement by the Spaniards, the first colony 
was estahhshed in 1565 on the island of Cehu. 
Prom this foothold the Spaniards proceedeu 
to occupy one island after another, until th^ 
had obtained control of nearly the entire arch- 
ipelago. The occupation was followed by the 
work of the rehgious orders^ who establishea 
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n]2?s7oz]5 among the natives and used every 
effort to convert them to Christianity During 
the seventeenth century the islands suffered 
somewhat from the war between the Dutch 
and the Spanish; and in 1662 th^ were 
raided by Chinese pirates Following this, 
for a penod of a century the islands were 
left without disturbance Because the mam 
object of the occupation was to Christianize 
the inhabitants, and also because of opposi- 
tion of Spanish merchants, no attempt was 
made to exploit the islands or in any way to 
develop their commerce. In the Seven Years’ 
War the islands were captured by the British, 
but they were retroceded to Spam by the 
Treaty of Pans, m 1763 They then re- 
mamed under Spam's control until the out- 
break of the Spanish-Amcncan War m 189S, 
when the Spanish fleet was destroyed ly the 
American squadron under Commodore 
Dewey on Hay 1- On August 13 JIanila was 
captured and the islands came under Ameri- 
can occupation By the Treaty of Pans, 
which closed this war, the Philippines were 
ceded to the TTnited Stitcs, and Spam re- 
ceived *^0,000,000 from the United States 

The cession was followed by an insurrec- 
tion of Filipinos, some of whom had ex- 
pected that their independence would soon 
be granted by America. Emilio Agumaldo 
was tlie leader of this movement, which had 
been growing for years, largely inspired by 
the patnotic writings of Dr Jose Rizal, exe- 
cuted as a “traitor” by the Spanish authori- 
ties in IS96, and a state of war existed until 
1901, when Agumaldo was captured, and the 
fighting ceased 

In 1900, a Philippine Commission with 
William H. Taft at its head was appointed, 
and in July, 1901, this commission estab- 
lished civil government throughout the is- 
lands, and Hr. Taft became civil governor. 
In 1902 Governor Taft arranged for the 
purchase of the land owned by the Catholic 
fnars who had been compelled to flee from 
the islands, and m 1903 a general census was 
taken The first Philippine Assembly was 
opened on July 30, 1907 Under W Cameron 
Forbes, Governor from 1909 to 1913, great 
progress was made, especially m matters of 
health and education. Small-pox and other 
epidemic diseases were practically elimi- 
nated. The man directly responsible for these 
results was Dr Yictor G Heiser, Director 
of Public Health 

In 1916, Congress passed the Jones bill, 


which encouraged the Fihpmos to look for 
early mdependence This bill provided for 
an extension of powers to native Fihpmos, 
givmg them a large measure of control in 
the government Francis Burton Hamson 
became governor-general, and proved to he 
sympathetic with the demand for inde- 
pendence Under his admmistration the 
Philippine Government organized a bank and 
went into other industrial enterprises, which 
were so badly managed that the Government 
suffered huge losses Health regulations 
were not mamtamed, and small-pox and 
other epidemics broke out m full force 
Under the leadership of two prominent 
Filipinos, Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Senate, and Seigio Osmena, Speaker of the 
House, many laws were passed, calculated to 
weaken American control In 1920 they led 
a native mission to Washmgton bearing docu- 
ments and arguments in proof of their ability 
to establish a stable independent government 
Congress took no action, and President 
Harding sent Leonard Wood to the islands 
to report on the situation General Wood’s 
report was adverse to the independence 
mcrtement, and m October, 1921, he was ap- 
pointed Governor-General of the islands 
Under the administration of General Wood 
the finances were restored to a sound basis, 
independence propaganda was partially ar- 
rested, the public health service was reestab- 
lished An mdependence plebiscite bill was 
vetoed by the Go\ ernor-General, passed 
again by the legislature, and finally vetoed 
by President Coohdge 


General Wood died m 1927, and was suc- 
ceeded by Henry L Stimson (1928), Dwight 
F Davis (1929), Theodore Roosevelt (1932), 
Frank Murphy (1933) In January, 1933, 
the American Congress passed an act (the 
Hawes-Cutting Bill) granting independence 
to the Philippines, but it was vetoed by Pres- 
ident Hoover on moral, political, and eco- 
nomic grounds In 1934 the Tydings-McGuf- 
fee Bill was passed This act provided that 
the Philippines should frame a Constitution 
within two years that would be acceptable to 
the United States, and that ten years should 
elapse before American authonty should be 
entirely withdrawn from the islands 
nelnted Artfclen Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
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PHHjISTINBS, ftl lis'Unz, a mixed people 
who in Biblical times inhabited the western 
coast of Palestine Their dve chief cities^ 
Gaza, Gath, Ashdod, Aahkelon and Ekron, 
formed a sort of confederation, under five 
lords, or chiefs The Philistines are frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Bible as enemies whom 
the Israehtes constantly feared, and whom 
they ultimately conquered under the leader- 
^ip of David The giant Goliath and Deli- 
lah, who betrayed Samson, were botb Philis- 
tines 


PHILLIPS, (1811-1884), an 

American orator and reformer, was bom at 
Boston, Mass He was graduated from Har- 


vard College in 1831, 
and was admitted to 
the bar in 1834 How- 
ever, the question of 
the abolition of slav- y. 
ery so absorbed his 
attention that he de- 
serted his profession 

cause A speech in 

Faneuil Hall, m 

1837, against the 

murderers of Love- 

3 oy, at Alton, 111 , 

made him at once the ^ 

principal orator of phiujps 

the anti-slavery 

party j and thereafter, until Lincoln^s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, he was a leader m the 


struggle 

He also championed the cause of temper- 
ance, of women's rights, of the Indians, of 
prison reform and of labor In 1870 he was 
nominated for governor by the Prohibitionista 


and the labor party He was long a conspi^ 
uons lyceum lecturer, and his wit, use of epi- 
gram and mvective, as wdl as apt illustmtion, 
place him in first rank among American ora- 
tors. His addresses on Toussaant VOmer- 


ture, The Lost Arts and The Scholar a 
JRepuhXic are notable examples of his power 
PHILOLOGY i^otosy, or OOMPARA- 
TIVX PHILOLOGY, terms commonly used to 
mean the science of language, otherwise called 
Linguistic Science, or Linguistics. This 
science treats of languages as a whole, of its 
nature and origin, and of the different lan- 
guages of the world in their general features, 
attemptmg to classify and arrange them and 
to settle in what relationship each stands to 
the others That every language has a life 


and growth is true m a sense, for languages 
are contmually m a state of change 
What IS Language? A language is a sys- 
tem of vocal sounds, through which ideas are 
conveyed from person to person, in virtue 
of the fact that certain ideas are attached 
to, or belong to, certain sounds by a sort of 
general understonding existmg among those 
who use the language That ttiere is any 
natural law by which one idea belongs to one 
vocal sound rather than to another can hardly 
be affirmed, in view of the fact that if we se- 
lect any one idea, we shall find that each of 
the thousand languages of the world expresses 
this idea by a different sound or group of 
sounds Indeed, ideas can he conveyed other- 
wise than by vocal sounds, as witness the 
elaborate sign language that has been devel- 
oped in some communities and the finger lan- 
guage of the deaf and dumb 

Ongm of Languages. As to the ongin of 
language, nothing is re^y known* We sup- 
pose that the earliest men had no language, 
but having suitable organs for speech they 
devised a language among themselves as a 
means of intercommunication We may con- 
clude that the earliest attempts at speech were 
either on imitation of the different sounds 
heard in nature or that they were based on the 
inarticulate utterances or cnes by which hu- 
man bemgs naturally gave vent to different 
emotions However language onginally 
arose, it is very certam that whatever lan- 
guage we speak has to he acquired from oth- 
ers who have already learned to speak it, and 
that those others have similarly acquired 
from their predecessors, and so on back\ww 
mto the darkness of the remotest ages 
ery language is thus at our birth a foreagu 
language to all of us 
The science of philology is of modem ot- 
gm, bemg hardly, if at all, older than s 
nmeteenth century. Already most valua e 
results have been attained and a large num- 


ber of languages have been studiea ana ciassi 
fied; yet much remams to be done, and muc 
remams uncertain and must always remain so 
One great difficulty that the philologist 
to grapple with is that only a very c 
tongues possess a literature dating from 
fore the Christian Era and that toe 
number have no literature at all 
Teutonic Group. Philology has 
in showing toat the English language 
of a group of closely allied 
are known by the general name of tne <icu 
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tomCj or GeimaziiC; tongues The other Ian* 
gnages of the gioup) some of which are more 
^osely connected with English than the rest, 
ore Entch^ German, Danish, Icelandic, or Old 
Kbrse, Swedish and Gothic, to these ma} he 
added, as of less importance and having more 
of the character or dialects, Norwegian, 
Frisian, Plattdeutsch, or Low German of 
northern Germany, and Flemish, which 
differs httle from Dutch The Teutonic 
longues are often divided into three sections, 
based on closeness of relationship — ^the High 
German, of which the modem classical Ger- 
man is the representative, the Low German, 
includmg English, Dutch, Fnsian, Platt- 
deutsch and Gothic, and the Scan^avian, 
including Danish, Swedish and Icelandic 
Another division is mto East Germanic, in- 
cluding Gothic and Scandinavian, and West 
Germanic, including the others 

The evidence that all these languages are 
closely okm is to be found in the great num- 
ber of words that the> possess m common, 
m the similanty of their structure, their in- 
flections, their manner of compoun^g words 
— ^in short, in their family likeness This like- 
ness can be accounted for only by supposmg 
that these languages are all descended from 
one common language, the primitive Teu- 
tomc, which must have been spoken at a re- 
mote period by tlie ancestors of the present 
Teutonic peoples, there being then only one 
Teutonic people os well as one Teutonic 
tongue In their earliest form and when 
they began to be diiTerentiated, these lan- 
guages must have had the character of mere 
dialects, and it is onl3' in so far as each has 
had a history and literature of its own that 
they have attained the rank of independent 
languages 

The nse of dialects is a well-known phe- 
nomenon, taking its origin in the perpetual 
change to which oil languages are subject 
A language that comes to be spoken over a 
considerable area and by a considerable num- 
ber of persons — especially when not yet 
firmly fixed by writing and literature — ^is sure 
to develop dialects, and eadi of these may in 
course of time become unintelligible to the 
persons using the others, if the respective 
speakers have little intercourse with each 
other In this way is the existence of the 
different Teutonic tongues to be accounted 
for A similai instance of several languages 
arising from one language is seen in the 
case of Italian, French, Spamsh and Portu- 


guese, all of which are descended from the 
Latm Of the common ongm of these, we 
have, of course, direct and abundant evidence 

A^an Group The Teutonic tongues, with 
the primitive or parent Teutomc, from which 
thej*” are descended, have been proved to be- 
long to a wider group or family of tongues, 
which has received the name of Aiyan, Lido- 
European, or (especially m Gtermany) Indo- 
Germanic family The chief members of this 
family are the Teutomc, Slavomo (Polish, 
Russian, Lithuaman) , Celtic (Welsh, Irish, 
Gaelic) , Italic, or Latm, Hellemc, or Greek, 
Indic, or Sanskrit, Lrarnc, or Persian, and 
Anatolic, or Armenian Just as the Teutonic 
tongues are believed to he the ofifepnng of 
one parent Teutonic tongue, so this parent 
Teutonic and tlie other members of the Aryan 
family are all believed to be descended from 
one primitive language the Aryan, or Indo- 
European, parent speech The people who 
spoke this primeval Aryan language, the an- 
cestors (linguistically at least) of the Aryan 
races of Europe and Asia, are beheved by 
many to have had their seat m central Asia, 
to the eastward of the southern extremity of 
the Caspian Sea This, however, is ^ery 
problematical, and some philologists see rea- 
son to think that Europe may have been 
the original home of the Aryans This latter 
view is now perhaps the one most generally 
held 

How remote the period may have been when 
the ancestors of the Teutons, the Celts, the 
Slavs, the Greeks, the Romans, the Persians 
and the Hindus were livmg together and 
speaking a common language, is uncertain 
Yet the general character of their language 
IS approximately known, and philologists tell 
us with some confidence what consonant and 
what vowel sounds the Aryan parent speech 
must have possessed, what were the forms of 
its inflections, and what, at the least, must 
have been the extent of its vocabulary, judg- 
ing from the words that can still be traced as 
forming a common possession of the sister 
tongues of the family 

Semitic Group The Aryan tongues, an- 
cient and modem, are en'fotled to claim the 
first rank among the languages of the globe, 
as to richness, harmony and vanety, and es- 
pecially as embodying a senes of literature 
to which no other family of tongues can show 
a parallel Next in importance come the 
Semitic tongues — ^Hebrew, Chaldee, Synac, 
Arabic and their related tongues These, like 
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the Aryan tongues, form a veil-marked fam- 
ily, one notable peculiarity of vhxch is the 
possession of “tnliteral** roots, or roots of 
which three consonants form basis and 
give the general meanmg, while inflection or 
modification of meaning is indicated by inter- 
nal vowel-change Thus the vowels play a 
subordinate part to the consonants and do 
not, as in the Aryan tongues, associate with 
them on equal terms 

Other Languages Other important lin- 
guistic famihes are the Hamitic, which in- 
cludes ancient Egyptian, Coptic, Berber and 
Ethiopian; the Turanian, or Scythian, which 
includes Turkidi, Ihnnish and Mongolian, 
and the Southeastern Asiatic, which includes 
Chinese and Siamese Other famihes of lan- 
guages are the Malayo-Polynesian, of the 
Indian Archipelago and the Pacific, the 
Bantu, a great family of South Africa, and 
the American Indian languages, which are 
characterized os polysynthetic from the way 
m which they crowd as many ideas as possi- 
ble into one unwieldy expression All these 
families form groups, so far as is known, 
separate from and independent of each other; 
and attempts to connect any two of them, 
as Aryan and Semitic, for instance, have met 
with little success 
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PHILOMELA, filomifla, in Greek my- 
thology, daughtei of Paudion, king of 
Athens Her sister Procne was the wife of 
Tereus, king of Thrace, and they had one 
son, named Itys Tereus, growing tired of his 
wife, imprisoned her, and he cut out her 
tongue so that ^e could tell no one Then 
pretending his wife was dead, he married 
Philomela. But Procne made known her 
wrongs to her sister by embroidenng her 
story m tapestry. Then the two, in revenge, 
murdered Itys and offered him to Ins father 
js food. This act so angered the gods that 


they changed Philomela mto a nightingale 
and Procne into a swallow and they were 
thenceforth pursued hy Tereus, who was 
changed mto a hawk 

PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. See Al- 
chemy. 

PHILOSOPHY, fil os' 0 fy, from two Greek 
words meaning love of wisdotriyis a term hav- 
ing a number of definitions In general it 
signifies the body of highest truth Philosophy 
has also been defined as **the science of things 
dmne and human, and the causes m which 
they are contamed” Among the ancient 
Greeks philosophy meant general culture, be- 
cause it mciuded all knowledge With the 
advance of knowledge a more definite and 
complete classification became necessary, and 
much that was formerly considered helongmg 
to philosophy is now covered hy such sciences 
as physics, ethics, logic, psychology and meta- 
physics, so that it IS now somewhat difficult 
to draw a dividmg Ime between philosophy 
and these sciences Philosophy has been 
called “the mother of the sciences” and “the 
science of sciences,” and these definitions 
are not far-fetched, for philosophy is really 
the study of all sciences, considermg the 
lation of each to all the others Herbert 
Spencer has defined philosophy as “a sys- 
tem of completely united knowledge.” 

The Early Penod So far as known the 
early Greeks were the first to give philosophy 
a definite meaning, their first philosopher of 
whom there is any record was Thales, who 
founded the Ionic school, 600 B. c Socrates 
was a moral philosopher, and his teaching 
led to the founding of a number of schools of 
Greek thought, among them being the cynic 
which was a forerunner of the stote and the 
Epicurean schools, Anstotle organized the 
sciences on an ideal basis, and Plato con- 
structed a complete system of idealistic phil- 
osophy. The influence of these great teachers 
has affected the trend of thought to the pres- 
ent tune 

The Romans borrowed their philosophy 
from the Greeks, Their cclccUc systew, repre- 
sented hy Cicero, was a combination of p^ts 
of the various Greek schools. Its chief infia- 
enee consists in the handing down a 
which through the centuries has been applied 
more or less loosely to various systems of 
science and to schools of art and learning 

The Middle Period Other nations besides 
the Greeks and Romans shared their philoso- 
phy, but the Greek thought determined tne 
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philosophy of the Middle Ages, ’W’hich pro- 
duced die system kno-wn as Scholasticism Its 
chief characteristic was its application jf 
Aristotle’s logic to the basic doctrmes of the 
Church Abelard, Anselm, Duns Scotus and 
Samt Thomas Aquinas were the most noted 
advocates and teachers of the system 
The Modem Period The philosophy of 
the middle period imperceptibly blends with 
the new philosophy of Bacon and Descartes, 
who are considered the founders Bacon, 
following the plan of Aristotle, reasoned 
from known facts to general truths and 
prmciples He was the founder of tndticUhe 
philosophif, which smce its acceptance has 
been in general use in scientific research 
Descartes, on the other hand, reasoned from 
the general truths formulated m the mind to 
individual truths and facts He was the 
ongmator of the famous expression, '*1 think, 
therefore I am ” Descartes founded the de- 
ductive system and his method of teaching 
15 in general use m higher mathematics and m 
some other high school and college subjects 
These systems are direct opposites Bacon 
believed m reasonmg from the known to the 
unknown, Descartes m reasonmg from the 
unknown to the known Both have their 
pomts of advantage ond their limitahons 
The mductive method may be considered the 
method of discovenng truth, the deductive, 
that of applying knowledge Their happy 
combination lies at the foundahon of the 
great educational systems of the present day 
Later thmkers have done but little, except 
to elaborate or modify the systems of their 
predecessors The utilitarian school headed 
by John Stuart Mill and the Transcendental 
school, founded m the Umted States by Emer- 
son and his followers, are among the most 
widely-known philosophic systems of recent 
times Among the most distmgnished philoso- 
phers of recent years are Herbert Spencer, 
Charles Dorwm, John Stuart Mill, Lo^e and 
Hume m England, Cousm, Voltaire and 
Bergson in France, Hegel, Kant, Herhart, 
Lotze, Nietzsche and Schopenhauer in Ger- 
many, and William James m the United 
States 
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PHLOX, floa, a group of damfy flowering 
plants, natives of North America The name, 
denved from a Greek word meaning to burn, 
15 apropos of the flaming purple and crim- 
son blossoms of some wild species which 
spnnkle the meadows m spring and early 
summer Phlox are among the most satis- 
factory of all garden plants They are 
hardy, they bloom m profuse clusters and 
are remarkable for punty and transparency 
of color Dnmmond^s phlox, a native of 
Texas, is the parent of most ctdtivated 
varieties of small phlox. The blossoms de- 
nved from this source display a wonderful 
range of color, white, pink, magenta, Mac, 
purple and red Florists have succeeded in 
produemg several varieties of giant phlox 
which grow to a height gf si x or seven feet. 

PHOEBE, fe'be, or PEWEE, a little obve- 



PHOEBE 

green bud of the tyrant flycatcher family, 
very common in Amenca and named from its 
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call It builds its compact little Best under 
bridge, on the beams, vezy near the larater. 
It 15 a lErell-constmcted nest of mud and moss, 
lined with cotton or some other soft sub- 
stance, Two broods are raised in a season, 
and when summer is over the birds migrate 
to the South See Kikgbird, “VTood Pbwee 
HOENICIA, femsh’ia, a 
part of the Canaan of 
the Old Testament, was a 
narrow country bordering 
the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea and 
ertendmg from Mount 
Carmel northward to the 
Elentheros, a distance of 
20D miles On the east 
the mountains of Leba- 
non separated it from the 
country beyond Phoenic- 
ia was tho first great 
commercial power known 
to history, and one of the important nations 
of anhqmfy. Its beginnings are unknown, 
bat as early as 1500 B c it was a nation with 
a long history. The Phoemcians were of 
Semitic origin and were related to the Israel- 
ites, with whom they were almost constantly 
at war until the reign of David In the Old 
Testament they are also called ^Tidonians 
Their greatest contribution to civilization 
was the alphabel^ which they are credited 
with inventing They also were noted for 
their knowledge of the art of wntmg, for 
their skill in mining, m building and m cast- 
ing metals, and for their manufacture of 
glass, of cloth and of purple dyes Like the 
people of most commercial cities, they were 
lovers of peace and fond of luxury Their 
rehgion resembled that of the Assyrians, bnt 
was even more cruel and debasing Their 
chief deities were Astarte, the moon-goddess 
or goddess of love, and Baal, the sun-god, 
to whom it was customary to sacnfiee every 
first-hom child They were never united un- 
der one ruler, but each city was a sovereignty 
in itself Their literature seems to have been 
very scanty, consisting chiefly of annals, and 
it has been almost en^ely lost About 
1000 B C the Fhoenictans planted a trading 
settlement at Cyprus After Cyprus, the 
southern coast of Asia lUGnor, the islands of 
the Aegean Sea, the northern coast of Africa, 
southern Spam, Sicily and Sardinia were 
colonized by them Not only did they carry 
on a bnsk trade with these colonies, but they 


became tiie carriers of merchandise between 
all the markets of the world. Their v^sds 
carried tm from England, gold, pearls and 
firankmccnse from Arabia; silver from 
Spam, slaves, ivory and panthers' from 
Afnca; Imen from Egypt; copper from Cy- 
prus; purple from Tyre, and cunningly 
wrought silver and brazen vessels &om Siflom 

The principal cifara were Tyre and Sidon, 
the former noted as the center from which 
Phoenician colonization proceeded, and the 
latter for its harbor and commerce Carth- 
age, for many years the rival of Home, was 
the most important colony. Althongh the 
Phoenicians became subject to other nations 
after 850 b. c, they maintained their com- 
mercial independence until their conquest by 
Alexander, 332 B c 

Relnicd Articled* Cozisalt the following' 
titles for additional InfonnatJon 
Alphabet Carthage Syiia 

Beirut Sidon Tyre 

FHOENTS^ f^nxks^ a fabulous bird, held 

sacred by fbe ancient Egyptians It was 

said to be tbe size of an eagle, and to have 
red and gold plumage The most popular of 
the stones about the bird is one to the eflect 
that the phoenix lives 500 years, then, build- 
ing a funeral pile of twigs and leaves, hghts 
it by fanmng its golden wings, and dies upon 
it Prom its ashes a young phoenix rises 
According to Pliny, the Homan historian, 
there was a popular briief that only one phoe- 
nix existed at a tune. 

PHOENIX, Ariz, the capital and first 
city m the state in size, the county scat 
of Maricopa County, is in the south-central 
part of the state, about 120 miles northwest 
of Tucson, on the Santa Fe and the South- 
ern Pacific railroads The city is m a great 
irrigated vall^, the center of mtcrest of 
which IS the Roosevelt Dam There are cop- 
per mines m the nearby mountains The city 
contains machine shops and stocl^yards and 
has a large trade in fruits (some of them 
semi-tropical), obves, honey, grain, hay and 
dairy products The principal buildings 
the capitol, an asylum for the insane, a conn- 
house, a city haU, a Carnegie labraiy, a x. 
M. C. A-, several fine hotels, an agnemtura* 
experiment station and a school of music. 
Nearby are Indian relies of national mtere^ 
There are eight private hospitals for pabrats 
who come here for a cure for lung 
The place was settled in 1870 and was mcoij 

porated in 1881. The commission form or 

govcfrnment was adopted in 1912 Pop a 
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tion, 1920; 29,053 ; in 1930, 48,118, a gain of 
65.6 per cent. 

PHONETICS, fo nefiJcSf the science of ele- 
mentary sounds of the human voice; also the 
art of representing these sounds by written 
or printed characters. In its broadest sense 
the term applies to all sounds of the voice, 
but in its restricted sense, and the one in 
which it is generally used, phonetics applies 
to articulate speech. The sounds combined 
to form articulate speech are of two general 
classes, those consisting of tones produced 
simply by the vibrations of the vocal cords, 
and those in which these tones are broken up 
and given distinct articulation by the use 
of the tongue, palate, teeth and lips. The 
first class of sounds is represented in the 
English alphabet by the vowels cf, e, 7, o, 
y; the second by consonants. 

Since the English language has forty ele- 
mentary sounds and there are but twenty-sis 
letters in the English alphabet, some of these 
letters have to represent more than one sound. 
This peculiarity makes English somewhat dif- 
ficult for foreigners to learn to speak and for 
children to leam to read. 

Phonics. In its original meaning phonics 
is the art of combining musical sounds, hut 
the term is now very generally applied to the 
art of teaching children the sounds represent- 
ed by the letters of the alphabet when they 
first leam to read. Various methods of teach- 
ing phonics are in use, but they cannot be de- 
scribed in an article of this length. For a full 
description of these methods the reader is 
referred to the primers and first readers of the 
various series of school readers. 

For the different sounds represented by the 
letters of the alphabet and the methods of 
mastering the phonetic difficulties of the lan- 
guage, see Orthographt. 

PHONOGRAPH. See Talking Machine. 

PHONOGRAPHY. See Shorthand. 

PHOSPHATES, falls' faytSj compounds of 
phosphoric acid with such substances as lime 
and magnesia. Phosphates are abundant in 
the crust of the earth, where they occur as 
phosphate rock. They also occur in the re- 
mains of animals, as bone ash, and in the 
remains of plants, as vegetable mold. Phos- 
phate of lime forms about 57 per cent of the 
hones and from 80 to 90 per cent of the teeth 
of animals, and it appears in the other tis- 
sues and fluids. In agriculture the adequate 
supply of phosphates to plants is a necessity 
in all deplenished soils. These phosphatic 


fertilizers consist for the most part of bones, 
ground hones, mineral phosphates, bone-ash 
and guano. 

PHOSPHORESOENOE, fos fohr es' ens. 
There are several substances, which, if placed 
in the dark after exposure to light, emit a 
pale luminosity. The property of thus emit- 
ting light is called phosphorescence. Barium 
sulphide and calcium are highly phosphores- 
cent, and diamonds, after exposure to sun- 
light, glow for a time. The tod of light to 
which the phosphorescent body is subjected 
affects the quality of the light it afterward 
emits. For example, calcite after having 
been in sunlight gives an orange phosphor- 
escence; argonite and uranium glass, green; 
sapphires and rubies, red. Certain minerals 
are phosphorescent for only a fraction of a 
second, and the property of phosphores- 
cence is discovered in them only with the 
aid of delicate apparatus. 

There are several animal organisms which 
exhibit phosphorescence of a quite different 
sort from that of minerals. Fireflies and 
glowworms emit a light which is not derived, 
hut is self -generated. Certain fishes living in 
darkness in the profound depths of the ocean 
are brightly phosphorescent, and there are 
microscopic marine infusoria which float in 
millions on the surface of the water and at 
night, in the wake of a ship, seem to set the 
foam afire. Among plants some liverworts, 
algae and fungi are self-luminous, as well as 
some of the vegetable decaying matter seen 
in the woods. Phosphorus, a nonmetallic 
chemical element, phosphoresces, hut its light 
is due to slow combustion and is altogether 
different from the other kinds. 

PHOSPHORIC, fos foli/ih^ ACID, an acid 
containing phosphorus, hydrogen and oxygen, 
usually obtained by burning phosphoretted 
hydrogen in atmospheric air or oxygen. It 
is also produced by the oxidation of phos- 
phorus acid, by oxidizing phosphorus with 
nitric acid, by the decomposition of apatite 
and other native phosphates and in various 
other ways. It is used in medicine in the 
form of a solution, or diluted acid, to relieve 
disordered conditions of the mucous mem- 
brane and to strengthen the system when dis- 
ease has caused softening of the bones. 

PHOSPHORUS, falls' fohr a yellowish, 
waxlike substance that ignites at a very low 
temperature, and bums with a brilliant white 
flame, giving off a dense white vapor When 
exposed to the air phosphorus is luminous m 
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die dark; and it is from this peculianfy that 
it receives its name, which comes from two 
Greek words meaning hffht hearer. Common 
phosphoms, when pare; is almost transparent 
and colorless At common temperature it is 
a soft solid; easily cut with a knife, and the 
cut surface has a waxy luster. It melts at 
about 108 ^ and is exceedingly inflammable 
Exposed to the air at common temperatures, 
it undergoes slow combustion, emits a white 
vapor of a peculiar odor, appears luminous 
m the dark and is gradually consumed* On 
this account phosphorus should always be 
kept under water when it is desirable to pre- 
serve it. A very slight d^ee of heat is 
sufdcient to inflame phosphorus m the open 
air. Gentle pressure between the fingers, 
fnction, or a temperature not much above its 
point of fusion, kindles it readily Phos- 
phorus IS very poisonous Bums from it are 
dx£&cult to heal, aud a small quantity taken 
into the system causes death It should not 
be handled except under water. 

Phosphorus was formerly extensively used 
in the manufacture of matches, but its use is 
now forbidden by law in most countries be- 
cause of the disease known as phossy ^axo, 
caused by it Its compounds known as phos- 
phates are used m medicine, and phosphate 
rock is extensively used as a fertiliser, since 
phosphorus is an important plant food. It is 
also an important animal food, and is found 
in bones and m the brain and nerves in larger 
proportions than in othe r tissues 
PHOTO-ENGEA'VING, a process of en- 
graving, by which ihe picture is first trans- 
ferred to the block or plate by means of 
photography The result is a printed 
surface, corresponding to the original 
from which the photographic image was 
taken For a description of the ifferent 
phases of the process, see BitEcrRorrpJKG, 
H&iiFToiirE; IiiTHOGRAPHT, subhead Thoto- 
TAtlwgraphy; Photogravure; Zihc Etchutg 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYING, a form 
of surveying which onginated with the 
French and adopted to a limited extent in 
America, particularly in the prairie provinces 
of Canada The camera is provided with 
cross wires and a levding apparatus In, 
surveying, two stations (or more) on the 
area are selected, and the base line between 
them IS measured Thousands of square miles 
of temtory, hitherto almost inaccessible, are 
now being accurately mapped by this method, 
with greatly improved cameras. 



|HOTOGRAPHY, fo to^ra- 
fi, literally the art of wnt- 
ing or drawing by hght 
Photography has become 
so common that we seldom 
pause to consider it as one 
of the most practical and 
most Widely used of the 
fine arts throughout the 
world There is scarcely 
a field of endeavor in 
I which IS not found. 
While it is most exten- 
sively employed m mak- 
ing portraits and repro- 
j dncing natural sceneiy, 
photography is of great 
value m the realm of science. The camera, 
combined with the telescope, enables the as- 
tronomer to photograph the heavenly bodies, 
and to make complete charts of the heavens 
By attaching a microscope to the camera, the 
stmetore and movements of insects can he 
pictured and the mmute structure of many 
vegetable and animal orgamsms revealed 
Processes. Photography consists of three 
processes — the exposure of a sensitized plate 
or film, or taking the picture, developmg the 
exposed plate or film, or making the nega- 
tive, pnnting from the negative, or making 
the positive These processes are known as 
exposure, developing and printing 

Bxposxire, The plate consists of glass or 
cellnloid fibn, having one side covered with 
gelatm, containing a composition of silver 
bromide, which is very sensitive to the action 
of hght The preparation of plates is an 
industry by itsefe, and the photographer ob- 
tains them already prepared Most plat^ 
are so sensitive that perfect pictures can be 
obtained by instantaneous exposure 
sensitive films make moving pictures 
possibla , 

To obtain a good negative, the photograp - 
er must use care in making his e[q>o^e ® 
focus of the camera should be carefully a 
justed, the instrument should be so placea 
that the hght will fall upon the object, m 
never upon the lens The light upon the 
obiect should be such as to avoid sharp con- 
trasts of hght and shade, and th® 
should be tnned according to the 
the light The determmabon of the tim 
IS learned only by experience, amate^^ 
usually over-expose their pl^tes 
tamed by snapshots and flash light are 
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of instantaneous exposures While very good 
negatives may be obtained in this way, th^ 
usually lack the detail of tune exposures 
The exposed plate does nob show any trace of 
the picture 

Developing The second step consists in 
developing the negabve This is done in the 
dark Toom, which is lighted by a small win- 
dow containing a pane of red glass or by 
a lamp shielded by a red- or orange-colored 
globe, because these rays will not produce any 
effect upon the negative. 

The plate is laid m a shallow tray, face- 
side up, and the prepared liquid, called the 
developer y is poured upon it, aftmr which the 
tray should be gently rocked to secure an 
even action of the developer upon all parts 
of the plate In developing, the strongest 
lights and shades appear first, being fol- 
lowed by the more minute details When 
these are all visible, the process should be 
stopped This is done by removing the plate, 
washing m cold water and then placing in a 
bath of hyposulphite of soda, which dissolves 
the sensitive portion of the film not acted 
upon by the hght If the exposure and de- 
veloping hare been properly done, this last 
process should leave a clear, sharp negative 
When taken from the hyposulphite bath, the 
negative should be thoroughly washed and 
then dned before being used for printing 
Tanks containing the prepared fiuid are now 
in use by many amateurs They take the film 
direct from the camera and turn out the neg- 
ative without the necessity of the dark room 

Printing The picture developed on the 
plate IS called the negative^ because its lights 
and shadows are reversed, and in order to 
obtain a picture which resembles the object, 
a positive must be obtained This is printed 
on prepared paper, the negative being placed 
face-side up m a frame, and the paper laid 
upon it and exposed to the light for a short 
time After printing, the positive is fixed, 
by being soaked in a solution of hyposulphite 
of soda It IS then toned; that is, it is given 
its proper color by a solufaon of gold After 
toning, the photograph should he thoroughly 
washed, to remove all traces of chemicals not 
solidified in the printing, otherwise the pic- 
tnre will fade and discolor Many prepara- 
tions for amateur work contam both the fix- 
ing and toning chemicals in the same solution, 
and devices for developing are m use which 
produce the finished negative by running the 
film through a specially prepared tank, con- 


tainmg the developer and so constructed that 
a dark room is not required The great 
vanefy of effects seen is caused by the dif- 
ferent methods of preparing the pnntmg 
paper and the different mgredicnts used m 
tonmg solutions 

Color Photography, Photographing ob-* 
jeets in their natuiul colors has been brought 
to a high degree of perfection The process 
IS more complex than that in ordinary pho- 
tography The sensitized plate is prepared 
by covermg one surface of the glass with 
starch granules, alternately red, green and 
blue A preparation sensitized to all the 
colors of the rambow is then poured over 
these granules The plate is placed m the 
camera with the glass surface towards the 
lens so that the hght will pass through the 
colored starch granules before reaching the 
sensitized film. The exposed plate is devd- 
oped mto a positive which is a picture of the 
object m its natural colors PnsWass three- 
color and fouivcolor prints can be made from 
these positives, but no process of making 
prmts from them has yet been perfected 

History. The present degree of perfection 
m photography has been reached after years 
of study and mvention The first step m this 
art was the discovery, an 1809, by Thomas 
Wedgwood, of a way of making crude pro 
files by the action of hght upon paper or 
cloth that had been soaked m a soluhon of 
nitrate of silver Thirty years later Daguerre 
laid the foundation of photography by means 
of the process which bears his name It coni 
sists of pnntmg the picture on sensitized 
glass The use of sensitized paper was mtro» 
duced by a Frenchman named Niepes, and 
about 1851 the present process of photog 
laphy was established by an Englishman 
named Archer, wuo began the use of the 
negative as we now know it From tins 
discovery the various steps in the progress 
of the art have been m perfectmg the sensi- 
tized plates and paper and in improving the 


amera 

Kelnfed Articles Consult the following 
ties for additional Information 

ia?uerreotype Lithography 

■fectroOTlS Photogravure 

PHOTOGRAVURE, a process of engrav- 
ig which combines photography and etching 
. positive photograph of the picture to be 
iproduced is made on glass This is • seed 
I a reverse position on 
red with a bituminous 
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is then exposed to light The portions of the 
varnish acted upon by the light are rendered 
insoluble; while those protected by the shad- 
ows remain unchanged After exposure, the 
varnish is dissolved from the lines and the 
plate IS etched After etching it is "re- 
touched” and improved with the graver. By 
the photogravure process the finest possible 
results are obtained, and it is extensively 
used for the production of large pictures, 
which rival the finest steel engraving in their 
deheaey and finish It is also employed in 
the reproduction of photographs and smaller 
pictures for books and periodicals For this 
class of pictures a less expensive process of 
preparing the plate is used, and plates of this 
grade are often prepared for use on rotary 
presses See Etching, PHOxoGRAPHr 
PHOTOM'ETRY from the Greek pltos, 
meaning hght, and matron, meaning tneastire, 
IS the art of measuring the intensity of a 
source of light, by comparison with a stand- 
ard of reference Instruments called photom- 
eters have been devised for applying many 
different methods of measurement to each 
part of the spectrum of the light from each 
source The degree of sensitiveness of the 
eye of the observer or a difference of sensi- 
tiveness between his two eyes affects the re- 
sult In other instruments used os photom- 
eters, what IS measured is not the intensity 
of light, but the radiation of hght. The rela- 
tive intensity of light from stars is usually de- 
termined by a polanzmg apparatus, which 



brings the brightne^ of the star above that 
of the standard of comparison One method 
of measurement is shown in the figure The 
rod ^ IS so placed that the shadows E and D, 
which fall upon the screen F, are of the same 
degree of intensity The relative intensity of 
the hghts IS determined by their respective 
distances from the screen 
PHRENOLOGY, f re not op, a psychologi- 
cal theory based upon the hehef that the hram 
IS the organ of the mmd and that it is a 
complex structure, composed of a number of 


different organs, at first estimated to bo 
tbirty-four and later forty-two in number 
It was supposed that each of these organs 
was the seat of a mental power or a senti- 
ment, that the prominences in the skull indi- 
cated the location and size of the different 
organs and that any organ would increase m 
size and eflSciency by the use of the power 




appectivb 

I —propensities II -—sen aments 


1 Amatlveness 

2 Phlloproffenitlve- 

ness 

3 Inhabltlveness or 

Concentrative- 

4 Adhesiveness 
6 Combativeness 

6 Hestructiveness 

and Alimentlve- 
ness 

7 Secretiveness 

5 Acquisitiveness 
9 Constructfveness 

INTBIiIiECTTTAIi 


10 Self-esteem 

11 Love of Approba- 

tion 

12 Cautiousness 

13 Benevolence 

14 Veneration 

16 Firmness 

IB Conscientious- 
ness 

17 Hope 

18 Wonder 

19 Ideality 

20 Wit 

21 Imitation 


I — PERCE WIVE 

22 Individually 

23 Form 

24 Size 
Weight 


26 Coloring 

27 Locality. 

28 Number. 


29 Order 

30 Eventuality 

31 Time 

32 Tune 

33 Language 

H — ^REFLECTIVE 

34 Comparison 
36 Causality 


of which it was the seat From this tbeoiy 
was developed a system of detennimng a 
person’s aptitudes and characteristics by a 
process of examining the head Charts s 
mg the location of the different organs o 
bram and marked with the mental 
which each organ represented were used, ^ 
the relative value of these organs was marm 
upon the chart when the person’s head was 
examined 
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Phrenology originated with P J Gall, a PHYSICAL, fi/t Wl, GEOGRAPHY, that 
Viennese physician, early in the nineteenth division of geography which deals with the 
century, and it was introduced into the United natural features of the earth and the changes 
States in 1830, where it soon gained a large that are constantly taking place or have taken 
number of adherents Lecturers went about place on it It treats of the natural divisions 
the country giving popular lectures on the of land and water, such as continents, hiUs, 
subject, examining heads and giving charts nvers, seas and oceans It is concemed with 
for which fees were charged the external fonn, extent and location of 

With scarcely an exception physicians re- mountains and valleys and of the outline and 
jected phrenology, because they considered characteristics of coasts, also, with the rela- 
that the fundamental belief was based upon tion and peculiarities of different portions 
erroneous ideas concerning the brain, and of the earth's surface covered by water, m- 
later investigations have proved that their as- dudmg currents, wave action, depth of the 
sumption was correct. While it is now well sea, salt and fresh water lakes and the dram- 
known that the certain centers in the bram age of contments and countries It treats 

preside over certain functions of the body, of the atmosphere, especially lu its relation 

it is equally well known that a man's charac- to dunate, and it discusses wmds, storms, 
ter IS not determined by the “bumps" on his rainfall and general meteorology It also 

head Phrenology, a so-called science, is treats of life upon the globe, especially of the 

merely a theory without any scientific or distribution of plants and animals and their 

reasonable foundation relation to their environment, tracmg the m- 

PHRYGXA, frife a, m ancient tunes, a fiuence of climate, soil, natural barriers or 

country m Asia Minor which varied in extent channels of communication upon the growth 

nn^ boundary m different periods of its his- and spread of plants and animals, and es- 
tory Loosely speaking, it may he identified pecially upon the location and development 
with the central plateau of the peninsula of the various races of men. It does not, 

Prom Thrace wandering tribes entered the however, deal with pohtieal divisions, or 

region, made themselves masters of it and set- study plant and animal life from the stand- 
tied down into a rustic, peaceable people, en- point of botany and zoology At the s®™® 
gaged m farming and stock raising After time, physiography is very closely associated 
a long period of mdependence they were with all other branches of natural sciei^ 
overcome, in the seventh century b c, by the The agencies which are still pro^emg 
Cimmenans and thenceforth lost their iden- 
tity as a political unit, fallmg successively 
under the rule of Lydia, Persia, Macedon, 

Pergamum and Home Li legend Gordins 
and Midas were kings of Phrygia See 
Gobdiak Knot 

PHYLLOXERA, jU loWur a, a plant louse 
that does great damage m vineyards It is 
a native of North America, having subsisted 
for ages, perhaps, on wild grape vines before 
it became known in grape culture The pest 
was discovered m England m 1863, and about 
the same tune it appeared m Prance, having 
been earned to those countnes on exported 
Amencan vines It soon spread to nearly 
all the grape-growmg regions of Europe, 
causing severe losses The lice attack either 
the leaves or the roots of the plants The 
roots when invaded become enlarged, then 

rot, the leaves turn yellow and the plant 

dies Vine growers have checked the ravages t 

of phylloxera by inundatmg their vineyards gvaianche efimate Desert 

end saturating the soil about the roots of the gfi® garfl S}2,“5.hiirst DivTae 

vines with carbon bisulphide putto 


(flanges upon ine eaitua 
Dosphere, water and heat The atmosphCTO 
(auses changes through winds and rainfall 
3y these, hard portions of rock are dismte- 
rrated and loose portions are earned from 
iigher to lower levels Water is by far the 
nost powerful agent in produemg changes 
apon the earth's surface It causes tbese 
jhanges through erosion, freezing and thaw- 
ing, all of which disintegrate the rocks and 
ud chemical action, and by the operation of 
slaves and tides Heat, which is the great 
internal force of the earth, causes change 
by produemg changes of temperature and by 
ETolcanic action In volcanic regions the sur- 
Pace is frequently changed by eruptions 
Articles The articles listed 

icllnlc lilne Calms Region Wave 
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Doldrums Island 
Earth Currents Isobars 
Earthquake Isotheraals 


Erosion Kuro Siwo 

Fiord Liake 

Flood Lava 

Flood Plain Lightning 

Fog Llanos 

Fountain Maelstrom 

Freezing Marsh 

Frost Mesa 

Geography Mirage 

Geyser Mountain 

Glaciers Muir Glacier 

Gulf Stream Oasis 

Hall Ocean 

Haze Ocean CurrentsVolGano 

Hemisphere Pampas Waves 

Hill Piedmont Wind 

Horse Latl- Region Waterspout 

tudes Plain Whirlpool 

Humidity Plateau Zone 

Hurricane Pole 

Icebergs Prairie 


Quicksand 

Rain 

Rainbow 

River 

Snow 

Snow Line 
Spring 
Steppes 
Storms 
Temperature 
Thermal 
Springs 
Tides 
Tornado 
Tundra 
Valley 


PHYSICAL OT7LTX7EP, a term applied to 
the upbuilding of the human body by means 
of proper exercise and careful attention to 
the laws of hygiene. 

Health Not a Matter of Luck Many peo- 
ple sbll hold to the hehef that health is a 
matter of good or ill luck; that illness comes 
to us as the result of divine displeasure or 
indifference Probably they do not know 
that there are definite laws of health; ;)uet 
as there are laws of business or government. 
Perhaps they think there are too many com- 
plicated infiuences such as heredity; environ- 
ment; accident; temperament; germs and other 
intangible forces for good or ill for them to 
reckon with Others say, “Oh, PH leave those 
matters to the family physician If the 
children get ill it is time to send for the 
physician'^ We quite agree that a skilful 
physician is one’s best friend in time of 
sickness The physician and sui^eon have a 
very important imssion in the world, and it is 
one of the noblest attributes of a noble pro- 
fession that it IS concerning itself as mudi 
with the prevention as with the cure of 
disease This is the accepted modem theory of 
medical practice 

Action Necessary But why wait till ill- 
ness actually comes before concerning your- 
self with the quesbon of health? Wky not 
build up and fortify your system and the sys- 
tems of your children against the attack of 
germs? Why not attain such degree of vi- 
tality and power of resistance to disease that 
you no longer live m terror of drafts, wet feet 
and contagion? Why not give the children 
of the land such a degree of vigor that they 
will go through life enjoying every minute of 
existenoe and be able to overcome (dieerfully 
obstacles and discouragements which cru^ 
others not so well prepared? 


A Lesson from the Greeks, The anaent 
Greeks, in this respect, wwe far ahead of us 
to-day with all our boasted civilization The 
care of the body was then of equal importance 
with the cultivation of the mind, and through 
systematic habits of exercise and diet, the 
Greeks attained a perfection of mmd and 
body, a harmomous adjustment of the men- 
tal and physical that made them the wonder 
and admiration of the pagan world The 
Greek tutors and parents understood better 
than we of this enlightened age the necessity 
of giving the mind a healthy, vigorous body 
from which to denve its power, and the al- 
most imiversal success they achieved in bodily 
trammg shows how well they understood the 
principles on which such trammg ^ould be 
based 

Weakness and Disease Hesnlt from Cause 
It is to be r^etted that a large proportion 
of the ills of humanity are due to ignorance 
of the laws of health Thousands of school 
children struggle for an education under se- 
rious disadvantages of physical weakness, 
if not of actual disease, when the trouble hes 
wholly in the mode of living adopted or per- 
mitted by the parents This condition is 
simply the result of the law of cause and ef- 
fect, a law which is never suppressed in na- 
ture If children are weak, nervous, anemic, 
imtahle, stupid or inattentive, there is a 
reason for it, and the parent should trace 
hack this reason from ^ect to cause The 
suggestions on the following pages are de- 
signed to assist not only parents hut all others 
to apply the health principles in a practical 
way 

Many parents say that their children are 
not ill, that they are well and strong Then 
it is the duty of such parents to keep their 
children in this condition. However, we 
^ould bear m mind that their vigor may be 
more apparent than real Big biceps and a 
bigger appetite do not always indicate vital 
power Muscular development secured at the 
expense of the nervous system is a menace 
rather than a safeguard Keep ever mtnd 
that endurance and resistance to disease are 
things to he desired 

What power of Endurance Indicates A 
hoy or man may have a fine physique, he may 
be able to lift great weights, and yet he vul- 
nerable to disease germs The test hes in en- 
durance Bndurance means the power to sus- 
tain work for a great length of time withoa 
undue fatigue or exhaustion Fatigue comes 
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from the accumulation of body rpaetes Hi gh 
power of endurance in^cates that the body 
IS comparatively free from these wastes or 
poisons 

Endurance has been one of the secrets of 
success of the world's great men^ such as 
Washington, Napoleon, Gladstone and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt The latter's achievements 
are so recent as to be easily recalled. Yet 
this man of iron will and almost unlimited en- 
durance was at one tune in poor health and 
obbged to remove to the plains and live for a 
while in the open air. However, while m 
certain cases a change of climate or scene is 
boieficial, you can b^m, right in your own 
home, the work of health-building, and m 
nearly all cases cany it to a success^ issue 

Exercise. The value of exercise as a health- 
building agent is coming to he generally rec- 
ognized That pronounced physiological ef- 
fects may be produced and morbid conditions 
relieved by exercise is universally admitted 
However, we must remember that exercise 
may be made harmful as well as henehcial 
Sometimes the prescribing of exercise in 
proper kmds and amounts calls for the most 
exactmg and mature judgment It is not 
uncommon to hear people say that exercise 
does not agree with them Doubtless the fault 
is not in the exercise itself, but in the way in 
which it is applied 

Authonties agree that an imposing muscu- 
lar ^tem IS not a sure indication of health 
Health depends on perfect functional activity, 
that IS, haimomons action of the vital organs, 
such as the stomach, the heart, the kidneys, 
the hver and the lungs These organs are all 
encased m the trunk of the body It may 
be said that it is m the trunk that the indivi- 
dual lives This IS the human power house 
The hmhs may be amputated and yet tiie 
vital organs will go on domg their work as 
before, and the individual may enjoy good 
health But once impair the efficiency of any 
of these vital organs, and you have a condition 
of ill health to a greater or a lesser degree 

The Aim of Modem Physical Culture It is 
therefore to the trunk of the body with its 
vital contents that modem physical culture 
experts direct their attention The more per- 
fectly the vital organs coordinate, the higher 
the individual's vitahty It has been fonnd 
that there is a close sympathy between the 
exterior muscles of 'Uie t mtik and the internal 
organs, and that by strengthening these mus- 
';]es it is possible to mvigorate the underlymg 


organs It is therefore of the greatest im- 
portance that tiie abdominal muscles be de- 
veloped and that the exfenor muscles over the 
heart and lungs be strengthened through suit- 
able exercise. This, m brief, is the aim of 
physical culture to-day, and the exercises 
shown on the folJoxnng pages are planned 
systematically to build up and strengthen the 
muscles of the trunk 

The exercises prescribed can be taken in 
your own home, TPithout any expenditure for 
special clothmg or apparatus It is impor- 
tant that the exercises be taken an a well- 
ventilated room, and that sufficient loose 
clothing he worn to protect the ^tem from 
cold. To the begmner a caution is necessary 
One unaccustomed to these exercises is veiy 
liable to indulge too freely at the start When 
this happens, muscular soreness and lameness 
follow It IS far better to do too little than 
too much, and the exercise should be contin- 
ued only long enough to produce mild fa- 
tigue, Tiever to the point of exhavstion The 
amount of exercise should be increased grad- 
ually as the strength improves While the 
most desirable hours for these exercises are 
just before retmng at nigbt, or when one 
rises m the morning, they may be taken at 
any tune if other hours are more convemenh 

It IS not supposed that one will attempt all 
of the following exercises at the hegummg 
Only one or, at the outside, two should be 
practiced at first. After tins, one exercise 
after another can he added as the strength m- 
ereases and the system is mvigorated. Doubt- 
less but few will care to pracbce all of the 
exercises given Neither is it necessary that 
they be taken m the order in which they are 
named, some may prefer to select certain 
numbers, others another senes of numbers 
The chirf point is that a certain amount of 
exercise be taken with regnlanty and that the 
exercises adopted be such as to bimg all the 
muscles of the trunk into activity 


rSxerclRM for Practice The positions o£ the 
ody in the foUowIns exercises are explained 
Blow 

:Elxercise 1 Lie fiat on the back Raise first 
ae leg and then the other to a perpendicular 
ositlon (See next page» Pigs 1 and 2 ) 
Exercise 2 Raise and lower both legs Con- 
nue until mildly tired This is an excellent 
terclBO for the abdominal muscles 
Exercise 3 Same position as In Exercise 1 
ands clasped behind the head Pull up to 
ttlng position (See Fig 3 ) 

Exercise 4 Stand erect, arms outstretched 
} the side horizontally Twist to left as far 
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as possible, then twist to the rl^ht (See 
FIs 4) 

Bxercise 5 Hands on hips Bend first to 
rigrht as far as possible Then repeat to the 
lefL (See Pig 5) 

Exercise 6 Stretch hands overhead Bend 
hack as far as possible, repeating until tired 
Alternate by bending forward and trying to 
touch toes (See Fig 6 ) 

Exercise 7 Hands on hips Twist the trunk 
around In a circle, first one way, then the 
other (See Fig 7 ) 

Exercise 8 Hands on hips Lower the trunk 
to a squatting position and raise to standing 
(See Fig 8 ) 

Exercise 9 Tense the muscles of the neck 
and turn head from side to side, making one 
set of muscles resist the other in the move> 
ment In the same manner turn the head for- 
ward and back and around in a circle, first to 
the left, then to the right This is to develop 
and strengthen the neck A large neck Indi- 
cates power It Insures a good blood supply 
to the brain (See Fig 9 ) 

Exercise 10 Place the palms of the hands to- 
gether in front of the breast and press hard 
(See Fig 10) 

Exercise 11 Lock the fingers to gether in 
front of the chest and pull one hand against 
the other. (See Fig 11 ) 

Exercise 12 Lock the bands behind the back 
and alternately pull one against the other and 
push them together (See Fig 12 ) 

Exercise 18 Arms outstretched horisontally 
Edake the hands describe a full circle forward 
and back (See Fig 13 } 

Exercise 14 Place the hands on the floor, the 
body outstretched, face downward Baise and 
lower the body from the floor, dipping the 
body until the nose touches the floor (See 
Pig 14) 

Exercise 15 Hands on back of a chair or 
table Kalse and lower the knees rapidly, as 
in running (See Fig 15 > 

CTaution It is not intended that all these 
exercises be taken at any one time Selections 
may be made from them according to taste If 
the doing of these exercises becomes drudgery 
to the child, stop a while, but resume them 
again as soon as possible Let there be one 
day in the week of absolute rest 

Wise Selection of Pood. Food is closely 
related to health The quantity and quahty 
of food should be suited to the needs of the 
individual This means that it depends very 
largely upon age^ climatic conditions and oc- 
cupation In general, one engaged in an oc- 
cupation “which calls for vigorous and pro- 
longed muscular exercise in the open air 
requires a larger quantity of food and more 
sfamulating food than one engaged in sed- 
entary occupations There are, however, ex- 
ceptions to this general rule These excep- 
tions are very apparent among certam classes 
of people who take directly opposite views in 
regard ^o the value of meat as an article of 


food Those known as vegetarians exclude 
meat from their diet entirely, while we find 
others who subsist almost wholly upon meats 
However, the great majority make use of a 
mixed diet, m which vegetable foods and 
meats are mingled m varying proporhons 

In the last analysis, the quantity and nature 
of food depend upon the mdividual Neither 
medical science nor the systematic study of 
disease have yet been able to disprove the 
truth of the old adage, '‘What is one man's 
meat is another man's poison” In other 
words, those articles of food which seem to be 
perfectly adapted to one individual, and by 
that person easily digested, are to another 
almost entirely indigestible and cannot be 
eaten without injuiy 

Food should be nutritious, readily digesti- 
ble and free from an excess of condiments or 
other substances which highly seasoned food 
contains For all such substances as need 
cooking, thorough cooking should be done 
In winter one needs more food than in sum- 
mer, and usually one eats more meat and 
more fats in winter than in summer because 
of the heat-producing quahfy of these sub- 
stances 

Few Know How to Eat Properly. More 
attention should he given to the manner of 
eatmg than is bestowed upon it by a large 
number of people. All vegetable substances 
contain more or less starch, and unless starch 
IS digested, it furnishes no nutriment One 
should remember that the digestive process of 
starches begins m the mouth by the mmglmg 
of sahva with the food. Therefore, food 
should be thoroughly masticated One diould 
eat slowly and chew the food until the sahva 
IS thoroughly mingled with it By doing this 
the food hecojxtes more thoroughly digestible, 
furmshes a larger proportion of nutriment, 
and consequently a less quantiiy supphes the 
needs of the system Those who eat rapidly 
invariably eat too much and overwork the di- 
gestive organs* This practice in the course of 
tune cannot fail to lead to the weakening o 
these organs and consequent ill health. 

Food should he taken at regular intervals 
The digestive organs are rhythmic in thmr 
action, and when they become accustomed to 
act at certam intervals, they perform their 
duties more satisfactorily if ttus custom is 
followed The average adult cafe three meals 
in twenty-four hours; some beheve in ea S 
but two. However, if other conditaons are 
equal, the person eating two meals a 
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‘Will tsk& and assimilate as zzmch food as the 
one eatmg three; the first simply eats more 
at a time* Yoimg chxidreu need to eat more 
frequently than adults, and this need should 
always be met. However, it shonld not de- 
generate into a habit of constantly eating' be- 
tween meals, after the children have reached 
Each an age that there is no necessity for their 
eating more freqnntly than adnlts Another 
very injanocs habit which children are some- 
times allowed to form is that constantly 
mnnchrng. This always keeps undigested 
food in the stomach, and teni to overwork 
that organ and consequently to irritate it 

Pnre Air a TTcceEsity, Pure air is as es- 
sential as pure food. One can live for hours 
and even days without food and dnnk, hut 
one cannot live five minutes without 
breathing 

We pay too little attention to proper venti- 
lation. Defective ventilation is one of the 
most prolific sources of tuberculosis and 
other lung troubles. The home, and espe- 
cially the sleeping rooms in the hornet should 
be thoroughly ventilated. People are recog- 
nizing the importance of pure air, and in 
cio«t modem dwellmgs good sys t pm g of ven- 
tilation are provided. However, m many 
of the older houses these are either defec- 
tive or wholly wantmg In such cases, care 
should be taken to let in air from the outside 
St frequent mtervals. One shonld remember 
that cold air is not necessarily pure air, and 
a room whose temperature is below freezing 
my, from this point of view, need ventila- 
tion as much as one which has a temperature 
of 70% or even more. Schoolrooms and all 
other puhUc buildings should he thoroughly 
ventilated every time they are vacated- 

Ereathing Exercises Breathing exercises 
in the open air, except m cold weather, are 
very beneficial and strengthening. In tak- 
ing these exercises one should stand erect with 
hands on hips and head thrown back a little. 
Ait ^ould be inhaled slowly until the Inngs 
are fiHed to the utmost capacity, then the air 
should he expelled from the lungs as com- 
pletely as possible Exhalation may he slow 
or rapid, or the slow and rapid movements 
may alternate. The same effect is secured by 
practicing these exercises in a room with 
wmdows open so as to give as fnH a circu- 
lation of air as is obtained out of doors Air 
should be mhaled through the nostrils 

In the beginning breathing exercises, like 
muscular exercises, should be taken lightly. 


for they can cause more or less of a strain 
upon the system. As one becomes accustomed 
to them, they can be increased m length and 
vigor But if indulged in too freely at first, 
and not begun gradually, they are liable to 
result in injury 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY See page 
2829 

PHYSICS, fis'iks, from a Greek word 
meamng nature, is that study which deals 
with matter and energy It was once called 
natural phtlosopky, but the shorter term 
ph ystc3 IS now umversally employed , it more 
clearly defines the subject, for it teaches of 
physical properties of matter If changes 
ocenr m a substance which alter its very na- 
ture, that change is in the realm of chemistry, 
for it IS a chemical change , i£ a change does 
not alter the character of a substance it is a 
physical change For example, if water is 
boiled and changed to steam and vapor, each 
part IS yet water, and upon cooling and con- 
densing it again becomes water, for no alter- 
ation of its elements has occurred, such phe- 
nomena are studied in physics However, if 
a particle of water is separated into its de- 
ments, neither of the two elements into which 
it can thus he separated is water This is a 
chemical change, and belongs to the science 
of chemistry 

Matter is defined as anything that occu- 
pies space and has weight, whether or not it 
can be seen. Thus, physics proves that air is 
matter, we know it occupies space, and 
through the apphcatiou of physical laws we 
know with what weight it presses evenly m 
all directions upon everything on the earth 
Physics is divided into numerous branches, 
it includes mechames, or the general pnn- 
ciples involved in the construction of ma- 
chmes — and a machme may he any device 
from the hoy's slingshot or a jewsharp to the 
mighty locomotive or airship, it treats also 
of heat, light, sound, gravitation, magnetisni, 
and electricity, and of all the phenomena con- 
nected with each of them Thus it touches 
the daily life of each person in almost num- 
berless ways It is an absorbing subject, 
and ever changing, though without altera- 
tion in its basic principles, its scope is con- 
stantly widening as scientists explore further 
into the mysteries of the physical world 
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Wonder Questions in Physics 


If yon thxQvr a ball into the air bow do 
you know that jt will come down again? 

Anj object thrown Into the air falls back 
af?aln because it is pulled to earth by the 
force of gravity Since the direction in 
\ihlch this force acts at any point Is nearly 
toward the earth's center, any falling body 
will drop \crtlcaUy If It were not for 
the force of grax Ity a ball thrown into the 
air n ould go 115 Ing off Into space and ne\ or 
come back again 

Ho all falling bodies fall with the same 
rate of speed? 

bodies seem to fall foster than light 
ones, but that Is because In their descent 
thC5 arc less impeded by the air than 
light ones If we should exhaust the air 
from a closed tube, place a coin and a 
feather In one end and then Invert the 
tube, V, 0 would see the coin and the feather 
fall Bide by side until they reached the 
bottom All frcely-f ailing bodies have the 
same rate of motion In a vacuum But 
when a feather and a coin are dropped In 
air the coin reaches the ground first be- 
cause it can push against the air more 
eItcctl\oly than can the feather 

Wby IS a person standing in a street car 
apparently thrown forward when tbe 
car stops suddenly? 

This famlllor action is the result of the 
law of inertia Inertia Is the property 
^ hich causes any' body to resist any 
attempt to start It w hen It la at rest, or to 
change the direction or amount of 
motion when It is mo\lng A person 
standing In a moylng street car continues 
to nio\Q forivard cxen though the ear stops, 
because Inertia makes him do so That is 
why ho is liable to lose his balance when 
there is a sudden stop Also, if the car is 
at rest and starts forward suddenly, the 
standing passenger seems to be thrown 
bnekuard The reason for this is that 
Inertia makes him tend to stay whore ho Is, 
w htlo the car moves foru ard under him To 
keep hts balance ho must push backward 
with his feet. Amin, uhen the car goes 
around a cur%c It changes Its direction, 
of motion, while the standing passenger 
tends to keep the original direction 
Therefore ho seems to ho thrown sidewise 
against the car 

Why does rubbing tbe handa together 
make them warmer? 

Itubbing any* two substftftcc*i together re- 
sults in friction, and friction produces heat. 
Drixers who rub their hands briskly 


against their clothing In cold weather arc 
applying the principle of friction, though 
they may not recognize U as a law of 
physics Examples of the production of 
heat through friction are numerous Be- 
fore matches were invented people started 
hres by rubbing hard pieces of nood to- 
gether, or flint and steel Car-nheel nxlcs 
sometimes get so heated through friction 
that the cars arc set on fire Frlcllon is 
deflned as the resistance that must he 
o\ercome In moving one surface o\or 
another 

Is a perpetual motion macbino a possi- 
bility? 

No one will ever be able to make such a 
machine until he disproyes the lau of 
conser\at]on of energy By this !au ne 
mean that when energy Is con\ orted from 
one form into another there is neither gain 
nor loss of energy, energy cannot be 
created or destroyed So long as this law 
holds good no machine ^111 c\cr be in- 
yentod that will run continuously t\Uhout 
the help of some external force While a 
machine is in motion there is friction to 
overcome, and energy must be used to 
overcome this frlcton Unless some out- 
side force is applied there will be a gradual 
decrease of energy in the machine, and it 
yvill Anally cease to operate 


Of what 18 steam made? 

Steam is the gaseous form of nntor It 
is colorless and invisible, though 
often speak of seeing steam coming 
out of the spout of a tea kettle What 
y\e actually see is the steam changed 
back Into small particles of liquid by 
the cooler temperature of the air The 
visible cloud really begins an Inch or bo 
from the spout Ey'oryone has noticed 
that yvhon water Is boiling there are small 
bubbles on the surface These are bubbles 
of steam, which have formed at the bollom 
of the heated water and floated up to 
the top 


Vby can you not see around a comer? 

ibjcets become ylaiblc to us when they 
end back to the eye light recejyed frow 
ome luminous body Light yvftyes tra\ei 
n straight lines yvhen passing throuen 
medium of uniform density, and because 
he y\a\cs cannot turn around corncni 
re cannot see the obiccts around tIio’»e 
orners For the same reason a shado^ 
j formed on a wall by a screen placet 
.otueon a lamp and the wall An ino 
Irht yvftyes from the lamp strlh^ 
creen, some arc reflected back to the eye 
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1 1 and the rest are absorbed None of the 
llsbt, however, can pass around the screen, 

H and thus the space on the wall behind It 
_ „ is in the dark, 
r* 

I'l Why does tlie straw in one’s lemonade 
M look bent at the surface of tbe lignid? 

H Though light travels In. a straight line 
1 1 through a medium of uniform density, a 
I ^ ray of light will bend when it passes from 
I one medium to another of different density 
! ' This is what happens when a ray passes 
\ from air to the denser lemonade As your 

i e>e follows the straw in your glass you 
i see that It seems to be bent where it 
I ^ enters the liquid The ray which the straw 
1 2 sends hack to your eye is actually bent 
I < at this point, and so the straw seems to 
-• ha\e the same bend Such bending of a 
^ light ray is called refraction 'W'hat other 
J examples have you noticed^ 

If a distant star within our range of 
I vision should suddenly grow dark 
I would it hecoine invisible at once? 

-I No, because the light from the stars does 
{ not reach the eye instantaneously, though 
, it seems to Light travels at the rate 
^ of about 186,000 miles a second Now 
this rate Is practically instantaneous for 
i objects on earth, but it is a different matter 
in the Immeasurable depths of space It 
I takes eight minutes for the sun's rays to 
I strike the earth, and the rajs from the 
; f nearest star travel for four years and five 
I months before they reach vs The rays 
I which show us the north star started on 
3 their journey about forty-four years ago, 
<i and we are seeing rays now from stars 
' I which ceased to exist thousands of yeaxv 
ago 

Why cannot eggs be boiled on top of a 
’I mountain? 

Increasing the pressure on the surface of 
{ water raises the boiling point, and dimin- 
Ishing the pressure lowers the boiling 
poxnL That Is, the temperature of water 
I f which boils at sea level is much higher 
than that which boils on a mountain be- 
cause the air at sea level Is much denser 
I than that higher up On top of a mountain 
I j the pressure of the air is so low that 
^ though the water may boll it does not 
P become hot enough to cook the eggs 
<4 Why do the contents of a thermos bottle 
H remain hot or cold? 

1 1 The thermos bottle is constructed on the 
p, principle that heat may be conducted from 
one place to another Such a bottle con- 
* slats of a double glass container enclosed 
I , in a metal case The Inner glass vessel Is 
i I fused to the outer one after the air be- 
1 1 tween them has been exhausted The space 
H between the two vessels Is practically a 


vacuum, and a \acuum will not conduct 
heat. Therefore a hot liquid poured into 
the inner vessel remains hot because Its 
heat cannot escape across the \acuum, and 
a cold liquid remains cold because outside 
heat cannot reach It The principle of 
conduction Is also applied in the construc- 
tion of a fireless cooker, the space between 
t'KO boxes is packed with excelsior or 
other substance through uhich beat can- 
not flow, and the hot food in the inner box 
retains its heat indefinitely 

Wby does not the car on a loop-tbe-loop 
railway fall off tbe track when it is in- 
verted at tbe top of the loop? 

Such a car clings to the rails because of 
centrifugal force Centrifugal force is a 
pull from the center of rotation, and It la 
the result of the tendency of erj object 
to move in a straight line A body rapidly 
rotated resists the force that makes it 
move in a curbed path, and seems to bo 
pulling away from the center about which 
It is turning This pulling from the center 
is what keeps the water In a pail from 
falling out, even when the pall la whirled 
around upside down We see an example 
of centrifugal force in the mud that files 
off the wheels of a swif tly-movlng ^ ehlcle 
running on a muddy street. 

Wby do glass or earthen pitchers con- 
taining water sometimes hurst when 
the water freezes? 

Though water contracts when cooled, this 
contraction ceases just before the freezing 
point is reached, or at about 89 degrees 
Fahr When cooled further the water 
expands to the freezing point, and when 
it freezes it expands still further There- 
fore breakable pitchers sometimes crack 
and fall apart because of the expanshe 
force of the freezing water This power 
of expansion Is also shown In the breaking 
up of rocks when water contained in their 
crevices freezes The bursting of water 
pipes In cold weather Is likewise a famil- 
iar illustration of the expansive force of 
freezing water 

Why does one's hand feel cold when it is 
dned in the air after being wet mth 
gasoline? 

This Is due to the fact that gasoline eva- 
porates >er> rapidly Evaporation is the 
process by which moisture Is taken into 
the air in the form of vapor Heat Is 
always absorbed during evaporation, but 
when the hand Is wet with water the proc- 
ess is much slower than In the case of 
gasoline Accordingly, one does not get 
so ereat a sensation of coolness when the 
dnlng hand has been dipped In water as 
urbon It has been placed In gasoline 
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Outline on Physics 


L iKTrODUcnoK 
IL Properties op Matter 

(1) Occupies space 

(2) Special properties 
IIL Mechakics op Solids 

(1) Energy 

(2) Motion and velocity 

(3) Gravity and laws of falling 

bodies 

(4) Cnrvilincar motion 

(5) TlTork 

(6) Machines 

IV, ^cnANics OP I'lttids 

(1) Characteristic phenomena 

(2) Laws of pressure in tliuds 

(3) Density and specific gravity 

(4) Pressure of the atmosphere 

(5) Macliincs dependmg on air pres- 

sure 

V, Sound 

(1) Wave motion 

(2) Transmission and 'velocity 

(3) Intensity and loudness 

(4) Beats 

(5) Pitch 

(a) Ofstnngs 

(b) Of pipes 

(6) Quality 

(7) Harmony and discord 
VI. Light 

(1) Xalure 

(2) Hcficction and refraction 

(3) Lenses 

(4) Color 

(5) Optical instruments 
Vn. Heat 

(1) Temperature 

(2) A cause of expansion 
(n) Solids 

(b) Fluids 

(3) Measurement of 

(4) Change of state 

(5) Transmission 
(Ci Heat and work 

VI n. Magketicm and ELECT Ri crrr 

(1) Magnetic action 

(a) Knturo 

(b) Effect 

(2) Electricity 

(n) Eleclnfifilion 


(1) By induction 

(2) By conductors 

(b) Current electncity 

(1) Nature 

(2) Effect 

(c) Electrical qualibes 

(d) Machines 

Questions on Physics 

What do you understand by physics? 

What IS meant by properties of matter? 

Explain transparent, opaque, elastic 

What IS meant by inertia? 

Define the two kmds of energy 

What are the two obvious effects ot en- 
ergy or force on matter? 

What IS work? 

What is velocity? Acceleration? 

What IS the simplest example of um- 
form acceleration? 

What is gravity? 

What IS the law of universal gravita- 
tion? 

How far will an apple fall the fir«t 
second? A ten-pound stone? 

Will a feather fall the same distance? 

Would it fall the same distance in a 
vacuum? 

Define vacuum 

What is center of gravity? Explain 
equilibrium 

Winch loams to walk more easily, the 
hiped or quadruped? Wliy? 

What makes it so difficult to walk 
on ice? 

What is friction? In what ca«!C5 is it 
desirable to do awaj' with it altogether? 
What means arc used to accomplish this? 

Wliat would happen if fnctiou did not 
exist? 

Give practical examples of colicsion and 
adhesion 

What is the difference between a solid 
and n fluid? ^ 

Name the two divisions of fluids? How 
are thej distinguished? 

In wiint directions do fluids exert pre^- 
sure? 

Is the pressure the same in nil direc- 
tions? 
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No person engaged jn an orchnarj ocenpa- 
lion, no matter how much ho ih attracted to 
the subject, can hope to keep mCormcd on all 
its phases ^^en textbooks that are a jear 
old are quite certain to be out of date m some 
respects 

. Consult tho following 
titles for additional Information 
Adhesion T^ns 

Bolling Point Lever 

Bojle'flLaw Light 

Caiorlo Llould 

CapIlHrlty Liquid Air 

Center of Gra% Ity Magnetism 
Centrifugal Force Malleability 
Centripetal Force Matter 
Cohesion Mechanical Powers 

Composition of Forces Mechanics 
Compressed Air Molting Point 

CrooKcs Tubes Momentum 

Dlltuslon K-Ra>s 

Ductility Parallelogram of 

Dynamics Forces 

Bynamo Pendulum 

Echo Penumbra 

Elasticity Perpetual motion 

Electricity Photometry 

Energy Pneumatics 

Exaporatlon Polarization of Light 

Expansion Porosity 

Extension Puller 

Falling Bodies Radio 

riexIblUly Xlegulatlon 

Fluorescence Roentgen Ha^s 

Foot Pound Siphon 

Force Solid 

Freezing Sound 

rrictlon Spectrum Anal) sis 

Gcisslern Tubes Spring 

Ora\ itation Steam 

GraUlj, Specific Telephone 

Hardness Temperature 

Hc’it Tenacitj 

Horse Poa or Thermometer 

mdraullcs Vacuum 

Hydrostatics Vapor 

^ Velocity 

Inclined Plano Water Power 
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science of antiquity In the latter part of 
the eight^Ui century Laxatcr, a Frenchman, 
developed nn elaborate system of pbj'*;!©*’- 
uomy, the scope of wbidi he enlarged *5 
to include all the suppo’sed relations between 
tho physical and moral nnfiirc of man A 
scicntiCo exposition of the subject was writ ten 
in 180G by Sir aiarlcs Bell, and the *:cIcnUfic 
view was advanced by tho work of Darwm 

Biological science has shoxs-n that murh of 
tho human piny of features is a snnivnl of 
animal expression of feeling. Thus the poblo 
sneer is but a refinement of tho ferocious 
snarl of our simian ancestors, and indicates 
a sumxal also of ferocity, diluted, perhaps, 
in the one who sneers Suppression of cer- 
tarn emotions and tho cultnation of ollicrs u 
supposed m time to work changes in the 
face There is no doubt that certain fixed 
attitudes of mind become in time refieotod in 
the countenance Tho optimist’s mouth hns 
a tendency to tilt up at tho corners, tho pes- 
simist’s to droop Tho study of Iniman fea- 
tures is intensely’ interesting, if h.n*jcd on 
scientific method and not on the pseudo- 
scientific and ^^occult” notions of the phreno- 
logist 

PHYSIOGRAPHY See PinrsicAL Groo- 

UAPHY 

PHYSIOLOGY, fiz % oVo ji, that branch of 
science xihich treats of the structure, func- 
tions and processes of the human body* As 
usually studied it is divided into three 
branches These arc anatomy, which treab* 
of the structure of tho human body , 
oloyy, winch describes how the xnrious paTt*! 
of the body’ work together to perform llieir 
functions; and Itygtenc, which in‘;tnicls one 
in the uay's by winch the body may be kept 
in health 


PHYSIOGNOMY, ftz t og^no w?, the so- 
called science of reading chnmctcr in the 
countenance In a treatise belicxcd to baxc 
been written by Aristotle is found the first 
attempt to syjlcmntire cbnrncter-readmg by 
means of bodily signs In this essay’ such 
qualities fts courage, xnnily, prudence, are 
supposed to be jnxanably’ n‘fsocintcd each 
uith some certain physical characteristic 
The wntcr obsciacd that each animal has a 


The human body' is at once n home and n 
machine It is tho home of (he mind and the 
soul; we know htlle about tho mind except 
that wo have by observation and «!(udv 
worked out many of the law*? by winch it 
operates Tho mind and the *:oul may be one 
and the game thing, for aught wo know "W ith 
these physiology is not coneorned, except ns 
wo view the mind and body ns landlord and 
tenant 


special dominant trait; for instance, the fox 
hns cunning; the wolf, ferocity By’ analogy 
he concbidcd that a man who'.e face bore 
rCEcmblance to n particular animal must have 
that animal’s di^po^^ition All this, of roursc, 
is absurd and quite in keeping with the naTvr 


A Machine Which Repairs Itself. Vicwivl 
ns a machine, the human body la the inO't 
wonderful mechanism of which wo kavc 
knowledge In n general way, each of 
acquainted xiith this m'lllcr-of-fflctMnh meat 
perfect js the henllhy body in the per* 
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Outline for Study of the Human Body 


I Origin or Life 

(1) CeU 

(a) Protoplasm 

(b) Nucleus 

II Tissues 

(1) Osseous tissues or bones 

(2) Muscular tissues or fiesh 

(3) Other connective tissues 

(a) Areolar 

(b) Adipose or fat 

(c) CarWage or gnstle 

(d) Marrow 

(4) Nerves 

III ClKGTJLATION 

(See outline acGompan 3 ring article on 
Circulation) 

IV Respiratiok 

(1) Organs 

(2) Function 

(3) Movements 

(4) Hygiene 

(5) Diseases 

V Digestion 

(1) Organs 

(a) Stomach 

(b) Intestines 

(c) Liver 

(d) Other organs 

(2) Processes 

(a) Absorption 

(b) Secretion 

(c) Elimination of waste 

VI Ner^otts Ststem 

(1) Defimtion 

(a) Nerve centers 

(b) Nerves 

(1) Sensory 

(2) Motor 

(2) Divisions 

(a) Cerebro-spinal 

(b) Sympathebc 

(3) Organs 

(4) Functions 

(a) General 

(b) Special 

(1) Tondi 

(2) Taste 

(3) Smell 

(4) Sight (See outline on 
the eye) 


(5) Hearing (See outline 
on the ear) 

Questions on Physiology 

How many bones are there m the hu- 
man body? 

In what way is a combination of 
strength and elasbcity secured for the 
spinal column? 

Esplain^ in a general way, the func- 
tions of the spmal column 
How are the bones of the bead united? 
IVhy are the bones more likely to break 
in old age than m youth^ 

Are the teeth a part of the skeleton? 
How many nbs has man^ 

What IS the collar bone? 

What are the two forms of muscular 
hssue? 

Name the three classes of muscles 
What IS the chief funcbon of fat? 
Explain cartilage. 

What IS marrow^ 

What IS respiration’ 

Name the organs of respiisbon 
Describe the lungs and bronchi 
What IS bronchitis? Tuberculosis? 
What is the function of the salivary 
glands? 

Explain the work of the stomach 
What part does the hver play m diges- 

bon? , 

What are some of the causes of mdiges- 

bon? 

What do we mean by the nervous sys- 
tem? 

What IS a nerve? 

Explain the difference between sensory 
and motor nerves 

What are the two divisions of the nerv- 
ous system? 

^at organ is the center of the nervons 
^^^Tiat IS the average iveighl of the 

does the skull protect the brainT 
TThy IS such great protection neccssaiyT 
VThat IS meant by 

•What IS the first requisite of a healthy 
nervous system? 


L. 


H 


j- 
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^ ! What causes the ndges on the inside of 
j the finger tips? 


i-i 


These ridges indicate where the outer skin, 
or epidermis, fits onto the inner skin, or 
dermis The upper surface of the dermis 
is covered with minute elevations called 
papillae, while the Inner surface of the 
epidermis has tiny pits corresponding’ to 
the projections of the dermis These are 
molded onto each other In such a way that 
the rows of papillae are seen on the epi- 
dermis as fine ridges Though they occur 
in other parts of the body, the papillae 
are especially well developed on the Inside 
of the hand* Those on the thumb and 
finger tips are used as identification marks 
in the detection of criminals, for no two 
persons cter have identical markings An 
interesting story by Mark Twain, entitled 
Pudd'nhead Wilson, Is based on this fact. 

Wliat 18 tlie cause of ‘wnnkles? 

Beneath the dermis there Is a loose tissue 
in which fat is deposited When the tissue 
is well supplied 1 th fat the skin appears 
smooth and well filled out, but when the 
fat la used up the skin becomes too large 
for the part it covers and shrivels up 
The best wa> to get rid of wrinkles la to 
build up the tissue 

What mates hair tom gray? 

The color of hair Is determined by a pig- 
ment in the cells which occupy the Inside 
of the hair When hair turns gray it is 
a sign that there is a deficiency of pigment 
Since less plgrment Is secreted in old age 
elderly people almost alwaj s ha\ e gra> 
or white hair Illness, worry and shock 
are other causes of gracing hair, and there 
are reliable reports of hair turning gray 
over night 

Why IS the sense of smell deadened when 
one has a cold? 

The cells In which the nerves of smell 
terminate are distributed in the mucous 
membrane which lines the upper part of 
the nose When one has a cold In the head 
the membrane la inflamed, and the nerve 
endings become covered with too much 
mucus This greatl> Impairs the acuteness 
of the sense of smell 

What mates the month water when one 
smells an appetizing odor? 

Such an odor stimulates the salivary 
glands and causes an additional secretion 
of salUa. The response of the glands to the 
odor is an example of reflex notion 

Why does one grow faint and find hreath- 
ing difficult on a high mountain? 

At sea let el the air is everywhere pressing 
upon the body In the ratio of about fifteen 
; pounds to the square Inch Since this 


u 


-a eight is balanced by an equal pressure I ^ 
of air Inside the body. It is not noticed t { 
As one climbs a mountain the air becomes J 
continually lighter, until at a height of 
three and one-half miles it is only half as * 
dense as at sea level Because the pressure 
on the body is correspondingly lessened, * 
Che flow of blood is distributed, and the ^ 
climber becomes dizzy and faint. At this | 
height, too. a lungful of air contains much 
less oxygen than at sea level, and it la 
difficult to supply the lunge i 

_ * * 
What causes the small cresceut-^ped j‘ 
spot at the base of each finger nail? e | 
Our nails grow from cells at their roots | ] 
When the cells first form they are soft and ’ 
tender, and are opaque and whitish, like I ( 
the other skin As they grow, howe^er, j’ 
tbe> become hard and transparent, and we < 
can see the pink true skin through them j * 
Therefore the upper part of the nail has i 
a ros> tint, while the nontransparent spot 
at the base Is white 

Why do we become thirsty easily m warm ^ i 
weather? | 

Though thirst seems to be merely a dry- | > 
ness of the mouth and throat, it is more | , 
than that The sensation Is an indication | 
that there Is a lack of water in the tissues 
of the body In warm weather the body ^ 
perspires freely, reducing the water con- |* 
tent of the tissues As a result there is 
created the desire for water, or thlr&t i 

How can a disordered stomach cause ^ 
pain in the head? | 

A disordered stomach means a case of In- i 
digestion, and undigested food means the > 
manufacture of poisons in the system < 
These poisons or toxins, as they are often | 
called, get into the blood and are carried | 
to the nerves of the head The nerves of » 
the head are easily Irritated, and so a 
headache is frequently a danger signal > 
that the stomach Is not working properly | 

What IS the cause of bodily fatigue? \ I 

We know that we become tired when we || 
exercise too vigorously, take too long a I ! 
V nlk, work too hard, etc What is actually [ j 
taking place Is this the working muscles i j 
are continually throwing o£C poisonous 1 1 
substances, and the accumulation of these f J 
toxins causes the state we know as fatigue { | 
Toxins constitute the waste material which * 
Is thrown off by the muscles faster than 
the blood can carry it out of the system | 
Impoverished blood is another source of i 
fatigue, since such blood does not carry | 
sufficient nutriment to the muscles to per- * 
mit them to work normally That is -why 
an anaemic person tires more easily than * | 
one whose blood is rich Fatlgne is a H 
warning that the body needs rest. ij 
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formauce of its \aTious functions that almost 
instinctively we become neg^hgent m its care, 
assunimg that so wonderful a machine has 
Within itself such powers of recuperation that 
special care is not needed to keep it in per- 
fect condition It we indulge this view of the 
case we are m senous error, although it is true 
that the body will stand more abuse and 
show fewer signs of damage than any other 
znnehme or oigonism These are only surface 
indications, however 

The fact is recognized that few people give 
proper regard to the functioning of the 
oigans of the body Many are more con- 
cerned, cecmingl>, about mechanical devices 
that minister to their pleasure than the> are 
with the essential factors of health A man 
will care scmpuloiisly for his automobile, 
which he expects to dispose of within a jear 
or two, but he relies upon natnre to keep in 
good running order the hod> which must 
<!erTC a lifetime. Boys mechanically inclined 
know all about the parts of an automobile 
and acquire much knowledge of airplanes and 
the science of flight, with respect to the 
mechanism of the body and the means of 
keeping it effective they manifest little con- 
cern Alost assuredly the greatest responsi- 
bility of life is to know how to keep well It 
is fortunate that the Maker gave ns bodies 
that usually function so perfectly 

Show T^self The subjects named in the 
next column co\er the essential facts of 
phvsiologv 

Some Sffects of Wrong-Doing The skin 
contains more than two million openings, and 
each opening is the outlet of a sweat gland 
Each sweat gland is designed as a nver to 
carry off waste matter of the body, each 
perspiratory duct is nearly one-quarter of on 
inch in length, and they have a total length 
in the body of nearly nine miles, yet by re- 
fusing to bathe regularly countless millions 
of people dam up these nvers of health 

The full capacity of the lungs is nearly 
320 cubic inches. These longs must be fed 
with pure air, the life-giving pnnciple of 
which is oxygen, yet we will work and we 
will sleep m rooms m which there is prac- 
tically no circulation of air, and we starve 
our lungs and poison ourselves by breathing 
over and over again the air which the lungs 
bare already expelled as nnfit for further 
service Scientifically stated, the exhalation 
from the lungs is carbonic acid gas, poisonous 
to animal life Bcgular breathmg is at the 


rate of eighteen tunes per minute, and each 
hour there is inhaled about 3,000 cubic feet, 
in the course of one hour, therefore, the 
exhalations of impure air are about 375 
hogsheads, for the quantify of air 
is equal to the amount inhaled A simple 
problem m arithmetic will demonstrate how 
deadly the air in a closed room will soon 
become 

The stomach daily produces nearly ten 
pounds of gastnc juice for the digestion of 
food. This IS ample if we eat properly, 
masticate thoroughly, and do not overload 
the stomach Surely that organ is made to 
suffer when loaded beyond proper capacitv 
and unable to provide sufficient digestive 
fluids to care for what is consigned to it 

Three-fourths of the weight of the human 
body IS water and one-fourth is animal mat- 
ter There is rapid absorption of hquids to 
all the parts of the body, resulting in the 
sensation we know as thirst, which is simply 
the call of the body for more bouid. The 
only dnnk a person needs is pure water, yet 
immense industries with fabulous sums of 
money in capital exist throughout the civil- 
ized world to provide harmful and even dan- 
gerous dnnks and stimulants to take the place 
of pure, free water One of the reasons for 
the study of physiology is that the laws of 
practically every state demand that the child 
be taught the evil effects of strong dnnk 
upon the tissues of the bodv 


ndnled ArtlclcM Below are listed the sub- 
jects treated In these volumes that are dl- 
rechy related to the subject of physiology 
Attention Is also directed to the topics listed 
at the end of the articles Disease and Medi- 
cine 


Abdomen 

Absorbents 

Absorption 

Adenoids 

Alimentary 

Cana! 

Anatomy 

Aorta 

Arm 

Arteries 

Assimilation 

Axis 

Beard 

Bleeps 

Bile 

Blood 

Blushinc; 

Bone 

Brain 

Breathing 

Capillaries 

rartllaae 

Cell „ 

Cerebellum 

Cerebrum 

Chest 

Chyle 

Chyme 

Cilia 

Circulation 


Connective 

Tissue 

Couffh 

Diaphraerm 

Diaestlon 

Ear 

Embryo and 
Embryolosy 
Eye 
Pace 
Pat 

Pat! sue 
Patty De- 
generation 
Pibrin 

Pletcherlslns 

Pood 

Foot 

Gall Bladder 

Gansllon 

Gastric Juice 

Glands 

Heemoelobin 

Hair 

Hand 

Headache 

Health 

Heart 

Hemorrhage 
Hiccough 


ColorBlIndness Intestines 


Joints 

Jugrular Vein 
Elidnei^ 
Ijachrjmal 
Glands 
Lacteals 
Darynx 
Ligament 
Liver 
Lungs 
LjTnph 
Lymphatics 
Mastication 
Membranes 
Mouth 
Mucus 
Muscle 
Muscle Sense 
Nails 
Nerves 

Nerves Cranial 

NTervous System 

Nose 

Nutrition 

Palate 

Pancreaa 

Pelvis 

Peptones 

Pericardium 

Peritoneum 

Perspiration 
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Pharynx 

Pleura 

Pulse 

Reflex Action 
Saliva 
Scalp 
Secretion 
Senses, Special 
Serous Mem- 
branes 
Skeleton 
Skin 


Sleep 

Smell 

Snoring 

Spinal Cord 

Spleen 

Starvation 

Stomach. 

Taste 

Teeth 

Tendons 

Thirst 

Thoracic Buct 


Tissues 

Tongue 

Tonsils 

Touch 

Trachea 

Urine 

Veins 

van 

Vision 

Voice 


PIAN^O, or PIAN'OPORTE, a musical 
stringed instrument The strings are ex- 
tended over bridges^ resting on a thin 'wooden 
Tibratmg sonnding hoard, and are made to 
vibrate by means of small felt-covered 
mers, vrhich are put in motion by levers 
connected 'with Keys, pressed by the fingers 
of the performer There are also dampers, 
■which deaden the sound after the note is 
struck 

The name piunoforte is compounded of 
two Italian words, signifying soft and 
strong, it was so called by the inventor to 
emphasize the difference between it and its 
immediate predecessor, the harpsichord, an 
instrument which had no mechanism for 
modulating the tone 

The mechanism by which the movement of 
the piano keys is conveyed to the strings is 
called the action, and m no part of the in- 
strument IS careful adjustment of parts more 
necessary, in order to produce an agreeable 
and firm quality of tone When these parts 
are correctly adjusted, a skilful performer, 
by carefully controlling the force with which 
he strikes the keys, as well as the manner 
of striking, can produce tones of widely 
different quality, to accord with the purpose 
and meaning of the composition There are 
usually three strings foi each note in the 
higher and middle octaves, for the lowest 
notes, one, and for mtermediates, two. The 
strings are of steel wue The strings of the 
lowest notes are -wound 'with a double coil 
of brass wire, and those next above are 
wound with smgle coil AH pianos have 
two pedals and some have more These are 
'worked by the feet, and when pressed down, 
by moving the hammers or dampers, with re- 
lation to the strings, they regulate the inten- 
sity of the stroke of these mechanisms and 
consequently control the quality and intensity 
of the sound The compass of pianos is six 
and seven-eighths or seven octaves 

The invention of the piano can scarcely 
be ascribed to any one man A grand piano 
embodying ihe fundamental principles of 
the pianoforte was made by an Itaban of 


Padua, Bartolommeo Cwstofon, in 1711 It 
was nearly seventy-five years before any 
noteworthy improvement was made, then 
in 1783 an Englishman named Broadwood in- 
vented pedals The first upnght piano, made 
m 1800 was the invention of another Enghsh- 
man, John Isaac Hawkins Among the prin- 
cipal improvers of the pianoforte are Se- 
bastian Erard, the founder of the celebrated 
firm still in existence, Holler et Blanchet, 
the French firm, which introduced the upnght 
piano j CoHard, Bechstem^ Steinway, and 


many others 

PIANOPLAYBB, an instrument designed 
for playing a piano automatically. There 
IS a little hammer opposite each piano key, 
except those at the extreme ends of the 
keyboard, the hammers being operated by 
air pressure, produced by a bellows operated 
by the feet of the performer The action of 
each hammer depends upon the suction of 
air mfo its tiny compaitment, the sucfaon 
being regulated by the passage of a dieet, 
previously perforated to correspond to a 
sdection of music, over a row of tiny open- 
ings By means of levers and stnngs the 
time of the music, as well as the intensity 
and duration of the tone can be regulated. 
The radio has rendered the pianoplayer and 
the autograph piano of little value 

The autograph piano reproduces in 
minutest detail the performance of an m- 
dividual artist by means of autc^aph, or 
perforated, rolls prepared by a secret 
process, which render unneeessaxy the devices 
on the piano player which control the per- 
sonal interpretation by the operator. 

PIAS'TER, or PIAS'TEB, the monefcaiy 
unit of Turkey, a gold com eqmvalent to 
about 7% cents of Amencan money Silver 
half-pmsfers, copper piasters (equivalent to 
^ -the sdver piasters), copper paras 
(^uivalent to * of the sdver pi^er), 
silver 20-piasfm^, gold 25-pwsfcrs, gold IW- 
piasters and gold bOO-pmsters are also wined 
The same name is applied to corns of otiicr 
nations The Egyptian piaster is ahont one 
one-hundiedfe of th© English pound ster- 
ling, or about five cents The Spanish piaster 

is the same as the peseta 

PICCOLO, jpit'o ?o, a small Ante It 
the compass of the oxamaiTr 
notes all sound an octave 
are mitten The “ S 

keys C, B flat rad B flat It « wdispm^WO 
in certain orchestral compositions, a 
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tnncli bond music Its notes arc umnistak&ble 
One of tbc stops of tbc pipe ox:^n is called 
piccolo 

PXOK'EKEIi, the name applied to a num-' 
ber of species of the smaller fish belonging 
to the pike family They have large mouths 
and long, slender bodies The species best 
known in Korth Amcnen are the handed pick- 
crelj occumng m the eastern part of the 
United State*! from Massachusetts to Flonda , 
the little pickerel, found in tlic Mississippi 
Va!Ie>, and the Saltern pickerel, found in 
lakes ond streams in the Eastern and North 
Central slates This pickerel ma^ attam a 
Icngtii of three feet It is a stubborn tighter 
when caught with a hook, and furnishes good 
^port for anglers The flesh is Arm and of 
good flavor 

PIOKUTX, GroncE Edvtaiid (1825-1875), 
an Amenenn soldier, bom in Ricbmond, Va 
He graduated at Wo«it Point and sened wiUi 
distinction in the Mexican War, aho on tbc 
Wesfom frontier, but at the opening of the 
Civil War he resigned from the annj and be- 
came a ma^or in the Confcdcrato sorvace He 
rendered distinguished service in the Penin- 
sula campaign, was promoted to the rank of 
major-general, fought at Fredenefcsburg and 
led tlic famous charge at Ccmelciy Ridge in 
the Battle of Gettj^burg Bunng the re- 
mainder of the war he held numerous im- 
portant commands, and at its close he en- 
gaged In business in Richmond 

PICKLES, ptelTc, vegetables and certain 
fruits steeped in strong bnne and preserved 
in vinegar, ser^ cd ns a condiment or delicacy 
to whet the oppctito and to add spiciness to 
food, cspccmtlj to meat and flsh courses 
Owing to the corroding ciTecks of bnne and 
vinegar, the use of metallic \cssels should bo 
avoided in tbc making of pickles Vegetable 
pickles arc made from cauliflower, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, gherkins, onions mushrooms, and 
nasturtium seeds PtceaWh, or Indian pick- 
le, IS a mixture of various vegetables and 
spices pickled together GhowchotOi similar 
to it, has the addition of mustard The popu- 
lar dill pieUe IS a cucumber pickle flavored 
with dill Because of its large quantity of 
water, the food value of the pickle is low 

PIO'RIO AOID, a solid acid produced by 
the action of nitnc acid on organic sub- 
stances For commercial purposes it is pro- 
duced by adding nitnc acid to a mixture of 
carbolic acid and sulphuric acid It is used 
chiefly in the manufacture of high ei^losivcs 


The acid colors animal fibers yellow, but does 
not net on vegetable matter, it has been used 
to test fabrics suspected of contammg cotton, 
also ns a dye for silk 

PIOTS, the name g]%cn to the ancient Cale- 
donians, usually regarded os a Celtic race, 
inhabiting North Bntam till the bcginnmg 
of the sixth centuiy’ 

PIEDMONT, pecd^inontf a temtonal de- 
partment of Ital^ , m the northern part of the 
kingdom It embraces the pronnees of 
Cunco, Novara, Turin and Alessondna, and 
IS bounded by France, Switzcrlond, Liguria 
and Lombardj The area is about 11,300 
square miles It lies m the upper valley of 
the Po and domes its name, which means 
foot of the mountain, from its position at the 
base of the loftiest ranges of the Alps, which 
enclose it on nil sides except toward the Lom- 
bard plain It IS one of the most fertile and 
beautiful regions of Europe, undulating in 
slopes and terraces to the plains of the Po 
It produces, extensively, wheat, maize, nee, 
hemp, sugar beets and fruits and large quan- 
tities of silk It has a population of about 
3,424,450 Piedmont formed the most im- 
portant part of the kingdom of Sardinia 
See Sardinia, Kingdom of 

PIEDMONT, peed* mont, REGION, a plain 
lying along the Atlantic coast in the United 
States between the Appalachian Mountains 
and the low coastal plain proper It is more 
rugged than the latter, contains harder rock 
strata and is separated from it by a clearly 
marked line of escarpments over which most 
of the nvers which cross it on their way to 
the Atlnntic fall in cataracts or rapids This 
line IS known ns the "fall Ime " The Pied- 
mont plam IS broadest in North Carolina, 
where it attains a breadth of 300 miles and is 
more clcarl} defined than in the Middle At- 
lantic and New England states The word 
Piedmont is from the French and means foot 
of the mountains 

PIER, peer, in architecture, the name ap 
plied to a mass of masonry between openings 
m a wall, such as doors or windows, and to 
the solid support from which an arch girmgs 
or which sustains a tower In medieval ar- 
chitecture the pier was a square column The 
term is also applied to a mole or jetty ear- 
ned out into sea, intended to serve as an 
embankment to protect vessels from the open 
sea and to t^onn a harbor In buildings the 
term is used to designate tbc column with 
base, shaft and capital 
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PIERCE, Fjranklin (1804-1809), an 
American statesman, the fourteenth President 
of the United States. His administration 
■was notable for the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise and the birth of the Republican 
party — ^the party that was destined to shape 
the nation’s policies for many years after- 
ward. The Missouri Compromise, passed in 
1820 and designed to set a limit to the exten- 
sion of slavery in the states, became inopera- 
tive in Pierce’s administration by the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. As a result, 
the slavery issue was reopened, and the nation 
was plunged into a controversy that ended 
in civil war. 

Franklin Pierce was bom at Hillsborough, 
H. H., on November 23, 1804. He was the son 
of a man who had fought as an officer in the 
Revolutionary War and had served two 
terms as governor of New Hampshire. 
Franklin attended Bowdoin College from 
1820 to 1824, and 
formed there a nota- 
ble friendship with 
Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. After his 
graduation he studied 
law, and in 1827 was 
admitted to the 
bar. His inclinations, 
however, led Him to 
enter political life, 
and between 1829 
and 1832 he was four 
times elected by the 
Democrats to the FRANKLJN PIERCE 
New Hampshire legislature, being speaker 
for two terms. In 1832 he was sent to the 
national House of Representatives, retaining 
his seat in the election of 1834. Pierce had 
the honor of being the youngest member of 
the United States Senate when the New 
Hampshire voters elected him to that body 
in 1837. He was then but thirty-three years 
of age. 

The young Senator from New Hampshire 
became an associate of such eminent political 
leaders as Webster, Calhoun and Clay, but 
though he did not equal them as a national 
figure, he created a good impression by his 
independence and sincerity. Pierce was an 
honest supporter of the Jackson and Van 
Buren policies, but he refused to uphold the 
doctrine, ^*to the victor belong the spoils,” 
inaugurated in Jackson’s administration. 
Resigning from the Senate in 1842. he took 


up law practice, and for five years remained 
out of politics, though several offices of im- 
portance were tendered him. When the Mexi- 
can War became a certainty he volunteered as 
a private. President Polk soon commissioned 
him a colonel, and later made him brigadier- 
general of volunteers, after which he helped 
in the fighting at Contreras and Churuhuseo. 

Between 1848 and 1862 Pierce engaged in 
law practice at Concord, N. H,, and as he did 
not identify himself with any of the factions 
of his party, the Democrats looked upon him 
as a safe candidate for the Presidency. The 
convention which nominated him adopted a 
resolution pledging the party to carry out 
faithfully the Compromise of 1850. In the 
election Pierce won over the Whig candi- 
date, General Scott, by an electoral vote of 
254 to 42. 

His Administration. The passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, early in 1854, was the 
first important event touching on domestic 
l^olieies. It embodied the pet theory of 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois that 
new territories should decide the slavery 
question for themselves. This squatter sover- 
eignty doctrine, as it was called, had a de- 
moralizing effect that would have been fore- 
seen by a broader-visioned man than Presi- 
dent Pierce. It made Kansas a bloody battle- 
ground and stirred public passions to a high 
pitch. Bitter speeches were made in Con- 
gress, and the North was roused to a frenzy 
by a brutal attack on Senator Charles Sum- 
ner by Representative Preston S. Brooks of 
South Carolina. In the midst of the storm 
and stress the Republican party held its first 
national convention in Philadelphia, in June, 
1856. 

President Pierce, aided by his efficient 
Secretary of State, William L. Marcy of New 
York, pursued a vigorous foreign policy 
throughout his administration. In 1853 Cap- 
tain Ingraham of the United States steamship 
Saint Louis forced Austrian authorities to 
release Maitin Koszta, an Hungarian refugee 
who had previously sought protection in the 
United States, but had returned to Europe 
before complying with all the formalities of 
naturalization. The favorable attitude with 
which the administration regarded Ingra- 
ham’s action was characteristic of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude on all matters touching Amer- 
ican dignity. 

In 1853 the Mexican boundary question 
was settled by the Gadsden Purchase, and in 
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Administration of Franklin Pierce, 1853-1857 
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Questions on Pierce 

When was Frankhn Pierce born? 

What college did he attend ? Who were 
some of his classmates? 

Explain the doctrme of popular sov- 
ereignty. 

Who was its greatest exponent? 

What did he seek to accomplish by the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act? 
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Missouri Compromise? 
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Who was John Brown? 
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What was the Ostend Manifesto, and 
why so called? 
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1854 a fzeaty was negotiated which adjusted 
an old dispute with Canada over the At- 
lantic fishenes The Amencan minister at 
Madrid came dose to involving the country 
in a war with Spain over the question of 
Cuban annesatioiij and relations also be- 
came stramed with England because the 
British nnnister at Washington was ap- 
parently undertaking to ohtam recruits for 
the Crimean War. In each case, however, 
trouble was averted Li connection with the 
Cuban complication the famous Ostend Mani- 
festo was issued* Other notable events 
touching on foreign relafaons were the ex- 
pedition of Perry to Japan, whereby Jap- 
anese ports were opened to trade, and the 
fiKbustenng adventoe of William Walker in 
Nicaragua, 

President Pierce was not a candidate for 
reelection^ and at the ^d of his term he re- 
tired to private life Several years were 
spent in European travd* He died m Octo- 
ber, 1869, and was huned at Concord, N H 
He is regarded by historians as an honest, 
capable official, but not as a great statesman 


nelated Article0 Consult the following 
title? for additional information 
Gadsden Purchase Perry Matthew C 

Kansas (history) _ , RepnWic^ ♦ 

Kanaaa-Nebraska Bill Squatter ^\er€lgnty 
Ostend Manifesto walker, Wllllana 


PIEBEE, peer, S. D , the capital of the 
state and the county seat of Hughes County, 
IS 150 miles np the Missouri Biver from 
Tazzkton, the old temtonal capital The 
nver is not considered at all important for 
navigation in this part of its course The 
surrounding country is nch m undeveloped 
resources The Chicago & North Western 
Hailroad was built to the city in XS83, and 
extended westward m 1907* There is a Fed- 
eral building, a fine state capitol (See South 
Dakota), an imposing railroad station, a 
War Memorial Building and City Audi- 
lonum The commission form of government 
has been adopted Population, 1920, 3,209, 
in 1930, S;659 

PIGEON, ptfun, the name of a large 
group of birds found zn all parts of tbe world, 
of which the dove is the best representative 
Most pigeons are of medium size, and the 
plumage of those in tbe temperate regions is 
of a ^Till gray or brown or black, frequently 
having a metaihe luster The pigeons of tbe 
tropical regions, however, have brilliant col- 
ors* Pigeons seem to be ffie most defense- 
less of birds They build flimsy nests in ex- 


posed places, and suffer from attacks of 
birds and other animals The birds pair for 
life, and the nest contains two eggs upon 
which the male and female sit in turn until 
they are hatched Some pigeons hve in 
colonies, and some in isolated pdrs There 
are hundreds of varieties, but only a few are 
of general mterest 

Passenger Pigeon This pigeon formerly 
existed in the eastern part of North Amencs 
in countless numbers, but since early in the 
present century it has entirely disappeared 
It was a beautifizl bird about flfteen mches in 



length, with delicately tmted plumage, small 
head and long toil and wings Bird life sus- 
tamed one of its greatest losses in the com- 
plete extenmnatioa of the beaubful passen- 
ger pigeon. 

Monming Dove* The only representative 
of the passenger pigeon family now remam- 
ing It la a small pigeon and takes its name 
from its long, plaintive coo-o-o, which is its 
song, and not a note of wailmg, as many 
suppose. The tvrfle dove frequently mcn^ 
tioned m the Bible is the Eastern r^resenta-> 
tive of the species 

Other Species The fantatls are so named 
because of their large, erect fails, which open 
like a fan The pouters have large crops 
which give than a grotesque appearance, 
The Jacobins have a ruff of feathers about 
the neck. The tumblers turn somersaults in 
the air during flight. The homing pigeons, 
also called earner pigeons, have a remarkable 
sense of direction Sec Cassoer Pigeons 

PIGMENTS See Paint 

PIGTiVEED, a plant belonging to tbe ama- 
ranth family, native to tropical America, hut 
now a common pest m the Dnited States, 
thnving in almost any kmd of soil It has 
dull, green leaves and crowded spikes of 
gfrutTI greemsh flowers The plant is tall and 
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straight^ and is without spines It is often 
called beetroot, because of its red root. 

prKA> S' little animal which lives at high 
altitudes in Asia, Burope and the western 
part of the United States. It is sometimes 
called cony, calling hare and little chief hare, 



CALUNG HARE 


although it resembles a guinea pig more than 
a hare The Amencan species is about seven 
inches long and has only a rudimentary tail 
Its fur is a dirty black, but lighter beneath. 
The animals live above the timber line, in 
large communities, usually in piles of loose 
ddbris, advertising their presence by a chorus 
of squeals They are vegetanans, and prov- 
idently store up grass, hay and vegetables 
for winter bedding and fodder 

PIKE, a group of seven species of fresh- 
water fishes of the pike family, the most 
important being the common pike, which is 
the only one known beyond the waters of 
North America This species is one of the 
commonest game fishes, and under its fa- 
miliar name (in America) of pickerel, is 
highly prized by sportsmen, it is an espe- 
cially desirable food fish The pickerel, full 
grown, averages twenty to thirty pounds in 
weight, but may reach forty pounds and a 
length of three feet (see Pickerel) The 
pikes are enemies of all small fishes, on 
which th^ feed greedily, a single adult pike 
may eat three to five pounds of small speci- 
mens daily. The muskellunge (which see) is 
the largest pike, and is found mostly in 
northern waters The so-called wall-eyed pike 
IS not a pike. 

PIKE, Zebulon MontgBmbrt (1779- 
1813), an Amencan soldier and explorer, for 
whom Pike*s Peak, in Colorado, was named 
He was bom at Lamberton, N. J , and was 
taken in childhood to Eastern Pennsylvania, 
where he later entered the army, becoming 
first-lieutenant in 1800. Pive years later 
he led an exploring expedition into the ter- 
ritory of the Louisiana Parehhse In 1806 
he ascended the Missouri Biver and the Osage 
into the present state of Kansas, thence 


southward to the Arkansas Biver, which he 
ascended to the site of Pueblo, Colo., dis- 
covering Pikers Peak, Pike was captured 
by the Spanish while searching for the Red 
Elver, but was later released He was pro- 
moted through various ranks to that of 
colonel, and was nominated brigadier-gen- 
eral, hut died before this commission had 
the Senate^s confirmation He was Idlled by 
an explosion in the expedition against York, 
Canada, in the War of 1812 He was the 
author of An Account of an Expedition to 
the Sources of the Mississippi and Tltrough 
the Western Farts of Louisiana, and a Tour 
through the Interior Farts of New Spam 

PIKE'S PEAK, best known of the Rocky 
Mountain peaks m Colorado Its snow- 
capped summit rises 14,108 feet above sea 
level Pine forests cover its slopes to a 
height of almost 12,000 feet Above this it 
consists of barren granite locks A cog rail- 
way and a wude motor road ascend to its 
summit, where a magnificent, widely-ex- 
tended view of the great plains and moun- 
tains has awed thousands of visitors every 
summer A postofSce and httle curio shop 
are found on the summit A searchhght 
which plays upon the environs adds modi to 
their impressiveness and ma 3 esty. 

PHtAS'TER, in architecture, a square 
pillar, protecting from a pier or a wall to 
tlie extent of from one-fourth to one-third of 
its breadth. Pilasters ongmated in Grecian 
architecture In the Roman, they were some- 
times tapered like columns and finished with 
capitals, modeled after the order with which 
they were used. In the early Renaissance or- 
namented pilasters were very common See 
COLTJMK 

PriiATE, PoKTius, the Roman procurator 
of Judea, Samaria and part of Indumea from 
A, D 26 to 36 He nusunderstsood, and was 
misunderstood by, the Jews, whose com- 
plaints led ultimately to his recall to Rome 
Pilate is conspicuous in history in connec- 
tion With the tnal and crucifixion of Jesus. 
He examined Jesus and was convinced that 
he was not politically dangerous, bu t fear ed 
to oppose the people (see Matthew XXVH) 
Pilate was removed from his ofSce by Yitel- 
lius prefect of Syria, in A. u. 36, and, 
cording to tradition, was later banished by 
Caligula to Gaul, where he died some years 
afterwards 

PILCOMAYO, peelhomahfyo, a shallow 
river of South America, rising m Bo* 
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livia on the eastern slope of the Andes, 
and flowing sontheast until it joins 
the Paraguay near Asuncion, after which 
jt forms a part of the boundary between 
Paraguay and Argentina The Pilcomayo 
has not yet been thoroughly explored, and its 
length IS estimated at 1,200 n^es Because 
it IS so shallow duxmg the dry season and 
has such strong currents m its narrow placesi 
the Pilcomayo will never attain great com- 
mercial value. 

PlliSi a long post sharpened at one end 
and driven into soft earth to support a build- 
ing or to make a defense against water In 
the former case a pile is usually a pointed 
log of wood, which sometimes is protected 
with an iron shoe, to enable it to penetrate 
the harder strata of the earth Piles are 
most generally used in temporary structures 
to make cofferdams (see Cofferdam) The 
piles now used are often of concrete 

PIL'GKIHS, the name first applied by 
Governor William Bradford to the body of 
English Separatists who established the first 
English settlement in hlassachusctts, at 
Plymouth, Mass, m 1620 He referr^ to 
the colonists as 'pilgrims and strangers upon 
the earth” Because they separated from 
the Church of England they were known as 
^Separatists, and their first churches were 
at Ghimsborough and Scrooby Driven from 
England by persecution, m 1608 they estab- 
lished themselves at Amsterdam and Leyden, 
Holland, and in 1620 emigrated to Amer- 
ica They are also known as the 'Tilgrun 
Fathers” See Plymouth Colony, Massa- 
CBUSKCTS, subhead Ststory 

PHiLOET, piTo rt, an mstroment of pun- 
ishment in former tunes Two boards, 
placed with the long, narrow faces together 
and joined by hinges, were mounted, their 
ends vertical, upon a post supported by a 
platform A hole m the center of this up- 
right board held the culprit’s neck, and 
one on each side his wnsts In eariy times 
the pillory was used as a punishment for 
forgery, perjury and other dishonorable of- 
fenses Lato, milder offenses were punish- 
able m this manner, and many emment men 
were, for bbel, for publishmg books with- 
out license and such indiscretions, exposed 
to public ridicule The piHoiy was intro- 
duced into the American colonies from Eng- 
land and was used to pnnish such offenders 
as drunkards and scolds* It was abobsbed 
by law early in the nineteenth centuiy 


PIXOT, a person qualified by experience 
and licensed by law to navigate a vessel with- 
in a particular district La some ports each 
ship on entenng and leaving is compelled to 
accept a port pilot to direct navigation In 
the United States the power of regulating 
usage with respect to pilots is in the hands 
of Congress, however, several states pass 
laws for their own respective temtones, in 
accord with the national laws govemmg the 
subject 

PILOT PISH, a fish belonging to the 
mackerel family It is silver gray m color, 
and its body is encircled by five blue-black 
bands The fish is about a foot long, and 
IS more or less round The name is prob- 
ably attributable to the fish's habit of swim- 
ming before ships This fish is a natural 
fnend of the shark, which it often accom- 
pomeSj picking up bits of food its com- 
panion overlooks, and, for the time being, 
quite safe in such company from attark of 
its enemies 

PIMA, p^ma, one of the prmcipal Indian 
tnbes livmg in Southern Arizona and North- 
ern New Mexico They are a peaceful tribe, 
their wars m almost every instance having 
been fought in defense They are agncultuml 
in habits, fertilizing their fields by means of 
extensive irrigation canals The women are 
especially adept in weaving water-tight 
baskets and in making pottery Once they 
were Pueblo Indians, living farther north, 
but having been driven south, they built 
small, dome-shaped dwellmgs of brush cov- 
ered with earth and straw They are leiy 
strong, industrious, and are noted for their 
honesty There are at present about 4,200 
Punas 

pimento, pi men'ioh, a subtropical tree 
of the myrtle family, from the dned bemes 
of which IS prepared an important commer- 
cial spice known as allspice, Jamaica pepper, 
or pimento The tree, which is an evergreen, 
grows to a height of twenty -fire feet or more. 
The glossy, black bemes, which follow the 
small white flowers, are gathered before ma- 
turity and prepared for the market The 
pimento is a native of the \7cst Indies and is 
extensively cultivated in Jamaica, which pro- 
duces most of the allspice of commerce. See 
AlASPICE 

PIN We never place any value on a pm 
until we need one, and then we wonder how 
people once existed without such a conven- 
ience Over 55,000,000 gross of common 
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toilet pins ate made in the United States 
yearly, and when haupins were in brisk de- 
mand, 1,800,000 gross were made yearly. The 
output of s^ety pins reaches 1,750,000 gross 
each year 

Pm Slaking. Pins are made from brass 
wire (see Wire) The wire is wound on a 
large reel, which is hung over the pin-makmg 
machine In this machine the pin m cut 
from the wir^ headed, pomted, sharpened 
And polished This machine is a combination 
of steel fingers, rollers, cams, toggle joints, 
headers, revolving files and belts The wire, 
caught by a pair of rollers, is drawn forward 
into the machine where it is cut into the 
nght lengths, two raps from a cam and 
toggle form head A steel finger puts 
the headed wire on a wheel under the heading 
dies, and the pointless pm is earned down 
between two revolving steel disks One of 
them revolves faster than the other, so the 
pm is turned round as it travels forward 
Just at tins pomt, it comes in contact with 
four revolving files, which pomt the pin, 
and then an emery bdt puts the first polish on 
it The pins drop from the machine at the 
rate of 160 a mmnte and fall mto a hopper, 
from which they are taken to the tinning 
room In passmg from the pm machme, the 
pins become covered with oil and dirt, and 
this IS removed by putting them into a re- 
volving iron barrd, with sawdust. The tin- 
ning process consists m the pms bemg boded 
for four hours m a preparation of pure tm. 
They are then washed with strong soap- 
suds, and pobshed. They are then ready to 
be stack mto papers 

The stickmg machine crimps the paper 
and sticks the pins m at the same time. The 
pins are put m a hopper from, which an in- 
clmed sted plate^ furrowed with bttle runs, 
or channels, leads to the machme The pms 
are caught by revolvmg sted fingers and 
pushed forward upon the mclmed plate mto 
the runs The mns converge to a plate, which 
moves slightly back and forth across the 
rows of slots This cnttmg oS plate catches 
the pms, and when the holes are fuU a num- 
ber of bttle rams or hammers shove tiie pins 
mto the crimp of the paper which is formed 
a second before the pms are sinck in. 

POTCHOT, pt 1 l^shOf Gibtord (1865- ), 

an American authority on forestry, bom at 
Simsbury, Conn He was graduated at Yale 
in 1889, studied his profession m the prin- 
cipal countries of Hnrope, and on bis return 


to America began has first systematic forest 
work at Biltmore, K C (1892) He organ- 
ised, developed, and made possible the great 
success of the Division of Forestry, of whoh 
he was chief from 1898-1910, and he took a 
promment part m the ^nservation move- 
ment m the United States He served as 
United States Food Admmistrator m 1917- 
1918 He was the Repubbcan governor of 
Pennsylvania for four years begmmng with 
1923 and was re-elected m 1930 Pmehot is 
author of The Adirondach Spmeey A Primer 
of Forestry, The Fight for Conseroattonj To 
the South Seas and joint author of The 
White Pme, and Siss Thousand Churches 
PHTOKNET, ptnUm, CHAiuiBS Cotbs- 
WORTH (1746-1825), an Amencan statesman, 
bom at Charleston, S C In the Revolution- 
ary War he attamed the rank of brigadier- 
general, and after the war practiced law and 
became a member of the Constitutional Con- 


vention of Philaddphia and of the convention 
that framed the Soutb Carolma constitution. 
Pmckney was appomted United States min- 
ister to France m 1796, and m that post is 
remembered (duefly for his famous response 
to Talleyrand^s attempt to negotiate a bnbe 
**MiIbonB for defense, sir, but not one cent 
for tribute!" (see X Y Z Correspondence) 
Pinckney was twice the imsuccessful can- 
didate of the Federalists for President 
PIJTDAR C522?-445 B. c ) , the greatest of 
Greek lync poets, was bom of a noble family 
and bved in Thebes He traveled througii- 
out Greece and, becoming widely known, re- 
ceived many commissions for poems to com- 
memorate and immortalize important events 
Choral lyrics, intended to be sung by cho- 
ruses, hymns to the gods, processional odes, 
dirges, hymns m honor of the victors of the 
Olympic, Kemean and other Greek games, 
were among hia productions His styfe is 
simple and majestic The noble music of his 
lines cannot be translated, but an admirable 
English version is tiiat of Myers 
was the first Greek wntcr to express beliei 


in the unmortabty of the soul 
PINE, the most numerous trees of toe 
cone-bearing family. There are about thirty- 
five species found in North America, au 
nearly as many more are known in oto 

parts of the world The pine is chaTactozecl 

by its long, evergreen, needle-shaped Jeaws, 
which grow from a sheath in clusters of txom 
one to five Its branches are 
whorls and project nearly horizontally- ine 
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bark is reddisb-bro\ni, and the wood is fine- 
grained and adapted to many uses In ac- 
cordance with the qualify of the wood, pine is 
classed as hard ptna and soft pine These 
varieties are also known as white pine and 
yellow pific 

White Pise The white pine is common 
from Canada to North Corolma and Geoigia, 
along the Appalachian Mountains and west- 
ward to Tennessee In Uie northern part of 
this belt, the trees extend westward to Mzn- 


Yellow Pine* The yellow pine or Geoi^a 
pine IS found in the Southern states, from 
North Carohna to Plonda and westward to 
the Mississippi, and m detached forests in 
Arkansas, in some portions of Louisiana and 
in Texas The wood is of a color darker than 
that of the white pme; it is hard and fine- 
gramed and it contains considerable pitch. 
It forms a strong and elastic lumber and is 
especially valuable in the construction of 
ships, bridges, viaducts and frames for laige 



nesota, while extensive forests are found m 
Canada, along the Samt Lawrence and Ot- 
tawa nvers as far west as Lake Superior 
The tree often attains a large size, being 
from 70 to 150 feet m height and sometimes 
having a diameter of seven feet, though trees 
of this size mre rare The wood is white, 
soft, fine-gramed and durable, and it is the 
most useful wood in the world for lumb^ 
This tree was the chief source of lumber in 
the United States and Canada for more than 
250 years, but with the exception of the 
great forests in Idaho, and some forests m 
Canada, the supply is practically exhaus^, 
and the yellow pine has taken its place for 
many purposes 


buildings It IS also nsed for flooring and 
inside fitiiBhiTig This tree is also the source 
of tar, turpentme and resm (see T^, Tur- 
penuke) 

Sugar Fine The sugar pine is a large tree, 
often attaining a height of 250 feet and a 
diameter of six to ten feet It is found m 
the forests of Oregon, Waitogton and north- 
ern Califonua Its wood resembles that of 
the white pine, and the tree is a valuable 
source of lumber It takes its name from the 
fact that white sugar crystals form on the 
wood when it is burned Among otiier spe- 
cies are the loblolly, swamp, huU, silver, red 
and mt See Ltobeb; Pobests akd Fob- 
ESTmr. 
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PIKE'APPIiEr A dcLcicmS) fragrant trop< 
ical fruit common m ail markets The pine- 
apple IS a native of South Amenca and the 
VTest Indies and 'v^os introduced into Europe 
b> the early Spanish explorers It takes its 
name from pint^a^ the name of the edible nut 
of the Spanish pine, \rhich it closely resem- 
bles in shape Ordinanly the fnut is about 
the size of a cocoanut, but large specimens 
may ’weigh from sixteen to twenty pounds 
The plant is a biennial It has long pointed 


]ea\ cs, whose 
edges arc in 
most species fur- 
nished with 
sharp spines 
The leaves are 
thick and juicy 
From the center 
of the cluster a 
stem rises two or 
three feet and 
bears on its up- 
per end a flower 
cluster, in the 
form of a con- 
ical spike Each 
flower is placed 
in the axil of a 
bract, except 
those near the 
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top, ’which dciclop into n cluster of small 
Icaies, 'Which crowns the ripened fruit The 
fruit is the thickened fleshy flower stalk, and 
in this respect, as well as in its odor and 
fla\or, the pineapple somewhat resembles the 
straw herrv The plant requires a warm cli- 
mate and abundant moisture The fruit con- 


tains no ‘^ugnr, but absorbs sugar from the 
stump 111 npcning, therefore the fla\or of the 
fruit IS grcatlj impro\ed if it is allowed 
to npen before picking Its hnid covering 
enables the pineapple to withstand more 
rougli usage than any other ti opical fruit It 
'Will keep for a long time, and can be obtained 
(hroutrhout the jenr These qualities, com- 


from intense heat and frosts. Jlost of the 
canned pmeapplo consumed in this counhj 
com^ from Hawaii, Large quantities are 
also imported from Cuba, Porto Bico and the 
Philippine Islands European markets are 
supplied from Northern Africa, tlic West 
Indies, the Azores and the Canaiy Islands 
Australians supply comes from Queensland 
In the Philippines a beautiful fabric called 
piwa muslm is woven of a fiber ohtamed from 
the leaves 

FINE BLUFF, Ark , the county sent of 
Jefferson County, forty miles southeast of 
Little Bock, on the Arkansas River and on 
the Kissoun Pacific, the St Louis & South- 
western, and the Pine Bluff & Hot Springs 
railroads It is in a fertile cotton-growing 
and timber region, has a Ini^c trade in cot- 
ton and lumhei and contains railroad shops, 
cotton compresses, cottonsccd-oil mills, iron 
works, auto-trailer factoij, flooring plants 
and furniture factories It is the scat of a 
state normal college for colored students, and 
the state fair is held here annually The city 
has a normal school for colored students, a 
Federal building, large hotels and hank build- 
ings, a courthouse, several fraternal society 
buildings, and business colleges Population, 
1920, 19,280, in 1930, 20,760, a gam of 76 
per cent 

PINERO, pjn ayr'o, Sin Anxiiun Wi>.g 
( 1855-1934), a dramatist, born in London, of 
Jewish ancestiy He studied law, hut nhaii- 
doned it for the stage. His successful farces, 
produced early in his career, include The 
Money Spinner, The Magistrate, The Schoot- 
mistress, Th^ Amazons and The Cabinet 
Minister After writing The Wealcr Scr, 
Sweet Lavendar and other sentimental com- 
edy, Pinero turned to serious drama and 
produced, among his best plays, The Second 
Mrs Tanqneray, Tris, Mid-Channclj The Sen~ 
efit of the Doubt, Jhs House in Order, and 
A Cold June Pmero was a clever craftsman, 
and his plays abound m witty dialogue. 

FINES, Isle op, a small island south of 


bincd with its delicate flavor, make the pine- 
apple a popular fruit. 

Host of the pineapples cultivated in the 
United Slater are grown in Florida, where 
both coil and climate are ^pcciolly fa^orahlo 
to their production A few are also grown in 
Georgia, Texas and Sonlhem Cnliforoia 
Tlio finest xarictie'i are growm in Florida un- 
der sheds hmlt of lath nailed to frames two 
or three inches apart, to protect the plants 


Cuba See Isle op Pinps 
PINE SNAKE, one of the serpents of 
the southern part of the United Slates it 
33 sometimes called the Bull Snake, and often 
axcecds six feet in length. It is usunll> found 
in the pine hinds, gives fortli ti strong, dis- 
agreeable odor, and feeds on eggs, birds, aud 
small iimmmnls It is Iiannless, !nit when 
disturbed it makes a loud hissing or bellow 
ing noise Thice or four similar Bperie^ and 
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vanehes inhabit dry> sandy regions m the 
interior of the conntiy, especially in the 
Sonthwest, and in Mexico These are brighter 
in color than the species found in the south* 
eastern states 

PSTB^TEEE SHTTjTiTNG-, the name given 
to the largest of several coins issued by the 
colony of Massachusetts from 1652 to 1682, 
the others were sixpence and threepence 
pieces The obverse side bore the expression 
1652, XII, encircled by the words New Eng- 
land and An, Dorn , the reverse side had a 
cmde engraving of a pine tree, encircled by 
the words Hlasathusets In The weight was 
about sevenfy-two grams, and the value 
equivalent to eighteen and one-fourth cents 
The pme-tree shilling figures m Hawthorne’s 
tale of colomal days, Grandfather^s Chair 

FINQ PONtr, an indoor game based on the 
pnnczple of lawn tennis It is played on a 
table the proportions of a tennis courts and 
the halls are light hollow celluloid spheres 
Light rackets shaped like tenuis rackets are 
used The first plajer who wins 21 ''serves^' 
is the victor 

PINK, an exquisite little flower with a 
spicy odor, a favonte m old-fashioned gar- 
dens The blossoms are commonly pink or 
white, though the many cultivated species 
may include other tmts The name pink 
doubtless refers to the frmged edges of the 
petals, which may be smgle or double The 
plant is about six inches high and has pale 
green grasslike foliage. Sweet William, 
Scotch, Chma, pbeosant's eye, grass and 
feathered pinks are among the popular va- 
nebes A closely related flower is the cama- 
bon 

PIN Z10NE7, m English law, a sum of 
money periodically paid by the husband to 
his wife, with which she purchased her 
dresses and personal adornments The ongin 
of the term is unknown, although it is 
generally attributed to the ancient tax levied 
in England for the purpose of supplying 
the queen with pins The prachce of pro- 
viding pm money allowance was at one tune 
quite common among the wealthy of Eng- 
land* It never gamed favor in the TTmted 
States Pin money was disbnguished from 
gifts in that the latter referred to sums 
given to the wife voluntarily by the husband 
without his indicating that they were to he 
used for certain specific purposes 

PIPE, Tobacco, a small howl fitted to a 
hollow stem for the smokmg of tobacco The 


ongm of the pipe is uncertain Long before 
they were known to white men, the Amen- 
can Indians smoked pipes with bowls carved 
from a soft clay rock, and often highly orna- 
mented, and it 15 probable that some sort of 
pipe was used m England for smokmg medic- 
mal herbs before tobacco was mb'oduced 
into that country Pipes are made of clay, 
corncobs, bner roo^ meerschaum and a va- 
nefy of other matenals Meerschaum pipes 
are largely made m Gfermany, and many of 
them are beautifully carved and decorated 
{see MeehschjMTAt) Whatever the material 
of which the bowl and stem are made, the 
best grades of pipes have mouthpieces of 
silver, bakelite, and amber, the last being 
prefezred To the Amencan Indians the 
pipe often meant more than relaxabon The 
smokmg of the pipe of peace was often .an 
important occasion See CALXJiWF 
The Eastern hookah is a pipe of great 
size, the bowl of which is set upon an air bght 
vessel, partially filled with water, it has a 
small tube which passes down mto the water 
The long flexible smokmg-tube is mserted m 
the side of the vessel, and the smoke is made 
to pass through the water, bemg thus cooled 
and deprived of some noxious properties 
PIFETISH, a name applied to a kmd of 
salt-water fish, which is related to the curious 
little animal known as the hippocampus 
(which see) It has a slender body from two 
and a half to three feet long, covered with 



PIPEFISH 


bony plates, and a long tubelike snout, at the 
end of which is an upturned month The 
male is equipped with a pouch, m which the 
^ggs, and, later, the young, are earned This 
fish feeds on fi^ eggs and small manne ani- 
mals, often divmg to beds of ed grass, where, 
with body vertical, its snout foragmg m the 
mud, it can hardly be distmgnished from, the 
gently-waving blades of these plants 
FIFE LINES, Imes of wronght-iron or 
steel pipe, joined to form conduits of great 
length for the transportation of oil and 
natural gas The first pipe lines for con- 
veymg cmde petroleum were laid in 1862, a 
few years after the discoveiy of pefeolenm in 
Pennsylvania Owmg to defective construc- 
tion, the jomts leaked so badly that these 
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lines were abandoned These defects were 
soon remedied, however, and pipe Imes be- 
came a common means of conveying crude 
oil from the wells to the refinenes. Today in 
the United States there are more than 93,000 
miles of pipe lines, the pipes six to ten inches 
in diameter Pomtmg eastward toward the 
Atlantic seaboard and northward from the 
Gulf area, they extend from the Wyommg, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas fields to the 
Chicago area and intermediate refining points 
to their Eastern terminals, the principal one 
being at Bayoime, J. Other lines are 
laid in the California field. Prom Wyommg 
oil reaches the Whitmg (Chicago) refineries, 
970 miles, in 320 hours, and Bayonne, 1,700 
miles, in 560 hours At intervals of about 
twenty miles pumps are stationed, to force 
the od toward its destmation 
Pipe lines for conveying natural gas are 
constructed on plans similar to those for 
conveying oil, the chief difference consisting 
in the size of the pipe Gas mams range 
from sixteen to twenty-four inches in diame* 
ter,* 


PIPE OP PEACE* See CaiiIJiiep. 
PIP^T, or TITXAKK, an American bird 
about seven indies long, having a tnm, 
brownish body with dark streaks, and light- 
edged feathers The bird lives chiefly on the 
ground, in open spaces, over which it runs 
rapidly Be- 

ing its tail, it | ^ 

IS sometimes 
classed with 

spend the 

wmter m the 8^ \ ^ 

the summers ** ^ 

far north, PIPIT 

Labrador bemg a favorite nesting place. The 
eggs, lightish gray, with brown spots, are laid 
in grassy nests on the ground A near rela- 
tive of these birds is the Missouri s^lar^ 
which, like the true lark, sings on the wmg 
PIPPIN* See Pepiit 


PIQUA, pifc'wfl, Ohio, in Miami County, 
seventy n^es southwest of Columbus, on the 
Miflini Hiver, on the Miami & Ene Canal and 
on the Pexmsylvama and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railways The dty is governed on the 
city-managmr plan. It is in a nch farming 


region, has good water power and manufac- 
tures underwear, oil-well machinery, motor 
hearses, furmture, and walnut veneer There 
is also a meat-packing plant The city has 
the Schmidlapp Library, a Federal building 
and a Y M C A Population, 1920, 15,044, 
m 1930J.6,009. 

PIQUET, pe heff or piJ^et, a card game 
played by two persons, who use all the fifty- 
two cards in the deck except the twos, threes, 
fours and fives. Twelve cards are dealt, two 
or three at a tune, to each player, and the 
remamder of the pack is placed on the table 
If a player holds no face cards, he lays his 
hand on the table for bis opponent to see, and 
scores ten* Then the player opposite the 
dealer must discard one card, and may dis- 
card five cards, and take in place of th«n 
an equal number from those that have not 
been dealt. If he discards less than five, he 
may look at the first five of the pack and 
make his selection The dealer discards or 


not, as he chooses, but he may take all that 
the other has left^ discardmg an equal num- 
ber from his hand The players score ac- 
cordmg to certain combmations of cards, 
for details, consult rule books* 

PIBAOY, pt'ra st, robbery of ships at sea 
by crews organized especially for the pur- 
pose* In the days when they flourished, 
pirates were the bandits of the sea Them 
banner was a black flag, and they owed al- 
legiance to no government For years piracy 
has been punishable by death under the law 
of nations, yet early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury xhe United States had to fight the Bar- 
baiyr States to protect its ships from the 
pirates whose depredations were sanctioned 
by the governments of those states Today 
piracy is little known except on China's great 
nver systems, far from the seats of govern- 
mental authority See Pkivatbeb. 


FIEAEUS, the port of AthenSi 

Ireece, situated on a peninsula about five 
niles southwest of the city. It has thres 
larbors, two on the east and one, the largest, 

m the west More than half of the commerce 

>£ Greece passes through Piraeus, which is m 
hrect communication with Constantino^e, 
Pneste, Alexandria and Marseilles. 
aanufactories are important; textiles, leathff, 
laper, macaroni and brandy are among e 
iroducts Piraeus was built when 
lecame the capital of Greece, on the , 
he beautiful city of the same name wh eh 
loTDcished in the time of Pencles and whicu 
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lell uato decay m the Middle Ages The pop* 
nlahoii of the modem city is 74,580 

PISA, ItaiiY, the capital of the 

province of Pisn, five miles from the Medi> 
terranean, forty-mne miles west of Florence, 
on both banks of the River Amo The city 
is surrounded by walls and ditches and is 
defended by a citadel, the fortified circuit 
having a length of nearly six miles, much of 
the space enclosed being unoccupied The 
nver is lined by handsome quays on both 
sides, the streets are spacious and well paved, 
and the houses are remarkable for the pro^ 
fusion with which marble has been employed 
in their construction In the northwest part 
of the citj IS the famous Piazza del Duomo, 
which contains a remarkable group of build- 
mgs, consisting of the magnificent cathedral, 
which dates from the eleventh century, the 
baptistrj'j the Campo Santo, or cemetery, 
and the famous Leaning Tower (see Pisa, 
Leaking Tower op) 

The city is the site of a university, founded 
in the fifteenth century, and an academy of 
fine arts, founded by Napoleon There are 
also many valuable art treasures Among 
other mteresting buildings is the house where 
Galileo was bom Pisa is an important cen- 
ter for the manufacture of cotton goods, and 
it has a thnving trade in oil and marble. 
Population la 1931, 73,041 (mcludmg 
suburbs) 

PISA, CouKCiu OF, a general council of the 
Roman Catholic Church, held to consider the 
pretensions of the rival popes of Avignon 
and of Rome, opened March 25, 1409 The 
rival popes, Benedict XIII (of Avignon) and 
Gregory XII (of Rome), were summoned to 
appear within a stated penod, but refused 
to comply After mature deliberation both 
popes were formally deposed, and Cardmal 
Pietro PhiZargz, archbishop of Milan, was 
elected The authority of the council was 
not, however, generally recognized, and it 
was not untU 1417 that the schism can be 
said to have terminated 

PISA, IiEAKiKO Tower op, a celebrated 
leaning bell tower in tbe town of Pisa, Italy 
It was built between 1174 and 1350, of 
marble, in tbe Romanesque style of architec- 
ture It is 179 feet high and slants about 
fourteen feet from the perpendicular There 
are eight stones, each of which is encircled 
outside with arches An inner stair leads to 
the hell tower at the top, m a senes of torta- 
008 wmdings. 


PISCES, pts'seez (the fishes), the twelfth 
sign of tbe zodiac, mto which the sun enters 
about Peh 19 The constellabon contains 
some interesting double stars The symbol of 
Pisces IS X 

PIS'OIOTTLTURE See Pish akd Pish- 

ERZES 

PISIS'TRATUS (612-527 b c ), a tjTant 
of Athens By pnttmg himsdf forward as 
tbe patron and benefactor of the poor and by 
advocating civil equality and a democratic 
constitution, he was able to seize upon the 
Acropolis m 560 bo, and thus to make him- 
self master, or, as the Greeks termed it, ty- 
rant, of the city But though a tyrant m the 
Greek sense, his use of power was by no 
means tyrannical He upheld the wise laws 
of Solon and extended their authority He 
was bamshed twice from Athens, but m 549 
B c he was remstated On his death he en- 
trusted the govenunent to his two sons, Hip- 
pies and Hipparchus Pisistratus erected 
splendid public buildings at Athens, estab- 
lished a public library, collected and airanged 
the poems of Homer, and conducted affairs 
with such prudence and clemency that his 
country enjoyed dunng his term of office a 
period of extraordinary prosperify 

PISTACHIO, ptaiah'shio, a small tree 
native to Persia and Sjna, which is culti- 
vated throughout Northern Af nca and South- 
ern Europe It produces a diy fruit some- 
what like an olive, the stones of which con- 
tain a finely fiarored green keniel This 
kernel is much used in fiavormg candies, ices 
and other culinaiy dainties Besides this 
tree, the genus pistacut includes the turpeti- 
tine tree, which yields a liquid resemhhng 
turpentine, the hatoum tree, of Northern 
Africa, from which a gum resin is obtained, 
and the pxstacin oleosa, a tree of Cochin, 
China, the kernels of winch produce a fra- 
grant oil, used in perfuming omtments 

PISTOL SeeRE\mvEB 

PITCH See Tar 

PITOH'BLENBE, a massive ore of uran- 
inm, m which the wonderful substance ra- 
dium was discovered It was for a long tune 
the only known source of radium supply It 
was first mmed in Bohemia, later, deposits 
were discovered m Sweden, "Wales, Corn- 
wall and Colorado The mineral is black or 
brown and has a luster like pitdi See 
Radiuh 

PITOHOSB PLANTS, a family of planfa 
that are so named because the margins ot 
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thdr leaves grow together m such a way as 
to form the leaves into pitcberlike receptades 
which, become filled with ram water At the 
mouth of the pitcher 
there are glands 
which secrete a 
honeyhke substance 
that attracts insects 
The month is also 
studded with stiff, 
sbarp-pomted hairs 
that project down- 
ward. When the in- 
sect enters the pitch- 
er it cannot get 
outj and is drowned 
The nutritive por- 
tions of the insects 
are absorbed by the plant and form a part of 
its food. The sarracenta, found in swamps 
east of the Eocky Mountains, is the best 
known species The flower is globular and 
of a dark reddish-purple with a straw-colored 
center 

PrTHAN, the family name of two Eng- 
lish brothers, who achieved distmction as in- 
ventors of the shorthand systems which hear 
their name 

Sir Isaac Pitman, (1813-1897) , inventor of 
the Pitman system of phonography, was 
bom in Trowbridge, England, and was edu- 
cated at London After the publication of 
his Stenographic Soundhand, in 1837, he de- 
voted himself entirely to the promotion of 
diorthand study. He founded the Phonetic 
Journal^ and edited it for over fifty years 
He was an ardent advocate of gelling re- 
form, and was mstromental in introducing 
postage stamps into England. In 1894 he 
was knighted for his service m the promo- 
tion of shorthand writing His system is 
favored above others in England 
Benn Pitman, (1822-1910), British-Ameri- 
can author of phonographic works and a 
wood carver, was hom in Trowbridge, Eng- 
land He adopted his older brother Isaac’s 
shorthand system with notable variations, for 
the use of the American public He founded 
the Phonographic Institute in Cincinnati, 
0 ., in 1853, and invented an electro process 
of relief engraving. He introduced what is 
known as the Pitman school of wood carv- 
ing, which provides for the treatment of na- 
turalistic designs with beautiful effects He 
is author of a Life of Sir Isaac Pitman See 
SHORTHAm) 



PITT, WiUiiAir, First Earl of Chatham 
(1708-1778), one of the most lUnstnous 
statesmen of Great Britain He was edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford, entered Parha- 
meat in 1735 and soon attracted notice as a 
powerful opponent of Eohert Walpole Pitt 
came into his first office, that of Yice-Treas- 
urmr of Ireland, in 1746, and later m the 
same year, on he- 
conung Paymaster- 
General, greatly in- 
creased ins popular- 
ity with tiie people 
by declining the tra- 
ditional perquisites 
of that office In 
1746 he became Sec- 
retary of State and 
the real head of the 
government He was 
dismissed in 1755, on 
aeconnt of his op- 
position to the Mm- 





istry’s pohey, but no stable administration 
could he formed without him, and he re- 
turned to power the same year and became 
Secretary of State and leader of the House 
of Commons, which made him vntually head 
of the government. It was nnder this ad- 
ministration and entirely under the inspira- 
tion of Pitt that Great Britain rose to n 
place among the nations whirii it had not be- 
fore occupied. He supported tbe ambitious 
designs of Wolfe m Canada and of CUve m 
India, and enrbed the rival power of France 
in Europe by aiding Fredenek the Great 

The accession of George III brought Lo 
Bute into power, and Pitt, disagreemg wiw 
Bute, resigned in 1761 In 1706 he strongly 
advocated conciliatory measures toward tae 
American colonies and undertook to form an 
admimstration, in the same 
the House of Lords as earl 
But his Ministry -was not successful, ana 
1768 he reagned Pitt ires one of the great- 
est "War Ministers England ever had. Md o 
-n-as a friend of the people and of tta .Aaen 

can colonies He vras bnried in VTcston 

ster Ahhey, where a monument was erecieo 
to his memory. 

PUT, Wniusi (1759-1806), sf of 
of the above and one of the greatest ot Mg 
land’s Prime Ministers He ^““,700 
Cambridge, was admitted to ^ 

and entered Pariiamcnt ^e^owiDg . 
at the age of twenty-one Two years 
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he was Cbancellor of the Exchequer and at 
the age of twenty-five he became Prune 
Minister Devoting his attention to the eco- 
nomic problems of the country, be abolished 
many useless ofScc^ improved the loan sys- 
tem and created a sinking fund to reduce the 
national debt 

In 1793 war arose between Great Britain 
and Erance, a conilict which brought a heavy 
responsibility on Pitt, as well as immense sac- 
rifices and burdens on bis country In 1800 
the Insh union was accomplished, but in the 
following year the opposition of the king to 
all concessions to the Insh Catholics caused 
Pitt to resign his post When war ogam 
broke out with Prance, in 1803, Pitt re- 
tumed to power and exerted all his energy 
to render the contost successful He found 
means to engage the great mihtary powers 
of Hnssia and Austria in a new coalition, 
which was dissolved hy the Battle of Austcr- 
litz This event he did not long survive. 

Throughout his career Pitt maintained an 
aloofness toward his fellows which often 
provoked antagonism, but hss professional 
mtegnty made him secure with Parliament 
and with the people B[is pnvate life was 
so exemplary as to bo eveiywhero a subject 
of comment in his day 

FIT'TI PALACE, a palace in Florence^ 
Italj, one of the mo^^t famous buildings of 
its kind in the world It wos begun in 1440, 
after plans by Brunelleschi, for tbc wealthy 
and prominent Pith family The first story 
was built then the work was suspended, and 
the two other stones were added in the six- 
teenth centuiy The painre is now one of 
the residences of the king of Italy It con- 
tains one of tile finest collections of pamt- 
ings in the world, and the gallencs are open 
to the publif 

Here may be found magnificent examples 
of the works of Andrea del Sarto, Giorgione, 
Tihan, Tintoretto and Raphael among Ital- 
ians, and of Durcr, Rembrandt, Rubens, Yon 
Djek and others from northern Europe 

The Sfcdicis, who bought the palace from 
a Pith, began the collecting of art works, 
only in later generahons did these vanous 
patrons of art hope to assemble perhaps the 
nehest collection in Europe The pamtings 
are distributed in tbc halls of Yenus, Apollo, 
and eleven other rooms In addihon there 
are the royal apartments and the beautiful 
Boboli gardens 

Here then among other treasures one may 


study the 'Yenus and Yulcan with Cupid," 
the "Angelo Doni," the "Madonna of the 
Chair” by Raphael, the "Mars Preparing for 
IVar,” the **Disputa” by del Sarto, the "Ma- 
doima of the Rose-Bush'^ by Botticelli and 
the '^Temptation of St Jerome” by Yasan 
In Italy only the Vatican contains a collec- 
tion that surpasses the wealth and beauty of 
these works 

ITTSBURGH, Pa, the 
center of the largest dis- 
trict m the world m which 
iron and steel manufac- 
tunng IS the leadmg in- 
dustiy In the state only 
Philadelphia surpasses 
Pittsburgh m population, 
it ranks as ten^ in the 
United States, with a 
population of 669,817 
(19 30 census) "The 
Steel City” is situated 
some 33 miles from the 
western state boundaiy 
m Allegheny County, of 
which it IS the county seat, at the junction 
of the Allegheny and Monongabela nvers 
It IS 353 miles west of Philadelphia, 444 
miles southwest of New York and 468 miles 
southeast of Chicago, on the Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Ene, and the Pittshuigh & West Yirgmia 
railroads It has seven airports 
General Description The city area is 54 
square miles The oldest portion is built 
on a fiat, triangular tongue of land between 
the two ri\ers, but this land nses rapidly 
toward the cast, where eimqences attain 400 
and 500 feet The city and its suburbs reach 
far out along the bonks of the Allegheny, 
Monongabela and Ohio nvers and mto the 
tributary valleys In the older district the 
streets follow the direction of the nvers 
and consequently tend to converge, but in 
the eastern and residential sections the streets 
are broad, wdl shaded and cross each other 
usually at nght angles Tunnels have been 
excavated in solid-roek hills so as to afford 
easy access to the residential distncts, the 
"Liberty Tubes" are 6,280 feet long and 
cost over $6,000,000 

About three miles east of the mdustnal 
center is Schenley Park, an area of 422 acres, 
m the midst of a residential section Withm 
the park are Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and its associated mstitutions, the 
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Museum of 2,000,000 exhibits, the Hall of 
Arclutectore, the Carnegie Library vnth 773,- 
000 volumes, the Music Hall, the Phipps 
Conservatory and the Hall of Botany High- 
land Park, situated on the Allegheny in the 
northeastern part of the city, mcludes 360 
acres of picturesque landscape It is noted 
for its zoological gardens and for the large 
city reservoirs The total park area is 1,686 
acres Schenley and Highland parks and 
the business district are connected by hand- 
some boulevairds In the city and county 
are 850 bridges valued at $20,000,000 

Buildings and Institutions* Other prom- 
inent buildings are the Allegheny courthouse, 
the postoffice, the Pnck, Union Trust, Clark, 
Koppers, Gulf, Oliver, Chamber of Commerce 
and Grant buildings, the last one sustams 
an aenal beacon visible for 76 miles Among 
the leading churches are St Paulas and Trinity 
Cathedrals, the East Liberty, the First and 
the Third Presbyterian, the German Evan- 
gdieal, the Calvary, and the B’Nai Israel 
Synagog At the Civic Center are the Syna 
Mosque, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial 
Hall, the United States Bureau of Mines 
and other important mstitutions Charitable 
foundations include many hospitals, a news- 
boys’ home, a home for working girls, hos- 
pitals for the deaf and dumb and the blind, 
the YMCA with 14 branches and the 
YW* CA with six branches 

Over 142,000 pupds are enrolled in 330 
schools, 10,000 students engage in higher 
educational studies They attend the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for 'W'omen, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and three Presbyterian the- 
ological semmanes 

Industry Because it is located in the 
iron, coal, petroleum and natural gas regions 
and withm favorable distance of all the lead- 
ing cities of the Atlantic seaboard and of 
the interior of the country Pittsburgh has 
become one of the largest industrial centers 
in the United States The value of commodi- 
ties produced runs as high as $1,764,861,100 
in one year Here are established several 
subsidiary plants of the United States Sted 
Corporation and many other large enter- 
prises, a total of 1,370 industrial estabhsh- 
ments There are 350 distmct classifications 
in the industries of Allegheny County The 
United States Department of Commerce 
ranks this county as fourteenth in number 


of corporations, sixth m number of wage 
earners, fifth in total wages and fifth m 
value of products 

At Wilmerding, a suburb, is located the 
great Westingbouse Air Brake plant, and at 
East Pittsburgh, that of the Westmghouse 
Electric Compan}^ Pittsburgh is also the 
headquarters of the largest firm mahng 
pickles and preserves in "57 varieties ” Other 
important enterprises are petroleum rednmg, 
slaughtering and meat packing^ pxmtmg and 
publishing, the manufacture of stogies (an 
ongmal Pittsburgh product), and the con- 
struction of optical and surgical instruments 

History The old town was built on the 
site of Port Duquesne, erected by the French 
in 1754 Against this fort Braddock directed 
his lil-fated expedition of 1755, makmg his 
brave, but unsuccessful fight against an m- 
vincible and almost invisible foe* Three 
years later the fort was captured by the 
British, a new fort was erected and named 
Port Pitt in honor of William Pitt, prime 
minister of England The first permanent 
settlement was made in 1765 The first cen- 
sus (1790) listed 376 persons The beginnings 
of the great glass industry were established 
in 1797 The first steamboat on the western 
nvers was launched at Pittsburgh in 1811 

Pittsburgh became the county seat in ITOl 
and was chartered as a city in 1S16 It 
IS governed by a mayor and a council of nine 
members City affairs are controlled by 
nine standing committees of the council The 
mayor appoints the cnul semce comu^- 
sioners and the heads of the administrative 
departments* An art commission 
on all matters of cine beanhfication The 
city planning commission has wide adnsoiy 
powers 

PITTSFIELD, Mass , the county seat of 
Berk^ire County, 50 miles northwest of 
Springfield, on the Boston & Albany and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railroa^ 

Pittsfield’s manufactured products include 
paper-makmg machinery, spool silks and silk 
braids, eleetncal appliances, buttons, paper, 
woolen goods (the oldest industry), and 
ladies* hats The General Electnc Compaq 
maintains a large plant Paper for Um 
States hank notes and bonds is produced h^e 

The first settlement, known as Boston 
Plantation, was made in 1743 It 
corporated under its present name 
and was chartered as a city in 1891 
is an airport Population, 1930, 49,6 n. 
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PITTSTTOK'i PAj, in Xiuzerae Couziiyj ten 
toiles southwest of Scranton, on the Susque- 
hanna fiiver and on Lehigh YnHey, the 
Eng, tho Lackawanna, the Delaware & Hud- 
son, the Lackawanna & 'Wjoming Talley and 
the Central of ^^ew Jersey railroads It is 
lu an anthracite region, and coal mining is the 
principal mdusti^*, more than seientj- mines 
are in the vicinity Fire cla^ is found xn the 
viciniiy, and there are fonndncs, machine 
shops, glass works, stove and engine works, 
hnck and terra cotta plants and knittmg, 
flonr, paper and lumber mills Pittston is 
chiefly a commercial and industnal city, while 
West Pittston, on the opposite side of the 
riier, is more distinctly a residence place 
Pittston was laid out and named m honor of 
TTilliani Pitt in 1770, and was Ghartered 
as a city in 1804 Popnlation, 1020, 18,497, 
m 1930, 18,240 » * > 

PITJS, the name of eleven Popes, the most 
important of whom arc the following. 

Wa» JI (14DS-'1-164} was ono of the most 
eminent seholars of his dar Ho studied at 
Siena, BubscQuentlr became sccrctarj to 
Cardinal Capronlca and to Antlpopc Felix V 
Ha\ mg' been sent on an ombnss} to Emperor 
Frederic HI, he was persuaded to accept office 
In the imperial court and was made embassa- 
dor, succcssl\ elj% to the courts of Milan, 
Naples and Rome Catfxtus III made him 
cardinal, and In 14 5S he became Pope He 
founded a mnitary order of hnlghts to defend 
the Islands of the Aegean Sea against tho 
Turks But he was best known for h!s literary 
works, tho most Interesting of which are his 
letters 

Pin* V (ISOt-lSTS) was Pope from 1566 to 
15<fi His chief sera Ice was to enforce tho 
reform decrees of the Council of Trent "With 
Spain and France, ho organised tho Holy 
licague against tho Turks, which resulted In 
the naial balUo In the Gulf of I^panto, 
October 7, 1571 

Pin* VI (I717-17D9) hold Important offices 
under Be% oral pontiffs, and was created a 
cardinal by Clement XIV, whom he succeeded 
os Pope In 1775 To this Pope Rome Is 
Indebted for tho draining of the Pontlao 
marshes, the completion of the Church of 
Saint Peter and the Improvement of the port 
of Ancona. 

Pin* VII C174&-1S23) was at tho beginning 
of his clerical career a Benedictine monk Ho 
was created bishop of TKoll by Pius VI. and 
after becoming cardinal was transferred to 
the bishopric of Imola Hfs friendly attitude 
toward the Cisalpine Republic secured him 
the favor of Franco and tho election to the 
Papal chair In 1800 

Napoleon, desiring to restore religion to Us 
old status In France, had himself crowned by 
this Pope at Paris In 1804 However the 
Pope refused to rccognizo Joseph Bonaparte 


as king of Naples, and Napoleon, in igod 
Church The Pope 
tesued a bull of excommunication against the 
emperor and in consequence was arrested and 
taken to Fontainebleau, 

Pin* I.T (1792-.18r8) was the last of the 
Popes to exercise temporal power, for in the 
course of his Papal office Italy became uniBed 
into a kingdom, and Rome became the seat 
f ' Plus was created a cardinal 

in 1840. and six years later, on the death of 
Gregory XVI. was elected Pope When the 
revolution swept Romo In 1848 he fled, but 
two years later was able to return He was 
strongly opposed to the unification of Itali, 
but after tho withdrawal of the French and 
the establishment of the kingdom of Italy, 
ho retired from active politics, delegating 
such aifalrs to his legates 

^^®35-1914), the successor of Pope 
Venice, the son of 
humble peasants He was sent from the vll- 
thnn college at Caste! Franco, 

then to the central semlnarj at Padua where 
ho graduated with much distinction. He was 
ordained priest In the Cathedral of Castel 

became an 

assistant In the parish of Tombolo In 1867 
he n IS transferred to Salz'vno, and eight 
years iater, was appointed canon of the cathe* 
dral of Treviso, chancellor of the diocese and 
spiritual director of the college Soon he 
was made dean of the chapter, and after 
scrv Ing during an Interregnum as vicar-gen- 
eral he was appointed sulfragan by the new 
oftd afterward bishop of Mantua In 
1893 IfCD XIII made him a cardinal, and almost 
Immediately afterward created him patriarch 
of Venice On August 4. 1903, he was elected 
Pope Ho took a deep Interest In social ques- 
tions and threw himself heart and soul into 
all enterprises for the bettering of the lot 
of (he poor. 

Pope Plus was beloved for his sincerity, his 
generosity and hfs simpathi with the people 
Ho lived slmpli, almost frugal]}, and hla 
manner was characterized by a charming and 
genuine courtesj He was a man of great 
breadth of learning, was an eloquent and 
convincing speaker, a musician of consider- 
able ablltt} and a connoisseur In art He died 
on August 20, 1914, and was succeeded by 
Benedict XV 

Pin* XI (18S8- ), before his election to 

the chair of Saint Peter known as Achllle 
Rattl, was born in Ital}, and passed most of 
his active life In Milan In that city he was 
for some jears In charge of the Ambrosian 
library, and later became librarian of the 
Vatican, In Rome His greatest claim to 
distinction lies in his services to his Church 
In Poland during the World War, to which 
country ho was sent to maintain diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See Benedict XV 
raised him to the cardinalate June 16, 1821 
In charge of the important post at Milan Hla 
election as Pope occurred on February 6, 1922 


PIZAEBO, pe2ah/ro, Fbancisoo (1471- 
1541), a Spanish adventurer, the conqueror 
of Pern The spirit of adventure that swept 
like a wave over Spam after the discovery of 
the New World brought Pizarro, m 1609, to 
America. He settled on the Isthmus of Pana- 
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ma, and m 1619 formed a partnership with 
Diego de Almagio and Father Luque to ex- 
plore the country to the south After much 
suffering and hardship^ realizing the necessity 
for better equipment, Pizarro returned to 
Spam Empowered by Charles V to conquer 
the coveted territory, be returned m 1530, 
and the following year amved at Peru to find 
the country divided by civil war. Pizarro 
treacherously seized the reigning Inca at a 
fnendly banquet and, after extorting an im- 
mense ransom from his followers, put him to 
death The whole empire was gradually con- 
quered without much opposition A quarrel 
between Pizarro and Almagro led to strife, 
and m 1537 Almagro was strangled by Her- 
nando Pizarro, a brother of the general This 
act was avenged by a son of Almagro, who 
murdered Pizarro m bis palace at Luna He 
was bnned in Luna, which he had founded six 
years before his death See Atahualpa; 
Inca 

PLAGUE, playg, a contagious fever which 
for centuries has caused the death of thou- 
sands m various parts of the world It is 
caused by a bacillus which has been recog- 
nized and found growing in rats and other 
small animals These doubtless cany the in- 
fection from house to house (see Gerh 
Theory or Disease) The plague attacks 
suddenly and is sometimes fatal withm a few 
hours, but usually runs its course m three 
days As charactenstic of the disease, Imd 
spots and large carbuncles sometimes appear 
on the skin and give to the disease the name of 
hubomc plague There is no specific remedy, 
though many treatments have been adopted 
Prevention by proper sanitary measures is 
the greatest safeguard, and is the most ngzdiy 
followed 

The first recorded visitation of the plague 
to Europe is that at Athens (430 b c), 
descnbed by Thucydides, Josephus records 
that of Jerusalem, m a n 72 Among the 
most disastrous plagues of antiquity are those 
of Home m 262, with its daily toll of 5,000 
persona, and Constantmople, m 544 In the 
thirteenth century the plague was brought to 
modem Europe by the Crusaders, and from 
1347 to 1350 it traversed all Europe and was 
then called the black death. In 1593 it was 
earned to England by an army returmng 
from the Continent Between 1603 and 1665, 
over 153,849 succumbed in London alone, the 
plague m Marseilles, m 1720, caused the 
death of over BOjOGO m seven months; in 1771, 


it swept off nearly the entire population of 
Moscow 

In 1899, the plague appeared m New Yoik 
City and m San Francisco, but there was no 
extensive spread of the disease In the same 
year in the Phihppine Islands a number of 
lives were lost. Physicians contend that the 
disease can be controlled if public aathonties 
will take suflBciently active measures 

PLAIN, a broad expanse of level or shght- 
ly undulating land, with an altitude not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 feet The Great Central Plam 
of North America, extending from the Ap- 
palachians to the Rocky Mountains, has a 
variety of surface, and in its westeni part 
gradually rises to an elevation of 2,000 or 
more feet, forming the plateau on which the 
Rocky Mountains rest The meigmg of the 
plain into the plateau is so gradual that there 
IS no visible hue of separation between them 
Most of this plam in the United States is 
treeless, but in Canada porbons of it are 
heavily forested The largest plam m the 
world is that of Eurasia, which comprises 
nearly all of Russia and Siberia This plam 
IS on one side of the continent, while the Great 
Central Plain of America is m the mtenor 

In the course of centuries the waves and 
tides have formed broad plains along the sea 
shore, by wasbmg up the sand and soil on the 
ocean’s bed Such plains are called coastal 
platnSj the Atlantic coastal plain of the 
United States is a good example Alluvial 
plains are often formed at the mouth of 
nvers, by the deposit of silt^ which the stream 
brings down. These plains are often called 
deltas (see Dei/pa), The deltas of the Nile 
and of the Mississippi aie good examples 
Inland plains are usually the former beds 
of the ocean or of ancient lakes, an example 
IS the valley of the Red River of the North, 
which IS the bed of the ancient Lake Agassiz 

PLANE, a term used to define the simplest 
of geometrical surfaces — surface such that 
if any two points m it were jomed by a 
straight Ime, that Ime would ha wholly with- 
in the surface If two planes mterseot, the 
Ime of intellection is a straight line A plane 
IS determined by three pomts not in a straight 
line, by two interseetmg straight hues, by a 
straight line and a point outside of it or by 
two parallel lines A plane figure is a poi> 
tion of a plane bounded by lines, cith^ 
straight or curved; in the former case the 
figure IB rectilmear, m the later, it is cur- 
vilmear. See Arithhetzo* 




